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A  fairer  Isle  than  BRITAIN,  never  sun 

View'd  in  hia  wide  career!.... A  lovely  spot 

For  all  that  life  cao  aak  I.... Salubrious!  mild ! 

Its  hills  are  green :  its  woods  and  prospects  fairf 

lu  meadows  fertile  1    And  to  crown  the  whole 

In  one  delightful  word....U  is  our  k^me,».» 
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destroyed ;  btit  the  cavalry  escaping  with  difficulty,   flew  to  their 
camp,  and  defended  ttiemselves  with  entrench iiients. 

Suetonius  Paulinus,  the  Roman  General,  who,  at  the  coiU'- 
mencement  of  the  insurrection,  was  husied  in  destroying  the 
temples  and  groves  of  Druidism  in  Anglesea,  about  this  period 
arrived  in  London,  which  still  continued  faithful  to  the  Romans. 
Here  he  at  first  resolved  to  engage  the  Britons ;  yet  more  ma^ 
lure  consideration  determined  him  not  to  await  their  attack  in 
so  confined  a  spot,  but  rather  to  give  them  battle  on  the  open 
plains.  This  decision,  which  was  probably  the  only  one  he 
could  have  made  with  safety,  proved  the  destruction  of  the 
'P^Vnolis :  for  the  forces  of  Bunduica,  entering  the  city  on  the 

before  th^'d^"oi.2«V''«  *»•»'''  ***"'♦»  •»^'^*''«  "k'^SSir' 
manm.  or  Ccnimagm,  one'or^^  retafiation  <fii  ^SSNlT'whow 
name,  according  to  the  opihion|^t  ^^ittdenVifd  Salmoo,  wft» 
derived  from  the  wedge-like  form  olf  Vv^^'comitrjf;  a  wedge  m 
the  British  language  being  termed  i/:eA.;;To  t^  it  has  beetf 
objected,  that  the  possessions  of  'fhe  "loehi*  'didf  not  assune  the 
figttfe  which  is  said  to  have  given  them  tliat  appeUadOo ;  the- 
alleged  etymology  most  therefore  be  erroneous.  Sir  Heniy 
^hnan  deduces  the  i^une  from  the  river  Ise,  or  Ouse,  which* 
tbe  Britons  are  reported  to  have  called  Jckeiu  Baxter  imagiDes 
h  to  have  been  derived  from  (7tc,  or  t/»coii^i.  e.  brave  men^  but- 
¥rliitaker  observes,,  that  "  the  genuine  and  proper  name  was  Cem, 
Y'Cen-i,  or  Ccn-am-et,  the  head  ones;  and  the  appellations  of 
Ceohnagni,  Cenimanniy  or  Ceaomanni,  signify  only  the  head 
men;  Man  bang  equally  si  Britbh  and  Saxon  word/  and  retained 
to  tliis  day  in  the  ErsctT  Traces  of  thelteni  are  yet  discoverable 
by  the  names  of  many  places  in  the  tract  they  inhabited ;  aa 
Ickleton,  Iksning,  (now  Exning,)  Ikenthorp,  Iksborough,  the 
Icening  Way,  and  various  others,  wliich  are  evidently  derived 
from  the  same  source. 

Tbe  Iceni  appear  to  have  very  early  formed  an  alliance  with 
the  Romans,  which  continaed  unmterrupted  till  the  reign  of 
Claudius,  when  the  propraetor  Ostorius,  the  better  to  ensure 
their  fidelity,  began,  amo9g  other  hostile  measures,   to  deprive 

A  2  them 


.aiand,  or  complete 

*  •  ,"*».  - <ie  immediate  cause  of  the 
war  originateiTwltlMiit  ::**\;5^^jfeutagus,  King  of  the  Iccni, 
who  tliinkms  to  liJcuti^'^iie  fbuo^r  of  the  Romans  to  his  (^mily  and 
nation,  bei^ueijtb^^Si  tiiird^art  of  bis  wealth  to  the  Emperor 
Nero.  The;be^e{f.iir<ss  no  sooner  known,  than  his  whole  pro- 
perty was  seized  by  xivt  Honntis ;  but  this  being  insuiBcient  to 
gratify  ttieir  avarice,  the  realm  was  plundered  by  the  greedy  cen- 
turions, the  chiefs  of  the  Iceni  were  bereaved  of  their  estates, 
the  royal  family  were  treated  as  slaves ;  and  Bunduica,  the  widow 
of  the  deceased  king,  for  daring  to  remonstrate  against  their  un- 
just proceedings,  was  scourged ;  and,    to  render  her  more  com- 

plettrly  n'liscrable,   the  chastity  of  her  daugiiters  was  violated  by 
the  Roni'rin  fitficers. 

Fired  by  these  atrocities,  the  Iceni  fJew  to  arms,  and,  under 
the  conduct  of  the  injured  Bonduica,  commenced  an  extermi- 
oatingwar;  and,  after  slaughtering  a  few  scattered  garrisons, 
poured  like  an  irresistible  torrent  upon  the  Roman  colony  at 
Camalodunum*,  massacred  the  inhabitants,  and  reduced  the 
city  to  ashes.  Ijeaving  this  smoaking  tropliy  of  desperate  re- 
venge, they  assailed  and  defeated  the  ninth  legion,  who  were  hast- 
ening to  relieve  their  friends.    The  Roman  infantry  were  entirely 

destroyed; 

•  Colchcftcr,  in  Essex 
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destroyed ;  biit  the  cavalry  escaping  with  difficolt  j,   flew  to  their 
caiup,  and  defended  themselves  with  entrenchments. 

Suetonius  Paulinus,  the  Roman  General,  who,  at  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  insurrection,  was  busied  in  destroying  the 
temples  and  groves  of  Druidism  in  Anglesea,  about  this  period 
arrived  in  London,  which  still  coutiuued  faithful  to  the  Romans, 
Here  he  at  first  resolved  to  engage  the  Britons ;  yet  more  ma« 
ture  consideration  determined  him  not  to  await  their  attack  in 
so  confined  a  spot,  but  rather  to  give  them  battle  on  the  open 
plains.  This  decision,  which  was  probably  the  only  one  he 
could  have  made  with  safety,  proved  the  destruction  of  the 
Metropolis;  for  the  forces  of  Bund uica,  entering  the  city  on  the 
retreat  of  Suetonius,  put  the  whole .  of  its  miserable  inhabitants 
to  the  sword.  Af^er  tliis  severe  retaliation  on  Roman  cruelty 
tliey  marched  to  Verulam*,  which  they  also  conquered ;  and  all 
who  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  fall  into  their  hands^  they  slaugh- 
tered without  mercy. 

The  success  that  had  hitherto  attended  the  Britons,  and  the 
vivid  hopes  which  they  began  to  entertain  of  recovering'  their 
native  liberty,  caused  a  considerable  augmentation  of  their 
army,  which  now  amounted  to  230,000  men,  while  the  greatest 
namber  that  Suetonius  could  assemble  scarcely  consisted  of 
lOyOOO;  yet  with  these  he  resolved  to  try  the  fortune  of  a 
pitched  battle,  as  the  only  mode  of  action  that  presented  the 
least  probability  of  retrieving  the  Roman  afiairs.  With  this  in- 
tenty  he  chose  an  advantageous  position  at  the  end  of  an  exten- 
sive plain,  enclosed  at  the  back  with  a  large  and  thick  wood, 
which  prevented  the  numerous  hosts  of  the  enemy  from  surround- 
ing him.  Here  he  awaited  the  attack  of  tlie  Britons,  who  being 
led  on  and  anhnated  by  the  heroic  Bunduica,  were  fast  advancing 
to  the  combat.  Previous  to  the  engagement,  the  Queen,  stand- 
ing in  her  war-diariot,  and  attended  by  her  violated  daughters, 
rode  through  the  ranks  of  her  army,  and  encouraged  them  ta 
fight  valiantly  in  defence  of  the  rights  of  their  injured  country.— 
She  exhorted  them  to  behave  as  men  determined  to  conquer  ar 

A3  die; 
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^'f  ^fbr  ^ch/'  said  the  gallant  female,  **i$  my  resoltttion^ 
who  am  bat  a  woman,  eveo  though  you^  who  are  men,  may  wish 
to  liye  li^e  slaves/  This  speech  Inspired  the  Britons  with  a 
fyflf  assurance  of  yictory;  and  they  testified  their"  apphiuse  by  loud 
Bp4  iH^p^ted  acclamations. 

Suetonius,  in  the  mean  tiioe,  bad  been  preparing  fiis  troops 
for  the  approachiog  danger*  He  entreated  them  not  to  be  dis- 
jjKiyed  at  the  clamours  of  their  barbarous  foes,  who,  how- 
ever pumerous,  he  exclaimed,  "  will  never  be  able  to  withstau4 
ifyt  fprcfi  of  your  weapons,  nor  your  valour,  which  has  so  often 
pjuut  tlyem  to  flight."  The  soldiers  listened  to  hi?  ej^hortations 
Vith  joy ;  and  their  eagerness  to  begiii  the  fight  coqld  only  be 
checked  by  the  commands  of  their  general,  who  ordered  them  to 
Xeep  t^eif  stations  till  the  fnry  of  the  first  assault  of  the  enefny 
])ad  subsided. 

The  Britons  rushed  to  the  combat  with  impetuosity;  they 
fiercely  discharged  their  darts  at  the  Roman  soldiers,  who  S)i9r 
tj^ined  the  shock  with  their  accustomed  resolution;  and  ^beo 
Ihe  greatest  part  of  the  missive  weapons  of  their  foes  was  ex- 
pefided^  m^de  an  attadc  with  the  fourteenth  legion,  and  drove 
t)ieii}  ))ack  in  confusion,  Suetonius  then  commanded  his  cavalry 
tp  advance,  who  with  their  long  lances  so  dbcomfited  thf  Briton;), 
4iat  their  ranks  successively  gave  way,  and  the  rout  soon  became 
general.  The  retreat  of  the  vanqubhed  Yfn^  impeded  by  their 
owp  imprudence;  for  so  coiifident  had  they  l^een  of  victory, 
that  they  assembled  their  wives  and  children  as  witni^sses  of  the 
miseries  they  intended  to  inflict  on  their  late  insulting  cqn* 
qu^rprs,  and  al|  the  passes  from  the  field  were  blocked  up  by  the 
carta  aqd  waggons  in  which  their  fiimilies  had  been  placed  to 
view  th^  battle.  The  slaughter  was  prodigious*;  and  even  t{ie 
b)p)ess  wpmen,  who  had  been  {he  ipounifiil  spectators  of  the 
dtte^f  of  thejr  dearest  rehitivea),  were  sacrificed  by  the  mercjlesa 

Vhw 

Qn  thU  dreadful  day  nearly  8o,ooO  of  t|ie  Britona  were  dastroyed,    whlU 
the  loss  of  the  Romans  hardly  ^ouni^  to  400, 
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Wheo  the  pursuit  had  ceased,  the  chiefs  of  the  Icon,  nfio  had 
escaped  the  sword,  began  to  collect  thescatteied  forces,  and  once 
more  resolved  to  try  the  chance  of  the  batde ;  but  iiodirig  tfasit 
BuodiDca,  unable  to  sustain  the  frustration^  of  her  dearM  hop^^ 
was  either  dead  with  grief,  or  had  terminated  her  days  by  poison^ 
they  soon  dispersed*  From  this  period  we  bate  no  records 
of  the  Iceni  as  a  separate  nation.  The  counties  they  mhabited 
weie  included  by  the  Romans  in  the  ditision  Flavia  CfSAfti- 
BNSis,  but  were  formed  by  the  Saxons  into  a  distinct  kingdom, 
and  named  East*Ang1ia.  This,  after  several  revolutionsy  became 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Wessex,  and,  with  the  other  states 
of  the  Octarchy,  was  incorporated  into  one  monarchy  mder 
llghert 

The  Saxon  name  of  the  county  of  Cambridge  was  Granta* 
brygsfyr ;  but  when  it  received  that  appellation  Is  uncertain,  at 
well  as  the  occasion  of  its  bemg  so  denominated.  On  the  north- 
west it  is  bounded  by  the  counties  of  Northampton,  Huntingdon, 
and  Bedford ;  on  the  south,  by  Hertfordshire  and  Essex ;  on  the 
cast,  by  Suffolk ;  on  the  north-east,  by  Norfolk ;  and  on  tfa4 
SKNrth,  by  Uncoinshhre.  Its  greatest  length  is  about  fiAy  miles ; 
ks  greatest  breadth,  at  the  southern  and  widest  extremity,  is 
•Oflsewhat  more  than  twenty-five :  its  circumference  is  about  130. 
It  oootaim  nearly  443,300  acres,  17  hundreds,  l63  parishes,  7 
amket-towns,  about  l6,4i0  houses,  and  89,400  inhabitants. 
The  limits  on  the  northern  half  are  chiefly  rivers,  and  their  com- 
munkating  branches;  on  the  southern  the  boundaries  are  wholly 
artificial. 

The  principal  rivers  of  Cambridgeshire  are  the  OcsB  and  the 
Gbakta,  or  Cam.  The  Ouse  enters  the  county  between 
Fenny  Drayton  and  Erith ;  thence  it  runs  eastward  through  the 
icns,  till,  at  some  distance  above  Denny  Abbey,  it  assumes  a 
northeriy  directiott,  and  paasii^  Stretham,  Ely,  and  Littleport^ 
flows  into  Norfolk.  Hie  Cam  has  three  branches,  the  chief  of 
wWch  rises  near  Ashwell,  in  Heitfordshire,  and  enters  this  county 
lothe  west  of  Gilden-Morden;  thence  flowing  to  the  north- 
cast,  it  receives  levexal  rivulets;  and  near  Giantchester  has  ifi 
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cnneot  enlarged  by  the  united  waters  of  its  sister  streams,  wUcb 
flow  ioto  this. county  from  Essex.  Hence  taking  a  northerly 
course,  Ihe  Cam  glides  through  the  walks  of  the  principal  colleges 
at  Cambridge,  and  having  passed  several  vilbiges,  falls  into  the 
Ouse  at  Harrimere,  in  the  parish  of  Stretham. 

Besides  the  above  rivers,  whose  channels  appear  to  have  been 
marked  out  by  Nature,  there  are  numerous  streams  in  the  north 
part  of  Cambridgeshire,  which  were  dictated  by  the  conveniences^ 
and  formed  by  the  industry  of  man.  These  intersect  the  county  in 
"various  directions ;  and,  by  carrying  off  the  the  surplus  waters  of 
the  fens,  have  been  the  means  of  bringing  many  thousand  acres 
into  cultivation.  The  chief  drains  are  the  old  and  new  Bedjford 
Riven,  which  are  navigable  for  upwards  of  twenty  miles,  in  a 
straight  line  across  the  county  from  Erith  to  Denver. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  general  description  of  Cambridge- 
shire, we  shall  record  the.  roost  interesting  particulars  connected 
with  the  History  of  the  Greai  Level  of  the  Fens,  which  includes 
nearly  400,000  acres,  lying  in  the  seveml  counties  of  Cambridge, 
Huntingdon,  Northampton,  Lincohi,  Norfolk,  andSuffi>lk. 

The  chief  part  of  this  extensive  tract  appears,  from  the  various 
j^aenomena  noticed  by  different  authors,  to  have  been  formerly  a 
dry  and  cultivated  land;  but  either  through  iiyudiciotts  embank- 
ments, which  prevented  the  waters  from  the  upbmds  issuing  at 
their  proper  outfalls,  or  from  sudden  and  violent  convulsions  of 
nature,  it  was  reduced  to  the  state  of  a  morass ;  where  the  waters 
stagnating,  and  becoming  putrid,  filled  the  air  with  noxious  exha- 
lations ;  and  not  only  destroyed  the  health  of  the  inhabitants,  but 
likevnse  impeded  their  endeavours  to  obtain  necessaries ;  the  coun- 
try being  almost  rendered  impassable  even  to  boats,  by  the  sedge, 
reeds,  and  slime,  with  which  it  was  covered* 

That  this  vast  level  was  at  first  a  firm  dry  land,  and  not  an* 
noyed  with  any  extraordinary  inundation  by  the  sea,  or  stagnatkm 
of  fresh  waters,  though  the  surfiice  was  originally  much  lower 
than  it  is  at  present,  is  evident  firom  the  quantity  of  ^rees  that  have 
been  found  buried  in  different  parts  of  the  fens,  and  also  from  9 
variety  of  other  cucumstanoes* 

Dugdale^ 


Diigdale»  m  bis  **Hutoiy  of  BmbuifctBg,''  oteetves,  diatifi 
making  aevcnl  cbaniieb  for  dniniog  the  Isle  of  Axholm,  great 
noabers  of  oak,  fir,  and  other  trees,  were  found  io  the  moor* 
The  fir  trees  lay  at  the  depth  of  between  four  an<)  five  feet;  but 
the  oaks  were  but  little  more  than  three  feet  beneath  the  soil.— 
They  were  discovered  lying  near  Iheir  roots,  which  *'  still  stand 
as  they  grew;"  that  is,  ^  in  firm  earth  below  tiie  moor;  and  thft 
bodies,  for  the  most  part,  nortli-west  from  the  roots;  not  cat 
down  with  axes,  but  burnt  asunder,  somewhat  near  the  ground^ 
as  the  ends  of  them,  being  coaled,  do  manifest  The  oaks,  were 
lying  in  multitudes,  and  of  an  extraordinary  uae,  being  fivt 
yards  in  compass,  and  sixteen  yards  long;  and  some  smaller  of 
a  great  length,  with  a  good  quantity  of  acorns  and  small  nuts 
near  them."  Similar  discoveries  have  been  made  in  the  fm 
near  Thomey;  in  digging  the  chaimel  to  the  north  of  Lyna, 
called  Dowoham  Eau;  and  ui  many  other  places.  In  Manh- 
hnd,  continues  Dugdale,  ^' about  a  mile  westward  of  Ma^* 
dalea  Bridge,  at  setting  down  a  sluice  very  lately,  there  were 
discovered,  at  seventeen  feet  deep,  several  furze  buslies  and  mil 
treeSy  pressed  flat  down,  with  nuts  sound  and  firm  lymg  by  them: 
the  bushes  and  trees  were  standing  in  the  solid  earth,  below  the 
flit,  which  had  been  brought  by  the  inundation  of  the  sea,  and  a 
time  raised  to  that  great  thickness." 

Mr.  Richard  Atkins,  a  gentleman  of  considerable  nseardf, 
and  a  commissioner  of  Sewers  m  the  reign  of  James  the  Fhsr, 
was  of  opinion,  that  tlie  fens  were  formerly  meadow-land,  fruit^ 
ful,  healthy,  and  lucrative  to  the  inhabitants,  from  aflbrding  relief 
to  the  people  of  the  high  lands  m  times  of  great  drought.  **  Pe» 
terborough,"  be  observes,  *'  was  of  old  called  Meadkamttead,  on 
account  of  the  meadows  there;  though  most  of  the  present  fens 
bekiQg  to  that  district.  Thus  likewise,  Ely  Feo,  or  Peterborough' 
Great  Fen,  was  once  forest" 

la  a  paper  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  by  the  Rev. 
Ur.  John  Rastrick,  of  Kings  Lyim,  and .  published  in  the  Philo* 
iqihical  Traosactioos%  it  is   mentioned,  that,  on  rcmovmg  the 

foondatioB 
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foandatkmof  tKeoId  sluice  8t  tlie  end  of  HamsiOBd's  Bank, 
where  k  falls  into  Boston  Haven,  the  workmen  dbcorered  many 
iMyts  of  trees,  issuing  from  their  boles  or  trunks,  spread  in  the 
grottUd ;  and  on  taking  them  up  with  the  earth  in  which  they 
were  embedded,  they  met  with  a  solid  gravelly  and  stony  soil, 
of  tlie  high  country  kind,  but  black  and  discoloured,  from  length 
of  years,  and  the  change  whfeh  bad  befallen  it. 

Mr.  Elstob,  in  his  ^  Historical  Account  of  the  Bedford  Lerel,*' 
aiiffms,  that,  in  his  perambulations  over  the  levels  of  Sutton  and 
licpal,  and  others  adjacent  in  the  counties  of  Cambridge  and 
Haati^gdon,  he  observed,  **  at  the  depth  cif  about  three  feel 
under  the  pieaeat  moorish  soil,  mukitiides  of  roots  of  large  ttees^ 
ataading  as  they  had  grown,  from  which  the  bodies  bad  maniiestly 
been  sawn  off.''  ^  Some  of  them/  continues  he,  '*  I  then  saw 
lyiag  at  a  snail  distance  from  their  roots,  at  the  depth  above  men- 
tiooed;  and  1  was  credibly  informed,  that  pneat  numbers  had  been 
and  were  still  found  severed,  and  lying  in  the  same  manner." 

This  writer  relates  ako,  that  in  driving  the  piles  for  securiof 
the  foundation  of  the  great  sluice  at  the  mouth  of  the  new 
cut,  a  little  above  Boston,  in  Lincohisliire,  in  the  year  176^, 
roots  of  trees  were  found  at  the  depth  of  e^hteen  feet  below  the 
theu  pasturage  surface,  standing  as  the  trees  had  grown.  Some 
of  them  were  obliged  to  be  chopt  through  to  make  a  passage  for 
thepika.  In  some  other  parts  of  the  trench  dug  for  laying  the 
same  foimdations,  small  shells  were  discovered,  disposed  in  the 
same  manner  as  they  are  often  found  at  the  bottom  and  sides  of 
flie  narsb  creeki. 

The  preceding  instances  are  sufficient^oofs  that  the  surfhce 
of  tbbkvel  was  anciently  much  lower  than  it  is  at  present;  and 
also  tht^  it  must  have  remained  dry  for  a  vast  number  of  years^ 
nthowiae  the  trees  could  never  have  attained  the  magnitude 
which  they  appear  to  have  done  by  the  above  statements.  In 
what  age,  or  from  what  causes,  the  waters  overspread  the  cono- 
tiy,  and  converted  this  eitensive  district  into  feos,  is  uncertain; 
yet  there  are  reasons  to  believe,  that  the  Great  Level  would 
have  lenaaioed   in  a   flourishu^   state  till   the   present   time, 

if 


if  tfie  opentioos  of  nature  had  not  teen  interrupted  by  tiw  wmfa 
♦fart. 

Dngdak,  in  a  quotation  extracted  fironi  the  Lde  of  Agrioola  hf 
Tadta%  says*  that  **  the  Britons  coinplained  that  their  hands 
fnd  bodies  were  worn  out,  and  consamed,  by  the  Roflums,  in 
flearing  tlie  woods,  and  embanking  the  fens."  This  sentenei^ 
when  considered  conjointly  with  the  foregoing  accounts  of  thn 
(tate  b  which  the  trees  have  been  found,  enables  us  to  fom  an 
idea  of  the  time  when  the  woods  were  destroyed,  whieh  appeals  l» 
bave  been  before  the  Romans  had  secured  the  entire  possession  of 
Ibe  Island.  Some  of  the  trees,  we  find,  were  bnnit,  and  othen 
spnm  down,  and  this  evidently  without  any  regard  either  to  profit 
or  utility,  since  the  trunks  were  left  to  perish  on  the  soil  where 
t|bey  grew.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  they  were  felled  lod^ 
prii«  the  Britons  of  shelter,  and  to  enable  the  Roaiaa  soldiers  to 
amrch  in  greater  security,  and  obtam  an  easier  conquest 

The  Emperor  Severus  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  iniss^ 
seded  tlie  ftns  with  causeways.  Dugdale  has  mentiooed  one  sup* 
pooed  to  have  been  made  by  him,  whose  length  was  tweoty-feor 
niles,  extending  from  DeoTcr,  in  Norfolk,  to  Peterborough.  TUs 
was  composed  of  grnrel  about  three  feet  in  dqith,  and  saty  fteC 
biQad,  and  is  now  covered  with  moor  Aom  three  to  five  ibrt  hi 
thickness.  This  furnishes  another  proof  of  the  great  alterations 
which  the  fens  have  undergone;  yet  the  changes  that  Imve  tahea 
place  may  be  illpstrated  still  fiirther. 

The  celebrated  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  when  makbg  a  pool  at  the 
odge  of  Connington  Downs,  in  Huntingdonshire,  found  the  8kel»> 
too  of  a  hurge  sea-fish,  nearly  twenty  feet  long,  abcMit  sn  feet  be* 
qeath  the  superfices  of  the  gronnd,  and  as  much  bekom  the  general 
level  of  the  fens.  Many  of  the  bones,  which,  irom  their  long 
CQOtinnaiice  m  the  earth,  were  incruated  with  stone,  weie  psep>. 
served,  and  are  reported  to  be  still  in  the  possesskm  of  Sir  &<k 
hert'a  descendants. 

On  deepening  the  channel  of  Wisbech  River,  in  the  year  1035, 
the  workmen,  at  eight  feet  below  the  then  hottjom,  discovered  a 
second  bottom,  which  was  stony,  with  seven  boats  lymg  hi  it, 

covered 
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cvfered  with  »ilt  And  aft  Wbktiesea,  on  digging  throtigb  the 
Bioor  at  eight  feet  deep,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  moat  to 
secure  a  piaotation  of  fTttit-trees,  a  perfect  soil  was  found,  with 
swaths  •f  grass  l^mg  on  it,  as  they  \^ere  at  first  mowed.  The 
latter  circumstance  may  lead  us  to  inmgine,  that  the  inundatioQ 
which  ovtfwhehned  the  country  bad  not  been  foreseen  by  the 
idbabitants. 

When  the  foundation  was  dug  of  Shirbeck  sluice,  near  Boston^ 
at  the  depth  of  sixteen  feet,  a  snfith's  forge  was  discovered, 
embedded  in  silt,  with  all  the  tools  belonging  to  it,  several 
bmrseNsboes,  and  some  other  articles.  And  at  setting  down  a 
aluioe  a  little  below  Magdalen  Fall,  a  stone,  eight  feet  long,  and 
a  cart-wheel,  where  Ibund,  at  a  similar  depth  below  the  surface.-— 
Lartly,  near  the  liver  Welland,  at  the  depth  of  about  ten  feet, 
several  old  boata  were  dug  up;  and  at  the  same  depth,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  the  remains  of  ancient  tan  rats,  or 
pils^  a  great  qaaiitiiy  of  boms,  and  some  shoe  soles  of  a  very 
aousoal  form,  with  sharp  pointed  toes,  4umed  np  in  the  manner 
tiiey  appear  to  have  been  worn  in  the  time  of  Rkbard  the 
Second. 

Hearj  of  Hontmgdon,  who  Kved  in  the  reign  of  King  Stepbeir, 
descfibes  this  fenny  comitry  as  ^  very  pleasant  and  agreeable  to 
the  eye>  watered  by  many  rivers  which  run  through  it,  diversi- 
fiad  with  Bsany  large  and  small  lakes,  and  adorned  with  many 
woods  and  islands."  And  William  of  Malmsbury,  who  lived  till 
the  first  year  of  Henry  the  Second,  has  painted  the  state  of  the 
land  round  Thomey  in  the  most  glowing  colors.  He  represents 
it  as  ^*  a  very  paradise^  for  that  in  pleasure  and  delight,  it  re- 
aanbiea  heaven  itself;  the  very  marshes  abounding  m  trees, 
whose  length  without  knots  do  emuhite  the  stars.  The  plain 
dieie  is  as  level  as  the  sea,  which,  with  the  fiouiishing  of  the 
grass,,  allareth  the  eye;  and  so  smooth,  that  there  is  nothing  to 
hinder  him  that  runs  through  it;  neither  is  there  any  waste  phce 
in  it;  ibr  in  some  parts  thereof  there  are  apple-trees;  in  others, 
nines,  which  either  spread  upon  the  grounds,  or  run  along  the 
poles." 

Making 
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Making  every  attowance  for*  the  iorid  coloring  of  \\mm  ex* 
tracts,  k  b  manifest,  that  the  Level,  in  the  times  of  tfae  above 
writers,  must  have  been  in  a  very  flourishing  and  superior  con- 
dition to  what  it  was  a  few  centuries  afterwards,  when  the  finis 
were  covered  with  water,  <<  and  the  inhabitants  of  many  iskindi 
in  danger  of  perishing  for  want  of  Ibod.''  Whatever  ooeasioued 
the  alteration,  it  clearly  appears*,  that  attempts  at  draking  weai 
made  as  eariy  as  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First,  and  have  beeq 
coatiaded  with  various  success  till  the  present  time.  The  fiunotts 
John  of  Gaunt,  son  of  Edward  the  Third,  and  Margaret,  Gounlam 
of  Richmond,  were  among  the  first  adventurers  who  embufked  a 
this  undertaking. 

"  The  reign  of  El'unbeth,"  observes  Mr.  Goughf,  ^'ml^bi 
properly  fixed  on  as  the  period  when  the  Great  Level  begaa  H 
become  immediately  a  public  care."  lu  her  twentieth  year  n 
commissioa  was  granted  to  Sir  Thomas  Cecil,  Sir  William  Vkm 
Williams,  and  others,  to  drain  the  fens  about  Qgws  Onm;  hA 
the  mutility  of  such  a  partial  design  appears  to  have  been  eai^ 
foreseen,  as  tbeie  is  no  account  of  tlie  plan  ever  having  been 
acted  on.  In  her  forty-third  year,  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed 
on  a  general  pkin,  which  not  only  included  tbe  drainii^  of  the 
Great  Level,  but  likewise  all  the  marshes  and  drowned  hnds  in 
the  kingdom.  This  scheme,  for  which  resources  equal  to  the  ex^ 
tent  of  tbe  undertaking  are  said  to  have  been  provided,  was  hm^ 
trated  by  the  Queen's  death.  In  the  begirniing  of  tbe  ie%n  of 
James  tbe  First,  Sir  John  Popham,  the  Lord  Chief  Jostke,  pio- 
cured  an  act  for  draining  the  fens  in  tbe  Isle  of  Ely,  and  tbe  hmds 
io  the  adjacent  counties. 

The  work  was  cpmmenced  with  great  spirit,  but  was  soon  i^' 
tarded  by  the  death  of  Lord  Popham;  and  aAerwards  entirely 
dropt,  through  the  op)x>sition  of  some  land-owners,  who  c<Kioeived 
themselves  injured.  The  persons  that  next  attempted  to  proceed 
with  this,  important  undertaking,  were  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  Sir 

William 
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WiHiani  A^loiF,  Bart.  UniT  Anthony  Thcfttm,  Esq.  but  fheir  pro- 
pMtls  DOC  being  agreeable;  to  tlMs^  fl'bd  acted  m  CotiinAsiotieti 
€■  bdmlf  of  the  firofirietdrs,  and  much  tittle  having  been  lost  b^ 
thtt  meetkiga  hekt  te  delemine  the  conteated  points^  (he  King 
hkumM  resolved  to  become  adve«llfirer»  and  actually  undertook 
tfaeberculean  labor  of  draining  the  fens,  on  condition  of  receiv* 
%if  I20fi60  acres  as  a  remaneration  when  the  work  was  com* 
|»kte<L 

This  agreemait  wag  carried  into  a  fan^,  and  here  the  desigtf 
mmhuued;  for  the  pefiticai  embarrassments  wfikh  attended  th€ 
ftOMUDder  of  the  leign^  of  the  fickle  James,  prevented  a  singfe 
gtcp  being  taken  to  carry  it  into  execution.  In  the  sixth  of 
Chntathe  Pirsf,  Sir  Christopher  Vermiridipu,  a  Holfslndier,  in  a 
Mitract  with  the  commissioners  of  sewers,  engaged  to  drain  flit! 
Ihoiy  on  condition  that  90,000  acres  of  land,  when  drained, 
Aould  be  transferred  to  faim.  Tliis  agreement  would  probably 
feate  been  execated;  but  when  Vermuiden  had  surveyed  the 
hB9df  and  mnde  drawings  of  the  works  ttiat  were  necessar}',  h^ 
appaaiytO'havcf  thought  the  reward  insufflcf^f,  and  demanded 
an*  aikHdotial  allotment  of  5000  acres.  This  proposal  was  re- 
JMted:  asore  trtsm  the  prejudices  that  prevailed  against  him  as  a 
Ibreignei,  than  from  any  supposition  tliat  his  demands  were  ex- 
iMvngant;  fer  soon  af^ierwiirds  the  commissioners;  with  the  consent 
0f  the  baid^ldevS)  engaged  on  the  same  terms  of  95,000  ad«Sy 
ipith  Francis,  Earl  of  Bedford;  who  had  large  possessions  in  the 
fttt^  llifough  the  grant  to*  his  ancestor  of  TItomey  Abbey  and  iti 
aftpnrtenances. 

Before  the  commencement  of  the  work,  thirteen  gentlemen,  of 

h^b  lank  and  respectability,  offbred  to  become  joint  adventurers 

with  the  Earl;  and  their  proposals  being  accepted,   the  under- 

tkhing  commeuced.    In  the  year  l634,  the  King  granted  the  ad« 

wnturers  a  charter  of  incorporation;  and  three  years  and  a  half 

from  that  period  the  commissioneis  adjudged  that  the  Level  was 

dtained^,  and,  accompanied  by  his  Majesty's  surveyor,  attended  to 

•et  out  the  Earl's  allotment. 

Front 

•  The  expenditure  oa  this  occasion  bad   amounted  to  upwards  of  too,OOQl* 
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.  Fcon  Oil  tine  the  fturooraUe  duposhkiBofChatletf  temrds 
(be  adveatartrs  begm  to  change;  sad  early  ia  the  eosuiog  year^ 
\6^^  a  meeting  was  heM  at  Uuntin^oiiy  of  persons  devvtect  t» 
Ijhe  will  of  the  Crown,  who  weie  empowesed  to  esianiiiie  iato  tbe 
elility  of  the  measures  execeted  by  the  Earl.  The  new  conuiuap* 
siooeia  deebred  that  the  woiks  weie  incomplete;  andaeoepted 
the  Kiiig%  proposal  to  diain  the  fens,  for  wliich  he  was  to  veceive 
not  only  the  95»000  acces^  but  also  57»O0O  additional !  fivei^r 
hope  of  advauitaga  whieh  Charles  expected  to  reap  Aem  tUa  un* 
dertaking,  was  entirely  diss^ted  by  the  enseing  troubles^  wUsk 
peeaeBled  eveiy  fucther  prooeculton  of  the  w^rk  till  the  year  l6^ 
wheo  Willian^'Earl  of  Bedford,  the  heir  and  auccessor  of  Fsaneis^ 
was  legtoacd  by  the  Conveation-ParliameiU  to  all  the  righti.ef  hia 
&ther. 

The  act  obtained  at  this  period  settled  the  boundaries  of  the 
Level,  and  gave  fresh  vigor  to  the  undertaking*  The  wosks  which 
bad  fiiUen  to  decay  were  repaured,  and  new  channels  nwde,  with 
«o  mach  propriety  ia  the  opwion  of  the  comniisskinwa,  that,  041 
die  25th  of  March,  ui  the  year  iSSS,  the  Level  was  adjudlg^d  t» 
be  fiiUy  di^iaed,  and  the  95,000  acres  awarded  to  the  EmI,  aad 
his  participants;  die  latter  of  whosa  were  neaily  ruioed  Igrlhtf 
expence  of  draiamg,  which  amounted  to  upwards  of  400,0Mi» 

latliefifteenthof  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  the  fomer.a^ 
was  ooofioned  in  its  most  essential  ebuses;  and  a  Corporatiba, 
^ppsisting  of  a  Governor,  six  Bailifl^  twenty  Cposervatoia  and 
Commop^i  was.  established  upder  the  titla  of  ^'  Conservatoia 
of  the  Great  Level  of  the  Fens,*  for  its  better  govenunent  These^ 
amuniasiOBera  were  empowered  to  levy  taxes  on  the  95,000  acreSi 
to  defray  whatever  expeooes  might  arise  m  their  preservation;  but 
only  83,000  acres  were  vested  in  the  Corporation,  in  trust  for  the 
Eari  of  Bedford  and  his  associates.  The  remaining  12,000  havkig 
been  allotted  to  Cbariet  the  Fiist»  in  pursuance  of  the  agveeiqent 
made  by  the  persons  who  met  at  Uuntingdon,  w«re  now  assigned 
to  the  .King,  with  the  excqitian  of  2000*  acces,  which  had  beea 
granted  to  tbe  Eariof  FortlamL 

Though 
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Tlioiigli  the  Corporation  were  invested  with  power,  by  tbe  above 
act,  to  levy  taxes  generally  on  the  adveoturers  land,  yet,  as  tbe 
Ibrm  and  ninnner  in  which  that  power  was  to  be  exercised  was 
BOt  prescribed,  they  could  only  leVy  a  specific  sum  on  every  acre ; 
tt  proceeding  niauifestty  unjust,  as  the  kinds  varied  so  mucb  in 
value,  that  an  equal  tax  nearly  amounted  to  the  whole  sum  the 
kferior  lands  were  worth.  Application  therefore  was  made  to 
the  Legislature  for  power  to  remedy  this  inconvenience,  by  grant- 
ing authority  to  substitute  a  gradual  acre  tax ;  and  commissionerv 
were  appointed  by  the  Parliament,  to  survey  and  rate  the  land 
according  to  its  value.  Under  this  comniissioo  it  was  sorted  into 
eleven  degrees,  and  that  with  so  much  impartiality,  that  the  pro- 
portional values,  as  then  ascertained,  have  ever  suice  been  regard* 
td  as  a  standard. 

In  the  year  1697  the  Bedford  Level  was  divided  into  three  dis* 
tficts.  North,  Middle,  and  South ;  havmg  one  surveyor  ibr  each 
of  the  former,  and  two  for  the  latter.    This  distribution,  which 
had  been  made  for  its  better  government,  was  tbe  source  of  coau 
aMerable  divisions.    A  misconceived  distinction  of  interests  arose 
between  the  different  proprietors ;  and  their  dissatisfaction  being 
iMfeased  during  a  long  minority  in  the  Bedford  family,  to  whom, 
as  principal   proprietors   of  the  North  Level,    the  others  were 
greatly  indebted,  application  was  made  to  the  Legislature  in  the 
year  1753,   and  an  act  obtained  to  settle  the  accounts  of  the' 
Corporation,  and  separate  the  North  Level  from  the  rest,  exoepi 
in  those  instances  where  their  alliance  was  necessary  fos  the  ser- 
vice of  the  country.    On  this  occasion  the  Duke  of  Bedford  re- 
aiitted  tbe  sum  due  to  him  from  the  South  and  Middle  Levels; 
aod  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  to  whom  they  were  also  indebted,  con. 
curred  in  the  generous  example. 

Soon  after  tbe  passing  of  the  above  act,  which  separated  the 
North  from  the  Middle  and  South  Levels,  a  treaty  was  nego^ 
ciated  between  the  Bedford  Level  Corporation,  and  tbe  pri»ti}Nil 
persons  interested  in  the  trade  carried  on  through  the  river 
Nene,  from  the  Port  of  Lynn  to  Ihe  counties  of  NortbaraptoB 

and 
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and  HuQtiagdon*  That  part  of  the  river  which  lay  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Great  JLevel,  was  so  filled  up  by  the  silt  and 
other  matter  which  the  tides  and  upland  waters  had  deposited, 
that  the  navif^tion  was  much  impeded,  <aud  the  expeoce  of  every 
voyage  considerably  iiKreased.  This  caused  an  application  to 
the  Managers  of  tlie  Bedford  Level,  for  their  assistance  in  the 
necessary  work  of  cleansing  the  channel  of  the  river,  and  making 
it  deeper;  and  the  parties,  after  several  meetinp,  agreed  in  the 
outlines  of  a  plan  intended  to  answer  the  ends  both  of  draining 
and  navigation.  The  same  year  the  persons  interested  applied  to 
Parliament,  and  the  measures  proposed  for  their  mutual  benefit 
received  the  sanction  of  the  Legislature*  By  the  act  then  passed, 
the  Corporation  of  the  Bedford  Level  renounce  the  general  power 
possessed  over  the  river  aud  its  banks,  and  unite  with  a  stated 
number  of  land  proprietors,  chosen  from  the  South  and  Middle 
Districts,  in  raising  a  fund,  to  be  appropriated  to  scour  out  and 
deepen  the  bed  of  the  Neiie  and  its  conunupicating  branches. 

The  above  acts  fonn  the  basb  of  the  constitution  appomted  for 
the  government  of  the  Bedford  Level;  for  though  many  others 
have  been  procured  within  the  last  fifty  years,  for  draining  separate 
districts  within  its  limits,  yet  they  all  contain  a  clause,  reserving 
the  powers  of  the  Corporation  as  established  by  the  fifteenth 
of  Charles  the  Second.  Of  late  years  a  measure  has  been  fre- 
quently agitated,  and  in  179^  ^^^^  passed  into  a  law,  for  improving 
the  outfiill  of  the  river  Ouse,  and  amending  the  drainage  of  the 
South  and  Middle  Levels,  by  making  a  cut  across  the  marshes. 
from  Eau-Brink  to  Lynn.  Great  advantages  are  expected  to  be 
derived  from  thb  new  channel;  and  the  commissioners  af^pointed 
by  the  act  are  now  employed  in  levying  taxes  to  enable  them  to 
proceed  with  the  work. 

Notwithstanding  the  various  projects  that  have  been  executed, 
and  the  vast  expense  incurred,- to  compleat  the  drainage  of  the  • 
Fens,  the  work  is  yet  imperfect;  and  in  many  phices  the  farmer 
is  still  liable  to  have  all  the  produce  of  his  grounds  carried  away 
by  inundations.  The  peculiar  sittution  of  the  Level,  which 
lenders  it  the  receiver  of  th^  collected  waters  of  nine  counties, 
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and  the  want  of  attention  to  those  comprehensive  measures  which 
alone  could  have  e<|ualled  the  evil,  by  providing  a  sufficient 
cutlet  to  the  sea  for  the  descending  torrent,  when  swelled  by  the 
numerous  currents  from  the  hills  produced  by  a  rainy  season,  are 
frequently  the  occa^n  of  high  floods,  by  which  many  thousand 
acres  of  prime  land  are  overwhelmed,  and  made  useless,  for  the 
whole  year. 

Among  the  great  variety  of  expedients  employed  to  drain  the 
marshes,  where  the  regular  and  common  means  have  failed,  is  the 
erection  of  windmills,  which,  from  their  number  and  situation 
m  the  north  part  of  the  county,  presents  a  very  singular  and 
somewhat  whimsical  appearance.  These  raise  the  water  to  a  suffi- 
cient  height  to  admit  of  its  being  conveyed  into  receptacles  enough 
elevated  to  carry  it  into  its  proper  channel. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Agricultural  Survey  of  this  County,  that  up- 
vrards  of  150,000  acres  are  stfll  in  the  condition  of  waste  and 
unimproved  fen,  the  average  value  l)eing  little  more  than  four 
shillings  an  acre.  This  is  somewhat  inaccurate ;  for  though  the 
extent  of  the  unimproved  fens  is  very  considerable,  they  certainly . 
do  not  include  so  great  a  number  of  acres.  Tlie  lands  still  waste, 
however,  sufficiently  demonstrate,  that  the  immense  labor  employed 
in  the  draining  of  the  Level,  has  not  been  attended  with  the  salu- 
tary effects  which  the  promoters  of  the  various  plans  too  fondly 
imagined.  ^  The  snake  is  scotched,  not  killed;*'  and  it  may  still 
be  made  a  question,  whether  the  remedies  proposed,  and  partially 
executed,  are  adequate  to  effisct  the  intended  purpose. 

The  elevated  spots  on  which  the  towns  and  villages  are  built'  in 
the  northern  division  of  the  county,  appear  like  islands  rising 
from  the  midst  of  low  and  level  marshes ;  and  the  churches  being 
generally  erected  on  the  highest  parts,  may  be  distinguished  at  the 
distance  of  several  miles.  The  cottages  are  in  many  places  no- 
thing more  than  mud  walls  covered  with  thatch  or  reed.  The 
application  of  the  land  is  various.  In  those  parts  which  have  been 
preserved  from  the  floods,  or  are  only  subject  to  occasional  over- 
flowings, it  has  all  the  fertility  of  water  meadows.  The  crops  of 
oats  are  particularly  exubeiant,  the  produce  being  frequently  from 
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forty-five  to  sixty  bushels  an  acre :  great  quantities  of  wheat  and 
cole-seed  are  also  grown,  and  generally  with  a  proportional  iiK 
crease.  Many  thousand  acres,  particularly  on  the  north-wcstcm 
side,  are  appropriated  to  pasture. 

In  the  neighhourliood  of  Elm,  Upwell,  Outwell,  &c«  consH 
derable  quantities  of  hemp  and  flax  are  grown;  but  the  culture 
of  these  articles,  as  a  preparation  for  wheat,  does  not  receive 
that  attention  which  their  importance  demands.  Some'  very  fine 
butter  is  made  on  the  dairy  farms  in  tliis  district :  and  the  vicinity 
of  Cottenhani  is  famous  for  a  peculiar  kind  of  new  cheese,  of  a 
singularly  delicious  flavour.  The  superiority  of  this  cheese  h 
partly  ascribed  to  the  mode  observed  in  the  management  of  the 
dairies,  and  partly  to  the  nature  of  the  herbage  on  the  commons. 
In  thb  part  of  the  county  many  calves  are  suckled  for  the  London 
markets.  The  salt  marshes  in  the  north-western  comer  of  Cam* 
bridgeshire  are  remarkably  favorable  for  the  growth  of  corn ;  but 
their  situation  renders  them  so  extremely  liable  to  be  overflowed, 
that  their  luxuriant  produce  is  too  frequently  destroyed  by  the 
floods. 

The  soutli-easteni  diviuon,  reaching  from  Gogmagog  Hills 
to  Newmarket,  is  bleak,  heathy,  and  thinly  inhabited ;  being 
connected  with  that  vast  tract  of  land,  Which,  extending  sonth- 
wards  into  Essex,^  and  northwards  across  Suffolk' iuto  Norfolk, 
forms  one  of  the  largest  downs  in  the  kingdom.  This  is  chiefly 
applied  to  sheep-walks;  but  some  of  its  more  fertile  portions  have 
been  appropriated  to  the  growth  of  barley.  The  south  and  south- 
western parts  of  the  county,  which  principally  consist  of  elevate<f 
land,  exhibit  a  reinarkable  contrast  to  the  northern  division,  and 
are  productive  of  fine  wheat,  barley,  and  oats;  though  the  heaths 
and  commons  that  intersect  these  districts,  fumbh  sustenance  to 
many  thousand  sheep,  chiefly  of  the  Norfolk  and  West  Country 
kinds.  The  valley  through  which  the  Cam  flows  from  Steeple 
Morden  to  Walton,  is  called  The  Dairies^  from  being  almost 
wholly  appropriated  to  dairy  farms.  In  some  of  the  parishes  bor- 
dering on  Essex,  saflfron  is  cultivated. 

B2  Th^ 
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The  sheep  in  (he  lower  parts,  of  the  couoty  appear  to  be  veiy 
subject  to  the  rot ;  this  has  been  attributed^  witli  every  aj>pear- 
ance  of  probability,  to  the  neglected  state  of  the  fens,  which  has 
occasioned  the  ground  to  be  covered  with  rank  and  unwliolesome 
herbage.  In  some  parts  of  the  uplands  the  ravages  of  another 
disease  have  been  nearly  as  fatal  to  the  sheep  as  the  rot.  By  this 
disorder  the  poor  animals  are  reduced  to  a  state  of  extreme  irrita- 
tion, and  starting  suddenly,  will  run  a  few  steps,  and  then  fail  to 
the  earth,  where  having  remained  a  few  minutes,  they  rise,  and 
begin  feeding  as  if  in  perfect  health.  In  this  manner  they  some- 
times languish  for  ten  or  twelve  weeks;  but  as  the  instances  of 
cure  have  been  very  mifrequent,  they  are  generally  killed  on  the 
appearance  of  the  first  symptoms. 

The  Soil  of  Cambridgeshire  b  greatly  diversified.  The  rich 
marshes  in.the  vicinity  of  Wisbech  consbt  of  a  mixture  of  sand 
and  clay,  or  siU;  in  the  fens,  of  a  strong  black  earth,  or  moor, 
lying  on  a  gault  or  gravel,  or  turf-moor,  and  very  favorable  for 
the  culture  of  oats  and  cole-seed.  In  the  uplands,  of  chalk,  gra- 
vel, loam,  and  tender  clay,  and  clay  upon  a  gault.  The  common 
mamires  are  sometimes  aided  by  the  application  of  oil-cake  dust, 
pigeons'  dung,  decayed  woollen  rags,  soot,  &c.  The  drill  hus- 
bandry, till  lately,  had  been  chiefly  employed  at  Winipole,  on 
the  estate  of  Lord  Hardwicke,  but  appears  to  be  fast  spreading, 
Und,  with  the  introduction  of  some  new  agricultural  machines, 
promises  to  become  of  essential  service.  The  general  rent  of  farms 
is  from  501.  to  3501.  per  aqnum;  but  the  rental  of  some  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Wisbech  are  as  high  as  8001.  and  one  in  the 
parish  of  Wood  Ditton,  is  occupied  at  the  rent  of  1000  guineas 
yearly.  The  wood-hinds  are  extremely  small^  the  whole  quantity  of 
timl^^r  throughout  the  county  scs^rcely  amounting  to  1000  acres, 
and  these  principally  scattered  through  the  parishes  of  Stackvvorth, 
Wood  Ditton,  Lmton,  Bartlow,  Boxworth,  Wimpole,  and  Mad- 
ingley.  The  greatest  part  of  the  land  is  open  field;  but  indosures 
are  rapidly  taking  pUioe,  new  bills  for  that  purpose  being  applied 
for,  and  obtained,  every  session  of  Parliament.  Manufactures  are 
hardly  known  in  this  county;  and,  with  the  exception  of  those  per* 
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sons  who  obtain  subsistence  by  making  the  celebrated  white 
bricks,  and  coarse  pottery  with  the  same  clay,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Ely,  most  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  m  agriculture ; 
others  derive  support  from  spinning  yarn  for  the  Norwich  weavers. 
Cambridgeshire,  with  the  exception  6fa  few  parbhes  on  the 
east  and  north-east  sides,  which  helongto  the  Sees  of  Norwich  and 
Rochester,  was  taken  from  the  See  of  Lincoln,  by  Henry  the 
First,  in  the  year  U14,  and  made  into  a  separate  diocese  for  the 
iiew2}'-erected  bishopric  of  Ely.  It  sends  six  Members  to  Parlia- 
ment, viz.  two  for  the  shure,  two  for  the  town  of  Cambridge,  and 
two  for  the  University ;  pays  nine  parts  of  the  knd-tax,  and  sup- 
plies  the  militia  with  4S0  men. 

CAMBRIDGE. 

The  antiquity  of  this  much  celebrated  town  has  been  a  theme 
fruitful  of  disputation.  The  supporters  of  its  remote  origin  have 
not  scrupled  to  afiirm,  that  the  University  was  founded  375  years 
prior  to  the  birth  of  Christ.  Tliey  assert,  that  Cantaber,  a  Spa- 
niard, and  son-in-law  to  Gurgunt,  King  of  Britain,  built  several 
cities,  and,  among  others,  CaergrarU^  r.ow  Cambridge,  where  he 
established  a  seminary  for  the  instruction  of  youth,  and  appointed 
teachers  from  the  philosophers  and  astronomers  whom  he  had  sent 
for  to  Athens,  in  which  place  he  had  himself  been  educated.  To 
strengthen  tin's  wild  tale,  it  has  been  said,  that  Ana^^imander,  and 
after  him,  Anaxagorns,  travelling  to  this  country,  became  teachers 
of  philosophy  at  Cambridge,  which  thenceforth  was  called  the 
City  of  Scholars  ;  that  Cassivellaunus  besfowed  on  it  the  privileges 
of  a  sanctuary;  that  Julius  Csesar  deprived  it  of  some  of  its  pro- 
fessors, and  convened  them  to  Rome,  where  they  afterwards  were 
greatly  celebrated ;  that  in  th^  reign  of  King  Lucius,  3000  of  its 
students  were  baptised  at  on^  time;  and  that  in  the  days  of  Dio- 
clesi^,  '^  this  renowned  city,  the  mother  of  philosophy,  beautiful 
for  dwelling-houses,  fortified  on  all  sides  with  towers,  and  encom- 
passed with  walls  of  square  stones,"^*  was  consumed  by  fire. 

B  3  As 
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.  As  these  traditioos  intimate  a  hr  more  advanced  state  of  civili- 
yatioa  than  the  united  testimonies  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  wri- 
len  will  sufier  us  to  believe  existed  in  thb  country  at  such  an 
early  period,  they  are  manifestly  accompanied  by  their  own  con- 
futations. To  make  a  labored  display  of  their  absurdity,  would 
l>e  to  lose  time;  and  we  shaU  observe  only,  that  both  the  disciple 
of  Thales,  and  Anaxagoras  himself,  must  have  been  in  the  peaceful 
mansions  of  the  grave,  many  years  before  the,  reputed  founder 
of  the  University  could,  according  to  the  above  reUlion,  have 
landed  in  England. 

That  Cambridge  was  a  British  settlement  is  extremely  probable; 
and  the  high  artificial  hill  within  the  bounds  of  the  entrenchments 
Bear  the  castle,  is  by  many  persons  supposed  to  be  a  specimen  of 
British  labor.  But  however  this  may  be,  that  it  was  a  Roman 
Station  seems  evident.  <<  The  site  of  the  Roman  Granta"  says 
Dr.  Stukeley,  "  is  very  traceable  on  the  side  of  Cambridge  to* 
wards  the  castle,  on  tne  north-west  side  of  the  river,  of  an  irregu* 
lar  figure,  containing  thirty  acres,  surrounded  by  a  deep  ditch, 
great  part  of  which  yet  remains  on  the  south-west,  and  in  the 
grounds  behind  Magdalen  College**'  The  ditch  is  at  this  time 
Bearly  filled  up,  but  the  banks  may  in  several  places  be  discovered. 
The  Roman  agger  in  the  garden  of  Magdalen  College  is  in  very 
excellent  preservation,  and  has  been  converted  into  a  fine  terrace 
for  the  exercise  of  the  Fellows.  The  river,  which,  from  the  deeds 
in  the  Cottonian  Library  relative  to  the  foundation  of  St.  Giles's 
Church,  seems  to  have  bounded  the  terrace,  now  flows  from  150 
to  300  yards  eastward.  Within  the  works  which  include  the 
north-west  end  of  the  town,  are  the  remains  of  three  considerable 
bastions,  raised  by  the  orders  of  Cromwell ;  the  gateway  of  the 
castle,  now  used  as  the  county  prison;  and  the  churches  of  St. 
Giles  and  St.  Peter.  The  latter  was  repaired  some  years  since, 
and 'many  Roman  bricks  are  reported  to  have  been  found  in  the 
decayed  walls.  Various  firagments  of  urns  have  also  been  picked 
up  in  the  adjoming  fields,  as  well  as  many  Roman  coins  of  Vespa* 
sian,  and  the  latter  Emperors:  and  a  manuscript  of  Dr,  Mason, 
quoted  by  Mr.  Gough,  observesi  that  m  a  gravel-pit^  near  a  rill  of 
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water,  called  the  Vicar's  Brook,  many  emova  patera  of  fine  red 
earth  were  found,  **  one  large  vase  three  feet  long,  brass  lagenof^ 
a  brass  dish  embossed,  the  hiindle  of  a  sacrificing  knife,  the  brasses 
of  9i  pugitlaris,  or  table-book,  some  large  bones,  and  Roman 
coins,  now  ui  Trinity  Colitge," 

Tlieae  circumstances  seem  sufficiently  decisive  of  the  Romao 
Granta  being  at  Cambridge ;  though  some  writers  have  affirmed 
that  station  was  two  miles  dbtant,  at  Grantchester,  which  Dr« 
Caius,  io  his  "  De  Araiquitate  Caniabrigiensis  Acadamia,"  con 
jcctores  to  have  extended  on  the  west  of  the  Cam  towards  Chester- 
ton, **  foundations  of  buildings  having  been  ploughed  up  between 
Grantchester  and  Cambridge;"  and  Bede's  History  represents  as 
a  small  desokted  city,  so  situated,  that  it  was  visited  in  large  boats 
(navagiisj  by  the  people  of  Ely.  From  the  latter  remark,  it  is 
probable  that  Bede's  Granta  was  at  Canibridge,  as  the  state  of  the 
river  aeems  to  render  the  assertion  problematical,  of  its  being  navi* 
gable  so  far  as  Grantchester  so  early  as  the  year  700.  The  situa. 
tioo  of  the  ancient  roads,  which  crossing  from  Haverill  to  Godman- 
chester,  and  from  Ely  to  Ashwell,  near  Baldock,  intersect  each 
other  at  Cambridge,  is  an  additional  proof  in  favor  of  the  latter 
place  being  the  Roman  Granta.  The  derivation  of  its  name  from 
the  bridge  crossing  the  river  is  evident.  Sir  Simon  De  Ewes  in- 
ferred  the  great  antiquity  of  Cambridge,  from  the  coosidenible 
figure  that  Caer-grant  makes  in  the  lists  of  Britisli  cities  given  by 
Gildas  and  Nehnius. 

The  honor  of  founding  the  University  seems  due  to  Sigebert, 
King  of  East  Anglia,  who  about  the  year  631  instituted  a  school 
fortlie  instruction  of  youth,  which  most  authors  have  agreed  to 
place  at  Cambridge.  This,  however,  shone  but  with  a  feeble  light, 
and  should  rather  be  considered  as  a  grammar-school,  than  as  a 
classkal  and  learned  seminary.  The  banks  of  the  sedgy  Camus 
were  not  yet  sufficiently  peaceable  to  become  the  haunts  of  the 
Mttses»  His  stream  was  too  often  discolored  with  the  blood  of 
man,  and  the  deep  silence  of  his  groves  too  frequently  prophaned 
by  the  tumultuous  revelUngs  of  discordant  war.  How  long  the 
nstitiition  conUnued,  we  are  not  informed;  bat  it  appean  certain 
B4  that 
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that  Saxon  dissensions,  and  Danisli  ferocit^p,  had  fully  succeeded  id 
banishing  all  knowledge  from  this  part  of  the  Island,  before  the 
aooesnon  of  Alfred,  whose  complaint,  that  he  coold  find  no 
teachers  when  he  had  youth  and  leisure  to  be  instructed*,  b  a 
proof  that  the  University  did  not  exist  at  that  period.  The  merit 
of  restoring  it  belongs  to  Edward  the  Elder,  who  appears,  firom 
the  Chronicle  of  Hyde  Abbey,  dted  by  John  Rous,  to  have 
erected  ^  halls  for  the  students,  and  chairs  and  seats  for  the  doc- 
tors, at  his  own  charge."  He  also  appomted  professors,  and  seems 
generally  to  have  attended  to  the  most  necessary  measures  of  se- 
curing its  stability. 

In  the  year  1010  thb  town  was  plundered,  and  destroyed  with 
fife,  by  the  Danes;  but  it  had  in  some  degree  recovered  its  ancient 
^lendor  at  the  period  of  the  Survey,  in  the  reign  of  William  the 
First*  It  then  contained  373. houses,  27  of  which  were  shortly 
afterwards  removed,  to  make  room  for  the  Cattle  erected  by  the 
Conqueror;  or  rather,  as  FuUerf  observes,  "  re-edified"  In  this 
fortress  he  soon  afterwards  received  the  submission  of  the  monks 
of  Ely,  whose  resbtance  to  his  power  appears  to  have  been  the 
principal  inducement  for  erecting  it.  Great  part  of  thb  building 
was  taken  down,  by  permission  of  Heniy  the  Fourth,  to  erect  the 
Chapel  at  KingVHall;  and  the  remainder  was  given  by  Queen 
Mary  to  build  Trinity-Hall  Chapel,  and  the  house  of  Sir  John 
Huddlestone  at  Sawston. 

In  the  reign  of  William  Rufus,  the  town  and  county  of  Cam« 
bridge  were  ravaged  with  fire  and  sword  by  Roger  de  Montgo- 
mery, in  revenge  for  an  affront  given  him  by  the  King,  and  the 
Univernty  was  for  some  thne  abandoned.  To  repair  the  damage, 
and  induce  the  wandering  students  to  return,  Henry  the  First 
invested  the  town  with  several  valuable  privileges.  He  exempted 
it  fix>m  the  power  of  the  Sheriff  m  the  year  1101,  and  made  it  a 
Corporation  on  payment  to  the  exchequer  of  100  marks  annually, 
bemg  the  same  sum  that  the  Shriff  had  paid  when  he  possessed 

the 
•  See  page  144,  Vol.  I. 
i  History  of  Cambridge,  page  t.     It  teems  from  these  words,  that  the  Cutle 
raised  by  William,  was  built  ^n  (he  ruins  of  a  former  onCe 
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tiw  jorisdictioD.  Hie  ferry  over  the  rirer,  which  till  this  time, 
sajs  FoUer,  was  a  vagrantf  was  now  fitted  near  Cambridge.— ^^ 
This,  it  is  said,  occasioned  some  additional  trade  to  the  town; 
but  the  University  continued  in  a  very  languid  state,  till  Joffrid, 
Abbot  of  Croyland,  according  to  the  Appendix  to  Ingulphas,  by 
Petnis  Blesensis,  <*  sent  to  his  manor  of  Cottenham,  near  Cant* 
Mdge,  Gilbert,  his  fellow  monk,  and  professor  of  divinity,  who, 
with  three  other  monks,  that  had  followed  him  to  England,  and 
were  well  versed  ui  philosophical  theorems,  and  other  primitivt 
nences,  repaired  daily  to  Cambridge,  and  having  hired  a  pnUie 
ban,  made  open  profession  of  their  sciences,  and  soon  collected 
a  great  number  of  scholars.  Hie  second  year  after  tlieir  coming, 
the  number  uras  so  mcreased,  as  well  from  eveiy  part  of  tfaa 
county  as  the  town,  that  the  largest  house,  bam,  or  church,  wai 
insufficient  to  contain  them.''  They  therefore  separated ;  and  at 
different  quarters  of  the  town,  and  diflerent  hours  of  the  day, 
taught  grammar,  logic,  and  rhetoric,  with  divinity  on  Sundays 
end  holidays.  **  Thus  out  of  this  little  fountain,*  continues 
Blesenas,  *'  incfea<ied  to  a  great  river,  we  see  how  the  dty  of  God 
has  become  enriched,  and  England  rendered  fruitful  by  the  many 
masters  atid  teachers  going  forth  from  Cambridge  as  from 
Paradise." 

The  low  ebb  to  which  this  seat  of  literature  was  reduced,  is 
apparent  from  the  above  extracts,  at  well  as  the  singular  meant 
by  which  it  once  more  became  the  residence  of  learning;  yet  ita 
progress  was  again  doomed  to  be  retarded ;  for  in  the  year  1 174, 
it  was  consumed  by  a  iire,  so  merdless,  says  Fuller,  **  that  it  only 
rtopt  for  want  of  fuel  to  feed  its  fury."  Most  of  the  churches,  as 
well  as  the  houses,  were  then  of  wood,  and  were  partly  burnt  — 
Trinity  Church  was  entirely  destroyed. 

In  the  year  121 4,  during  the  contest  between  the  Barons  and 
King  John,  the  to;vn  was  plundered  by  the  former,  and  the  castle 
taken  by  assault.  The  year  following  it  was  again  pillaged  by  the 
Crates  of  the  King,  mtder  the  command  of  WilKam  Earl  of  Salis- 
buy,  and  Fulco  de  Brent.  Such  is  the  direful  nature  of  civil 
war,  that  both  parties  find  occasion  to  treat  the  places  they 
Itapociively  occupy  with  equal  malignity. 

About 
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About  HktM  period  Tounutmcnis  were  frequently  held  at  Caio- 
bridge;  and  as  this  was  a  species  of  amusemeot  which  suited  the 
warlike  genius  of  the  age,  the  assemblies  were  so  numerous,  that 
file  scholars,  who  at  this  time  had  neither  colleges  nor  endow- 
iBMnts^  were  much  straitened  both  for  provision  and  lodgbg, 
the  prices  being  considerably  enhanced  by  the  increased  demand. 
To  leraove  this  inconvenience,  Henry  the  Third,  in^  the  twenty- 
viotb  of  lus  reign,  forbad  any  Tottrnameut  to  be  kept  vrithb  five 
miles  of  the  town*  Ralph  de  Kamois  was  soon  afterwards  fined 
a  coosideiable  simi  for  violating  this  order. 

About  the  year  126o,  the  peace  of  the  University  was  inter- 
rupted by  some  high  disputes,  whidi  divided  the  students  into 
parties^  denominated  the  Northern  and  the  Southern  Men.  These 
divisioos  were  productive  of  much  riothig,  and  some  bloodshed, 
which  occasioned  a  coaunission  to  be  issued  to  try  and  punish 
the  principal  ofienderk  Between  twenty  and  thirty  persons  were 
found  guilty,  and  condenoned,  but  were  afterwards  pardoned  by 
the  Kin^  During  the  disturbances,  many  of  the  students  quitted 
CUubridge,  and  associated  vrith  some  Oxford  scholars,  who  had 
left  that  town  on  a  like  occasion,  and  commenced  a  University  at 
Northaroptoo;  but  this  institution  was  of  short  continuance;  for 
Henry,  fearful  it  should  injure  the  University  of  O&ford,  recalled 
tfie  students  to  Cambridge  in  the  year  126'5.  Soon  afterwards^ 
the  King,  intending  to  fortify  the  town,  had  two  gates  built,  and 
a  ditch  connected  at  each  end  with  the  river,  made  to  encircle 
the  principal  buildings  on  the  east  side.  The  gates  have  been  long 
destroyed ;  but  part  of  the  latter  stiU  remains,  and  bears  the  name 
of  the  King's  Ditch. 

Firom  this  thne  till  the  re%&  of  Richard  the  Second,  the  a»- 
aals  of  Cambridge  present  little  reinarkable,  but  the  establishment 
of  various  colleges;  and  the  frequent  squabbles  that  arose  betvreen 
the  townsmen  and  the  University  respecting  their  distinct  rights* 
These  disputes  created  animosity,  which  in  the  year  1281  tenni- 
aatal  in  open  vrar.  The  towns-people  assembled  at  tlieirhall, 
and  having  chosen  John  Grantcetcr  as  their  leader,  compelled 
hint  to  swear  thai  he  would  execute  whatever  the  Baififf  and  Bui^ 

gesaes 
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gesaes  should  eoannand.  This  done,  tbey  went  to  Corpus  Chn^ 
College,  ajid  breaking  open  tbe  doors,  carried  away  all  the  char* 
ten,  and  other  papers ;  then  proceeding  to  the  house  of  tbe  Cham 
cellor,  they  obliged  him,  as  well  as  all  other  persons  they  could 
moet  with  Mooging  to  the  University,  to  renounce,  under  pata 
of  death,  all  the  privileges  that  had  ever  been  granted  to  thea^ 
sod  also  to  deliver  up  whatever  letters  patent  were  in  their  poa* 
ttsiion,  Afler  this,  they  broke  open  the  Umveraty  chest  in  St. 
Mary's  Church,  and  taking  out  aU  the  records,  burat  theoi 
in  tbe  market-place,  together  with  the  papers  they  had  befim 
collected. 

Many  other  acts  of  violence  accompanied  these  proceedings* 
Tbe  miif  uided  crowd  issued  a  proclamation  to  deprive  tbe  Beddl 
of  the  University  of  life,  after  having  destroyed  his  house  by  fiie. 
Tbey  also  did  great  damage  to  the  Priory  of  Barnwell;  and,  t» 
secure  their  own  safety,  when  the  tumult  should  be  allayed,  and 
tile  civU  power  in  a  condition  to  notice  these  infringements  on  the 
poblic  peace^  forced  tbe  officers  of  the  Univeritty  to  sign  a  bond, 
which  vested  its  entire  future  government  in  the  Bui^esses  of  the 
town;  and   contained   an  acquittance  from  all  actions  which 
might  be  brought  against  them  on  account  of  the  present  tumults. 
Seon  afterwards,  this  usurped  power  was  wrested  from  their 
httids  by  Henry  Spencer,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  who  casually  en* 
tered  Cambridge  with  some  soldiers*    Several  principal  leaders  of 
lius  disturbance  were  imprisoned  during  life;  the  mayor  was  de» 
prived  of  his  office;  and  the  liberties  of  the  town  were  declared 
feifeited,  and  bestowed  on  the  Vice*Chancellor,   in  whom  they 
Ronined  till  the  reigos  of  Henry  the  Seventh  and  Eighth,  when 
the  Corporation  was  restored,  but  several  of  its  former  privileges 
retained  by  the  University. 

Richard  the  Second^  m  the  year  1388,  held  a  Parliament 
in  this  town,  through  its  being  the  most  conveniently  contiguoua 
piaoe  to  the  eastern  counties,  which  were  then  in  a  state  of  insar- 
lectioo.  Many  of  the  King's  attendants  resided  at  King's-Hall> 
but  Rkdiard  himself  had  accommodations  at  Baniwell.  In  this. 
Pteliament  a  atatott  was  made  against  IFanderers^  or  students 

of 
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of  either  Uoivcrsity  who  traversed  the  country  begging  ilms  with- 
out licence,  at  that  period  a  common  practice. 

On  the  2d  of  May,  153^^  the  University  of  Cambridge 
renounced  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  and  the  next  year  surrar 
dered  all  its  charters,  statutes,  and  papistical  muniments,  into  the 
bands  of  the  Lord  Cromwell,  whom  the  King  had  appomted  to  le- 
cave  them.    Hiese  records  were  restored  about  a  year  afterwards, 
and  the  UniversKy  re-instated  in  the  full  exercise  of  its  priTOeges. 
IVon  the  death  of  Henry  the  Eighth  till  the  accession  of  Queen 
Elinbetb,  Cambridge  may  be  said  to  ha?e  been  in  continued  com- 
motion.   As  the  government  of  the  State  became  possessed  by 
dlftrent  parties,  so  did  the  power  of  the  Univenity,  and  the 
masters  of  colleges  were  snocessivefy  expelled  and  restored,  as  the 
tide  of  interest  floetuated.    FVesh  quarrels  also  arose  with  the 
townsmen;  and  in  th§  aonnosities  hence  generated,  even  the  ac- 
knowledged goOty  went  unpmiished,  as  the  opponents  made  the 
thwarting  of  each  others^  measures  a  rule  of  action.    Within  this 
period  John  Dudley,  Duke  of  Northumberiand,  and  Chancellor  of 
the  Unirersity,  was  arrested  at  Cambridge,  whither  he  had  ad» ' 
vanced  with  an  army  with  the  intention  of  seising  the  Princess 
liary.    On  the  execution  of  this  unfortunate  Nobleman,  Qardi- 
ner.  Bishop  of  Winchester,  was  made  Chancellor;   but  the  fiery 
ordeal  which  under  his  dominion  seemed  to  await  the  Unhersityy 
was  extinguished  by  the  moderation  of  Dr.  Pern,  the  Vice-ChaiH 
cellor,  whose  zeal  was  suiSciently  gratified  by  the  expulsion  of  the 
masters  and  professors. 

The  accession  of  Elizabeth  restored  peace  to  the  University, 
and  its  business  again  resumed  iti  accustomed  channel.  About 
six  years  after  the  commencement  of  her  reign,  this  Princess  visit- 
ed Cambridge,  where  she  C3ntinued  6ve  days,  during  which  pe* 
riod  she  inqiected  all  the  colleges,  and  was  entertained  with  various 
dramatic  exhibitions,  besides  orations,  disputations,  and  other 
academical  exercises.  On  leaving  the  town,  the  Queen,  in  ao 
elegant  Latin  speech,  recommended  the  University  to  make  <  the 
ycsult  of  their  studies  public;  lamented  that  the  gifts  of  her  pre- 
decessors had  90  provided  them  with  splendid  buildings,  tiiat  abe 

was 
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was  placed  in  the  sitoation  of  Aleunder*  wli6  was  grieved  whea 
he  had  no  more  provinces  to  bestow ;  but  promised  to  retain  their 
interest  in  her  memory  till  circurastances  admitted  of  her  making 
a  provision  for  them  adequate  to  iier  intenlions/ 

In  the  year  1576^  an  act  was  passed,  through  the  inflnenrc  of 
Sir  Thomas  Smith,  principal  secretary  of  state,  by  which  the 
levennesof  the  two  Universities  were  most  esseiitiaUy  benefited. 
Pravision  was  made  by  this  act,  that  one-third  of  the  rents  of  all 
leases  granted  by  the  colleges,  should  m  future  be  paid  in  com, 
or  in  money  pn^rtioned  to  the  then  market  prices;  the  wheat  at 
that  time  beujg  at  six  and  eight-pence,  and  the  barley  at  five  sbil* 
fings,  a  quarter.  The  great  advantages  which  the  Universities 
derife  ftom  thb  law,  may  be  conjectured,  from  the  single  oonsi^ 
deration  tliat  eveiy  increase  m  the  price  of  com  augments  their 
iocome  proportionably. 

James  the  First,  m  iGO-l*,  conferred  the  privilege  of  sending 
two  Members  to  Parliament  on  the  University;  the  right  of  elec- 
tion being  vested  in  the  Doctors  and  Masters  of  Arts.  .Some  y*ears 
afterwards,  the  King  visited  Cdmbridge,  and  during  bis  stay 
resided  at  Trinity  College,  which  had  also  the  honour  of  enteis 
laining  Charles  the  First  and  his  Queen.  In  1630,  this  town  was 
infected  by  a  dreadful  plague,  which  occasioned  the  business  of  tJie 
University  to  be  suspended,  all  the  students  having  liberty  to  re- 
tire to  their  respective  homes.  The  number  of  persons  who  fell 
victinis  to  its  ravages,  amounted  to  between  three  aod  four  hun- 
dred. During  the  continuance  of  the  malady  liie  assizes  were  re- 
moved to  Royston. 

lo  the  contest  between  Charles  the  First  and  his  Parliament, 
the  University  very  early  declared  themselves  on  the  side  of  the 
King,  and  sent  theur  plate  to  be  converted  into  money  for  hb  use 
a  few  days  bef<»e  the  erection  of  his  standard  at  NottinghaiD; 
This  conduct  occasioned  the  arrest  of  many  of  its  members;  and 
the  remainder,  as  a  kind  of  peace-ofTcring,  were  ordered  to  con- 
tribute towards  tlie  support  of  the  Parliament;  but  refusing  toi 
comply,  some  of  them  were  imprisoned,  and  a  general  measure  of 
opulskm  detennined  on.  The  execution  of  this  design  was  in- 
trusted 
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trosled  to  the  Earl  of  Alancbestefy  by  whom  every  person  that  rt- 
Aised  to  take  the  Covenant  was  expelled*,  and  commanded  to 
leave  the  University  within  three  days.  These  proceedings  caused 
a  great  change  among  the  residents  of  the  colleges,  the  students 
beiiig  turned  out  equally  with  the  masters.  On  the  Restoration, 
many  of  the  exiled  members  were  restored  to  their  offices.  Tlie 
most  meterial  events  transacted  at  Cambridge  since  tlib  period,  are 
connected  witli  the  description  of  the  colleges. 

The  goveniment  of  the  Univenity  is  vested  in  the  Chan- 
cellor, HioH  Steward,  Vicb-Chancellor,  Two  Proc- 
tors, Taxors,  Moderators,  and  Scrutators,  a  Com- 
mssARY,  a  Public  Orator,  the  Caput,  and  the  Se- 
nate. 

The  office  of  Chancellor  appears  to  be  nearly  as  ancient  as  the 
University,  it  being  mentioned  in  some  of  the  oldest  records  ex- 
tant. Previous  to  the  creation  of  Vice-Chanccllors,  the  duties  of 
their  office  were  executed  by  the  Chancellor,  who  was  then 
ehosen  annually,  and  liis  election  confinned  by  the  Bishop  of 
By.  This  mode  of  procedure  was  sometimes  the  occasion  of 
considerable  delay,  and  being  considered  as  both  expensive  and 
troublesome,  was  at  length  interdicted  by  Pope  Boniface  the 
Ninth,  who  deprived  the  Bishop  and  his  successors  of  the  power 
of  ^confirmation,  and  resolved  that  the  election  should  be  suffi- 
cient to  invest  the  person  chosen  with  all  the  privileges  of  th« 
Chancellorship.  The  Bishop  of  Ely  at  the  same  period  ordained, 
that  the  Chancellor  should  only  remain  m  office  for  two^  or,  at 
most,  three  years;    but  the  University  regarding  this  frequency 

of 

*  The  writ  of  ex  pulsion  !i  given  in  the  following  wordi,  in  the  twenty-fifth 
ifolamt  of  Baker'ft  MSS.  preserved  in  the  Univeiiity.  Library.  **  Whereas  by 
ordinance  of  Parliament,  entitled,  an  Ordinance  for  rugulating  the  University, 
ftc.  power  is  given  to  me,  to  eject  such  fellows  of  colleges  as  are  scandalous  in 
their  lives  and  doctrines,  or  such  as  have  forsaken  their  ordinary  places  of  re- 
sidence within  the  said  University,  or  that  do,  or  have  opposed  the  proceed* 
inga  of  Parliament :  By  virtue  of  Which  auUiority,  I  do  hereby  eject  Mr. 
Chandler,  Mr.  Wichericy,  and  Mr.  Whitehead,  Fellowi  of  Queen's  CoUege^ 
for  refusing  to  come  and  uke  the  solemn  League  and  Convenant,  and  for  other 
miidemeanon     First  of  June,  1644.    Manchxstek/* 
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of  cliange  as  inconventeaty  iu  the  year  1504,  elected  Joseph 
Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  and  continued  him  in  office  durante 
mid.  They  reserved,  however,  the  right  of  removing  their  Chan* 
cellor  at  the  expiration  of  the  same  terms  as  formerly;  or  hy  a 
tacit  acquiescence,  to  permit  hb  remaining  m  office  during  their 
pleasure. 

Tke  Qtancellor  is  the  chief  magistrate  and  governor  of  the  Uni* 
versify.  Hb  duties  are  to  defend  and  preserve  its  rights,  to  cou** 
vdLe  assemblies,  and  distribute  justice;  to  seal  tbe  diplomas,  or 
letters  of  degrees,  provisions,  &c.  The  Chancelloi^s  court  pos* 
sesses  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  all  suits  and  civil  actions,  where  a 
sdiolar,  or  privileged  person,  is  one  of  the  parties,  (excepting  in 
those  cases  where  the  right  of  freehold  is  concerned,)  and  have 
authority,  by  the  University  charter,  to  try  and  determine  causes, 
either  according  to  common  law,  or  their  own  local  customs. 

Tke  High  Steward  is  chosen  by  the  Senate,  and  holds  his  office 
by  patent  from  the  University;  his  duties  are  to  assist  the  Cfiaii- 
ccUor,  and,  when  requisite,  other  officers,  and  to  hear  and  deter* 
mine  capital  causes. 

The  Vice  Chancellor  is  elected  annually.  His  office  is  to  super- 
intend the  execution  of  the  Chancellor's  authority;  to  goveni  tise 
University  agreeable  to  its  statutes ;  to  see  that  its  laws  are  observ* 
ed  by  tbe  officers  and  students ;  to  observe  that  courts  are  duly  call* 
ed ;  aod  to  transact  business  in  the  absence  of  the  Chancellor.  The 
entire  management  of  the  University  generally  devolves  upon  this  o^ 
ficer,  as  the  Chancellor,  being  generally  chosen  from  the  nobility,  or 
persons  employed  in  the  departments  of  tbe  state,  is  prevented  by 
other  duties  from  a  regular  attendance.  In  the  year  1 587,  Dr.  Ca[>- 
cot  was  elected  Vice-Chancellor  while  only  a  fellow  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege; but  an  act  was  theo  made,  that,  in  future,  no  other  than  the 
^  Heads  of  Houses  should  be  chosen  Vice  Chancellors." 

The  Proctors  arc  selected  annually  jfirom  the  regent  Masters  of 
An$y  according  to  an  established  rule,  or  cycle,  by  which  it  k 
knowo  who  will  be  the  Proctors  for  several  succeeding  years. — 
Tbeir  duties  are  to  attend  to  the  discipline  of  the  Bachelors  and 
Under-graduates,  to  keep  good  order  in  tlie  Uuiversiry,  assist  hi  the 

business 
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business  of  the  schools^  appoint  days  for  disputations,  and  deter- 
mine the  manner  of  tbetn;  search  houses  of  ill^fame,  and  commit 
women  of  loose  and  abandoned  character;  read  the  graces  in  the 
Senate-house,  attend  at  tsikiug  of  degrees,  register  the  votes  in  the 
White*hood  House^  and  puiii^  all  viokitors  of  the  statutes  of  the 
UniversH>\ 

The  TaxijTS  were  originally  appointed  to  regukite  the  price  of 
the  students'  lodgings;  as  the  exorbitant  charges  of  the  house- 
keepers fell  so  heavily  on  the  scholars,  that  they  threatened  to 
leave  the  town,  and  search  for  a  place  wherein  they  could  be  ac- 
commodated on  more  reasonable  terms.  These  officers  are  ap- 
pointed at  the  same  time  as  the  Proctors.  Their  business  is  to  re- 
gulate the  markets,  and  take  cognizance  of  weights  and  measures. 

The  Moderators^  who  are  nominated  and  paid  by  the  Proctors, 
•ct  as  their  substitutes  and  assistants.  They  superintend  the  exer- 
cises and  dictation  of  the  questions  m  pliilosophy,  and  the  ex- 
•mmations  previous  to  conferring  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
The  Moderators  are  generally,  and  always  ought  to  be,  of  the  most 
eminent  rank  in  mathematical  knowledge. 

The  Scrutators  are  chosen  annually  from  the  Non*regeuts,  or 
ilack^Hoods,  whose  votea  they  are  appointed  to  take,  and  also  to 
lead  the  graces  in  the  Lower  House, 

The  Commissary  is  an  officer  under  the  Chancellor,  who  acts  at 
assistant  or  assessor  to  the  Vice-ChaBcelJor  m  his  court.  He 
likewise  holds  a  court  of  record  for  all  privileged  persons,  and 
scholars  under  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  where  all  causes  are 
determined  by  the  civil  and  statute  hw,  and  the  customs  of  the 
University. 

TJiC  Public  Orator,  who  is  appomted  for  lifci  is  on  all  occasions 
the  voice  of  the  University,  whose  letters  be  is  empowered  to  write^ 
and  also  to  present  noblemen  to  their  degrees  with  an  appropriate 
speech.  This  cilice  was  mstituted  m  the  year  15 11,  by  Nigellus 
Thomdon,  a  physician  of  Cambridge,  who  granted  some  smsdt 
tenements  for  its  support.  It  is  esteemed  as  one  of  the  highest 
honors  in  the  University,  though  the  annual  salary,  exclusive  of 
fces  and  perquisites,  is  only  forty  shillmgs, 
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^  The  Caput  coBsUts  o(  the  Vice^Chaocellor^  a  Doctor  of  each 
iSiculty,  Divinity^  Lu^,  and  Physic,  a  Regent,  and  Non-Regent, 
Master  of  Arts.  Tbey  are  to  consider  and  delermine  what  Graces 
aie  to  be  laid,  before  the  Senate^  as  none  can  be  offered  without 
their  uttanitnoms  approbation ;  every  member  being  privileged  to 
pvt  a  negative  vote^  without  assigning  a  reason*  The  Caput  b 
chosen  aauuaily  m  the  Seuate-Iloase,  by  the  Vice-Cbaacellor' 
the  Heads  of  Colleges^  the  Doctors^  and  Scmtators,  out  of  three 
lists  of  names  prepared  by  the  Vice-Cbancellor  and  the  Proctors. 

7%e  Senaie  is  composed  of  all  the  Doctors  and  Masters  of  Arts 
ia  the  Uoifersity,  and  is  divided  into  twe  bodies  or  houses.  The 
first  consists  of  Regents,  or  those  who  have  tiot  been  Masters  of 
Arts  fite  yean:  they  are  also  called  White-hoods,  ftom  the  hoods 
of  tlicir  oflicial  dresses  being  Used  with  white  silk;  the  second,  of 
Noti'Regents^  or  those  who  have  taken  the  degree  of  Master  up> 
wards  of  five  years,  hut  have  not  edvaooed  to  the  de^ee  of  Doctor; 
aod  of  tlie  Bachelors  of  Divuiity :  these  are  called  Slack^hoods,  for  a 
eUntlar  reason  to  the  above»  The  Doctors  under  two  years  staiMl- 
iag  vole  sohily  in  the  Regent-house;  but  all  others^  with  the 
Public  Orator,  may  vote  m  which  house  they  please^  and  either 
house  is  competent  to  reject  a  queidou.  In  the  Senate-House, 
the  election  of  all  tlie  officers  takes  place,  the  appomtroents  of  the 
M^Mtfates,  tlie  admissions  to  degrees,  and  all  the  other  ieopoc^ 
taat  bnsmess  of  the  University.  The  resolutioDs  submitted  to  the 
consideration  of  the  SeMite>  are  always  drawn  up  in  Latin;  aod  oaths 
are  admmistered,  and  degrees  conferred,  in  the  same  knguage. 

The  number  of  persons  mantamed  on  tlie  different  fouwbtions 
of  the  Univcrsily  is  upwards  of  1100«  ^ong  these  are  various 
Professors  in  the  departments  of  Divinity,  Civil  Law,  Phasic, 
IMrew,  Qieek,  Casuistry,  Arabic,  Mathematics,  Music,  Natu* 
lal  and  Experimealal  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Botany,  Anatomy, 
Modcn  History  and  Languages,  Mineralogy,  Astronomy,  and 
Common  Law;  about  400  Fellows,  and  700  Students.  Tbe  great 
body  of  the  students  are  admitted  members  of  tlieir  different  oojt^ 
leges,  either  as  Pensioners,  or  Sizars.  The  Scholars  are  elected 
iodiflbently  out  of  both  these  bodies.    The  Pensioners  are  gene* 
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tally  noblemet),  or  persons  of  a  ceitaio  rank  or  distiijclio»^  and 
Petlow  Commoners;  these  live  entirely  at  their  own  expense  The 
Scholars  have  some  emolument  out  of  the  rerenues  of  the  college 
to  which  they  belong;  and  the  Fellows  are  selected  out  of  the 
Bachelors  or  Masters  of  Arts  who  liave  been  Scholars.  The  Pen- 
sioners menf  have^  and  sometimes  have,  exhibitions ;  bot,  strictly 
'speakini;,  have  no  part  of  the  revenues  of  the  college.  The  Staars 
are  persons  of  inferior  foitmie,  who  are  assisted  in  tlie  expeAses  of 
their  education  by  exhibitions,  and  other  benetWctious. 

The  Students,  according  to  their  seniority,  or  proficiency  in 
learning,  are  entitled  to  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Master  of 
Arts,  Bachelor  and  Doctor  in  Divinity,  Pftjfsic,  and  Laxi^  The 
time  required  by  the  statutes  for  studying  in  the  Univenity,  b^ 
fore  they  can  be  qualified  for  taking  the  said  degrees,  is  four  yeare 
for  a  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  three  more  for  a  Master  of  Aits, 
Seven  years  afterwards  the  Student  may  commence  Bachelor  of 
Divinity ;  but  an  additional  term  of  five  yean  is  requisite  to  hia 
iaktiig  the  degree  of  Doctor.  In  Lm»  and  Physic,  six  years  aie 
reqmred  for  a  degree ;  but  the  Student  in  either  may  be  admitted 
Doctor  at  the  expiration  of  four  years  more.  The  Students  in 
each  degree  are  distinguished  by  difierent  dresses. 

Previous  to  the  erection  of  colleges,  the  Students  of  tbe  Univer- 
sity resided  in  hostels,  or  inns,  prepared  by  the  townsmcD  for 
their  reception.  All  the  charges  of  edueation  and  nniotenBDee 
AVere  paid  by  themselves;  .though  the  scholastic  degrees  and  g»- 
veromeot  were,  according  to  the  report  given  of  the  ancient  sta- 
tutes, neariy  the  same  as  at  present.  The  list  inserted  in  FuUer't 
History  of  Cambridge,  makes  the  number  of  the  besteb  amount 
to  thirty-four;  but  some  doubts  are  entertained  of  its  accuracy : 
in  the  ninth  of  Richard  the  Second,  they  amounted  to  sixteen 
only.  Several  of  these  buildings  are  attached  to  the  difl^rent 
colleges;  and  some  others  may  be  found  iu  the  town,  that  still 
answer  their  primary  destination  oi  inns  and  lodging-houses.  To 
Hie  extravagant  rent  which  the  Students  were  obliged  to  pay  for 
their  apartments  in  these  hostels,  may  be  attributed  the  origin  of 
the  present  colleges,  which  will  now  be  described  in  the  order  of 
(heir  foundation.  *  ST. 


ST.  PETER'S  COLLEGE  oHgmallycombted  of  two  hostels; 
«rliioh  iv«re  parchaabd  by  Hugh  de  Bulsbam,  Sub-Prior  of  £ly» 
Bud  by  him  appropriated,  id  the  year  12579  to  ^^  use  of  StiH 
destty  to  relieve  them  from  the  exaetions  of  the  townsmeo.  TbiQ 
Wat  all  the  finances  the  generous  Prelate  at  that  time  permitted 
Mm  to  effect:  but  hi  1284,  after  he  became  Bishop  of  Ely,  he 
endowed  his  new  foundation  ibr  the  support  of  a  Master,  (burteea 
Fellows,  twenty-nme  Bible  Clerks,  and  eight  poor  Schohirs :  the 
iwwiliff  to  be  incfeased  or  duninished  according  to  the  fluctuation 
4f  tiie  revenues.  At  his  death  he  bequeathed  300  marks  to  be 
expended  iaenkuging  the  College,  which  was  repaired  about  fifty 
^^ears  daee,  and  the  buildings  of  the  inner  court  neatly  cased  with 
in  1291  the  Chancellor  and  Masters  of  the  University,  to 
tiieir  respect  for  the  seal  with  which  De  Balsham  had  at- 
tended la  the  intoests  of  leanung,  decreed  in  full  assembly,  that 
a  toleou  congfegation  of  the  Regents  sfiould  be  annually  held  to 
efer  op  prayers  for  his  soul.  Since  the  decease  of  the  founder, 
the  income  of  this  College  has  been  considerably  augmented  by 
sraaerous  benefitttions,  and  the  Fellow  and  Sehohrships  prbpor- 
tionaUy  increased.  In  tfafe  list  of  beneActon  is  Lady  Mary 
Kamaey,  who  is  repotted  to  have  ofiered  a  vei^  large  property, 
Btarity  equal  to  a  new  foundation,  to  thn  College;  but  unluckily, 
■nldng  the  change  of  its  name  into  **  Peter  and  Mary'sT*  an  in* 
dispeaaUe  condition,  was  thwarted  in  her  intentions  by  Dr. 
Sonne,  the  Matter.  **  Peter,"  taoA  the  crabbed  humeiist,  ^  has 
keen  too  long  a  Bachelor  to  think  of  a  female  comrade  m  his  old 
age  *  **  A  dear  bought  jest  for  so  good  a  benefkctnsss,''  observes 
Pidler,  who  relates  the  story:  ^  for  Lady  Ramsey,  disgusted  at 
his  lefusal,  turned  the  stream  of  her  benevolence  into  a  difierent 
dbannel." 

The  Chapel  is  a  very  handsome  structure,  with  embrasures 
and  pinnacles.  It  was  erected  by  subscription  in  the  ;year  l63'2, 
and  neatly  embeBished;  but  was  deprived  of  many  of  its  om»- 
menCs  in'  the  Oivfl  Wars.  In  the  report  of  the  commissioners 
are  diese  words:  ^  Wt  pdled  down  two  mighty  angels  with 
wing%  and  divers  other  ang^U»  the  four  Evangelists^  and  Peter 
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with  his  keys  oo  the  Cbapel-daor,  together  with  nbotxt  loaehc' 
mbimsy  and  nian^  siiperstitioui  letters,  in  gold.  Moreover  wc 
ibun4  SIX  angeU  on  the  windows;  all  which  we  defac^/'  The 
painted  glass  now  replaced  in  tlie  east  vundow^  was,  preyiousl^f  lo 
thb  visitation,  reoioved. ,  .and  concealed  in  boxes.  It  reprehente 
.the  Ouci^xionf  and  is  in  some  parts  very  richly  colored. 
The  principal  figures  are  copied  from  the  fanaons  picture  of  Ru- 
bens on  the- same  subject  at  Antwerp:  the  groups  at. the  sicks  am 
said  to  be  irom  a  design  by  L.  Lombard;  The  Librvy  eonlaiDs 
son[\e  ancient  and  vuUiable  books.  Ti^e  iWnous  Cardinal  BeadforH 
Bishop  of  Winchesicr^  John  Whitgift,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  f 
and  John  Co^yu^,  Bishop  of  Durham^  are  aniotig  the  learned  pre^ 
la^e»  who  have  ht^rc  been  edueatei}.  Roger  Marshall,  an  emiiient 
jnathtmitician,' and  physician  to  Edward  the  Fourth;  George  Joyv 
one  of  the  trausiators  of.tlie  Bible;  John  Parry,  author  of  MMin 
^tr- Prelate;  Sir  Samud  Garth,  author  of  the  Disponsary;  and 
tJie  Poet  Gray,  are  lie  wise  nttaiberedauidng  the  students  of  this 
Coflfige*. 

CLARE  HALLf  was  butlt  oo  tbe  site  of  Unwenity^HaU,  % 
small  College,  founded  in  the  year  ld26  by  Dr.  Richard  Badeo^ 
Chancellor  of  the  Utilv^sity.  This  structure  being  consomed  by 
an  accidental  fire  about  sixteen  years  after  its  erection,  was  re- 
boilt  in  ld4-4r,  by  Eliaabeth  de  Buiigh,  .third  daughter  and  Jieicesi 
of  Gilbert,  last  Ea^l  of  €lar^.  By.  this  lady  it  waa  named  Clam» 
Hall,  .aq4  endowed  nitb  >nds  for  the  mamteoanoe  of  a  Master, 
ten  Feilowsi  and, the  same  nomber  of  ScMara.  Riobard  the  Third 
augmented  the  epdowmen^s,  which  have.also  been  incteased  by  Iho^ 
valfiabLe  donations  of  Thomas  Cecil,  Earlof  Eneter;  John  Fte^ 

/       ,  man, 

*  The  principal  baildin^s  of  each  colic^  ace,  the  apartment  forxl^c  Studcntt 
•nd  Fellowf,  the  Master's  Lodge,  the  Chapel,  the  Library,  the  Hall,  and  tbt 
Combination  Room.  The  Students  and  Fellows  dine  at  the  same  time  ta 
ihfl  Hall,  but  at  separate  tabks»  The  Combination  Room  h  tbe  apftrtmeaK 
where  the  Fellows  meet  for  busioeas  and  recreatiani  or,  fMire  pfoperly,  to  c«H^ 
sidcr  the  accuracy  of  the  old  maxim,  in  vino  vfritfs^ 

t  Hails  and  Cotkgts  are  here  synonimon:    their  privtle[^r)  are  in  crei^ 
lespct  she  same. 


mm^  of  Greftt  Biffingir  Eiq.  William  Vutkr,  &f  Ipswich ;  and  Samftel' 
filythe;  beside  those  of  oumerou&smiiiter  Wfief«cton«  The  present 
revemies  luaintaiia  seventeen  Fellows,  and  bcitweeq  thoty  j9Im1  ioiXyi 
SdKters.  This  is  oneoC  the  nMeA  and  olOBi  uniforni  hooses  in 
llie  Uukttr^ym  The  vcA  front  ciwsiiito  of  two  rows  of  .pilasters  of. 
Ibe  Tuscan  and  Ionics  ordeiss^  fitiistwid.  with  9a  entabilafmre:ai;d. 
hMdaame.haUnstnda..  The  middk  (tieff,of:  v^iadows  is.  aftoroed 
with  fwdinMilib  The;  intranoeS'io,,  tbe  j^^iia^ransular  coiut  ind^^. 
4ed  hy  tbe.MJdiqg8,aieioA3r  arfches.-  7?)ia  whole  College  was  re-. 
biMk  by  fubacB^Hion,  with  Kettoikrst^eyjn;l$38..  Ifie.  Chapd* 
19  more.  HKKlem:.  it.  waft..^rectec^..i|tr<17tOa,  irotm  a  clea^  bjr  Sir. 
Jwies.  iBukTOMghk  The  ipterio^;  «>  ^f^i  pifiasM^ly  ornaoi^ted; 
with  stuecoi  wafki  .#Ki.n!Deat(Ufu^s<;9^Hpg.  ,. Over .t^i^ altar,  (io,^ 
benulifiil  taLoQiw^iJaii^:  ftWti^s^*  4if  ^qT^?-io^.f)^y^(;)(pi)^ 
The.  AiiH):jCha|wl  i .  is  a«.  OiQti^op, ;  itigl^te^  j>>  m^lfigm.  4pim» 
TSh^  wujtsidf.ii^.'^ir<M»ieMte4i>^it|ft.^Wf^^iPM»^^     ffii»g fi^^Ffh^i 

bdhntade;  /Ch^.  li^ll^com^efi^l^jIf^g^^O^w^^^^ 
i|atkwr:ftp(mft..wbi^i>$iiieafiy.Uiif^^  ^d'^aii^ 

atfOlKai  wirt.«*r-.  3CJ?^  4JiW7!4>pfiW  if)ap-4|iiSjapaKtwnt^.  fii^j^. 
i|Mrlji.of  tb^iMH^  ViwiensigiO^f  ,,j|t^jl^  v/^ry  ues^tjy^Ue^jup^^ 

there  is  a  |mssage  to  the  Master's  Jjod^^.w^ch^  ^^  t)i«k  ^^her 
ta4<K9g^^U  coDveiiiept  ^^  hao^sptve.  Ii^^thist  ^^inytqt.;fre 
Vunatiwt  poftfui^f  of  Petioi  GuNiii^Q^  Bishop ,  ot  ,£ij^  j«iad| 
^QHH  TltLOT^x^.  the  i^eUfbrafed  ArfiibUbop  of  ^^biUiilf^ 
]^otb:4^  whom  9ff^  Masters  of  Uiia  U^U.  lutbe-Connbioa^^ 
Koq^iisfifl^  copy:,  .by  FreemaA^  of  Laby  £liza)kj^th,Cla^B^ 
thefoindniss;^  ajpd,fui  ei^cellent  y^i^k  length  of  Thomas  liuif^^^^ 
])uko  of  )>{^>yy»stle,.aad.la^e  Clifaice]|lor  oftheUaivers^y^.^yea 
|0  hi^iself  lo  ilbe  society*.  Ai^Pf^  ;  tlxe  eiuiueut  writers  wh^i^^erf 
inftnded  in  this  ipoUege^.  jve  (he  a,bove  Bishops  ^uni|U)g  .^nd 
TiUotsou  ;  peorge  Ruggl^  author  of  Ignoramus*,  Abndiam  Whit* 
.....        C  3   .  .  lock» 

*  Matt  of  the  college^  contila  a  tMimber  of  portraits ;  but  as  our  limits  are  lo 
GontraC'.cd,  we  shall  •nly  memion  those  ^hich  a>e  moie  particularly  eminenr^ 
t'iil^r  from  their  cxecation,  or  from  being  scarce  pictareS|  or  good  likenesses. 
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Uftky  wlio  tmndUled  the  New  Testament  into  the  Ferdia  iaogii^ ; 
Ralph  Cudwortb,  author  of  the  JnulUctual  Syttem;  am)  the  ble 
unlortBMte  Dr.  Dodd, 

F£MBROKB  HALL  was  fooaded  in  th^  ^^ear  1343,  bj  Maiy, 
tbfad  wife  of  Aodoiner  de  Titaicia,  Sari  of  Pembroke,  wiM>  wai 
MM  at  a  tiltiii94imteb  on  hai  wedding-day.  Thb  «ad  aocidenl 
ilidnced  bk  W|jm  widow  to  tenouoce  the  wotid,  and  davole  bm 
large  poaseanont  to  acta  of  benefiolafiGe.  In  porBiuiate  «if  ttaU  de* 
9fpf  d)e  obtahuNl  a  charter  <yf  iqcorponilkm  f|«Mi»'£dwaid  the 
llbird,  and  endowed  the  College  to  a  Master  and  sia  falloway 
^ng  itth^appdlatioiiof  Maria  4e  Valenda,  tfa^  ftiinily  iiame, 
bot  since  changed  for  tfa^t  of  the  title.  Hie  oi^M  ^kaUUi- 
^eilt  has  been  greatly  iiicreaaed  by  succeedhig  beneitetMt,  10^ 
lAdre  particularly  by  Henry  tiif  ttx^,  who  adgiiifsited  k  witli  the 
rich  Kvirkg  6f  Sohadii;  and  other  rectorin.  in  hk  charlar  it  is 
tfcrmed,  <*  the  most  noble,  renowned,  and  predoos  Cfillege^  ifbichi 
a!mong  all  others  in  the  Unhrernty,  was  ev^  wonderfully  resptnsr 
ibeatJ^  The  preset  nnmber  of  Fdtowships  is  sixtean,  the  Seholam 
Alps  about  setenty.  The  bnitdhigs  have  bfi|t  n  mean  i|p|iaaimMa« 
wilfr  the  exception  fsf  the  Ghapel^  which  was  ewcted  by  Kishnp 
Witfth,  from  a  design  Iff  hb  tie|^iew,  Sir  Ghfistnp|ier.  U.'w«| 
ctmseerated  September  the  21st,  l665.  The  fbttnwifig  pnrtnto 
are  hi  th^  Comhrination  Room. 

EDMtrKi)  Spckcbb,  half  Tength,  sidd  to  be  copied  by  Wibmi 
^t&ttt  ^  original.    This  emment  poet  was  bom  m  Load^,  and 
edbcatM  in  this  college,  where  he  todi  the  4,egftt  of  Master  o# 
Atts  in  1576 ;  but  becoming  candidate  for  t  fellowship,  without 
subcess,  quitted  die  Unifersity,  and  retired  to  the  north.    Here 
he  wrote,  **  The  Shepherd's  Calendar,"  to  which  h^  prefixed  a  dt* 
dicationin  verse  to  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  ifho  soon  afterwards  honored 
the  p6et  with  hb  friendship,  and  introduced  him  to  the  oomi  of 
Elizabeth.    Burleigh,  the  Lord  Treasurer,    who  had  not  such  an 
high  opmion  of  Speacei^ii  talents  as  Sir  Philip,  is  said  to  have  tq[>« 
posed  hb  advancement;  bqt,  after  some  years,  when  Lord  Grey  de  . 
Wilton  was  appomted  Lord  Deputy  of  Irefamd,  he  aocomtianied  him 
as  secretary,  and  was  rewarded  fot  his  setvices  with  a  giaiit  of  3odQ 
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wnmvflMutmith^  couMy  ofCorlL  Here>  ia  hi»  ledfiaimt  «C 
Kic^bB,  lie  fiirfshid  ''  l%e  i^dnydMeiiff/  9  p^ein  ia  wbick  the 
•hiviiiioos  and  t oaamie  satitM^  ^  p^ciiliailj  «dapft«d  to  the  tasie 
of  tke  age»  are  poived  <Nit  Ireni  the  tkh  ttans  of  an  eaeberaol^ 
fausy^  wiih  «  fcHcity  <>f  dlctioii-  raiely  ettaioaUe.  Dumglhe  vsf 
MMbb  U^  Inland,  under  tibe  Eari  of  Deanoiid^  Spmeer  was  d»4 
pfffed  of  ht$  dtatest  and  olher  pvoperiyi  Ha  liied  io  tl^a  ytU 
1«9«,  and  aMu^boiied  ia  Westelinster  Abbey. 

£siWACii  OsiK9ALl^  Atcbbkbop  of  Cantaibury^  paialed  on 
nood,  <aritii  the  dale  1675.  This  Aidibiabop  it  represealed  aiUipg 
tilth  a  piayeivhDok  ia^hb  haiuL  ile  was  bom  in  Cumherlaad,  m 
the  -y^wr  idlff^^and  eduoMed  at.  ibia  UoivenHy,  wheie  he  ^arljr 
atta  inadfc .  yptlewntpH  aad  became  Chaplain  to  £d«ravd  the  Sixik 
Hn  the  ateemm  itf  Quten  .Mary,  he  fled  ffoei  fenecatioa  iat^ 
OiiBiBiy.l  hat,  after her.dealh^  letumed  toGeglaQd,  asaiatedio 
drawing  up  the  Liturgy,  and  was  succaohrefy  pronottd  to  the 
.Sees  affLoadtti,  York,  aad  Canlerbory.  In  the  Jattar  statioa,  be 
Biceiaed  aoaie  peieiaplory  ii^iiaictions  firoai  the  Quteii  reipeetinf 
BshgkMi,  and,  on  bis  refusal  to  observe  them,  was  deprived  of  his 
-digriiias,'  aad  ooafioed  to  his  hoAse.  Being  afterwards  lestoted  to 
hk  iibnors,  he  tesigned  tbein  about  two  months  before  bis  deatb, 
in  15S3. 

Ji^j^A^llH  tANEV,  Pisbop  of  Ely,  l667 :  three  quarter 
itaagthfi  .Vbe  attiiK;hineuit  9f  this  Prei^e  to  tlie  cause  of  Charles 
.the  MMt^^ataMOaed  his  eapalsioQ  4rom  the  College  in  the  year 
l«t9.'  'Afif^  Hie  Kih^s  d^th,  he  attended  Charles  the  Second 
on  the  Continent,  and  todured  many  privations;  but,  on  the  Re- 
storation^  w^s  rewarded  with  the  bishopric  of  Peterborough,  and 
io  three  jears  was  traisslatcd  to  liucoln.  In  1667  he  was  reinovf^d 
10^  wheiahedkdinibY-fc. 

-  ItbOER  LoKO,  L.  D.  by  B;  Wilson,  dated  17^9.  This  is  a 
good  head,  and  esteemed  a  correct  likeuess.  It  was  paiAted  when 
the  Doctor  was  nearly  88  years  of  age,  and  db])lays  a  very  plea- 
sbg  couateuaace,  with  strong  marks  of  that  shrewd  sensibility 
wUch  dietatcd  his  haQM>roui  Music  Speech,  delifered  at  the 
fvMie  Cofmneaeeaient  ia  the  year  1714.    Great  part  0*'  his  calc- 
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braled  Trentise  on  Agtronomy  was  printed  ondiriiiB  otora  JkccdM. 
in  tiitt  College.  This  valitstUe  wofk  %i-as.prati)otvillifiSiiiiscfi|tlieR| 
but  so  maity  circumstatioes  M  vetanled  its  (NiyMmtioa,  iiial.iinly 
tu>o  of  the  original  sobicribefs  were  alive  wlien  it  was  completedw 
The  ctinous  astronmnical  machine,  or  hollow  Spkepe^  lavented 
by  the  Doetor,  and- eooslructed  by.  hiiiMlf  and  Air.  ioulbiii 
Mnoii,  an  ingenious  tio-phite^worker  of  CamhridgCf  is  ccMitMed 
in  a  brick  building,  ^jpected  for  the  purpose  in  the  inner  oourt  of 
this  CoUefe.  It  is  now  very  much  damaged  ;  patt  bCthe  8hei*h«> 
ing  is  destroyed,  and  .the  remainder  is  covered  .with  lustand  verdW 
grease.  This  -neglected  state  of  ati  iiigmnous  lUid.sM^  pieoiiof 
woifcnMlnship,  reflects  considerable  disgrace.  upoQ  tiSMe-Jwhooe 
duty  it  is  to  keep  it  \x\  Te|iair ;  but  Ihe  diigmce  nrasl  ha%lilen  into 
ignominy,  if  the  repori  be.  true,  that  Ihe  iiAerest  of  iiOOU  BoMk 
Amukki  wes  bequeatlied  by  the  doctor  toi  keep  the  ^  Inrtwwnent 
^and  Place"  in  good  order*.  . 

la  the  Hall  is  the  portrait  of  Sir  Bb^jamiv  KsKfOE, 
painted   at   M»drid»  when  the   Kpight  w^  AmbwHulQr  «l  tin 

Cowt 

*  In  the  Mcond  volume  oX  his  *>  AitronpmyV  th^ni^Q^inf  ii  d^icribed  tfk 
thecc  words  ;  **  This  sphere  is  eij^hceea  feci  in  diHpfiier,  whcfcin  abovf  lhirt|r 
persons  may  sit  conveniently.  The  entrance  into  it  is  over  the  south  pole  ^ 
six  steps.  The  frame  of  the  Sphere  consists  of  a  number  of  iron  meridians,,  not 
complete  semi-circles,  the  northern  ends  of  which  ife  screwed  Cb  t'TaTl^t;  rotind 
plate  of  brass,  with  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  it  t  ihr6ugh'tfiit  llo^^  f  rom-i  hcwa 
in  the  ceiling,  comes  the  nonh  pole,  ja  round  irpn  rod,  about t^aeeLMiti  lai^« 
tnd  suppom  the  upprr  part  of  th«  Spherp  to  hSfpmpcr.e|ei3^i|  to  the  lati- 
tude of  Cambridge  :  th^  lowpr  part  of  ihe  Sphere,  \a  rnuch  of  i^  as -if  invisible 
in  England,  is  cut  off:  and  the  loiyer,  or  southern  ends  of  the  meridians,  or 
truncated  temi-circles  ,  terminate  on,  and  are  screwed  down  to,  a  Arong  circle 
of  oak,  of  about  thirteen  feet  diameter,  which,  when  the  Spiiere  i«  pur  iMo 
motion,  runs  upon  large  rollers  of  lignum  vilae,  «n  ibe  manner  that  the  topsjof 
aome  witidnulia  arp  made  io  turn  lound.  Upon  |he  )roi»  jperidiana  ia  fixed  4 
iiodiac  of  tin,  painted  blue,  whereon  th;  cpliptic  and  heliocentric  prbits  oi  the 
planets  are  drawn,  and  the  constellations  and  stars  traced.  The  Great  and 
Liule  Bear,  and  Draco,  are  alrtady  painted  in  tfieir  places  round  the  norfli 
pole ;  the  rest  of  the  constrllattons  are  proposed  to  follow.  The  whole  is  tunt^ 
Tound  with  a  small  winch,  with  m  little  labor  at  it  takes  towind  up  a  jack  t 
though  the  weight  pfihe  irqo,  tin,  Md  w9odai  circle,  i^  above  4090  po|in((^^ 
lybfen  it  is  made  use  of,  a  planetarjum  will  be  placed  in  the  middle  thereof; 
the  whole^  with  ibf  floor,  is  wcU  supported  by  a  frame  of  large  timbpr.'^ 


fiwilt  of  8paiii^ir40i;  of Bitaor iUn^sr  sad  JowvfSmhbfmt^ 
Mntjn,  eofiM  ftonl  prints  in  fMhitk^  Hoordlo^^  MreHi>L4S 
FBi/roN»  Bi9ho|>of'E^i;'aiidMjiftT'iMiVikt»'EficiA',  fliefoiiini* 
i«98.  The  hitter  i%  a  modeol  cof>^  by  MdnU^  hut  apfMniB,  ^rom  itt 
pailklteilii' lb  liafw  beeii  ei^evtocHramsh  ongiii^  tCKanblahce. 
^Or  bdf  iranaveftBtB-sureoii^  aM  iiqw^haltaJkitecliag  WMh  Mt 
jMUMb  ilaifKd^'iAiiii.  a  pnijier-bodk  lying  oh  a  cusbkm  h^rt  IrtK 
la  the  Lodge  iaail^rgb  pakrtiag  of  Ihe  Feastof  IlieCrods/ltoiii  tM 
aebooi  of  Habent ;  a  curious  Flmitli  piece  on  fooaird»  eiiHed  Hit 
TnOkb  Niglit  iKmg  teiid  Queen ;  and  a  lAuAl^  half-leiigth  of  Mn 
€Mk1r,  lAo  rendM  hare  ivlentbe  anlschUaoog  pmaks  of  the  Sttt- 
lieam  hati  eatisad  him  :toi  dewt  St.  PeOir^.  The  libtiry  odwpiet 
AiebiBiiAhglMBrt  iiaftlbfM^kthec^  coMainca  tiuNibe^<^ 

«pell  cIassed'ilind*4}hoNie  bo6ks»:  Maay  celebratat«baiAictcrs  ha«a 
fcilaagid  to-  tbii  feawait^v '  bcaidaa  those*  alrehdy  mcniiiooed.*-* 
AMOBg'lheieJare,  JtobdRa9ch^f'wbotiainfai|edtlfe&'6^,'>)|n#>i^ 
4be>  fint  petmm  pit  to  deaiiiiF  by  ^iifteii.Mary $  Tbbmas  Stanley, 
£«|.  4Btho»o#a»esce1IeDt  M)a^t^  iNdldio/H^i  WflttamMa. 
«0ii,.tl|a  Pd€((  Gtb^  PMttyniaii^ »lhanpftS6Dt  i^i&p  of  Uocollii 
and  William  Pift,  lalt^€l«l!eHo^^>fidle£xehelq|faer.'  .:  '  > 
COaPf»a]RWP(«  0(R£EKE^TCOLLBOE,|diftivi»lta*oi> 
t|iaiWNwidl4(thoiklh»idtb6r^tbelMvi^  iHose^  having  W* 
jMudta  b^ tlielteaaiioleuaeior  bae  briwo  pH-soiMl  Ivhila  this %« 
irtabMohod  by  /lIvelaokMi  of  tWo.0iiihii%«  or  ibciafiM,  m|iecfi^>f 
►  tb^  Ooilils  of  tKbiBodybf  ebfii^kitid  bf iHe  iNeised  Vir^ 
Hie  -CoHiige'  was  bagah  in  1344,  by  the  SocYefy  OfCoi^ 
Tfm  qbtiii,  <whO'  bmg  cl»m  ^o^d  by  the  ^triM  of  the  fliletsed 
ITiifin,  adivbnied  rapidly  with.tbciti  btiihilftg;  which  appear  to 
bave,  been  perfeoted  tbfough  the  InttraM  of  .Uenry  Flaati^ne^ 
•Dnfce  of  Lancaster,  whom  the  brethren  indehoaeH  as  tbci^  fiM 
Atdeman.  By  the  aiu&iiticeDce  <^  Sir*  John  CaJnfaridgt^  aHdhH 
400^  tbetreTcnuea  were  considerably  augraented^^'and finally  appw* 
prmted^  on  tbe  iil^  wf.  March>  id56y.toi  the  labinlembca  ot^a 
Master,  «igbt  f  ellowv  tfatae  Bible  GkrkjS  *ai|d  sia  3*hofant.    DtP. 

•   ••      f  V      .         ftrenk 

^  A  CuiM  was  a  company  of  persons  associated  for  (^^lari table,    religioos  or 
meicanCilc  purposes,  and  is  supposed  Co  have  been  a  Sazcm  institutipa. 


4t  CAinai; 

fiWoA  btmOuAm  liott  that  ptriod  Inve  .«ftb9ged  tbe 
■Mit»  watiatoAy  to  mpport  tir«ke  Felloivriiipst  ted  nevlj  «iii^ 
StMtfiMpt.  Its  OMiiedf  Bene'!,  Of  BeocdBet,  College  atoMfroni 
its  prooiiiBitjr  to  the  cImvcIi  •of  thst  ssint. 
.  Tile  gictteit  beMfeetor  totbit  College,  was. Matthew Ftalmv 
AidlfaUMp  of  Caoteihiiiy,  ivbo,  beekks  leddveriogwipeiaLof  iU 
)oat  iightip  and  foundiog  two  FellovraU^,  andfivit  Schrtaahipe^ 
l»eelow«d  oo  k  the  vahiablo  Library  oC  Stohe  Clan  QiAk^,  8«C- 
|blk»  which  he  adio  Migmtntod  with  manj  prwted  /hooha^  and 
MBi^Ktipta.  Thia  aoliection  chiefly  ndatea  to  eceletkaiM  oflam^ 
md  k  mxtamtiy  dUMoli  of  accaii.  Imm  m  .Btttaw  of  the  Oollcgo 
is  wat  fwraMtted  to  «nter  it  oiioccoiapaiiied  by  another  Fellow  or 
ScMor,  who  oiiwt  rennhi  with  him  dttring  the  wtol^  Ane  of  kb 
alay ;  for  if  o  angh  book  b  oBiBsinf^  ''  accoiding  toibi  Wdl  of  the 
donor^  thay  lose  the  whole!;  aad  iu  that  leaeon  they  are  i 
tefaiyyear^  by  -two  pcnona  of  another  eollege."  The 
jiowe  of  the  Hall  amoiOMiieDtid  wilh  painted  ghss  of  the  wins  of 
JMiy  oCtbe  Hasten  Aod  benefrctors.  The  Chapal  is:OOBl»  with 
pn  idiig^qt.  ailaripeco  of  .carted. wainioot  Tho. Ai|to<Gba|Wl  was 
built  by  the  Lord  Keeper^  Sir  NicbolaaBoooik'  .j.. 
-  Anfeog  the  portssiU  hi  thb  College  are  thOMJ  of  EHdmua  t  Gaiw 
imd :Wobey^.Thoaiai»  Lord  Cfonuaell ;  Su TbomasiMoae ;  R#- 
^,  Ead  of  Leiaester ;  Riebaid  LMe»  Aipposod  by  il.  M)rtauii; 
nUsifaia&Maiwo,  Bbhop  of  Bly»  by  Hems;  Jehn  Fo«,  tbS<Ma»- 
lyi^dogbt  3  Arehbbhop  Faili«]>;  SaaMiel  Bndfotd^.  by  £a4eh  Zsi* 
mm;  and  WilKam  Ceieman,  by  Rmmiey.  WiUh  tli  eitdbeat  oMi 
may  be  eaiimerated  Arebbbhop  Paiher>  author  nf  .Amiqmimtm 
iriiamim;  Richard  Cboendish,  physiciaiiy  and  tnwslatdr  ^ 
fmolU'$  Eimaus;  Mathamel  Sabnon,  author  of  thu  AutiquiiMt 
if  Hir^fMMn  and  JStsev ;  Benjamin  Hoadly,  aiitho#  of  the  £al- 
fAcimm  Hmh&ad;  Robert  Maalen,  m  weU-iafomied  antiquary,  au« 
Ihor  of  the  Hiamy  <f  Btnx^t  College,,  an  ^fuurr  to  the  Oomorabk 
Bora€§  Jfm^M§  Uiuork  Doubu,  he.  and  Richard  Qou^,  Esq. 
the  teamed  topographer^  aad  last  editor  of  the  BrUamia.  This 
iComge  bemg  very  aoeient,  b  mtended  to  be  rebuilt,  and  plans 
bate  already  been  ffvta  tot  the  new  structure,  .  ^ 

GONVU-E 


OONVfLB-AimCAIlJSOOLLEOB,  or  imreeofiiiiHmlyKmte 
COLLBOB,  wfit  originally  ibotuled  in  the  jwt  IMS,  oo  the  ^Mt 
«rUch  b  BOW  oteupied  ^j  tke  garden  md  teoia^souit  of 'BemTtft, 
hf  BdBBttd  Goo^,  lUctor  of  Ternngton  and  RiitlMvoirth,  in  N«^ 
IMu  He  did  not,  however,  N#e  fo  dTeiTtfcid  plan ;  y^,  on  fail 
d«Af  MtaittfieieBtitiitrfhrftsdDnipliitlon,  aMiie  disposal  of  Wfr 
liam  fiitonaii,  Bidlop  <»f  Nomleb,  Who,  aboot  that  time,  %teitige»» 
giged  wMl  his  own  fMtodttHoa  at  Trinily-Hall,  rMioved  the  tHeol 
GoBfila'ay  a«d4ittfiiig  fitf^  it  near  his  own,  eiidlKred  it  wHh  laiidi 
pad  tenemeatt  ibr  the  support  of  a  Master,  four  Fellows,  and  two 
ScMars.  la  the  next  .century  diffeieDtbene&etors  increased  the 
Fellows  to  eleven ;  and  Willian  Ffyshwyke,  Esquire,  Bedell,  added 
an  hostel,  called  after  his  own  name,  and  governed  hy  a  distinct 
piiaoipd.  Between  thia  period  and  ibSJf  the  jevenues  of  Omi* 
^  H^U  were  Uttgmeated  hy  oiaiqr  4on«tioas.  IntfaatyetfMii 
Caiii8»  Pbysidiia  to  Queen  Mary^  procured  aconfimationof  it9 
piiv9iefea»  and  a  charter  0t  iiKQiporatioOy^iirwIiicfa  its  D^Qie  way 
dnn^ to GonyjIeitadCaioi College;  H^ lihewiBe ioQnmMlIlM 
CBdowmeDts  considerably,  built  a  new  court,  ^ndlhr^  mwiaBbibli 
lites  af  vamiit  aacfaiHwtiMi  b^  wbidi  be  app^peolly  ipMdeilto 
iankale  m  aioiai  lesson.  Tbefiiil  g^te,  throu^  wbich^theOofr 
liga  ii  eBtcM^m  the- to«n  fo  4fae  nciith  of  tbeSnale  Houso^  m 
m  t  vety  liniple  style^  wilb  this  iolfcription  r 

•«  Hi/fULitATis:"  The  Gate  •fHmniiUy,  >     «« 

ThaBS^andv  which  is  a  ooUe  portico  in  the  twiddle, of ,Ae  Collagii 
Ibisia  the  communication  between  the  two  coiiita:  Qnona«do.ii 
mitteiiy 

"  ViRTUTH  :  The  Gate  of  Virtue. 

And  on  the  other  side  is  inscribed  the  following  sentence  : 
"  Jo.  bxius  PosiiiT  Safieht^a.** 
John  Ciitu  built  this  in  M6no/  of  Wisdoti^.  ' 

fbe  AM,  leading  to  tfvePablfc  Sdiools,  is  axeoarted  km  tniM 
^rminieRted  style,  evhibidng  ipectment  of  the  Doric,  loHiOi  and 
Oarinibiaa  ofdf m :  this  is  inscribed,  ' 

<*  HoKOK  1 1  r»  Tie  dMe  of  HMIir  c 
irind},  h  saflBBM  to  have  bean. the  ophlion  of  tbr Doctor,  alwho 
bM  pusM  ^  gate  («»  take  their  depcea  bad  attained.    Snot 

fha 


Ikr  llecevse  of  Cwiis,  the  Fdtqvfs  btnre  been  incroaSfd^fd  l«reniy- 
Hinr,  tbeScbebrsH^nearljonehiimlrttdv  ^ 

,  Wlicii  ^e  Ch«p«l ot* Uic  Collfge  waytebiiilt^  al  theinrginningti^ 
Hie  Imt.  oeiit«ry»  tlie  nipnttiil«iir  of  Dr.  Cuius  wii«»rtiti0iif4  ttom 
iMpCMith «he  altari  wken  be  bedheeii buwU; bj. Ws «9yn4f8ii^>.  t^ 
tb^.'iiliiaiion  if  11011^  occupies*  lo,  rasMwipg  Mt  ili0«fPflMii^ai9 
iHvilo  inve  raiiedrhia  bojly,  which  w«a-wbok  wiAijp^tiUfmi^ 
UmA  toog,.  jUii^i^h  h  :had  hem  >iit|^m<i  .f^bfliof^.iM  }wif.  Hi* 
fliitapb,  ifom  iu.qiwiiit  jf^texpi^ve  ti|rMfttb«i^lmiilafoa<iU0lcd  :> 

^\  '      '  '  '«  Flm  Caius.'  '•         '         '  '  '    '     ' 

F-:    .     ■•      .^       •  •       •  .    ;.  i 

.  .  I  WIS  Caius.     Virtue  our  Death  survivts.  .         , 

J        •  : ,  ...  T    .  .  .  t  y 

t^riie'  Library  i^  bilt  miflf,  ^  ll  cMTaim  some  exf^em^T'TakM 
ib!e>  books  m\d  m^auMUffn^  paHkuWy  on  heraldry  and-  gcMif 
tfb«y.  In  the  Lodge  «re  portmits  of  ali  'ihe  Masrer^.  >f1^om  th« 
fMbimdiiig  of  the  College,  <«oeptm«  VVillhuir  DeU,  irtov»a«ehftp4 
Ml  itt^e  ^arlimiMt'^anny  in  tbe  Cfvil'War.  Thefifttowjn^ 
ate  Ilia  ni<XftteuridiM«         .    •• . .    :i'  «.      ^    ^ 

^  l>R.  John  CArvi»»  an.  drig^il;  'oi»  btaitf,  with  Ms  tfrdto,  awJh 
m  Ung  Luin  iaaoriptita,  *  TMa  emdite  but  iofem^ai  ptdaaHli 
tiholar  ImnI  km''imib»mt  Nonvkb  jb  the  year  1510;  afMl1)«tattp| 
Student  when  Teiy  yoting  in  Gonvile  Hail,  whence  he -went  m 
Italy,  and  studM  Vhiyiac  in  the  University'  of  Padua,  under  the 
flmoQa'John'Baptisi  Montantts  of  Verona.  Here  be  tleffvere^ 
fh^Oreek  Lectures,  and  wiote  and  translated  many  tsfeeincd  mt^ 
dical  treatises.  Returning  to  England  in  1551,  he  greatly  exerteff 
himself  to  allay  the  ravages  of  the  sweating  sickness,  and,  aboi^ 
five  years  aAerwards,  published  a  Hbtoiy  iq  Latin  of  that  dreadful 
disorder.  He  then  applied  to  the  erection  of  his  College,  and  la- 
bond  wjth  ranch  ao&iety  to  leieet  ita*ro«iplete  estahHihmenK  .  Jf 
tiitt  ytHjt  1568,  he  pnblisbed  bis  Jh  AntiquikUfi  OmtAbrigkiimk 
wherein  he  erroneously  endeavoured  Jo  dednce  line  t)rigin  of  tba 
Unkersity  frt>m  Cantaber,  He  died  in  1573. 
•■  Thomas  Lbckib,  LL.  D.  15739  some  time  Professor  of  Civil 
Law,  Dean  of  the  Arches,  and  Master  of  Chancery.    Thqma« 

Batchcbopt, 


CAltt»I]M»S«tftB«*  4f* 

liaoient  in  l6'49f  but  was  restored  in  l6S0,  and  resigned  the  WBift 
ynr«.  Robust  .  Bras>t»  lUgius  Peofeflior  of  Pliysic.  to'the 
Uaivi»fiity>  and  aiitbor  of  a  ''  Complete  History  of  Eoglandtff 
ia  wbiGb  lie  represents  Parliaments  as  of  imoderp  date,  and.eialfif 
4ie  loyal  prerogative  beyond  tbe  booadaries  prescribed  by  tfai 
oonstitutioii:  bi!  is  portrayed  sitting  in  an  elbowrciiair  in  Im 
Professor's  robes..  3iR  Thomas  .Goock,  Bart,  and  Bishop  of 
£^;  small  but  axprassiva  fea|iiia%  oiteemed  a  €Offree(  likeaca^ 
&R  Jambs  BuRROVGUt  KaL  by  Heiaaj  Tbia  is  a  HeHrw^ 
cuted  bead :  tbe  Knight  is  arrayed  in  a  scarlet  gaum  and  largi 
vig.  John  Smiths  P.  D.  by  Sir  Joshua  Reyooldft.  Tbe  M, 
semblance  very  corrert  and  aniinated. .  Besides  these,  here  tm 
tbe  portraits  of  Ro^iutT  TRAPt3»  Aidtrman  of  London)  mad 
bis  wife  Joanma,  who  united  m  giving  lands  for  the  suppeii  cf 
four  Schohis;  both  said  to  have  been  painted  by  Holbein;  nnA 
^o  small  likenesses^  O0  4:oppeo  of  Rembeandt  and  Sir  WaIp 

In  the  Hall,  which  has  been  lately  ettbeUi&bedt  andiaapravad 
jrath  an  elegant  oove  ceilings  aije  portiaits,  among  othaifi  of 
.WiLUAM  Harv&t,  M«  D.  Fellow,  iamous  from  bis  impoiiant 
dbcoveiy  of  t|ia  circulation  of  the  blood;  NiCi«OLA8  SAI^iHiRo 
80V» .  UU  p.  tlie  blind  Professor,  and  auti*>r  .of  a  v^nabla 
Jreaim  oit  Algebra:  and  Jagosa  F&ahkland,  daMgbtqr.to 
tbe  above  Robert  and  Joanna  TrapfB>  fouodness  of  a  H^Hev 
fellowship^  4Dd  one  of  die  chief  bepoiacloia  to.  the  College 
Wjtb  the  learned  writers  already  lueatiooed,  wba  lia^  beiK&^beeo 
mstmcted,  may  be  classed  Dr.  JSrantfawaite,  one  of  the  Uani»l9t^ 
of  tbe  Bible;  WiUiani  Watts,  the  Jeaxned  editor  of  Maiiltep  Pa* 
tU,  and  assbtani  ni  Spelman'M-Glotsary;  §ar  Cbarle^  Sc^hproHglli 
an  epiioeot  nrnthaipatician  and  anatonuBt;  Uen^  JW' haitooi  ed>- 
jor  of  tlie^n^v^  ^fo-o;  Le  Neve»  aa  ipgeaioiia  hef^ld^auil  ^Ot^ 
^uaxy;  Sir  Heoiy  Chauacy»  aalbor  of  thoi  4^i<ffiuie$,  </„  Um*. 
JbrdMre;  Sir  TboniasOresfaanv  founder  of  Uie  JRoya^  £\cbaqge» 
f  xancis  Plomefield,  ^vithor  of  the  Topogi^bicaL  Ili^oryi  ^  i^V« 
/oik:    and  niaiiy  ^uiineut  PbysiciaoS|   who  faava,  sfi^^   s^ 

Fuller, 
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yaller,  la  tf  Dr.  Caun  kati  lyequeathed  a  medidtial  gtoixh  to  lib 


TRINITY  HALL  ivas  originalty  one  of  those  bostels  wbereh 
tfM  StadenU  resided  at  their  own  expanse,  but  was  paichaMd  by 
Uchard  Crowder,  Prior  of  Ely,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Third,  at  a  study  and  lodghig-house  ^  the  monks  of  Ely,  when 
the  affidrs  the  church  gave  leisure  for  thehr  improvement  m 
IdMHiledge  at  Cambridge.  It  was  afterwards  enlarged  by  Richard 
Umgf  ChanoiUor  of  the  University,  and  in  the  year  1351  tnu»« 
fared  hi  exchange  lor  the  advowsoos  of  certain  rectoiies  to 
WUbop  BateoMui,  a  learned  civilian,  who  having  obtained  the 
Ung^t  fioense  to  erect  it  into  a  College,  dedicated  it  to  the  Holy 
adi  Undivided  Trinity,  and  appomted  a  Master,  three  Fellows^ 
and  two  Scholars,  to  be  Students  hi  the  Canon  and  Civil  Law. 
The  gcnenNis  benelhetor  mteuded  to  have  augmented  this  number 
to  twenty,  hut  dying  before  the  foundation  was  completed,  the  en& 
dowments  were  thought  insufficient  to  support  any  more.  Varioas 
beoetaction«,  however,  since  this  period,  have  mcreased  the  Fet 
lowihipa  to  twelve,  and  the  Schohmhips  to  fourteen. 

The  altar-fieee  in  the  ChapeJ  is  a  large  painting  of  the  Prb* 
iBilTATiOH  IN  THB  Temtlb.  Seven  figures  are  mtrodnced* 
with  two  boy-angels.  The  expression  is  very  spiri^ed,  and  tho 
colouring  fine*  In  the  Hall  b  an  excellent  portrait  of  SkR  Na- 
THAMIBI.  LiiOTD,  Knight,  with  whose  bequest  of  dOOdl.  to- 
wards improvmg  the  Orflege,  this  apartment  was  prindpa% 
bvilt;  and  a  fine  bust  of  the  kte  Earl  of  Mansfielo,  by 
NolkkhM,  the  gift  of  Shr  Jamea  Marriot,  Master.  The  figure 
OB  htt  Lordship's  meliament  in  Westminiiler  Abbey  was  taken  from 
thb  bust.  The  Library  b  neatly  classed,  and  contams,  among 
otter  valuable  publications,  a  complete  collection  of  Civil  and 
GomOKm  Law  boohs;  ttis  sembary  being  more  peculiariy  appro^ 
yriated  to  the  study  of  that  science.  In  the  Lodge,  and  the  i2am^ 
femation  Room,  are  portraits  of  the  following  celebrated  })enons^ 
who  have  belonged  to  tiib  College.  Clbmrnt  Corbet,  Master 
in  101 1:  three-quarter  length,  panted  on  board.  This  was 
tiiquaatbed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Baker  to  Dr.  Diddns,  Regius  Pro* 

fessor 
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Ibsor  ef  Ijiw.  Stkphbh  GAamNEBv  the  T«pUi  KslHip  <t# 
Wmtimtmi  CufUP  Dc^msk  SrAKuaPB,  the  udmoibI  fitil 
i,  Irf  W.  Hoare;  tiij  Jo«M  AK0BBWB,  LL.  D. 
year  17*T  beqaealbed  20^0001.  to  the  CoHbge,  after 
!of  two  HMidettKisten*  for  ifbprovtng  the  biMwfgs^ 
iix  adSitioa^  FeQowshii^,  and  as  many  SdMrfar' 
vadoas  other  karned  cbaracters  educated  here; 
ThotiMS  Tamtf  si»MenhttIy  a  muidaay  BcbooW 
liiiiM«*Md  poet;  Br.  Gabriel  Harvey,  a  fttmoua 
t^;  Dr.  Covrelly  fktaous  for  hfa  In$iitmi9nes  Jur^ 
''*Vi'  'Mter*  Wyehe,  inventor  of  tiie  GeogrBphkai 
'Mtanton^  aatfaor  of  the  Fragmenta  Begathi 
ISibiriixyf,  ICnigbt,  farte  Jndge  of  the  Admhalty;  Aft 
M'.  Wynne,  Supreme  Judge  of  the  Eetlemit&td 
ruiffltiiii  iiriFii  piesent  Comnfob  Law  Judges,  Sir  N*k 
£-1lB»tfavm,  aM-Sir  Simon  Le  Blanc. 
GOLUDB^  Thb  magnificent  fomidation '^feitfik 
fioift'lhe  generaT  regard  to  the  interests  of  liteMltiii4 
1'^  Heoiy  the  SrM,  and  the  matihis  of  pie^  wMA 
iMtccpfor,  GMtnal  Beaufort,  to  answer  hk'  oM 
^"^kad  cAetnally  endeavoured  to  impress  upon  fais^ctfte 
fffly  germs  were  ptanled  in  a  kindly  soil;  the  CardinalS 
I;  Henry,  with  the  best  dispoaittons,  taddy  gai% 
''ii|^  of  govienuaent  to  bis  factious  guardians,  and,  ih 
Ibis  surrender  of  his  prerogalive,  was  permitted  tb 
«^  inclinations  in  whatever  pursuits  had  no  imroedati 
with  Uie  bnsiness  of  the  State.  Being  thus  at  libertjr 
both  bis  native  and  acquired  dispo«tion,  he  instituted 
miaary  on  this  spot  for  a  Rector  and  twelve  FeHows^ 
December  the  6th,  (his  birth<4ay,)  1441,  dedicated  it 
Vttgin  Mary  and  St.  Nichoks;  but  within  two  years,  m 
i  ciilireiy  ■changed  its  form,  and  endowed  it  for- a  Provost, 
Fettows  or  Schrian^  (the  latter  to  be  supf^ied  in  regnhir 


aAMppo  Irom  Eton,  establi^ed  nearly  at  the  same  time,)  threb 
KJImifiu,  m  Cleiks,  sixteen  Choristers,  and  a  B£uaic-Mastc^, 
<fiha'B^  possesses  the  office  of  Organist ;  sixteen  Officet^  of  the 

foundalioD, 


fiHiiMiiitKWy  twelfc  Servitors  for  Ibe  leuior  F«Bow%  and  six  faoc 

If  the  building  of  tliift  college  bad  beeo  finished  according  %m 
tbe  plan  of  the  foiMideTy  its  architecture  would  have  rivalled  the 
inoRt  splendid  palaces  of  Europe,  or  perhaps  the  world ;  but  tbo 
calamitous  events  that,  ripening  hito  civil  war,  filled  the  kingdoos 
with  discord  and  inisei^,  distracted  the  King's  attention,  and  uik 
willingly  forced  hiin  to  recede  from  his  designs^  which  at  length 
an  uiitimel^r  death  prevented  his  ever  executing*  Enough,  bow* 
e^er,  has  been  effected  to  record  his  munificence;  and  tbougb 
tbe  CvLKVZh  of  Kiqg's  College^  "  a  work,"  sajn  Walpole,  '^  alone 
lufiicient  to  ennoble  any  age,"  was  not  completed  till  manj  years 
after  hb  death,  yet  ibe  whole  m^rit  of  commencing  the  underta* 
luBg  on  the  plan,  by  which,  with  some  trivial  alterations^  it  was 
tdlimafely  finished,  must  unquestionably  be  aacribed  to  himu 

This  magnificent  structure  has  been  always  considered  as  a  per* 
fKt  ipecuncn  of  Gothic,  or  English  Ecclesiastical  architecture. 
Whan  viewed  from  the  outsid^  the  massive  stone  with  whicb  it  is 
,  eompoied,  and  tbe  immeo^  buttresses  that  support  it,  raise  an  idea 
^  the  most  u^icommon  solidity :  but  this  dwells  but  a  short  time  o* 
the  mind ;  the  height  and  magnitude  of  the  building,  its  opeo 
woiked  battlements,  and  finely  proportioned  pinnacles  and  towen^ 
c»ilt  the  fleeting  emotions  that  wise  froju  tbe  consideration  of  its 
streogtb,  into  the  sensations  that  emanate  from  the  coutempbtiou 
ei  its  sublimity  and  grandeur.  Tbe  interior  view  u  yet  more  imr 
pressive.  Tbe  vast  ardied  roof,  unsustaiued  by  a  single  pillar^ 
with  its  voluminous  stones,  displaying  all  the  elegance  of  fan* 
work,  and  seeming  to  bang  in  aur,  as  if  ^'  art  bad  taught  them  t9 
forget  nature,  and  weaned  them  of  their  tendency  to  gravitatCiT 

at 


*  Ssnie  pfculiar  priTUega  appejtain  ta  this  College.  **  The  Provott  hn 
•biolute  authority  within  the  pivcinca;  aod  by  a  special  composition  be* 
twem  this  Society  and  the  University,  its  Under-Graduatet  (under  certain 
rettrictlons}  arc  exempt  from  the  power  of  the  Proctors,  and  other  University 
Officers,  within  the  limits  of  the  College :  neither  by  usage  do  they  keep  any 
public  exercises  In  the  achoolf,  or  are  any  ways  examined  for  the  Bachelon* 
.ot  Aru  d«gfcc"  RtiwonKs  University  Calendar,  iSou 
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tt  mice  asfootthes  and  confounds.  Itie  extreme' length  of  this 
toperb  edifice  is  3l6  feet»  the  breadth  84  feet,  the  height  from 
the  ground  to  the  summit  of  the  battlements  90  feet,  to  the  top 
of  the  pinnacies  somewhat  more  than  101,  and  to  the  summit  of 
the  corner  towers  146  feet  6  inches.  The  space  inclosed  by  the 
wails  is  1291  feet  in  lengtb,  78  f<Mt  hi  height,  and  45  feet  Sinches 
in  breadth. 

The  Choir  is  separated  from  the  Ante-Ci)apel  by  a  wooden 
scrteo  and  organ  galleiy,  enriched  with  earrings  in  alto  relievo* 
This  was  erected  in  the  year  1534,  when  the  beauteous  Anne 
Boleyn  was  Queen  to  Henry  the  Eighth.  The  west  side  b  oma- 
nenled  with  aeveml  true-lorers'  knots ;  and  a  pannel  near  the 
wall»  on  the  right,  disphiys  the  arms  of  the  ill-feted  Anne  impaled 
with  diose  of  the  King.  On  another  pannel  i^  a  fine  piece  of 
sculpture,  representing  the  Almighty  hurling  the  Rebel  Angels 
fron  Heaven.  Over  the  screen  b  a  stately  and  fine-toned  organ, 
btely  put  up  at  the  expense  of  the  College. 

The  walls  of  the  Ante*Chapel,  which  mcludes  the  whole  space 
between  the  west  and  north  organ-gallery,  are  omamented  with' 
sodptme,  of  excellent  workmanriiip,  representing  the  arms  of  the 
booses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  with  numerous  crowns,  roses,  port* 
cuilisies,  and  fleuTs  de  lis.  In  the  centre  of  one  of  the  roses  at  the 
west  end  b  a  small  figure  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  view  from  the 
screen  at  the  entrance  of  the  Choir  has  much  grandeur.  On  each 
side  are  two  rows  of  staUs  of  carved  wood;  on  the  pannels,  at  the 
back  part  of  the  upper  rows,  are  the  arms  of  all  the  Kings  of  Eng- 
fauid,  from  Henry  the  Fifth  to  James  the  First ;  the  arms  of  the 
Unifersities  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  and  of  the  Colleges,  King^s 
and  Eton.  Tiiese  arms  are  carved  with  considerable  skill ;  and  the 
supporters  are  m  the  boldest  basso  relievo.  Tlie  carving  of  the  St. 
Geoige  and  the  Dragon  at  the  back  of  the  Provost^s  stall  b  finely  ex- 
eeDted.  The  Chohr  b  paved  with  marble  from  the  bottom  of  the  stalb. 

The  east  end  of  thb  Chapel,  which  had  remained  unfinished  till 
about  thirty  years  ago,  is  now  completed  in  a  style  of  symmetry 
nearly  correspcmding  with  the  general  magnificence  of  the  building. 
UAder  the  iospectioa  of  the  late  Mr.  James  Essex,  F.  S.  A.  a 
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grand  altar-piece  was  erected,  which  has  skice  been  embelliabtd 
with  an  excellent  painting  of  the  Dkscbmt  fbom  thbCaoss, 
presented  to  the  Society  by  the  present  Earl  of  Carlisle,  who  was 
educated  at  this  Ck>llege.  The  painting  was  purdiased  l^r  iiis 
Lordship,  when  travelling  on  the  Continent,  as  the  work  of  Da- 
aiel  de  Volrerra ;  but  some  connoisseors  have  addiadged  it  to  have 
been  executed  bv  Raphael. 

The  disposition  of  the  materiab  of  the  beautifiil  atone  roof  of 
this  fabric,  and  the  infCf  nuit>  displayed  m  its  construation,  nay  bo 
justly  classed  with  the  most  happy  efibrts  of  architcctumi  skills— 
On  each  side  of  the  Chapel  are  eleven  buttresses ;  and  at  each 
corner  an  octangular  tower,  terminating  in  a  dome.  The  roof  is 
divided  mto  twelve  parts,  the  separations  being  made  by  the  eleven 
principal  arclies  which  spring  from  the  buttresses.  The  leominiiig 
part  of  the  roof  is  filled  with  elegant  groined  arches»  springmg  from 
the  capitals  of  columns  which  occupy  the  inside  of  each  bottinss  t 
in  the  centre  of  every  four  grofais  is^suspended,  as  an  dmament,  a 
ni)«ssive  &tone,  at  least  a  ton  fai  weight,  and  a  yard  in  thicbieaa.—* 
There  are  twelve  of  these  stones,  which^  though  of  roch  VMt 
weight,  by  havmg  theur  under  parts  carved  into  roses  and  port* 
colliaes  in  alternate  succession,  correspond  with  the  other  parts  of 
the  buildhig,  in  exciting  those  ideas  of  magical  airiness  to  which 
we  have  before  alluded.  Thus  the  buttresses  and  comer  towers 
support  this  immense  roof,  in  which  are  hung  twelve  stones  of  a 
ton  weight  each,  as  mere  oniaments:  the  sides  and  ends  of  the 
building  contribute  notbmg  towards  their  support;  and  doubts 
less  they  mi^ht  be  removed,  without  the  least  endangering  tho 
roof.  These  contrivances  exemplify  the  cause  of  the  admiratioa 
of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  who,  accordmg  to  the  tiadition  tran* 
scribed  in  Walpole's  Anecdotes  of  Pabting,  <*  went  once  a  ycnr  to 
survey  the  roof  of  the  Chapel  of  Kmg's  College,  and  said,  that  if 
any  man  would  show  him  where  to  place  the  Jirst  ttone,  he  would 
engage  to  build  such  another.**  Over  the  inner,  or  stone  roof,  is 
another  of  wood,  covered  with  lead.  Between  the  roofs  b  sufB* 
cient  space  for  a  man  to  walk  upright. 

These  are  not  the  only  drcumstanees  that  have  promoted  the 
fame  of  this  Chapel;  an  additional  cause  of  its  celebrity  may  be 

found 
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ibund  ill  the  exquisite  betuty  of  its  painted  windows,  which  art 
in  the  pointed  form,  and  each  <tf  them  nearly  fifty  leethigh*  The 
subjects  are  expressive  of  the  most  interesting  scriptural  events, 
particularly  the  lite,  death,  and  more  memorable  actions  of  out 
Saviour,  with  corresponding  incidents  from  the  Old  Testament, 
and  are  one  hundred  in  number.  The  side  windpws  are  separated 
by  muUions  into  five  lights;  these  are  subdivided  into  uf^r  and 
lower  campartmeuts  by  a  stone  transom.  In  the  central  light  of 
each  divistoii  is  depicted  an  Angel  aud  a  Samt,  exhibiting  scrolls 
and  labels,  descriptive  of  the  events  represented  in  the  other  lights, 
whieb  are  occupied  by  four  subjects  in  each  wuidow,  each  being 
cootained  in  two  tinfbts.  In  the  arrangenent  of  the  subjects,  a 
peculiar  order  has  been  observed,  and  somethmg  like  a  concord^ 
anoe  attempted ;  the  delineations  in  the  upper  divisions  being  in  ge> 
nerai  selected  firora  the  Old  Testament^  and  the  paintings  immediate- 
iy  WKlemeath,  from  correspondent  drcumstanoes  m  the  New  Thi- 
kamtm.  Thus  in  the  upper  compartments  of  one  window  is  the  Queen 
•f  Sbeba  offering  presents  to  King  Solomon,  and  Abraham  pei^ 
fbrming  the  Ceremony  of  Circumcision:  in  the  divisions  beneath, 
The  Wise  Mens'  Oftrings  to  Christ,  and  the  Circumcision  of  Christ* 

The  East  and  West  windows  diflfer  from  all  the  others :  the 
gbss  of  the  ktler  is  not  painted :  why  it  b  not,  is  a  mystery,  since 
in  the  Indenture  which  the  College  entered  mto  to  set  up  eighteen 
of  these  windows,  tlie  West  window  is  patlicufaurly  mentioned  as 
one  of  them.  The  East  wmdow,  which  is  fifty-three  feet  high,  by 
twenty-eight  feet  wide,  b  enibellbhed  with  paintmgs  of  almost  in- 
conceivable l>eauty.  The  upper  and  lower  divisions  of  tfabwio* 
dew  are  divided  by  a  transom,  and  separated  by  two  elegant  bnt- 
tmses  into  six  compartments,  each  containing  a  subfed ;  these 
cempartmenti  are  again  subdivided  by  muliioiis  mto  tlvee  lights. 
Hie  sbi  subjects  are  all  taken  firom  the  New  Testament,  and  re- 
pieient  the  CnucinxiON,  and  the  most  material  events  fanme* 
diMdy  connected  with  it. 

In  the  lower  division,  on  the  right,  is  Christ  exposed  to 
THE  People:  '^And  Pilate  said,  behold  the  man.''  Jesus  is 
iqirescntcd  on  a  balcony,  with  hb  hands  tied,  a  napkm  round  hb 
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waist,  and  his  countenance  beaming  with  the  utmost  humiKty  and 
resignation.  Tiie  attitudes,  and  virulent  eagerness  in  the  counte* 
nance,  of  the  diief  Priest  and  Elders  of  the  Jews,  are  finely  e»* 
pressed. 

The  centre  compartment  of  the  lower  division  represents  Pi- 
late WASHING  HIS  Hands,  and  declaring  himself  innocent  of 
the  death  of  Jesus.  Pilate  is  seated  under  a  magnificent  canopy. 
Below  the  judgment-seat  is  Christ  bound,  with  a  crown  of  thorns 
on  his  head ;  and  surroumled  by  several  figures,  who  are  charac- 
terized by  strong  expression :  the  features  of  one  of  them  disphiy» 
all  the  savage  brutality  of  an  assassin :  another  has  a  whip  up- 
lifted, and  his  left  hand  entwined  in  the  hair  of  the  unresisting 
Jesusy  who  is  tunung  to  his  unfeeUog  persecutor  with  a  look  of 
considerable  meekness. 

The  left  lower  compartment  represents  Christ  bearing  the 
Cross.  In  thb  picture  all  the  hurry  and  bustle  of  an  executioD 
are  well  delineated.  Pilate,  whose  countenance  strongly  expresses 
a  mind  rapt  in  thought,  appears  on  horseback,  accompanied  by 
the  unfeeling  High  Priest,  and  many  attendants.  Jesus,  nearly 
sinking  with  fatigue,  is  receiving  a  napkin  from  a  female,  whom  be 
surveys  with  grateful  benignity;  whilst,  with  a  rope  round  bis 
waist,  he  is  hauled  along  by  a  soldier,  whose  features  are  expressive 
of  the  most  ferocious  brutality.  Near  him  is  a  man  carrying  a 
hammer,  and  apparently  viewing  the  scene  around  him  with  deep 
and  malignant  exultation.  On  the  road  is  the  Virgin  Mother,  St* 
John,  and  others;  and  in  the  distance,  Mount  Calvary. 

On  the  right,  in  the  upper  division,  is  THE  Nailing  of 
Christ  to  the  Cross.  In  thb  piece  Pilate  is  again  introduced, 
with  a  strong  expression  of  anxious  sorrow,  and  feelings  bordering 
on  remorse,  for  having  permitted  an  innocent  luau  to  become  the 
victim  of  hardened  cruelty.  Jesus  is  extended  on  the  cross,  whkh 
is  lying  on  a  broken  ground  strewn  with  rocks,  whose  dark  masses 
otmtrast  with,  and  give  the  figures  a  bold  relief.  His  body  ap* 
pears  drawn  up,  and  lying  hollow,  from  the  violence  of  the  pain 
arising  from  the  nails  being  driven  through  his  hands.  The  atti- 
tude and  expression  of  the  man  employed  in  this  horrid  business 

are 
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ive  admirable.  Id  the  fore-groond  is  a  soldier  with  a  pike  fad 
ropes;  and  another  with  a  basket  of  tools,  who  seems  to  have 
been  at  work  on  the  Cross.  The  ferocious  triumph  displayed  on 
the  countenance  of  the  latter  is  extremely  fine. 

In  the  centre  of  the  upper  division  is  the  CRUcinxioN.  Jesus 
is  represented  on  the  Cross  between  the  two  Tliieves.  The  coui^ 
lenance  of  the  penitent  thief  finely  expresses  both  mental  and  bo- 
dily anguish;  and  that  of  his  hardened  companioD  is  as  strongly 
marked  with  derision  and  mockery.  Beneath  the  penitent  thief  is 
a  soldier  on  horseback,  piercing  the  side  of  Christ  with  a  spear.*^ 
Below  the  Saviour  b  Mary  Magdalen  embracing;  the  Cross;  and 
in  the  fore»groi|Qd  three  soldiers  casting  lots  for  his  garment.  The 
expression  of  one  of  them  is  very  fine ;  he  appears  pointing  his  fin* 
ger  to  the  dice,  which  are  marked  with  deucenice,  and  exulting 
at  the  ill  success  of  his  comrade  who  had  last  thrown.  On  the 
left  is  St.  John  and  the  Virgin :  the  face  of  the  former  displays 
uncommon  feeling,  united  with  devout  resignation  to  the  decree  of 
the  Deity;  that  of  the  latter,  heart-rending  anguish.  It  may  be 
worthy  of  remaiic,  for  being  the  only  attempt  at  allegory  intro- 
duced in  the  paintings  of  this  window,  that  above  the  head  of  the 
penitent  thief,  is  the  sun  rising  in  splendor;  over  the  head  of  the 
other,  the  moon  in  her  wane. 

In  the  left  and  remaining  compartment  is  the  Taking  op 
Christ  from  the  Cross.  This  painting  represents  the  remo- 
val of  the  body  of  Jesus,  every  muscle  of  which  appears  to  be  re* 
hxed  by  death.  On  the  left  is  the  Virgin  and  St.  John.  The 
former  b  portrayed  fainting,  and  sinkuig  to  the  ground ;  while  ano- 
ther female,  with  much  tenderness,  is  endeavoring  to  support  and 
comfort  her.  Most  of  the  figures  introduced  in  this  piece  have 
an  air  and  expression  of  deep  sorrow, 

.  The  preceding  account  must  ouly  be  considered  as  giving  an 
imperfiBei  onlline  of  the  subjects  represented  in  this  eelebrated 
wmdow;  fhefar  full  description  would  have  occupied  too  great 
a  length.  The  strong  contrast,  energy,  and  variety  ot  character ; 
the  powerful  judgment  evinced  in  the  disposition  and  grouping  of 
t)^e  figures;    the  boldness  and  freedom  of  the  penciling,  nungled 
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^th  a  playful  wildness  of  execution,  to  which  Ihc  hand  of  a  mas- 
ter only  could  be  competent;  the  •ubiimity  of  ftc  design^;  tfic 
richness  and  brilliancy  of  the  coloring,  and  the  vigorous  and  cfia* 
racteristic  justness  of  expression  in  the  different  figures,  may  well 
warrant  the  asKrtion,  that  these  admirable  pieces  have  Very  rarely 
been  paralleled,  and  scarcely  ever  exceeded*. 

The  same  discrimination  of  character,  excellence  of  compositiott, 
and  beauty  of  coloring,  which  distinguish  the  above,  are  equally 
exhibited  by  most  of  the  painHngs  in  the  other  windows  of  thn 
Chapel.  The  arches  of  all  the  windows  are  divided  into  smsA 
compartments,  called  crockets^  illuminated  with  the  arms,  and 
other  devices,  of  the  Monarchs  who  contributed  towards  the  buikK 
.  ing.  Who  were  the  persons  that  gave  the  original  designs,  is  on- 
certam.  By  some  they  have  been  ascribed  to  Jidio  Romano,  who 
flourished  when  the  windows  were  executed :  others  have  imagined 
that  the  drawmgs  of  the  great  Raphael  were  resorted  to  for  proper 
subjects,  as  one  of  the  finest  paintings  is  evidently  **  the  story  of 
Ananias  and  Saphira,  as  told  by  Raphael  in  the  Cartoons/-^* 
Ptohaps  die  tnie  mode  of  solving  the  difficulty,  wooM  be  to  c6f))fi- 
der  them  as  the  productions  not  of  one  only,  but  of  many  artists, 
whose  best  pieces  were  selected,  perhaps,  by  Julio  Romano,  and 
from  which  the  paintmgs  were  executed.  The  names  of  the  Gla- 
ziets  who  undertook  to  execute  the  windows,  are  all  that  is  pre- 
served in  the  Indentures  yet  extant  respecting  these  beautiful  pr6> 
ductions. 

In  one  of  these  indentures,  dated  May  the  third,  in  the  eigh« 
teenth  of  Heniy  the  Eighth,  between  Master  Robert  tiacombtaph 

the 

^The  Public  will  soon  have  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  accuracy 
of  this  description  of  these  sabltme  paintings,  as  Mr.  Baldrey,  a  well  knoVq 
•ftiit  of  Cambridge,  hat  andenaken  to  publish  a  s^fks  of  colored  Yrinis  from 
than,  00  •  acal^  of  thita  qoaitcn  of  an  indi  to  a  fbpt.  Hit  4*avii%i«\p  ukoi 
by  s  uUaeoffi ;  and  that  from  tbe  JLm  Window,  wkicb  ha»  bp«i  publidr  *** 
bibited,  is  a  most  beautiful  apecimcn.  The  Print  from  it,  engraved  upder 
bis  inspection,  pnd  completed  by  himself,  is  now  coloring,  ^nd  nearly  ready 
to  deliver  to  the  Subscribers;  it  is  highly  finished,  and  a  faithful  copy  of  the 
Drawing.  This  is  (certainly  an  arduous  nadertykingibr  a  private 'kid  ivid«fi]| 
spd  it  will  be  disgraceful  to  the  ^ritiab  dation  if  not  tmp|y  patroni^e4« 
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die  PiofOit,  &c«  oa  the  oae  peit,  and  Francis  WUlinn^fiont  of 
SoothwariL,  Giamr,  and  Simom  S^monds^  of  St,  Marf  aiet's.  West* 
miuttar  Oiawr,  oo  llie  otiier:  tiie  latter  agree  substantially,  cii- 
lieoity,  and  safficientl.v,  to  glaae  fmtr  windows  ot  the  upper  stoiy 
of  the  Church  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  **  with  good,  dene* 
sure,  perfyte  glasse,  and  oryent  colours  and  imagety  of  the 
stnry  of  the  Old  Lawe,  and  of  the  New  Lawe,  after  the  forme, 
naner,  goodness,  curyousity,  add  cleoelynessinevrypoynt  of  the 
glane  wyndows  of  the  Kynge's  Kewe  Chapell  at  Westminster;  and 
abo  aoGordyo^y  and  after  suche  maner  av  oon  Barnard  Fflower, 
Ghisyer,  late  deceased,  by  Indenture  stode  bounde  to  doo ;  and 
also  aoeoidyng^  to  suche  paturm^  otherwyse  called  vidmus,  as 
by  the  seid  Master  Robert  Hacombkyiv  &cc.  to  the  seid  Ffnincit 
WyUyamson  and  Symoad  Symondes,  or  either  of  them,  shall  be 
delyf  esedy"  &c.  By  the  same  Indenture  the  money  to  be  paid 
%>r4he  glass  is  fixed  at  sixteeo^pence a  foot;  and  the  eootractoES 
agfee  to  '*  sette  up"  two  of  the  windows  within  two  years,  and  the 
•then  ID  thseeyears. 

Another  lodentore,  between  the  same  Robert  Hacombleyny  SfC 
an  the  one  part,  and  Oalyon  Hooncy  of  tlie  parish  oCSt  Mary 
Magdalen,  Glazior;  Rkharde  Boumdt,  of  St.  Clement's  Dane% 
Qkiier;  nomas  Rsve,  of  St  Sepulchre's,  Glasier;  and  James 
Jfickolson^  Gkaier;  on  the  other  part:  provides  for  the  setting 
iqi^  glaang  and  painting  eighteen  widdows,  with  the  same 
**  oryent  cokwrs  and  imagery"  as  those  mentioned  in  the  former 
deed:  the  said  eontraetort  to  '*  snerly  byade  ail  the  said  wy» 
dows  with  double  bands  of  leade  for  defence  of  great  wyndes  and 
ootragioiis  wedMringes;**  **  after  the  rate  of  two-penee  every 
ftote.*  Silt  of  the  windows  to  be  set  up  wlithin  twelve  menths. 
By  tlds  Indtntoie  it  is  ahio  agveed,  that  the  Glaciers  i»ere  mesh 
tioned  should  provide  Wilhamsou  and  Symonds,  tliose  named  in 
the  fonaer  one,  with  four  pattens^  or  vidimuseSf  at  a  reasonable 
ptice.  This  is  dated  the  hat  day  of  Apiil,  m  the  eighteenth  of 
Hcnty  the  Eighth. 

Walpole  observes,  in  liis  account  of  the  idiove  instruments,  that, 
^  98  imidi  91  wt  imagiiie  oursetves  arrived  at  higher  pccfoction  m 

94  tli«. 
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the  arts,  itwouldnotbeeasy  foraMaster  of  aCoUegenowtogo 
into  St.  Magaret's  parish,  or  Southwark,  and  bespeak  a  dozea 
or  two  windows  so  admirably  drawn,  and  order  tliem  to  be  sent 
home  by  such  a  day,  as  if  he  were  bespeaking  a  chequered  pacve- 
Boent,  or  a  Church  Bible.  Even  those  obscure  artists,  WiUiam- 
son,  Symottds,  Flower,  Hoone,  &c.  would  figure  as  considerable 
painters  in  any  x^ign ;  and  what  a  rarity  in  a  collection  of  dramrmgs 
would  be  one  of  their  vidimuses  /"  This  rarity,  however  desirabk, 
ve  are  never  likely  to  possess;  for  as  they  have  not  been  disco- 
vered in  the  course  of  nearly  three  centuries,  it  seems  highly  pro- 
bable that  they  tell  into  the  hands  of  people  ignonmt  of  ,tlieir 
value,  and  who,  taking  no  care  to  preserve  them,  have  been  the 
cause  of  their  destruction. 

Before  we  qmt  the  subject  of  these  wuidows,  it  may  be  proper 
to  observe,  that  the  g1ass*work  has,  in  several  instances,  been 
mispkioed*.  Wiiere  lliis  has  happened,  a  considerable  degree  of 
attention  is  requisite  to  trace  thetabjects;  yet  the  merit  of  the 
painters  remains  nnimpeached,  the  fault  being  wholly  ascribable  to 
the  ignoranoe  of  the  vwirkmen  employed  in  the  fixing  the  glas8>work 
in  its  present  situation.  Two  of  the  windows  on  tlie  south,  and  one 
on  the  north  side,  at  the  west  end  of  the  Chapei,  appear  so  mutir 
lated,  or  misphiced,  that  the  events  they  were  intended  to  repra- 
aent  can  hardly  be  explained.  These  pieces  are  thought  by  some 
10  have  been  composed  from  the  painted  glqss  reported  to  have 
been  erected  in  theEast  window  in  the  reign  of  Rkhard  the  Third : 
4iowever  this  may  be,  they  do  not  appear  fsqual  to  the  other  paiuly 
ings  in.  the  Chapel. 

It  has  frequently  been  reported,  but  erroneously,  that  ail  the 
windows  of  the  Chapel  were  taken  down  and  concealed  at  the 
^me  when  the  fenatackm  pf  the  Long  Pftrlianient  induced  tliem 

t!t> 

f  In  the  Coptic  pf  i^early  three  qenturies,  t^«  Ijcad-work  of  the  wjndovr*  W 
doubtlcM  needed  repairing,  and  this  most  probably  has  occasioned  these  miir 
placings;  for  provided  the  pieces  filled  up  the  openings,  the  glaziers  being 
ignorant  of  painting,  could  neither  tell  whether  they  were  the  right  edge  up- 
wardi,  orih^  light  s'ule^  outward«.  W«  sro  hsppy  to  htttr  tbeso  nistakeian; 
intended  to  be  rectllied  by  the  Colleg;. 


lo  employ  Commisflioden  to  ramofe  and  dt«lf»y  wteeverHngf 
pleised  to  term  superstitioiis  ornamonls.  %  What  <  kflacBtf 
these  paiutiDgs  were  preserved,  when  so  maoy  other  ndttiimUs 
piodnctioiis  were  involved  in  irretrieviible  ruin,  is  uoeertain:  44h4 
entry  in  the  jounial  of  the  Commissioaers-  seems  to  iniplji^^tfiat 
tibeir  late  was  detevmined.  It  b  as  follows :.  *^  l64^,  DectnilMit 
the  26th.  Steps  to  he  taken  dom,  alkd  lOQO  supblstitious  |ho» 
liives,  the  hMider  of  Christ  and  thieves  to  go  upon,  &c^^  Tfa% 
thomand  superstitioua  psotures  cte  only  veSer^to  the  paintm^s^ 
the  windows,  the  oent  of  saving  ^hich  is  s^ndMnas  ascribfod;!* 
Dr.  WhicheotI,  who  had  been  appointed  •  Piwvost  by  tfae^  Long 
Parliament;  and  at  others,  to  CMwer  CsomweU^  who  irsaid4t 
have  occasioned  thehr  pfeservation,  (rom  tho  rl^aptet  he  fct^mad 
Cmt  the  University,  as  the  pkioe  where  he  received  his  adl^ 


Wlsen  this  splendid  fabfk  was  began  by  Henrf  theSiittb,  he 
amde  the  Provost  and  FeUowis  a  pespetnal  grant  of  i^  stobe  qnatrjt, 
■I  the  lordship  of  Heselwode,  iu  Yoifashire  ;^  and  Hkewise  vested  a 
part  oi  his  duchy  of  Lancaster'in  Eeofibes,  for  canrying  on  and 
completing  the  building.  Hc^w  ihr  it  was-  raised  during  the  lift  of 
this  lionareh  isnoi  acosrately  known,  but  it  is-probabla^hat,  it  vifas 
carried  no  hi^iev  than. .were  the  white  stone  reatshes,  which. is 
peetty  bigb  at  the  east  end ;  ^lenoe  .it.  reoades.  giadililly  to.  thl 
west.  •  In  the  year  1460'^  ^  entire  stop  wasput  'to  tbe«work ;  Ae 
Edward  the  Fourth  ooufisoateii  tbe'duchy  oiiLdncasier,aBWlAI 
as  all  the  other  reremies  of  tbe.  CoUegOf  taHB;raating^  'boWeveiv  a 
floflkient  sum  for  the  mamtenaBOs  of  ihe^fitovost  and&sboian, 
b«t  nothing  towmda  the  ^ompktiDBr  of  tiKiinildii^w  .  ua 

After  an  interfiiptaoa>iof'flOiteeffiy^Bark,p*hciNrovbioa9mumed 
Ihroi;^  the-iatereatofDr.^eM,  iWaoden^.MiihehVsstfir.Cbllegat 
and  then  chosen  Provest  of  Kiog'*:  In  the  fdur^yean.follMm^ 
IS96I..  Is.  Sd.  was  •expended  .on  ithe  Chapd,  mf  "wbteht  JOOOL  was 
given  by  the  Kil%,  and  4401.*by  Thdniakide  IUth|fran^  Bishop  of 
Lincoln.  From  the  l4th  .t)fl  Jnijie,'  U  48Sv  .titt  tl|e'^d'  of  March 
in  the  ensoiog  year,  thaiUusin^s»teu.^gaioBA.i»s(said';  ^t  JUchavd 
Ifae  Third,  nt  tlat  timt  appssatec}  ThamBsr.^Chff  oveneer  of:ihe 
#  worksi 
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Maeou  of  the  Werkes  of  Kyog^a  College  J'  To  hijui  then^  aa  weU 
•s  to  John  Wailelif  nbo.en^ged  to  0xeaaeihe  roof,  (an  imdei^ 
king  by  far  more  difficult  than  designing  it,)  oogbt  to  be  given  a 
coDsideiabiie  sbace  of  thai  'applauae  wUcb  has  been  hitherto  gena- 
xally  beslowed  on  the  Bishop. 

On  each  skie  of  the  building  are  nine  small  Chapels  (20  feet  bj 
10)  that  were  probably  created  as  chankiesy  and  lour  of  them  are 
jlMioliro.  t»  have  been  §o  approprialod.  These  Chafpels.  ate  built  be- 
tween I  the  battrtsso,  .and,  for  the  .most  pa»t,  .i^ominoaicate  with 
ci^eb  other.  Several  of  th^m,  en  the  south  side,  contain  the  CoHr 
k|(e. library >^  .whieh  .is  wdl  ftinMsb^  mlih  .yMuable  and  aparae 
books^  .  Tb^.secood  Qb»V^  frpm  tJtie  yueff,  on  this  ^de  ^was  conae- 
larated  to  .raligioiis  uies  Iqf  PfQvost  Hacofibliigfu,  b^fYrbom  it. was 
ornamented  more  than  any  of  the  .9tbi^  iiad  ttfierwyrds,  by  bis 
owft  de»Wf  made  hisi  buriaWplHce.  In  the  window  is  a  portrait  on 
glass  of,. tIeiU'y  the  $i^tb, 'tolerably  well  e^eput^;  and  in  the 
cfrntre^pf  t^ie  Cfaap^l  a  large  table  fnoRumeat  of  marble,  on  the  top 
of  wb^btis  g^AamiogMny;.  ^d  on  tb^. east  aofiP  iv!>^t  pid^,  cherwbs 
fuppqiftiogfth^  fyiftiilS!  arms*  Qn  the  iiortl^  sidqif^a  Latiu  io^rip* 
tjpn^iothise&ct;       .  .  .^  ,   .  ,    .-,■!    ,;.,;. 


Sacred  tp^he  Memory  of  the  ipost  Excellent  and  most  Noble 
John  Churchill',' Marquis  of' Blandtord, 
Sdt^flhe  most  ?11u^ef  k»Ds  Jon  N«nd  S  A  k  a  H,'l>iketnd'Diiebess  of  Maffl^R>ilg% ; 
.   >.i   ,  Who  of  «heffirst!lteiMlMi  foil  th«  Exalted  iRadk  Of  ||ii!itanoftt, 
: ,  1   .  ,..  Waa  dq  less  eminpit ibr  ^s|Vi/miM|.«^,hadifejri««wW     :..: 


Tills  accorapHsticd  youth  was  a  student  of  this  College,  wlicre  be 
flied'oB  the  20lli  of  February,  1702,  only  five  weeks  beyond  thfe 
cdmplctioo  of  lib  sixteculh  year.  About  the  middle  of  August, 
1801,  a  plam  white  marble  tablet  was  erected  against  the  east  wall 
of  this  Chapel  to  the  meitioiy  "of  the  celebrated 't)r.  Glynn,  who 
was  buried  in  tlie  vaVill'  ilear  tlie  north  door  of  the  great  Chapel. 
This  is  iniscril^cd  as  follows:   '  i  ,       »     ..       • 

1.  ...       ..  .      J^OBTtiiTI 
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RoiiftTi  Glynn  Clabsry,   M.  D. 

£i  YCteri  in  agio  Comubienti  prosapta  oriundi« 

HujttS  collegii  LXIII  annoi  sociif 

Monim  antiquorum  et  Literarum  Bonamm 

Cultorls,  Patroniy  Vindicis; 

qui  coUegio 

Amplisaimam  pecuniae  summam 

ad  stiidia  juvcnuitii  promo veoda 

ad  novas  «dct  attrucndas 

Legavlt. 

ObUt  VIII  id  Feb.  MDCCC.  «t.  LXXXl. 

banc  Tabolam 

In  pieUtia  et  desiderii  Testimodium 

PC 

ex  publico  decreto 

Collegium. 


The  edifice  belonging  to  thm  College,  called  the  Naj$  Buildings 
was  eommeoced  in  1724,  the  first  stone  being  laid  on  the  twenty-* 
fiilh  of  March.    An  inscription,  engraved  on  a  phte  of  copper, 
and  inserted  in  this  stone,  afiirms,  that  it  had  lenaiined  in  the 
adjoining  court  firom  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  who  had  m* 
tended  it  as  the  tbundation  stone  of  his  new  college;    The  eleva- 
tion of  this  structore,  when  seen  firom  the  fields,  has  a  noble  ap» 
peaianoe;  but  the  I>oric  portal  in  the  centre  is  far  from  beantiful. 
The  apartments  are  twenty*fi>ur  irt  number,  and  are  disposed  very 
conveniently.    The  whole  length  of  the  building  is  236  feet,    it 
was  erected  with  Portland  stone  by  Gibbs.    Wh^^n  the  woikmcn 
were  digging  the  foundation,  they  discovered  an  earthen  pot, 
which  contamed  many  gold  pieces  of  the  coin  of  Henry  the  Fifth* 
The  external  appearance  of  the  Provost's  Lodge  is  by  no  means 
piepoesessmg,  but  some  of  the  apartments  display  much  grandeur. 
In  a  small  chamber  is  a  curious  portrait  of  Janb  SiiORe  on 
boaid.  Here  is  likewise  a  half  length  of  Sitt  Robbbt  Wa^^pole* 
by  Dahl;  and  a  good  portrait  of  the  late  Dk.  John  Sum  NEB, 
fiitberof  the  present  Provost 

Many  eminent  statesmen  and  iileraiy  characters  have  received 
their  education  at  this  College.  Among  the  principal  may  be 
aamed,  William  Conmgsby,  Esq.  Justice  of  the  Kio'g  Bench  in 
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die  reigD  of  Henry  the  Eighth ;  Edward  HftN,  Attthor  of  the  His-^ 
tary  of  the  Wars  between  the  Houses  qfYork  and  Lancaster;  Dr. 
Giles  Fletcher,  Ambassador  to  Russia  from  Queeii  Elizabeth;  Sir 
John  Osborne,  Author  of  the  RemenJbrancer ;  Sir  Robert  Morton, 
Knt.  Secret4f7  of  State  to  James  the  First;  Sir  WiUiani  Temple, 
Knt.  Author  of  a  Conimenttny  on  Ramus;  Sir  Francis  Walsing- 
ham;  Dr.  Robert  Hacombleyn,  Provost;  William  Oughtred,  B.D. 
Author  of  Clavis  Mathematics;  the  Poet  Waller;  Dr  Stanhope, 
Author  of  the  Paraphrase,  ifc,  on  the  Epistles  and  Gospels;  Dr. 
King,  Editor  of  Euripides;  Sir  Robert  Walpole;  Charles,  Lord 
Viscount  Townsend;  the  great  Earl  Camden;  the  Earl  of  Carlisle; 
and  Sir  William  Draper,  so  fomous  for  his  controversy  with 
Junius. 

QUEEN'S  COLLEGE  was  founded  in  the  year  144S,  and  en* 
dowed  with  revenues  to  the  amount  of  2001.  per  annum,  far  the 
support  of  a  Principui  and  four  Fellows,  by  Maigaiet  of  Anjou, 
the  intrepid  eonsort  of  Henry  the  Siath.  The  first  stone  of  the 
Chapel  was  hiid  for  the  Queen  by  Sir  John  Wenlock,  (afterwards 
slain  at  Tewksbury,)  who  caused  the  words  Erii  Damintt  nottrm 
MargarektB  Dominus  in  refugium,  et  Lapis  iste  Signum,  to  be 
engraven  on  it.  The  Civil  Wars,  which  soon  afiurwards  com* 
nieuced,  interrupted  the  woik:  but  the  prudcace  of  Andrew 
Dudcet,  whein  Queen  Margaret  had  diosen  Master,  so  conciliated 
the  fiivor  of  the  house  of  York,  that,  besides  obtaining  beueiae- 
lious  for  his<}ollege  from  George  Piantagenet^  Duke  of  Lancaster, 
Uaiy  Ckehff  Duchess  of  Yoik,  and  the  ilkistrions  Ladies  Margst' 
nt  Roo9,  Joanna  IngUtharpj  and  Joanna  Borough,  h^  prevailed 
uu  EKaabeth  Wklville,  or  Orey,  Queen  of  Edward  the  Fourth^  to 
eonplete  what  her  professed  enemy  had  began ;  and  the  number 
wauitained  on  the  foundation  was  advanced  to  a  Blaster,  nineteen 
Fellows,  and  forty-five  Schohurs.  The  Lady  Eliaabeth  has  since 
been  annually  celebrated  as  a  oo-fouader.  Richard  the  Thud 
made  the  very  considerable  grant  to  this  College,  of  all  the  estates 
of  John  de  Vere,  13th  Earl  of  Oxford,  which  had  been  declared 
forfeited  for  Us  adherence  to  the  E«i  of  Richmond,  aAerwaida 
Henry  the  Seventh,  who  resumed  the  grants  and  restored  the 
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EftrPs  putrimOdy  at  mud  as  Jie  obtained. posseaeion  «ftbe  11ir«H;> 
Tbe  endowments  have  since  beea  iocfeased  by  vanons  beuefaeton. 

The  aacient  buildings  heie  are  now  repairing.  The  entraMO 
to  the  outer  court  is  under  a  small  tower  gateway.  Tbe  inncc 
court  is  furnished  with  cloisters,  and  extends  to  tbe  tery  lianka 
of  the  river,  over  which  is  a  curious  wooden  bridge  of  one  arebv 
supported  by  abutments  of  rustic  stone  work.  This  was  rebtuK 
IB  the  year  1746,  and  much  ingenuity  displayed  in  its  eonstnMv 
tioa.  Tbe  gardens  aie  pl^sant  and  extensive;  they  lie  on  both 
wies  the  river,  and  are  adorned  with  some  fine  elms.  The  Hall 
is  a  well-proportioned  room,  containing  the  three  following  pei^ 
tnikU  copied  by  Hudson. 

Sib  Thomas  Smith;  half  length;  dressed  in  a  fur  cloak,  aiid 
leaning  on  a  globe.  This  eminent  chatacter  was  bom  at  SaAoa 
Waidiooy  m  Essex,  in  the  year  1512,  and  received  his  eduoitioH 
ia  this  College.  Having  acquired  considerable  celebrity  by  hit 
aMaioBietttSy  he  was  made  choice  of  to  be  sent  to  Italy,  at  Ihtf 
King^s  charge,  to  complete  his  studies.  Oa  bis  retum^  he  was 
chosen  Public  Orator  and  Greek  Professor,  on  which  occasion  ha 
endeavoured  to  introduce  a  new  method  of  reading  that  languages 
bk  tbe  reign  of  Edward  ihe  Sixth  he  was  made  Secretary  of  States 
knighted,  and  sent  Ambassador  to  Brussels;  but  was  deprived  of 
his  dignities  by  Qu^n  Mary,  on  aocount  of  his  selig^.  Oa  thd 
accesskm  of  Elizabeth,  be  \^as  agan  employed  in  state  a6hiia,  and 
Managed  the  business  of  several  embasries  with  much  success^  He 
died  in  the  year  1572;  and  on  his  death  be(|oealhed  all  his  Lalitt 
and  Greek  books  to  the  College,  and  also  a  great  globe  made  hgr 
lujuelf. 

Elizabbth  Wibvillb,  Queen  of  Edward  tbe  Fourth.  This 
ii  a  fine  piriiiting.  The  face  of  the  Queai  is  pleaaing,  but  not  n- 
tcUigenlf  aad  dbpbys  more  sweetness  of  dispositiou  than  stmngth 
ef  character* 

Erasmus,  seated,  m  a  fur  cloak^  at  a  table,  writing.  The 
hand  which  is  guiding  the  pen  is  exceedingly  well  executed. 
When  this  very  enidile  writer  vbited  Enghnid,  at  Ihe  invitation  of 
Us  friend  Bishop  Fisher,  then  Chaocellor  of  tbe  University,  he 
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chose  Ais  College  as  liis  place  of  residence,  hsmg  his  study,  says 
Fuller,  at  the  top  of  the  south-west  tower  of  the  old  court.  Two 
other  portraits  of  Erasmus  are  preserved  in  different  apartments  in 
this  building;  one  of  them  supposed  to  be  an  original  from  the 
pencil  of  Holbein.  The  above  pictures  are  in  veiy  elegant  frames, 
and  were  presented  to  the  Society  by  the  three  sons  of  the  Earl  of 
Stamford. 

la  the  Lodge  is  a  curious  altar-piece  on  three  panoels,  in  high 
preservation:  the  subjects  are,  Judas  betraying  Christ;  the  Resar- 
■ectmp;  and  Christ  appearing  to  the  Apostles  after  the  Resurrec- 
tion, Many  valuable  portraits  are  also  strewed  through  the  apart-^ 
ments,  particularly  an  old  painting  of  Elizabeth  Widville, 
on  board;  Danibl  Wbay,  by  Dance;  Admiral  Calbb 
Babnbs,  1665 ;  Genebal  Monk;  and  Sir  Geoboe  Savillb, 
Bart  The  principal  learned  writers  of  this  College  are  the  above 
Sir  Tliomas  Smith;  the  Bishops  Fislier,  Poynett,  Davenaut,  and 
Robinson;  Dr.  Thomas  Fuller,  Author  of  Vie  WorthicB  qfEn^and, 
ifc*  John  Weever,  Author  of  the  Funeral  Matiumeius;  Bishop  Pb« 
trick,  writer  of  the  learned  Commentary  on  the  Old  Testament; 
Simon  Ockley,  D.  D.  Author  of  the  History  qfthe  Saracens;  Jo- 
seph  Wasse,  B.  D.  Editor  of  Sallust;  Thomas  Brett,  Author  of  a 
learned  Discourse  on  Church  Government;  John  Hasteli,  £sq» 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Commons;  the  celebrated  Fysfae  Palmer, 
Esq.  and  — —  Strong,  translator  oi  Herodotus, 

CATHERINE  HALL  was  founded  about  the  year  1474,  and 
dedicated  to  St.  Catherine,  by  Robert  Woodlark,  third  Provost  of 
King^s  College,  and  Chancellor  of  the  University.  The  endow* 
ments  were  originally  for  a  Master  and  three  or  more  Fellows,  lb 
proportion  to  the  revenues,  which  now  support  a  Master  |Uid  five 
FellowSk  Besides  these,  here  are  eight  bye  Fellowships,  six  of 
which  were  founded  by  Mrs.  Mary  Rarasden,  of  Norton,  ih  York- 
shire, who  also  founded  ten  Scholarships ;  the  whole  number  of 
the  latter,  are  twenty-six. 

The  buildings  of  this  College  occupy  three  sides  of  a  <piadniiH 
gle;    the  fourth  is  open  towards  the  street,   with  handMme 
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iion  pallisadoes,  and  a  piece  of  ground  planted  with  elms.  The 
CliapeJ,  which  stands  on  the  north  side,  is  a  neat  brick  struc- 
ture. Id  the  Hall  is  a  good  painting  of  Robert  Woodlark, 
the  founder;  and  in  the  Combination  Room,  Portraits  of  TuOM A3 
Sherlock,  D.  D.  Bishop  of  London,  and  John  Gostltn, 
M.  D.  a  benefactor  to  the  CoUege.  Here  is  likewise  a  fine 
painting  of  St.  Catherine,  which  was  brought  from  Venice  by 
Sur  Charles  Bunbury,  Over  this  apartment  is  the  Library, 
which  was  fitted  up  by  Bishop  Sherlock,  who  bequeathed  his  own 
fslaable  collection  of  books  to  the  College,  with  a  stipend  for  a 
Librarian.  The  Master's  Lodge  is  a  lofty  and  spacious  edifice, 
and,  with  the  new  building  erected  by  Mrs.  Ramsden,  forms  the 
south  side  of  the  court,  it  contains  several  [nctures,  prind- 
pally  the  gif^s  of  the  above  lady ;  four  of  them  are  poitraits  by 
&  Godfrey  Kneller. 

Among  the  emment  writers  of  this  College,  are  enomeratedy 
John  Strype,  the  famous  Church  Antiquary ;  Dr.  Lightfoot,  the 
Oriental  Lingubt,  and  author  of  Hone  Hebraicas;  Archbishop 
Dawes;  Bishq>  Long,  editor  of  the  Cambridge  Terence;  Ben- 
janun  Hoadly,  Bishop  of  Winchester;  and  Thomas  Sherlock, 
Kshop  of  London.  The  rivalry  of  the  two  latter  prelates,  who 
advanced  themselves  to  the  height  of  their  profession  by  embracing 
very  opposite  political  ophuons,  is  said  to  have  commenced  while 
they  were  students  at  this  College. 

JESUS  COLLEGE  was  erected  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  Bene- 
dictine nunnery,  founded  about  the  year  1130;  but  more  am- 
ply endowed  by  Malcolm,  the  fourth  King  of  Scotland,  and, 
with  the  addition  of  a  new  conventual  church,  dedicated  to  St» 
Rhadagund  in  11 60.  This  establishment  flourished  for  several 
centuries;  but,  through  the  illicit  conduct  of  its  inmates,  was 
at  length  dissolved  by  Henry  the  Seventh,  and  Pope  Alexander 
the  Sixth.  Its  possessions  were  granted  to  John  Alcock,  Bishop 
of  Ely,  who,  in  the  year  149^^  founded  this  College  for  a  Mas- 
ter, ax  Fellows,  and  six  Scholars:  but  the  endowments  have 
since  been  increased  by  various  benefactors,  and  now  supply 
namtenance  for  sixteen  Fellows,  and  nearly  fifty  Scholars. 
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This  College  is  situated  at  a  little  distance  from  tlie  town,  oo 
the  east  Near  it^  is  a  grove  of  considerable  eKteat,  aiid  aouie 
^  meadows.  The  soatb  or  principal  front  is  about  jl80  feet 
m  length.  The  Chapel,  from  its  form  and  appearance,  seems 
to  have  been  the  ancient  conventual  cfanrcb,  having  a  transept, 
and  a  large  square  tower,  rising  from  arches  at  their  intersection 
with  the  nave.  The  chancel  is  neatly  fitted  up  for  divine  ser- 
vice. The  altar-piece  represents  the  Presentation  in  the 
Temple,  and  was  given,  m  179^,  by  Dn  Pearoe,  the  present 
Master,  the  tomb  of  one  of  the  nuns  is  yet  remaining  in  the 
cross  aisle,  with  this  singular  inscription,  '^  Mcrihns  omatajaoct 
hie  bona  Berta  Roaaia"  The  Hall  is  a  handsome  room,  ascend-* 
ed  by  a  flight  of  steps:  at  th^  upper  end  are  half  lengths  of  the 
following  persons:  Tobias  Rust  at,  Esq.  |K>rtrayed  sitting,  with 
large  worked  ruffles,  and  laced  neck-cloth.  This  gentleman 
established  eleven  scholarships  here,  and  was  particularly  distio* 
guished  for  his  extensive  charities.  Thomas  Cbanmeb,  Arch<> 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  copied  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  pre* 
seoted  to  the  Society  by  Lord  Caiysfort  in  the  year  1753. 
Richard  Sterne,  Archbishop  of  Canterbuiy,  In  the  Lodge 
ai)e  two  ancient  paintings  of  the  Arclibbhops  Cbanmer  and 
Bancboft,  on  board.  The  library  contains  many  scarce  and 
valuable  editions  of  the  classics.  The  most  celebrated  men  that 
have  belonged  to  this  college,  besides  tiie  above  Bishops,  are 
Bishop  Bale,  author  of  Ubri  dc  Scriptoribus  BrUamicU;  Sir 
Thomas  Elliot,  author  of  a  Diciiomiy;  Christopher,  Lord 
Uatton:  Sir  Richard  Fanshaw,  Knight^  John  Flamstead,  Regiua 
Professor  of  Astronomy ;  the  Poet  Fenton  ;  Johp  W  orthmgtou, 
D.  D.  and  the  late  eminent  critic,  Gilbert  Wakefield. 

CHRISTS  COLLEGE  was  built  on  the  site  of  an  hostel 
called  God's  Hou$e^  which  had  originally  lieen  settled  near  Clam 
Hall,  and  endowed  by  William  Bingham,  rector  of  St.  John 
Zachary,  London,  for  twenty-four  granmiar  Scholars,  in  the  year 
1442 ;  but  was  removed  hither  by  Henry  the  Sixth,  who  intended 
to  augment  the  number  of  scholars  to  sixty,  but  was  prevented 
effiBCtmg  his  puipose  by  the  ensuing  civil  wars.    His  materoal 
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ris(er-in-1aw  Margaret,  Countess  of  Ricbmond  and  Derby,  100*^ 
tber  to  Henry  the  Seventh,  obtained  a  license  from  her  son  to 
eoifiplete  what  her  half-brother  had  projected  ;  and  in  1506  she 
clnnged  the  name  God's  House  to  C))rist's  College,'  and  endowed 
it  for  a  Matter  and  twelve  Fellows.  Some  soperstitioas  objee* 
tions  having  been  made  to  this  number,  as  alluding  to  Christ  and 
the  twelve  Apostles,  Bdward  the  Sixth  added  a  thirteenth  fellow* 
ship ;  and  two  others  have  since  Keen  founded  by  Sir  John  Fincb, 
and  Sir  Thomas  Baines.  The  scholarships,  which  were  originally 
fifty-three,  have  also  been  increased ;  and  the  persons  now  maiiK 
tained  by  the  endowments,  are  a  Master,  fifteen  Fellows,  and 
about  seventy  Scholars. 

The  ancient  buildings  of  this  College  have  been  repaired,  and 
cased  with  stone.  They  inclose  a  small  quadrangular  court, 
behind  which  is  a  more  modem  and  uniform  pile,  designed  ^by 
laigo  Jones,  about  150  feet  in  length,  commanding  an  extenave 
view  of  tlie  adjacent  country.  The  garden  is  pleasingly  laid  out, 
aad  contains  a  neat  summep-house,  and  a  bath  surrounded  by  a 
snail  wiktemess.  In  the  Fellows'  garden  is  a  large  mulberry-tree, 
that  was  plaalMl  by  MiHoo  when  a  student  here.  Thetnuikis 
much  decayed  from  its  age ;  but  the  Fellows,  with  a  degree  6f 
sentiment  which  even  a  classic  education  will  not  always  inspire^ 
have  endeavoured  to  preserve  the  tree  from  further  harm,  by 
covermg  the  damaged  parts  with  sheet  lead. 

The  Chapel  is  neatly  ornamented,  and  floored  with  marble* 
(hk  the  north  side  the  altar  is  a  handsome  monument  of  white 
marble,  erected  to  record  the  memory  and  frieikdship  of  Sir 
John  Finch  and  Sur  Thomas  Baines,  who  were  educated  together 
in  this  College.  Sir  John  died  at  Constantinople,  whither  he 
had  been  sent  on  an  embassy.  His  body  vras  brought  to  England, 
and  interred  here  by  his  friend,  who  survived  but  a  short  period, 
and  was  buried  in  the  same  vault.  In  the  east  window  are  some 
well-executed  whole  length  portraits  on  glass,  of  Hbnbt  THB 
Sjbventu,  and  some  other  relations  of  Lady  Mabgarbt, 
the  foundress,  whose  own  likeness  is  also  preserved  in  this  Cha- 
pd,  by  an  ancient  pamting  on  board.  In  the  Combination  Room 
ia  another  portrait  of  the  foundress,  a  half  length;  on  board ; 
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and  in  the  Lodge  is  a  small  drawing  of  Dr.  Ralph  Cubworth, 
In  the  list  of  the  most  eminent  characters  who  have  either  in  part, 
or  wholly,  received  their  education  in  this  College,  may  be  in- 
terted  John  Leland,  the  celebrated  antiquary ;  Bbhop  Latimer, 
the  martyr ;  Richard  Hall,  author  of  the  lAft  qf  Bishop  Pishtr; 
Arthur  Hildersharo,  a  zealous  puritan ;  Dr.  Seth  Ward,  one  of 
the  translators  of  the  Bible ;  Ftancis  Quarles,  author  of  the 
Emblems ;  the  poet  Milton ;  Dr.  Thomak  Burnet,  author  of  the 
Theory  <^ihe  Earthy  hic.  Sir  Robert  Raymond,  Lord  Chirf  Jus- 
tice ;  Laurence  Echard,  the  historian ;  and  Dr.  Paley,  the  cele- 
brated author  of  the  Principles  qf  Moral  and  Political  Philoso* 
phy,  Hora  Paulina,  ifc.  Joseph  Mede,  and  Heuiy  More,  two 
of  the  most  learned  men  of  their  time,  were  also  Fellows  of  this 
College,  in  which  they  passed  the  greatest  part  of  their  lives,  hav- 
ing refused  some  of  the  best  preferments  of  the  church. 

ST.  JOHN'S  COLLEGE  was  established  on  the  site  of  a 
dissolved  hospital  for  canons  regular,  dedicated  to  St.  John  the 
Evangelist,  the  origin  of  which  has  been  generally  ascribed  to 
Nigellus,  second  Bishop  of  Ely.  This  opinion  has  been  suedeaa- 
fully  controverted  by  Mr.  Baker,  who,  m  his  nnnuacript  HIstofy 
of  tliis  College,  preserved  in  the  Harkian  Library,  has  proved 
that  the  hospital  was  founded  about  the  year  1134,  by  Henry 
Frost,  a  burgess  of  Cambridge ;  but  the  Bishop  having  granted  a 
license  of  confirmation,  obtained  the  honour  of  being  regarded  as 
the  original  patron.  In  1281,  Hugh  de  Balsham,  Bisliop  of  Ely, 
procured  a  license  from  Edward  the  First,  to  convert  the  ho«|ii- 
tal  into  a  college  for  students ;  but  this  design  being  abandoned 
on  the  establishment  of  the  Peter-House,  it  remained  in  the 
possession  of  the  canons  regular  till  nearly  .  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  at  which  time,  the  ill  conduct  and 
vices  of  the  members  had  so  considerably  reduced  the  revenoesi 
that  they  supported  only  three  persons.  About  this  period,  Mar- 
garet, Countess  of  Richmond,  the  same  munificent  patronesaof 
learning  who  had  founded  Christ's  College,  conceived  an  intention 
of  extending  her  benevolence  to  the  sister  University ;  but  was 
prevailed  on  by  her  confessor,  John  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Roches- 
ter, to  confine  the  stream  of  her  liberality  to  Cambridge,  and 
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with  the  posseaiionf  she  had  appropriated  to  charitable  uses^  to 
found  and  endow  a  college  upon  this  spot  To  further  the  design^ 
die  procured  permission  from  the  King,  and  the  Bishop  of  £ly« 
to  dissolve  the  ancient  hospital,  and  vest  its  remaining  income 
in  the  new  institution;  but,  previous  to  the  execution  of  the 
necessary  deeds,  both  the  King  and  the  Lady  Margaret  died* 
By  the  will  of  the  latter,  certain  estates  in  the  counties  of  Do* 
fon,  Northampton,  and  Sooierset,  were  devised  to  support  the 
intended  establishment;  but  the  bequest  being  annexed  in  a  codidi 
to  the  will,  and  not  officially  sealed,  tlie  lands  were  resumed  by 
Hoiiy  the  Eighth,  who  also  refused  to  consent  to  the  dissolution 
of  the  hoqpital.  The  executors  now  applied  to  Pope  Julius  the 
Second;  and,  after  considerable  expense  and  embarrassment, 
•btained  a  decretory  bull,  dated  the  eighth  of  the  calends  of  July, 
1510,  which  authorised  them  to  dissolve  the  old  house,  and  esta- 
Midi  the  new  college^  without  consulting  any  person.  Thus  pri* 
vileged,  they  commenced  the  present  structure,  which  was  oouh 
pleted  in  about  four  years,  under  the  direction  of  Robert  Sbirton, 
the  first  Master :  the  costs  of  building  amounted  to  between  4000 
and  50001. 

The  charter  of  foundation,  bearing  date  April  the  ninth,  1511^ 
was  granted  in  the  names,  and  by  the  authority,  of  the  executors; 
and  the  College  was  opened  in  the  year  15l6,  in  the  presence  of 
Biihop  Fisher,  then  Chancellor  of  the  University,  who,  in  pur* 
floance  of  the  will  of  Lady  Margaret,  q>pointed  a  Master  and 
'thiity^Mie  Fellows.  The  uicome  allotted  for  their  maintenance^ 
oomiited,  at  this  time,  of  little  more  than  70l.  which  the  King 
had  granted  from  a  decayed  foundation  hi  Kent,  in  lieu  of  the 
posKSsiotts  he  had  resumed,  and  the  revenues  of  the  suppressed 
koipita],  which  were  estimated  at  811.  Is.  lOd.  These  endow- 
SKttts  have  since  been  increased  by  numerous  benefiustions,  and 
the  number  of  persons  now  supported  is  175 :  that  is,  6l  Fellows^ 
and  lUSchohuB. 

The  buildings  of  this  College  are  prhicipally  of  brick,  and 
aK  diiposed  into  three  courts.  The  east  or  entrance  court,  828 
fret  by  dl6,  is  ornamented  with  a  spacious  portal,  furnished  with 
four  towerf.    On  the  north  side  stands  the  Chapel;  and  on  the 

P  3  west, 
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west,  the  Hall;  in  the  angle  between  theae  bniidings  b  the  Mas-, 
tai^  Lodge:  the  remauiderof  the  court  b  occupied  by  the  apart*, 
ments  of  the  Students.  The  centre  court  b  more  extensive  than 
the  former,  measuring  270  feet  in  leogth,  and  240  in  breadth ; 
tfatt  u  chiefly  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  Fettows,  excepting 
the  principal  floor  on  the  north  side,  which  forms  a  pict|ire> 
gallery,  connected  with  the  Lodge  and  Chapel  on  the  east,  and 
on  the  west  with  the  Library:  the  latter  occupies  the  north 
dmsion  of  the  third  court,  which  is  much  less  than  the  others, 
and  appropriated  to  various  purposes.  The  outer  walls  of  thb 
court  are  skirted  by  the  river,  over  which  is  a  handsome  stone  bridge, 
of  three  arches,  leading  to  the  Students'  walks,  which  are  exceed- 
ingly pleasant,  and  ornamented  with  rows  of  noble  elms.  The 
Fellows'  garden,  at  the  end  of  the  principal  walk,  contains  a 
neat  suminer-h^use  and  bowling-green.  Thb  College  auffiered 
very  severely  during  the  Civil  Wars,  being  pillaged  of  many 
silver  coins  and  medab.  The  communion-plate  was  also  carried 
away;  and  the  duter  court  coawefitd  into  a  prison  for  the 
Royalists. 

The  Chapel  has  been  lately  repaired,  and  a  new  roof  added« 
The  interior  b  neatly  fitted  up,  and  separated  into  two  parts  by 
the  organ  gallery.  The  whole  length  b  120  £eet.  The  altar  b 
embellished  with  a  modem  painting  of  St.  John  Prbachino 
IK  THE  WiLOBBNESS,  by  Robert  Ker  Porter;  the  able  ar- 
tist who  executed  the  two  popular  pieces  lately  exhibited  in  the 
Metropolis,  of  the  Storming  of  Seringapatam,  and  the  siege  of 
Acre.  The  Lodge  contams  a  numerous  aseembhige  of  portraits, 
and  a  few  other  pieces.  The  following  may  be  considered  as  the 
principal. 

John  Fishbr,  Bbhop  of  Rochester,  set.  74;  half  length; 
by  Hans  Holbein.  The  prelate  b  represented  in  a  gown  with  fim: 
in  one  hand  b  a  staff;  in  the  other  a  glove;  a  ring  on  hb  finger 
is  marked  H.H.  Thb  celebrated  Bbhop  is  chaiacteriaed  by 
Erasmus,  as  a  man  of  deep  leaniing,  integrity,  sweetness  of 
temper,  and  greatness  of  soul.    He  was  bora  at  Beverley,  in 

Yorkshire, 
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Yorkshwe,  in  the  year  1459,  umI  received  his  edacalion  at  Cam- 
biidge.  On  entering  into  orders,  he  became  confessor  to  the 
Lady  Margaret,  and  was  afterwards  chosen  Chancellor  of  this 
University.  In  1504  he  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
which  see  he  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  relinquisfai  observing, 
that  his  bishopric  was  his  wife,  and  he  never  would  part  with 
her  because  she  was  poor.  When  the  question  <^  divorce  betweea 
Catbenne  and  Henry  the  Eighth  was  agitated,  he  spohe  in  the 
Queen's  behalf  with  great  freedom,  and  also  steadily  defended 
the  Pope's  supremacy.  For  this  conduct,  and  the  part  his  credu* 
lily  had  induced  him  to  act  in'  &vor  of  Elisabeth  Barton,  the 
visiooaiy  prophetess  of  Kent,  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower, 
and'  treated  with  much  rigor.  While  in  confinement,  Clement 
the  Seventh,  to  reward  the  Bishop's  adherence  to  Papacy,  con* 
feired  on  hun  a  cardinal's  hat,  which  Henry^prohibited  being 
brmight  into  the  kingdom;  but  sent  Cromwell  to  enquire  of  has 
prisoner,  if  he  intended  to  accept  it.  Fisher  answering  in  the 
affirmative,  the  King  exclaimed,  ^^  Yea,  is  he  so  lusty  ?  Well,  let 
tiie  Pope  send  hun  a  hat  when  he  will.  Mother  of  God !  he  shall 
wear  it  on  his  shoulders  then;  for  I  will  leave  hhn  never  a  head  to 
set  it  on.*  The  tyrant  kept  his  word,  and  the  Kshop  was  be* 
headed  in  the  year  1555. 

I  **  MAmoARBTA  Mayer  Hbkrici  VII.  Comitissa  Richmondie 

ft  Derbie,   Fuodatrix  Collegior,   Cbri.  et  Joan.  Ob.  Ann.  Dom* 

I        1509,  Kalend  Julii.''    Tliis  is  a  small  three-quarter  length,  on 

I  wood,  and,  together  with  another  portrait  of  this  dbtinguished 
hdj,   which  is  likewise  preserved  here,  must  be  regarded  as  ex« 

I  tremely  curious.  Both  pieces  represent  the  Countess  kneeling 
with  her  hands  clasped,  and  a  book  lying  on  a  cushion  before  her: 
one  of  them  appears  to  be  an  original :  the  other  is  probably  by 
Holbem,  who,  we  are  infermed  by  Walpole,  copied  the  portrait 
•f  tins  lady  several  times. 

Robert  SiiiRTON,  the  fini  Master,  and  builder  of  the  Col« 
lege,  represented  in  a  fur  cloak,  with  the  arms  of  Pembroke  Hall| 
to  which  he  had  formeriy  belonged.    This  is  dated  16U« 
QuBKN  SLIZA9BTU,  .a  sAUili  painting  on  board. 

i  '  E4  Cecii« 
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cucihf  LoBB  BuRLBiou,  half  length  on  boiffd,  with  bb  annt, 
an^mottOi  Cor  unwn  a  una-via* 

Mary»  Queen  of  Scots^  st.  20,  dated  I56l>  half  length  op 
board,  in  a  close  dress,  with  slashed  sleeves. 
.  Edward  Bbklowes,  Esq.  a  benefactor  to  the  Library,  por- 
trayed with  a  shrewd  penetrating,  countenance,  and  a  book  in  his 
hand.  ^Tbk  gentleman  was  the  author  of  several  esteemed  poems 
on  sacred  snbjects. 

Sir  Thomas  Egbrton,  Chancellor  of  England  in' the  reign 
of  James  the  First;  and  ancestor  to  the  present  Duke  of  Bridge* 
water,  who  inherited  his  estates. 

Henrt  Whiotueslby,  Earl  of  Southampton,  dressed  in  ar« 
mour,  with  a  rich  shawl,  finely  worked.    He  died  in  16^4* 

Mart,  Countess  of  Shrewsbury.  This  lady  erected  the 
chief  part  of  the  second  court.  Her  portrait  is  more  ciirious  from 
its  singularity  than  its  goodness  of  execution.  She  is  represented 
m  a  large  fardbgale,  with  a  high  ru£^  and  her  dress  omameoted 
with  an  abundance  of  jewels. 

Peter  Gunning,  Bishop  of  Ely,  dated  l$6l;  in  his  robes, 
and  delineated  with  a  pleasing  and  venerable  f:ountenance.  )(e 
died  in  the  year  l684. 

The  Massacre  of  the  Innocent^,  apparently  copi^  froni 
Rubens.  This  is  a  yery  Ipng  picture;  the  drawing  is  oonect  and 
^Miiled,  and  the  comppsition  displays  much  jifdgment 

John  La&e,  Bishop  of  Chichester  in  l685 ;  half  length.  Thi^ 
Prehite  was  one  of  the  sev^n  Bishops  committed  to  the  Tower  ii| 
1688,  for  htt  resistance  tq  the  arbitrary  i^i4  oppressiye  pleasures  of 
Jfames  the  Second. 

Lawrence  Fogg,  Pean  pf  Chester;  half  length ;  very  spirited. 

Lucius  Cary,  Lord  Viscount  Falkland,  half  length,  in  t 
Uack  habity  with  slashed  sleeves,  and  ^  paper  in  his  hand. 
This  unfortunate  nobleman  was  sbin  at.Njewbuiy,  in  tl|^  reigi| 
of  Charles  the  Fiist.  Qn  the  mpming  of  the  engagement  he 
called  for  a  clean  shirt,  u^ing  the  remarkable  expression,  thai 
the  enemy  should  not  find  his  body  in  foul  linen.  The  di^tre^ 
of  his  mind  at  civil  bloodshed^  k^  him  to  cqurt  death,  yid 
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knohid  hiin  in  the  iptijheat  of  the  betde,  when  hb  existeDce 
WM  temnnated  by  a  mudcet  ball.  He  611  tainented  even  by  his 
Cms;  for  sach  was  the  s|M}tlets  integrity  of  his  heart,  that  neither 
state  policy,  nor  private  advantage,  could  ever  induce  him  to 
deviate  irom  the  principles  of  truth  and  probity.  Ilarly  in  life, 
he  had  opposed  the  assumed  prerogatives  of  the  Crown;  but  as 
the  breach  increased  between  the  Kmg  and  his  Ptariiament,  he 
occaskmaily  supported  the  Royal  cause.  When  the  dispute  had 
ripened  into  war,  Jie  raised  troops  to  defend  the  Throfie;  biit  the 
word  peace  was  frequently  heard  to  burst  emphatically  from  hu 
opfMessed  bosom.  Had  he  lived,  it  is  probable  that  many  of 
the  nvils  of  that  calamkote  period  had  never  been  known,  since 
his  infloence  with  Charles  m%ht  have  induced  the  latter  to  have 
made  those  sacrifices  to  the  demands  of  the  nation,  which  his 
mntiatcd  judgment  mast  have  acknowledged  to  have  been  highly 
necessary. 

Thomas,  Earl  of  Strafpord,  in  armour,  from  the  original, 
by  Vandyck,  at  Wentworth  Castle,  Yorkshire. 
Richard  Nbilb,  Bishop  of  Durham,  small,  on  board. 
Edward  ftTiL|.ii96Fi.BBT,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  tbiee  qoar* 
ter  length,  by  Mrs.  Bealr.    The  works  of  this  leanied  Prelate  have 
been  pnUisfacd  in  sa  volumes  foUo. 

Matthew  Prior,  the  poet  and  statesman;  portrayed  widi 
a  iuU  fiu:e,  in  hk  ambassador's  robes,  riclily  decorated,  Prior 
was  bom  in  London  in  the  year  1664,  and,  after  being  taught 
the  mdiments  of  edncation  at  Westminster  Scliool,  was.  taken 
into  the  house  of  his  uncle,  a  vintner,  near  Cbaring*cro6S. 
Here  the  vigor  of  his  talents  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Earl 
of  Doiset,  through  whose  patronage  he  was  sent  to  this  Coll^, 
where  he  look  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  was  elected 
Felhm.  At  the.  Revolution,  hb  patron  introduced  him  to  the 
cooit,  and  procured  him  several  honorable  eppointments.  In 
Ihe  rdgn  of  Queen  Anne,  he  was  sent  as  plenipoteotiaiy  to 
the  court  of  France,  where  he  resided  some  time;  but  tbe 
QlKcn's  death  having  occasioned  a  considerable  change  in  pub* 
Ik  measures,  he  was  arrest(Bd  in  1715,  on  his  arrival  in  Enghmd, 
)iy  or^er  of  the  House  of  Coiimions,  examined  by  some  select 

members 
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meittben  of  the  pmy  councii,  and  oommitted  to  prisoo,  vrhae  be 
*■  continued  upwards  of  two  years.  At  the  conchisioo  of  the  year' 
1717)  be  obtained  his  enlargement,  and  having  retired  from  state 
afiairs,  chiefly  employed  himself  in  the  service  of  the  Muses.  He 
died  at  the  seat  at  Wimpble  (now  Lord  Hardwicke's)  in  1721,  and 
was  buried  at  Westminster  Abbey. 

A  small  Kitchen  Scene,  with  the  story  of  Martha  and  Maiy  in 
the  distance.  This  is  a  highly  iinuhed  picture,  with  rich  and  ap- 
propriate coloring.    The  composition  is  judicious. 

Robert  Heath,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas ; 
very  expressive,  and  finely  colored. 

Thomas  Bakbr,  the  celebrated  antiquary,  represented 
in  his  gown  and  band,  with  a  thin  studious  face,  expressive  of 
deep  researeh,  and  shrewd  intellect.  This  gentleman,  who  wiU 
ever  be  considered  as  a  most  distinguished  ornament  to  this  se- 
minary, was  bom  at  Lanchester,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  on 
the  i4tb  of  September,  l656.  Having  obtained  a  knowledge  of 
the  rudiments  of  classical  learning  at  the  free-school  at  Durham^ 
he  was  admitted  about  the  age  of  eighteen  into  this  College,  and 
IB  the  year  l679  was  chosen  Fellow.  He  now  pursued  his  studies 
with  indefatigable  attention;  and  in  l687,  being  then  adfanced 
to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  in  Divinity,  was  collated  to  the  rectory 
of  Long  Newton;  but  in  little  more  than  three  years  was  obliged 
to  relinquish  his  benefice,  for  refusing  to  take  tiie  oaths  eiy<Mned 
at  the  Revolution.  This  conduct  proceeded  wlM^y  from  princi- 
ple; for  having  once  sworn  allegiance  to  King  James,  hb 
nice  ideas  of  probity  would  not  permit  him  to  recede  from 
what  lie  regarded  as  his  duty.  The  high  sense  he  entertained  of 
the  sacred  nature  of  an  oath,  deprived  him  of  every  opportunity 
of  preferment;  and  though  no  man  was  more  free  from  expres- 
sing political  opinions  than  himself,  his  refusal  to  subscribe  to 
Uie  proffered  tests,  occasioned  his  expulsion  from  his  fellowship 
in  1717.  He,  however,  continued  to  reside  b  the  College  tiB 
his  death,  being  chiefly  maintained  by  an  annuity  of  401.  yearly, 
left  him  by  bis  father.  He  died  on  the  2d  of  July,  1740,  esteemed 
and  lamented  by  the  whole  Society,  as  well  as  by  every  one 

.     else 
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die  wIm  bad  the  honor  of  his  aeqoaintsnee*  Most  of  his  printed 
books  he  heqneathed  to  the  iibmiy  of  this  College;  hot  his  Talo- 
tble  colkction  of  manascripte,  in  torty-two  yolumes,  he  divided 
between  the  University  Libnry  and  Lord  Oxford.  The  twen^ 
three  volumes  given  to  the  latter  are  now  deposited  in  the  British 
Musennu 

William  Platt,  Esq.  thefounder  of  several  fellowships;  a 
small  piece,  of  considerable  merit,  painted  on  board. 

In  an  apartment  in  this  lodge  a  curious  set  of  chairs  are  pre* 
served,  said  to  have  been  presented  to  the  Society  by  Charles  the 
Second,  about  the  year  168O.  One  of  them  is  a  large  elbow-chair, 
eraaaoeotcd  with  beautiful  carvings  of  Scrubs,  lions-heads,  and 
other  iancifiil  embellishments.  The  Library  is  contained  in  a  spa- 
dous  room,  erected  at  the  charge  of  John  Williams,  Archbishop 
of  Yoifc,  who  was  a  Fellow  of  this  College  in  the  year  l60d.  The 
coUcction  of  books  is  extensive  and  valuable:  one  cbss,  consisting 
piintipaily  of  ftewch  historical  works,  was  given  by  Matthew  Prior, 
lo  a  small  apartment,  detached  from  the  Library,  some  curiosities 
and  interesthig  manuscripts  are  preserved :  among  them  is  a  copy  of 
Bakoi's  History  of  tins  College* 

The  Hall,  60  ftet  by  thirty,  is  embellished  with  several  good 
portnuts,  particularly  a  highly  finished  likeness  of  Ladt  Mas- 
OABET,  sinhnr  to  those  in  the  Lodge;  and  another  of  Thomas 
Wbntwosth,  the  unfortunate  Earl  of  Strafford,  by  J.  Richard- 
sen.  This  is  a  whole  length.  The  Earl  is  portrayed  standing, 
with  one  arm  extended,  and  the  other  leaning  on  hb  side.  Many 
eminent  personages  have  been  educated  in  thb  College  besides 
those  above  mentioned,  particularly,  Roger  Aschain,  preceptor 
fo  Queen  Ehaabeth;  Bishop  Taylor,  one  of  the  Compilers  of  the 
Itergy;  Sir  lliomas  Wyatt,  the  elder;  Cecil,  Lord  Burleigh; 
Dr.  John  Dee,  the  oelebiated  mathematician,  and  reputed  magir 
ciaa;  Bishop  Morgan,  the  first  translator  of  the  Bible  into  Welch; 
Ben  Johnson,  tlie  fiimoos  drematist;  Henry  Brigges,  a  maihe- 
anticisn,  and  author  of  a  Treaiise  eonceming  a  Norths  fVest 
Pu$ttge:  Ambrose  Phillips,  author  of  the  Pastorals;  Bishop 
StilUngfleet;  Martyn  Lister,  an  eminent  naturalist;  John  Smith, 

D.D. 
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D.  D.  a  very  enidite  character;  Thomas  Otway,  the  poet; 
Hilkiah  Bedford,  author  of  the  HeredUanf  Right  qftke  Croum 
iuserted;  Francb  Peok,  compUer  of  the  Detideraia  Curiosa; 
Wilikm  Lee,  inventor  of  the  ingenious  machioe  for  weaving  stock- 
iogs;  Thomas  Stackhouse,  author  of  the  Hiaory  qf  the  BMe; 
the  late  Marquis  of  Rockingham ;  John  Home  Tooke,  Esq.  and 
Lord  St.  Helens. 

MAGDALEN  COLLEGE  occupies  a  portion  of  the  site  of  a^ 
pnoiy  for  canons  r^ular,  dedicated  to  St.  GHles,  and  boiit  by 
Ficof,  a  Norman,  (Baron  of  Bourne  in  this  county,)  through 
the  persuasion  of  his  wife,  Hugolina,  m  1092.  The  innatea 
of  this  house  being  removed  to  Barnwell  Abbey  about  twenty  years 
afterwards,  the  premises  seem  to  have  been  ne^eeted  till  the 
year  1300,  when  they  were  purchased  by  the  associated  monks 
of  Ely,  Ramsey,  and  WaMen,  as  a  retreat  for  their  studious 
brethren  who  were  desirous  of  improving  in  knowledge  at  Cam- 
bridge. Some  part  of  the  building  in  which  they  resided  is  stiH 
aapposed  to  remain  in  the  southern  angle  of  the  College.  In  the 
rtign  of  Heniy  the  Eighth,  the  monks  disposed  of  their  posses- 
sions to  Edward  Suifford,  Duke  of  Buckii^ham,  who-ereeted 
part  of  the  present  fobric,  and  intended  to  have  endowed,  and 
named  it  from  his  own  title;  but  being  soon  afterwards  oon* 
demned  to  the  Scaffold  by  the  artifices  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  his 
designs  were  frustrated,  and  his  possessions  reverted  to  the  Crown* 
In  J  542,  Thmnas,  Lord  Audley,  Chancellor  of  England,  ob»- 
tained  a  grant  of  it  iirom  the  King,  aad  a  charter  of  incorporation^ 
which  named  the  Society,  ^  The  Master  and  Fellows  of  St.  Maiy 
Magdalen  CoHege."  At  the  sanfo  time  he  endowed  it  for  a  Mas* 
ter  and  four  Fellows;  but  the  ktter  number  has  since  been  iiit' 
creased  to  seventeen:  several  scfaolanhips  have  also  been  added. 
The  mastership  continues  in  the  gift  of  the  possessor  of  the  estata 
at  Audley  End,  in  Essex. 

This  is  the  only  CoB^e  on  the  north  side  the  river«  It  coot 
sists  of  two  courts.  In  the  faugest  is  the  Hall,  Master's  LodgOi 
and  Chapel;  in  the  second,  the  apartments  of  thefeUQW% 
the  Bibliotbeca  Pepysiana^  &c.  The  Hall  is  a  very  handqom^  room, 
containing  tolerable  good  paintu^s  by  F|:^nian|  qf  Lord  Audley; 
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Edwttid  Stafford,  Duke  of  Buckinglniu ;  Lord  Chief  Justice  Sir 
Cbnstopher  Vfmy,  Koigiit;  and  Edward  Rainbow,  Bishop  of  Caiw 
Kde;  from  originals:  another  of  Bishop  Cumberland,  by  Romoey; 
and  a  whole  length  of  Hcniy  Howard,  Earl  of  Suffolk,  by  Gibson. 
Id  the  Lodge  is  the  original  portrait  of  the  Duke  of  Buekingham, 
giren  to  the  College  by  Dr.  B.  Willis.  This  has  been  engrafed 
by  Hoobraken;  but  is,  by  a  mistake  of  that  artist^  called  Henry, 
instead  of  Edward  Staibrd.  The  Chapel  is  exceedingly  neat: 
the  aitar-piece  is  of  plaster  of  Paris,  and  represents  the  two  Maries 
at  the  Sepulchre  after  the  Resurrection,  in  alto-relieyo,  by 
CoUioa. 

This  Colfege  has  two  Libraries;  the  fM-incipal  of  which  wu 
gifeo  by  Samuel  Pepys,  Esq.  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  in  the 
time  of  Charles  the  Second:  it  contains  many  valuable  puUiea^ 
tKMis,  and  also  some  curious  manuscripts  on  maritime  affiurs,  col* 
leded  and  written  by  Mr.  Pepys,  who  is  sometimes  regarded  as 
the  HMmder  of  the  present  navy,  from  the  great  attention  he  be- 
stowed  on  its  concerns,  during  the  reigns  of  the  above  Monarch, 
and  his  sacoessor.  Here  are  likewise  several  volumes  of  scarce 
and  curions  ptints;  among  which  are  the  twelve  Csesars  and  their 
Wives  from  Titian,  engraved  by  Sadlier;  these  are  in  very  fine  pre* 
servatioD.  A  large  folio  volume,  in  this  collection,  contains  a 
kind  of  series  of  scraps  selected  as  specimens  of  various  hand- 
writings  from  about  the  year  9M.  In  some  of  them  the  writiag 
is  so  ttceedini^.  minute,  that  it  appears  like  a  fine  hair  lying  across 
the  paper,  and  cannot  be  read  without  a  magnifier:  though  with 
the  aid  of  the  ghiss,  the  letters  are  as  distineC  and  legible  as  fine 
printing.  In  the  same  book  are  some  manuscript  imitations  of 
printing,  so  completely  deceptive,  as  to  require  considerable  at- 
tention to  discover  the  difference. 

In  a  small  octavo  volume  are  the /ac^simi^  of  the  signatures 
of  many  eminent  characters  whose  letters  were  among  the  papers 
of  Mr.  Pepys:  and  in  another  volume  of  the  same  sice,  are  va- 
riottk  unpublished  partknilars  of  the  escape  of  Charles  the  Second 
after  the  fatal  battle  of  Worcester;  and  likewise  tbe  original  ac- 
count of  that  event,  written  in  short-band  by  Mr.  Pep)8  from  the 
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King's  owii  words;  together  with  the  narrative  at  length,  translated 
from  the  shorthand  into  EagKah.  An  miqoe  coHectioD  of  an* 
cient  ballads  is  also  preserved  here^  to  which  both  Dr.  Vttcy  and 
Pinkerton  have  had  reference.  In  this  Library  are  three  portmilt 
of  Mr.  Pepys ;  one  of  them  is  half  length,  said  to  have  been  ex6» 
ecuted  by  Sir  Peter  Lely. 

With  the  dMnguisbed  literary  characters  educated  here,  majf 
be  named  Henry,  Lord  Stafford,  heir  to  the  original  founderi 
Sir  Orlando  Bridgraan,  Cliief  Justice  of  the  Common  Ptetti; 
Sir  William  Howell,  author  of  the  Medulla  Hktaria  Anglicaiutt 
Bishop  Cumberland,  editor  of  the  Pfuenician  History;  Sanmcl 
IVpys,  above  menfioiied;  Daoid  Waterland,  Archd^con  of  Mid* 
diesex ;  Sir  Robert  Sawyer,  Attoniey-General ;  Peter  Pecka?rd;  hit^i 
i>ean  of  PeterfeonMigh ;  and  Sdmund  Waring,  an  eminent  mUtlMf* 
matkian 

TRINITY  COLLEGE.  This  noble  and  magnilleent  estaMiA- 
ment  occupies  the  oite  of  several  hoatels,  as  well  as  of  the  twd 
ancient  and  considerable  societies,  St  MichaeVs  and  King's  HaUt> 
The  former  of  these  was  founded  by  Harvey  Aungier,  of  Stanton^ 
ia  Suffolk,  who  was  successive^  Chief  Baron  of  the  fixcheqaer. 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  Chief  Justice  of  tM 
King's  Bench.  This  eminent  Lawyer  purchased  a  spacious  maa* 
aion,  which  stood  near  the  south-west  comer  of  the  great  court 
of  the  present  Cdlege,  m  the  savanteenlh  of  iBdward  the  SKcondft 
and  in  the  succeeding  year,  with  the  consent  of  the  Kin^,  and 
the  Bishop  and  Commit  of  Ely,  endowed  it  with  the  shhHI  paiisb 
of  St  Michaers,  ia  which  it  stood,  and  two  tenements,  for  the 
maintenanoe  of  a  Master  and  four  Fellows.  In  the  reiga  of  Ed* 
ward  the  Third,  its  possessions  were  considerably  augmented  by 
John  de  lUegh,  one  of  the  founder's  executors,  and  Afida,  re« 
lict  of  Sir  Thomas  Hesillarton.  Through  these  donatkms,  ma* 
oagcd  with  prudence,  and  various  smaller  beneiactions,  the 
Society  was  enabled  to  purchase  the  advowsons  of  several  pa*> 
rishes,  and  likewise  to  enlarge  the  site  of  the  College,  and  improve 
the  buildings,  of  whkh  a  specimen  may  be  seen  in  the  Hall,  now 
converted  into  the  spacMNia  Kilchea  of  Trinity  College.  By  the 
statutes  provided  by  the  founder,  the  Society  was  ordered  to  be 
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increased  whenevier  the itrenues  wouM  allow :  bits  most  fiounsh* 
log  state,  it  conabted  of  a  Master,  ten  Fellows^  and  four  BiMe 
Cleiks,  besides  Students. 

JKng's  Hall  derived  its  origin  from  the  munificence  of  Edward 
tbe  Third,  who  endowed  it  for  a  Master  and  thirty  Fellows,  and 
placed  them  on  the  north  side  pi  the  present  College,  in  a  spa* 
cious  mansion,  which  was   aftorwards  enlarged,    and  extended 
nearly  to  the  river.    In  this   building  the  court  of  Richard  the 
Second  resided  when  that  Monarch  held  his  pariiament  in  thia 
town.    In  addition  to  the  fends  for  the  support  of  this  Society; 
the  fomder  ordered  that  tbe  members  should  receive  cloth  and 
fins  from  the  Royal  Wardrobe  suitable  to  their  several  degrees  | 
^Bd  this  tiiey  continued  to  do  till  the  time  of  Henry  the  Sixtk, 
when  an  assignment  m  money,  payabk  at  Barnwell  Abbey,  was 
made  in- lieu  of  it  by  the  Crown.    The  latter  Monarch  gave  them 
the  appropriated  rectory  of  Chesterton,    and  a  conduit  of  fine 
water,  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  Franciscans  in  this 
town.    The  nomination  of  all  the  members  of  this  college  was 
oiigioally  in  the  Crown,  but  was  transferred  by  Henry  the  Sixti 
lo  his  foundations,.  King's  and  Eton.     Edward  tbe  Fourth  re^ 
the  light:   and  the  vacancies  continued  to  be  filled  by 
from  the  reigning  Monarcbs  tiU  the  College  was  su#> 
lendered*    The  principal  characters  bred  in  tliis  Society^  were 
Eobot  Fitzhngh,  Bishop  of  London ;  Richard  Cawdrey,  Dean  of 
St.  MartinVle-Graiid,  and  ambassador  from  Henry  the  Sixth  to 
the  Papal  See ;   Christopher  Urswick,  Councellor  to  Henry  the 
Seveatb:   Cuthbert  Tunstall,  employed  in  several  embassies  by 
Hcny  the  Bighth,  and  successively  Bishop  of  London,  Ely,  and 
Durham;    and  John  Redman,  one  of  the  compilers  of  the  !> 
tiugy. 

The  dissolution  cf  religions  houses  generated  great  confusion 
aiiiong  the  Students  at  Cambridge ;  and  many  of  them  fearing  a 
general  decay  of  learning,  had  sufficient  resolution  to  represent 
ibeir  fears  in  a  letter  to  the  King,  who,  ou  this  occasion,  re- 
laxed from  his  wonted  sternness,  and  informed  them,  that  so  far 
from  seeking  the  destruction  of  Colleges,  it  was  his  intention  to 
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erect  a  magmficebt  one,  with  all  the  speed  that  circnmstances  would 
allow ;  aody  as  a  preparatory  measure,  lie  required  the  surrender 
of  the  above  establishments,  which  were  soon  afterwards  con* 
feyed  to  him  by  an  Instruikieoty  given  under  the  common  seals  of 
the  respective  Societies,  signed  on  the  29tb  of  October,  38tli  of 
Henry  the  Eighth.  To  the  revenues  of  these  houses  the  Monarch 
made  great  additions,  and  erected  the  present  spacious  College 
by  charter,  dated  December  the  ipth,  1546,  and  dedicated  it  to 
ihe  Holy  and  undivided  Trinity.  Tlie  chief  purposes  of  its  in* 
stftution,  as  decfaured  in  the  charter,  were  **  the  enlargement  and* 
liability  of  the  ^me  CKrtsrtan  Religion;  the  extirpation  of  errors 
and  filse  opinions ;  the  increase  of  piety  and  good  letters ;  the 
knowledge  of  tongues;  the  education  of  youth  in  piety,  virtue^ 
good  manners,  and  learning;  and  the  reliefof  the  poor  and  needy.* 
The  endowments  given  by  Henry  were  augmented  by  his  daugli- 
tety  Queen  Maiy ;  and  the  persons  they  now  maintam  are  upwards 
of  four  hundred,  viz.  a  Master,  Vice-Master,  sixty  Fellows,  six^» 
nine  Scholars,  three  public  Professors,  four  Conducts,  and  various 
Other  oflkers  and  servants. 

The  buildings  of  this  College  inclose  two  spacious  quadrangular 
courts,  the  prindpal  of  which  b  334  feet  by  325  west  and  east, 
and  287  by  256  north  and  south.  The  magnificent  tower  gate- 
way at  the  entrance  is  ornamented  with  a  statue  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  and  had  formerly  an  observatory  on  the  summit,  erected 
Sot  the  studies  of  the  immortal  Newton ;  but  thb  was  removed  in 
the  year  1797*  On  the  north  side  of  this  court  is  the  elegant 
Chapel  erected  by  the  sister  Queens,  Maiy  and  Btsibetli. 
This  structure  is  built  in  the  pointed  style,  and  displays  modi 
genuine  simplicity  and  taste.  The  mterior  is  204  feet  in  lengA, 
33  feet  8  inches  broad,  and  about  44  feet  high.  The  Ante-Chapel 
is  separated  from  the  choir  by  an  extensive  gallery,  which  con- 
tains one  of  the  hirgest  organs  in  England.  The  altar-piece  b 
embellished  with  a  fine  pamting  of  St.  Michael  and  thr 
Devil,  by  West.  This  is  placed  under  a  magnificent  roof  of 
Norway  oak,  supported  by  Corinthian  pillars:  the  pediment  is 
richly  carved,  with  flaming  urns  on  the  summit;   anddeoMated 

with 
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mUk  wreaths  aad  ^owets  beaotiiutty  scvlptured.  -Oo  etch  side 

tLe  choir  are  rows  of  veiy  elegant  stalls  for  the  Fellows,  wkh  seats 

below  them  for  the  Scholars.    In  the  Ante-Chapel  is  a  most  ad* 

mirable  piece  of  stattiai^,   executed  by  Roubiliac.    This  is  tho 

figure  of  the  great  Newton  in  white  niarble.    The  Philosophec 

IB  rqtresented  standing  on  a  pedestal,  in  the  gown  of  a  Master  of 

Arts^   with  a  prism  in  his  hands,  and  his  benignant  countenance 

tamed  upwards,  with  a  look  of  profound  and  abstracted  medit»- 

tko.    The  drapery  b  graceful,  and  well  disposed;  and  the  cast  of 

features  is  probably  the  most  judicious  that  the  sculptor  could 

bafe  adopted.     On  the  pedestal  is  the  inscription,  Skii  gemtsku* 

mamm  ingenio  si^eramt;  importing,  that  he  exceeded  all  men  in 

mdom.    This  statue  was  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  late  Dr» 

Bobert  Smith,   and  has  been  described  by  a  modem  Poet  in  the 

fbliowing  words : 

Hark  I  wkere  the  OfgM,  fuH  and  clear. 
With  loud  Hofanaahi  charmt  the  ear  | 
Behold,  a  prism  within  his  hands, 
Abtorb'd  in  thought  great  Niwton  stands  I 
Such  was  his  brow,  and  look  serene, 
His  serioos  gaSt,  and  musing  mein. 
When,  taogkt  oa  eagle  wings  to  fly. 
He  tncM  the  wonden  of  the  sky ; 
The  chambers  of  the  son  explor'd. 
Where  tints  of  thousand  hues  are  stor'd. 

Between  the  west  end  of  the  Chapel  and  the  Hall  is  the  Maft» 
tci^s  Lodge,  which  oaotains  some  Tery  grand  and  spadous  roeus^ 
wbeie  tlie  Sovere^  resides  whencTer  he  visits  Cambridge,  The 
spaitmentB  in  this  building  contain  a  numerous  collection  of  pQ»i 
tnpts,  of  which  the  undemmeotioned  may  be  regarded  as  the  moat 
eoiioait. 

Robert  Dkvbb^vx,  Eari  ef  Essex,  half  length,  fa  black, 
with  the  George  pendaqt  ftom  his  neck,  aad  a  swonl  inhis  kft 
hand.  This  was  painted  by  Mai^  Garrard.  QuB£N  Eliba-^ 
B&TH,  portrayed  in  a  niff,. very  larg^  sleeves^  and  a  lowered  pet- 
ticoat: the  wb<^  dfcsa  ikhly  omamealed  with  bee.  EnWABtf 
tbbTuibb;  a  cumui  and  veiy  otd  paintiBg,  bateKecBledan^ 

Vol.  n.  F  hard, 
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hard,  dry  style.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  a  small  head.  Ro 
BERT  Cecil,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  with  his  arms  and  motto,  Sero* 
ted  Serio.  Hekry,  the  EiGtiTH,  a  large  and  singular  picture 
by  Lucas  de  Heere,  as  appears  by  his  mark,  I-E.  The  figure  of 
tfie  Monarch  is  between  nine  and  ten  feet  high,  and  the  limbs  pro- 
portionably  gigantic.  The  face  seems  to  have  been  repainted;  bat 
the  rest  of  the  picture  is  highly  finished,  and  in  good  presemrtion. 
The  following  words  are  inscribed  on  it.  En  expressa  vides  Hen-' 
fici  Regis  imago,  qua  fait  octavi.  Musis  hoc  struxit  asylum  mag^ 
nifici  cum  ter  denos  regnavU  et  octo  annos.  Huis  mafor  Rtgem^ 
labor  uUimus  omet.  2Et.  su4Z  51.  This  portrait  has  sometimes 
been  ascribed  to  Holbein.  Edward  theTSixth,  a  small  whole 
length  on  board;  sof^,  and  well  managed.  Thomas  Neville, 
Dean  of  Canterbury,  half  length,  with  his  arms  and  motto,  Nevile 
velis.  ScALiGER,  by  Paul  Veronese,  given  to  the  society  by  Dr. 
Bentley.  Queen  Mary,  on  board.  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
half  length,  by  Vanderbank :  this  has  l>een  engraved  by  Vertue. 
Stephen  Whisson,  by  Vaiider  Myn.  Prince  William, 
son  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  by  Romney;  extremely  fine.  Dr. 
Mansel,  the  present  Master.  Here  is  also  a  bust  of  Galilei, 
generally  called  Galileo,  by  Carcini,  presented  to  the  College 
by  Dr.  Robert  Smith. 

Adjoining  to  the  Lodge,  on  the  west  side  of  the  court,  is  the 
Hall.  This  is  a  very  spacious  building,  witli  buttresses  and  pin- 
nades,  and  a  bow  window  on  each  side  of  great  depth.  Its  ex* 
trene  length  is  upwards  of  1.00  feet,  its  breadth  40,  and  its  height 
about  50.  This  apartment  is  decorated  with  several  whole  length 
poitraits  of  persons  who  have  been  mstnicted,  or  studied,  in  the 
College.  The  foHowing  appear  to  be  those  which  most  de* 
serve  attention.  Dr.  Robert  $mith,  by  J.  Freeman;  Wil- 
liam, Lord  Russbl^'  by  L  M.  Home;  John  Dryden,  by  L 
Hudson;  this  has  been  engraved  by  Honbmken;  Abraham 
Cowley,  in  a  fine  cloak,  with  one  band  in  his  bosom,  by  Stephen 
Slaughten;  Henrt  Spblman,  Esq.  by  L  N.  Home,  very  excel- 

t;  John  Rat,  by  Hudson;  and  Richard  Bbntlbt,  by  the 
artist*  •  The  south  end  of  this  side  of  the  court  was  some 

years 
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jms  mot  neatly  Kbuiity  and  it  has  been  proposed  to  re* 
baild  the  entire  qnadrangle  in  the  same  style.  The  new  Com- 
Unation  Rooms  are  m  this  part  of  the  building.  The  most 
spadoos  of  these  apartments  has  been  handsonoely  fitted  up,  and 
ornamented  with  the  portraits  of  Charlbs  Seymour,  Duke 
of  Somerset,  and  many  years  Chancellor  of  the  University,  by 
Dance;  and  Joitn,  Marquis  of  Granby,  leaning  on  his  horse,  at* 
tended  by  his  black  groom,  said  to  have  been  painted  by  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds.  Both  these  pieces  were  given  to  the  College  by 
the  late  Charles,  Duke  of  Rutland,  who  had  the  honor  to  repre* 
sent  the  Umversity  m  Parliament.  The  remaining  buildings  in 
this  court  are  occupied  by  the  apartments  of  the  Fellows,  &c. 
Near  the  middle  of  it  is  a  hicge  octagonal  conduit,  which  supplies 
the  College,  and  its  neighbouring  mhabitants,  with  excellent  water, 
bimigbt  by  a  subterraneous  channd  from  a  spring  about  one  mile 
ileit  of  thetown. 

The  inner  court  is  more  elegant,  but  less  spacious,  than  the  fer* 
mer,  Its  measurement  being  only  223  feet  by  223  south  and  north, 
ahd  148  feet  by  152  west  and  east.  Thb  is  generally  called  Ne- 
vllc^s  Court,  firom  the  name  of  the  person  (Dr.  Thomas  Nevflle) 
tf  whose  expense  it  was  principally  formed,'  in  the  year  l609« 
Since  that  time  a  magnificent  Library  has  been  erected  «&t  the  west* 
end;  and  the  south  and  north  sides,  which  contain  the  Studentaf 
^Mrtnents,  have  been  almost  wholly  rebuilt:  the  east  side  is  form- 
ed by  the  Hall :  in  the  front  of  the  hitter  is  a  terrace^  with  a 
handsome  baliustrade,  and  flight  of  st^. 

ne  building  of  the  Library  was  originally  ptojected  by  Dr. 
Ine  Barrow;  and  the  subscriptions  with  which  it  was  erected, 
amounting  to  nearly  20,0001.  were  chiefly  collected  through  his 
enrtiotts;  the  architect  was  the  celebrated  Sir  Chrbtopher  Wren. 
The  outside  of  this  structure  is  ornamented  with  pilasters,  carved 
dbapiters,  and  architraves;  with  a  stone  baliustrade  surrounding 
the  nimmit.  Over  the  east  fit>nt  are  four  statues,  intended  to  re- 
present Divinity,  Law,  Physic,  and  Mathematics;  hut  arecertain- 
hf  &r  more  worthy  of  praise  firom  tlie  excellence  of  the  work- 
nasdiip,   than  tlie  propriety  of  the  personifications.    They  were 

F  2  executed 
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executed  by  Mr.  Gabriel  Ctbber,  who  beoinie  so  deservedly  h^ 
mous  for  his  admirable  figures  of  Raging  and  Melandioly  Madness, 
on  the  gates  of  Bedlam.  This  front  is  likewise  decorated  with 
a  bas-relief  of  Ptolemy  receiving  the  New  Versoo  of  the  Scriptures 
from  the  Seventy  Interpreters. 

The  interior  of  the  Library  is  probably  unequalled  by  any 
apartment  appro|>riated  to  a  similar  purpose  in  Enirope.  A  spa- 
cious stair-case,  with  steps  of  black  marble,  and  wainscotted  with 
cedar,  leads  from  under  a  piazza  to  the  entrance  at  the  north  end, 
whence  tlie  elegance  and  grandeur  of  the  room  bursts  upoD  the 
eye  in  full  lustre.  The  length  Qf  this  splendid  repository  is  nearly 
200  feet,  the  breadth  40,  and  the  height  38.  Hie  south  end  is 
terminated  by  a  window  of  pamted  glass,  ibr  tlie  perforroanoe  of 
which  five  hundred  pounds  were  bequeathed  by  the  late  Master, 
Dr.  Robert  Smith.  The  execution  of  this  painting  is  extrenidj 
indifferent,  -and  the  incongruity  of  the  design  as  absurd  as  couM 
well  be  imagined.  The  subject  represents  the  Pix^entation  of  Sir 
tsaac  Newtoii  to  His.  Majesty  George  the  Thind^  who  is  seated 
under  a  canopy,  with  a.  laurel  chaplet  in  hivband,  and  attended 
by  the  Britbh  Minerva,  apparently  ad visipghua to. reward' aserit 
in  the  person  of  the'  great  .Philosoplier.  Below  the  throne  ia  the. 
Lord  Chancellor  Bacon,  in  his  robes,  with  a  pen  and  book,,  as, if' 
preparing  to  register  the  reward  about  to  be  bestowed  on  Sir. 
Isaac  The  original  drawing  cost  100  guineas,  and  is  preserved 
in  the  Library,  agreeable  to  the  directions  of  the  Doctor's  wiH* 
It  was  executed  by  Cipriani;  and  this,  perhaps,  is  the  only  reason 
that  could  be  offered  to  extenuate  the  absurdity  of  the  oompoai* 
tion ;  for  the  artist  being  a  foreigner,  may  in  some  degree  stand  ex- 
cused for  that  ignorance  of  English  histoiy,  displayed  by  the  in- 
troduction of  three  characters  who  never  were  contemporaries 
into  one  picture. 

This  apartment  is  floored  with  marble,  and  ornamented  at  each 
end  with  marble  pedestals,  supporting  the  busts  of  Rat,  Wil* 
LOUGHBY,  Bacon,  and  Nevstton,  by  Roubiliac.  In  the  jphy 
sical  cla^s,  at  the  upper  end,  is  a  curious  antique  statue  of  £scift- 
lapiu),   found  at  Samae^  near  the  lake  called  Speculum  Dianae. 
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Hbottt  fburteea  miles  ftom  Rome,  and  given  to  the  Society 
by  Sir  C.  Winterioghaniy  Bart.  M.  D.  Many  other  curiosities  are 
also  preserved  here;  particolarly  a  globe,  universal  ring-dial, 
quadrant,  and  compass,  which  formerly  belonged  to  Sir  Isaac 
Newton;  a  quiver  of  arrows,  employed  by  Richard  the  Third 
against  Heniy  the  Seventh  at  the  battle  of  Bosworth  Field;  a 
Chinese  pagoda;  a  skeleton  of  a  man  in  miniature,  cut  by  a  shep- 
herd's boy;  the  body  of  lizard,  supposed  to  have  been  the 
higest  ever  seen  in  England;  a  calculus  taken  from  the  intestines 
of  the  wife  of  a  lock-smith  at  St.  Edmund's  Bury,  and  which  ori- 
ginally weighed  upwards  of  thirty-three  ounces  and  three  peifny- 
wdglitSt  but  was  broken  into  two  pieces  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of 
Charles  the  Second,  who  desired  to  see  it  at  Newmarket;  ah 
Egyptian  Mummy,  in  very  fine  preservation,  with  the  outside 
curiously  gilt  and  painted ;  an  Ibis ;  and  the  dried  body  of  one  of 
die  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  Madeira  Islands,  in  appearance 
like  dried  seal-skin ;  the  countenance  is  shrivelled,  and  the  fea^ 
tures  thrown  into  the  most  horrible  distortion ;  the  whole  figure  is 
laaeh  shrunk,  of  a  dingy  color,  and  considerably  dimmished  in 
height.  These  miserable  remains  of  what  was  once  human^  with 
many  rarities  brought  by  Captain  Cook  from  the  newly  discovered 
Uands  b  the  South  Seas,  were  presented  to  the  College  by  the 
late  Earl  of  Sandwich;  together  with  the  Mummy  and  the  Ibis, 
whkii  hb  Lordship  hunself  had  conveyed  firom  Egypt. 

Among  the  portraits  in  this  Library,  whose  merit  entitles  them 
to  BOticey  are  whole  lengths,  by  Valentine  Ritts,  of  Dr.  Isaac 
Barkow;  Dr.  Nsvillb;  Sir  Henry  Puckering;  and 
Monk,  Duke  of  Albemarle,  in  his  robes  as  Knight  of  the 
Garter;  and  Charles  Montagus,  Earl  of  Halifax,  by  Sur 
Godfrey  Kneller.  Here  is  also  an  origmal  half  length  of 
Srakbspbarb,  by  Mark  Garrard.  The  books  are  separated 
into  thirty  classes,  and  disposed  in  cases  of  oak :  on  the  top  of 
each  case  is  a  welUexecuted  marble  bust  of  some  distinguished 
fiteniry  character ;  in  the  choice  of  which  no  undue  preference 
has  been  given  to  any  age,  but  a  judicious  selection  made 
•f  the  mott  enment  authors,  whether  ancient  or  modern,    The 
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|>ooks  ar^  both  valuable  aod  numefoiu,  ibe  collection  iMviQf 
beeo  frequently  augmenled  by  the  gJAf  of  different  beoefacfeon^ 
Some  very  curiou$  and  nitetestiog  manuicripli  are  also  eoafained 
among  the  atoires  of  thb  apartment,  particularly  a  tbio  folio,  en» 
licbed  with  a  variety  of  pieces  in  the  baod^writiag  of  Miitoa. 
ThG!e  valuable  relics  were  discovered  among  the  papers  of  Sir 
Henry  Pockeriug,  a  considerable  benefactor  to  the  Library,  by 
the  learned  Professor  Mksoa.  Tliey  consist  of  the  piignal  copy 
of  the  Masque  of  Comus;  two  dreugiits  of  a  letter  to  a  fiiesd 
who  had  importuned  him  to  enter  into  orders;  several  frfans  of 
Paradise  Lost,  composed  at  the  period  when  he  intended  to  bajre 
made  that  subject  the  ground-work  of  a  tragedy;  sketches  of  sevOf 
val  other  tragedies  from  Scripture,  and  the  English  and  Scottish 
histories;  the  poems  of  Lycidas,  Arcades,  and  several  smallef 
{rieces :  all  the  above  appear  to  be  written  in  the  Bard's  own  hand; 
but  a  few  of  hb  sonnets  are  contained  in  the  same  volame  in  the 
writing  of  other  persons. 

On  the  Landing-place  near  the  entrance  of  the  Libraiy  is  an 
original  painting  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  is  portrayed  in  a 
loose  gown,  with  one  hand  in  his  bosom,  and  the  other  on  a 
book,  which  is  lying  before  him  upon  a  table.  This  was  pamted 
by  Valentine  Ritts,  and  undoubtedly  possesses  sufficient  merit  la 
lescue  it  fiom  its  |nresent  ignoUe  situatkNu  At  the  bottom  of  the 
stairs  is  an  bteresting  collection  of  various  ancient  stones  with 
inscriptioos.  The  greatest  part  of  these  records  of  the  cnstoms 
of  former  ages  was  given  by  Sir  John  Cotton,  whose  present  ia 
commemorated  by  a  tablet  affixed  to  the  wall,  uiscrib^d  with  a 
Latin  sentence  to  the  following  import ;  *'  These  Roman  Mona* 
mentSy  collected  from  every  quarter  of  the  northern  part  of  Eog^ 
land  by  the  eminent  antiquary  Sir  Robert  Cotton^  and  deposite4 
at  his  seat  of  Coonington,  in  Huntingdonshire,  were  removed 
hither  in  the  year  1750,  at  thf  expense  pf  Sir  John  CottoQi  of 
Stratton,  Bart, 

Th^  iamoqs  Sigeom  Inscription,  bequeathed  to  the  Socie^  by 
Edward  Wortley  Montague*  is  preserved  with  these  raritiee» 
together  with  a  bufit  of  th^t  ^cceiiuip  (baoctoTi   executed  at 
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Ibe  eipeme  of  his  sisNr.  Mary,  CoonteH  of  Bute,  by  Scfaeo* 
naken  Here  is  likewise  an  ancient  stooe^  with  a  Greek  ioscrip*, 
Iwoy  broQght  from  the  Archipelago,  and  lately  presented  to. 
the  College  by  Mr.  Hawkins  of  Cornwall,  A.  M.  and  a  Roman 
nHtiary,  given  by  Richard  Gough,  Esq.  The  latter  gift  waa 
acoompanied  by  fi  long  Latin  letter,  the  substance  of  which  has 
been  thns  translated  by  the  present  Master :  ^'  The  Roman  mile* 
stone,  presented  to  Trinity  College  May  the  27th,  1799^  was 
fcund  on  digging  a  drain  near  Water  Newton,  about  five  miles 
fiom  Stilton.  It  bears  the  name  of  the  Emperor  Marcus  An* 
Kivs  Florianus,  who  succeeded  his  brother  Tacitus  in  th6 
year  of  our  Lord  276^  and  reigned  Only  two  or  three  monthly 
being  murdered  by  his  own  soldiers.  From  the  short  period  of 
tins  Enperoi^s  reign,  it  is  probable  that  this  mile-stone  is  tha 
only  nemorial  of  him  in  England*  It  is  certainly  a  scaictt^ 
and  valuable  relic  of  antiqui^.  The  inscription  is  1523  years 
oW." 

.  Beneath  the  Library  is  a  spacious  placza,  from  which  three 
wroagbt  iron  gates  open  towards  the.  river.  Over  the  latter  b  an 
d^ant  cydoidical  stone  bridge  of  three  arches,  designed  and  eie* 
flrted  by  the  late  Mr.  James  Essex,  F.  S.  A.  Tliis  leads  to  the 
walksy  which  are  about  one  third  of  a  mile  in  circumference,  an4 
am  skirted  with  cfaesnut  and  lime-trees.  The  vista  of  the  middle 
walk  b  partkularly  beautiful,  from  the  limes  having  soared  to  a 
great  bejgbt,  and  at  the  intersection  of  ^ir  branches  assume  the 
shape  of  the  pointed  arch. 

Many  persons  of  the  most  distinguished  and  pre-eminent  abili- 
ties have  been  Students  or  Members  of  this  College.  With  those 
who  have  become  more  peculiarly  celebrated,  may  be  numbered 
Sir  Francis  Bacon,  Lord  Verulam;  Lord  Chief  Justice  Sir  Edward 
Coke;  FUk  Grevile,  Lord  Brooke;  Robert  Devereux,  Earl  of 
Esses;  Sir  Robert  Filmer,  author  of  the  Patriarcha;  the  poet 
Cowfey;  Sif  Robert  Cotton,  founder  of  the  CoUoman  Library;  Sir 
Hemy  Spefanan,  author  of  the  Gloisary;  Bishop  Wilkins,  author 
of  the  Univenal  Character  I  John  Ray,  and  Francis  Willoughby, 
the  celebnlfd  naturalists;  Dr.  Thomas  Gale,  an  eminent  anti- 
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qoaiy,  who  wrote  tlie  insciiplioiu  on  the  nonttment;  Roger  Cotes, 
o  mathematieian,  and  author  of  Hurmonia  Menaarantmi  Natha« 
niei  Lee,  the  druitttist ;  Andrew  Man^U,  Esq.  poet  and  stated- 
nan;  the  poet  Diylen;  Sir  Isaac  Newton;  Dr«  Isaac  Barrow; 
Dr.  Richard  Bentley;  Dr.  Conyers  Middleton;  tfie  present  Bishop 
cf  Landaff;  the  Duke  of  Rutland;  Sir  Elijah  Impey;  and  Bail 
Spencer. 

EMANUEL  COLLEGE  was  ei^ted  on  the  site  of  a  Dommi* 
can  finary^  founded  ahout  the  year  1280,  by  some  private  persons, 
and  afterwards  augmented  by  Alice,  widow  of  Robert  Vere,  s^ 
eond  Eari  of  Onford.  On  the  Dissolution  it  was  granted  to  Ed^ 
ward  Ebrington,  and  Humphrey  Metcaif,  of  whose  heirs  or  asogns 
it  was  purchased  by  Sir  Walter  Mildmay.  This  gentleman  was 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  Privy  Counsellor  to  Queen  Eii- 
aabeth»  of  whom  he  obtained  a  diarter  of  incorporation  for  this 
College  in  the  year  1584,  and  endowed  it  for  the  mabtenance  of 
a  Master,  three  Fellows,  and  four  Scholars.  Siuce  that  period 
the  revenues  have  been  enlarged  by  various  donations,  and  the 
persons  now  supported  by  them,  are  15  Fellows,  and  neariy  100 
Schofaus  and  Exhibitionists. 

The  buildings  which  surround  the  prindpal  court  are  Ae 
Cloisters  and  Gallery,  the  Hall,  Combination  Room,  Master^ 
Lodg^  and  a  modem  and  uniform  stracture  of  stone^  adorned 
with  a  ballustrade  and  parapet  The  Hall  is  neatly  fitted  up, 
and  furnished  with  a  Music  Gallery.  At  the  upper  end  is  n 
pamting  of  Sir  Wolstan  Dixie,  Knight,  the  founder  of 
two  Bye-Fellowships,  and  two  Scholarships.  The  Lodge  and 
Gallery  are  embellished  with  many  portraits!  the  folh>wing 
appear  to  be  the  most  curious.  Sir  Walter  Mildmat, 
the  founder.  On  the  picture  are  these  words:  **  By  Vansoner, 
ttUt.  suss  6€y  Anno,  Dom.  1558.  VirtHH  non  n."  foil  length. 
Sir  Anthony  Mildmay,  Knight.  The  dress  is  very  singnhw  i 
on  a  painted  scroll  of  parchment  is  an  inscription,  piupoiling 
that  the  Knight  was  always  ready  to  engage  in  the  service  of  his 
Prince  or  Country.  Thomas  Holbbaoh,  D.  D.  m  a  surplice 
fuid  hood,  with  his  arms;   full  length,     Arohbisqo?  San- 
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CEOFr»  sitttfig  at  a  wiMif'table,  with  his  amis  and  mottOy  Rapido 
camrwrius  Orin;  by  P.  R.  flens.  Mr.  Francis  Ash,  a  bene* 
ftctor^  sopposed  byDobson,  half  length.  Rodolph  Stmonds, 
tiw  aidiitcct  of  the  Colleges  Emanoel  and  Sydney,  portrayed 
with  a  large  pair  of  compasses  in  his  hands;  half  length ;  in  a 
hud  style,  but  still  curions.  John  Fakb,  Earl  of  Wertnwre* 
knd,  and  Baron  Burghersh,  by  Roroney ;  Dr.  Richard  Far* 
MRR,  the  late  Master,  and  able  oonmientator  on  Shakespeare, 
by  R<Hiiney.  •  Dr.  Parr  ;  a  copy,  but  extremely  well  executed; 
the  features  keen  and  penetrating.  Charles  Jackson,  Bishop 
9i  KIdare,  by  Gainsborough.  Sir  William  Tbmplr,  said 
fi»  have  been  executed  by  Sir  Peter  Lriy,  but  this  is  doabtfiil. 
Mr.'Hcbbard,  many  yean  tutor  in  thb  Colkfge,  and  Regis- 
trar of  the  UnhFersity,  supposed  by  Gainsborough. 

The  Chapel  is  very  elegant,  with  a  iiiarbie  flooring,  and  the 
cdGng  ornamented  with  stucco-work.  This  structure  was  de- 
s%ned,  and  commenced  m  the  year  1668,  by  Archbishop  San* 
croft;  but  was  completed  during  the  Mastership  of  Dr.  Hblbeach, 
hi  1677.  The  expenses  were  defrayed  by  subscription.  The 
libraiy  is  small,  but  the  books  (principally  divinity)  are  weH 
chosen,  and  many  are  both  scarce  and  valuable.  One  of  them 
is  extremely  curious,  and  in  fine  preservation.  This  is  7U/ys 
QfEcet,  printed  by  Faust  in  1465;  it  appears  to  have  belonged  to 
Prince  Arthur,  brother  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  his  arms  being 
portrayed  on  the  title-page.  The  gardens  are  pleasant  and  ex- 
temfife:  They  ara  provided  with  a  neat  bowling-green,  and  a 
ceMbath. 

The  principal  characters  of  literary  eminence  who  have  be* 
longed  to  this  College,  are  as  follows.  Bishop  Hall,  one  of  the 
coflunisNoners  sent  by  James  the  First  to  the  Synod  of  Dordt ; 
Ridnud  Kidder,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  killed  in  his  bed  in 
17fi3,  by  the  fall  of  a  stack  of  chinimies  at  his  palace  at  Wells; 
Joshoa  Barnes,  editor  of  Euripide$  and  Anacrton:  Sir  Robert 
Tirysden,  Bart,  an  antiquary,  and  autlior  of  the  Historical 
"Drfiwee  cf  the  Onarch  qf  England;  John  Morton,  author  of  a 
ffatural   tli$i<^  of  Northanftonshirt ;    Sir  WiUuun  Temple; 
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MlittlMW  Poole,  writer  of  the  AnaaUtuM  on  ths  Old  and  N€» 
Tatamaus ;  Sir  Francis  Pemberton^  Chief  Justice  of  the  Kiiigf« 
Bflopb  i  Jobn  Wallis,  the  matlNsinatician  ;>  Anthony  Blackwellf 
author  of  the  Dtfemx  qf  the  Sacred  Games;  and  the  late  Dr4 
Eicbard  Farmer, 

SIDNEYSUSSEX  COLLEGE,  was  built  on  the  <ite  of  a  ouh 
oastery  of  Franciscans,  or  Grey  Friars,  originally  established  in  the 
town  about  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third,  but  removed  to  this 
spot  by  Edward  the  First.  This  monasteiy  was  fajoous  from 
being  the  place  where  the  public  exercises  were  kept  preTiooa 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Schools.  On  the  suppressioB  of  rett^ 
gious  houses,  it  was  granted  by  Henry  the  Eighth  to  tlie  Master 
:  and  Fellows  of  Trinity  College,  of  whom  it  was  purchased  by  the 
executors  of  Frances  Sidney,  Countess  of  Sussex,  and  widow  to 
Thomas  RadcliiSe,  thud  Earl  of  Sussex.  This  kdy,  by  will, 
dated  December  the  6tb,  1588,  bequeathed  50001.  and  soma 
other  property^  to  ibund  a  College  for  a  Master,  ten  F\ellows,  and 
twenty  Scholars ;  but  the  bequest  being  insuflScieiit  to  defray  the 
cost  of  the  buildings,  and  suppc^t  so  great  an  establbhment,  the 
Fellows  were  reduced  by  her  executors  to  seven ;  but  have  since 
been  increased  by  additional  endowments  to  the  number  originalty 
mtended.  The  first  stone  of  the  College  was  laid  on  the  30th  of 
May,  1 596j  aad  the  building  completed  in  little  more  than  dute 
years* 

The  Chapel,  (ori|^aIly  the  Fiianf  dormitoiy,)  and  the  Liimuy, 
frere  rebuilt  about  twenty  years  since;  and  various  other  alteimtioas 
were  made  at  the  same  time,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  EilistOB, 
the  present  Master,  who  was  elected  in  1760.  The  Chapel  is 
particularly  neat,  and  reflects  consulerable  credit  on  the  taste 
and  judgment  of  the  Doctor,  who  was  his  own  architect.  The 
altar-piece  is  sometimes  called  the  Nativity;  but  is  evidently  a 
Repos£  BURIN6  TH£  FuGUT  INTO  Egtpt.  It  was  exe- 
cuted by  Fittoni,  a  Venetian ;  and  represents  the  Viigin  with  the  . 
infant  Saviour  in  her  arms  reclining  on  some  loose  straw.  On  the 
right  is  Joseph  sleeping,  with  his  staff  and  water-bottle  by  hb  sidew 
In  the  cloudsi  in  (he  upper  part,  are  several  cherubs,  one  of 
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wkom  beam  a  fillet,  on  whkli  an  insciiptiony  ^tpfaumtey  of  the 
iiiiljecty  is  iuppoaed  to  have  been  wiMten;  but  this  was  obUteratad 
bj  the  damage  tbe  painting  sustained  through  the  sbipbeiog.leaigr^ 
ia  which  it  W9t  brought  from  Venioey  where  it.  was  purchased, 
porpofely  for  the  Chapel,  by  Mr.  Smith,  the  English  Resident 
Both  tbe  eoinpositjon  and  coloring  are  tery  escelknt  M  the  op* 
ponte  end  of  tlie  Chapd,  is  a  neat  gallery  for  the  Mastci^fl  fiunilyi 
who  have  acoev  to  it  through  the  libraiy* 

The  Hall  is  a  Tery  elegant  room,  with  a  Musie^aDery,  sup* 
ported  by  pilhns  formiag  a  vestibule  at  the  entrance,  and  a 
bsodsoaie  bow-^window  at  the  upper  end.  The  ceiling  and  walb 
are  neatly  oroamented  with  fret*work.  The  Lodge  consists  of 
sevenl  convenient  apartmepts.  Among  other  portraits,  it  co»- 
taas  an  original,  in  crayons,  of  Olivbs  Crom wbll,  by  Cooper, 
iqiorted  to  be  the  same  from  which  that  artist  painted  bis  minia* 
taiesof  the  Protector.  This  is  esteemed  as  a  correct  likeness,  and 
has  been  frequently  copied.  Its  siae  is  alNHit  eighteen  inches  by 
twebe.  Here  is  likewise  a  fiill  length  of  Lady  Sidnxt,  the 
fiMmdresi,  in  a  very  singnkr  drapery ;  the  coloring  harsh,  and  un<- 
Ikasant :  a  gdod  head  of  Da.  Hat  ;  a  whole  length  of  Willi  abc 
WoLLASTON,  author  of  the  Religion  of  Nature ;  and  m  excek 
Isat  views  of  Venice,  by  Gwedyr,  a  popil  of  Canaletli. 

In  the  Libraiy,  which  is  conveniently  contrived  as  a  stndy  to  the 
Usstfrc^s  Rooms,  are  several  objects,  besides  books,  which  have 
besa  tbooglit  woctfay  of  pieservation.  Among  these  is  a  part  <^ 
•a  incrustation  of  a  child's  skull,  found  in  the  Isleof  Crete,  about 
ten  feet  beneath  the  soil,  and  brought  to  Enghind  in  the  year 
1(27.  The  teeth  are  white  and  sound,  and  remain  unchanged  ; 
but  the  other  parts  resemble  a  hard  sand-stone.  The  skull,  when 
fint  deposited  in  the  College,  was  whole;  but  it  was  afterwards 
Wnhen^  and  some  parte  lost.    Here  is  likewise  a  bust*  of  Crom- 

WELL, 
'  *  In  tKe  proofs  and  iliustrations  annexed  to  Noble's  Memoirs  of  the  House 
of  Cromwell,  it  is  said,  that  the  Resident  Minister  of  Ferdinand  tbe  Second, 
Grand  Dake  of  Tuscany,  knoyying  "  the  value  his  master  had  for  Cromwell's 
duracter,  and  how  acceptable.a  good  likeness  of  him  would  be,  bribed  a  per- 
•00  in  (he  palace^  wbo  h|d  access  to  the  Protector's  corpse,  to  permit  a  per* 
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WEIL,  esecnted'  by  the  celebrated  Bernini,  from  a  plaster  impm* 
iioo  taken  from  Olivei's  hct  after  death,  and  sent  to  Italy.  The 
bust  was  pitsented  to  the  College  about  two  years  eince^  by  the 
Bev.  Thomas  Martyn,  Regius  Professor  of  Botany.  The  counte* 
nance  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  the  portrait  by  Cooper,  bat 
has  been  absurdly  colored,  and  rendered  disgustiqg.  and  hideous 
by  the  introduction  of  glass  eyes.  These  the  good  taste  of  Dr. 
Elliston  has  determined  to  have  removed,  as  weU  as  the  glaring 
tints  which  o?eispread  the  features* 

A  singular  natural  curiosity,  beiong^g  to  the  latter  ggentleman, 
is  preserved  b  a  cabinet  in  the  Lodge.  This  is  an  animal  cakii* 
his,  between  eight  and  nine  niches  in  diameter,  origimdly  of  a  glo- 
bular form,  aad  in  subatance  and  appearance  similar  to  ebalk.  It 
was  taken  out  of  the  body  ofamare,  thatwassuf^iosedtobewith 
foal,  and  for  a  considerable  period  had  seemed  to  be  in  eitreme 
pain,  but  was  discovered  one  morning  strangled  between  two  trees, 
as  if  the  greatness  of  her  agony  had  caused  her  to  commit  suicide. 
When  first  taken  from  the  animal's  stomach,  it  weighed  fourteen 
pounds,  and  vmB  extremely  hard;  but  having  been  kept  for  some 
time  in  a  damp  cellar,  became  somewhat  softer.  On  the  death  ol 
the  person  (a  miller)  who  owned  the  mare,  the  calculus  was  given 
by  his  daughter  to  Ihe  Rev.  Mr.  Martyn,  above  mentioned,  bro- 
tiier-in-law  to  Or.  EUiston.  This  gentfeman  sawed  it  mto  two 
parts,  and  in  the  centre  found  a  very  small  piece  of  miU-slone, 
round  which  the  remaming  part  of  the  substance  had  concreted.' 

The 

■OB  to  take  off  a  model  in  plaUer  of  Paris,  ooly  a  few  minata  after  hia  High- 
neu's  dissolution ;"  and  that  **  a  cast,  wrought  from  this  mould,  is  dow  in  the 
Florentine  gallery."  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  bust  described  in  the 
text  is  the  identical  cojt  raentiooed  in  the  quotation,  but  have  not  been  com- 
pletely enabled  to  aicertain  the  fact.  Breoef^  ■  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,' 
wlio  published  his  Travels  in  France  and  luly,  and  saw  this  cast  in  the  Floren- 
tine gallery,  observes,  **  that  there  is  something  more  remarkably  strong  and 
expreuive  in  it,  than  in  any  picture  or  bust  of  that  Usurper  he  had  ever  seen  •/' 
and  Lord  Corke  remarks,  *'  that  it  bears  the  strongest  characteristics  of  bold* 
ness,  steadiness,  sense,  penetration,  and  pride."  These  descriptions  certainly 
accord  with  the  bust  in  the  Library,  as  far  at  a  Judgment  can  b^  formed  from 
the  disfigured  state  in  which  it  now  ><• 
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The  iodide  is  of  different  degrees  of  textuM;  the  denlity  fatTing  b 
dreles,  bdog  alternately  hard  and  solid,  and  scrft  and  porous. 
This  diArencey  according  to  an  iogenioiis  eoiijectare  of  Dr.  Elb^ 
tooTs^  was  occasioned  hy  the  variation  of  tthe  food  that  was  given 
to  the  mare  in  the  dffierent  seasons  of  the  year.  The  piece  o£ 
asBl-stoiiey  scarcely  half  an  indi  in  diameter,  il  still  in  the  posses 
SM  of  Professor  Martyn* 

The  grounds  belonging  to  this  College  are  laid  out  with  ox^ 
iKme  taste.  In  the  Fellows'  garden  is  .a  spacious  bowling-gn^, 
a  pleasant  snmmer-hoose,  and  a  shrubbery.  The  followiag  are  :a 
ftw  ool^jr  of  the  eminent  persons  who  have  belonged  to  this  esta<% 
blishmenti  CNiv^  Cromwell*,  the  Piotector;  Bishop  Selh  Watfd; 
Chaiies  Alleyo,  author  of  Poems  on  the  Bailies  bf  Cresiyf 
F^iikrsf  and  Bomaiih  Vidd;  William  Wolkstofi,  befoi^e  aura* 
tioiied;.Sir  Ri^bert  Atkios,  Chief  Baron  of  the Exdbequer;  Sir 
Roger  I/Estrange;  Thomas  Comber,  author  of  a  YindicQikm  qf 
ike  Dhfint  Rigk  qf  Jkfthes;  and  Ridhard  Reynolds,  Bidmp  o£ 


These  are  all  the  Colleges  at  ptiBsenl  established  in  Cwnbridgefii 
hot  a  new  one  is  shortly  intended  to  be  erected  ^fy  the.name  of 
DOWNING  COLLEGE,  in  pursCsii«:e  of  (he  wiU  of^c  OeorgO 
DoFwniiig,  Bart;  This  g^ndeinan,:  in  the  year  17ir;:d$vwMiw-. 
vend  valnaUe  estates  in  the  counties  6f  Cambridge,  Bedfibid,  and 
Soiblk,  to  his  neareBt- relations)  Sir  Jacob  Downing  and  his  three 
aons;  with  remainder  to.  Uieir  issae  in  .fuocesiions  and  in  cSsd 
tbejf  aB  died  without  issue,. be  devised  the  estates  to ttfuitees,  who; 
with  the  approbation  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbuiy  and  Yorl^ 

.%iid 

*  The  time  of  Cromwell's  admission  into  the  College  \i  thus  noticed  in  the 
register:  '*  April  «3,  1616,  14  J.  1.  t>]iverus  Cromwell  Huntingdoniensit 
adtttssui  at  C^mineiitum  Sociofum  Aprills  vkestmd  tertio  1616,  Tutors 
Mr.*  Ricardo  Howlet."  Between, this  entry  and  thq  nexc  ii^Qfollowtfw 
rcnurkable  character  of  the  J^rotector,  crowded  in  iq  a  different  h^pd*. writ- 
ing: **  Hie  fuit  grandls  ille  Impostor,  Carnifex  perditis^imus,  qui,  picnti&simo 
Rcge  Carolo  1.*  nefaria  Coede  suhlato,  ipsum  usurpavit  Thronum  ct  tria 
Rcgna,  per  qoinq,  ierme  Annortini  SpT^tium,  sub  ^rotectoris  Nomine  indo- 
mita  Tyrannide  vexavit4'* 
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md  of  llie  MiMtm'6f  ^  Jobb'4  and  Clwrt  Hall,  wcte  to  iband  a 
.  OftHtge  witinn  tht  pmncik^f^hk  UttWenntjr,  to  be  eatled  IMm- 
ktg  Colitge*  The  testator  died  lia  'Hie  ^ear  1749,  and  hb  pro- 
party  deacended  Co  Sir  Jacob,  wbo^  oii  the  death  of  h«  sons  with* 
out  issue  in  his  IMb-titne,  became  the  sole  inheritor,  and  at  hia 
decease,  in  1764,  bequeathed  his  possessions  to  his  lady;  but  the 
estates  devised  by  Sir  George  Downing  were  claimed  by  the  Uiii* 
Teiaity  lor  the  use  of  the  proposed  Oollege. 
.  The  validity  of  the  original  will  inimediateiy  btteanie  «  auhjeel 
ef  legil  enquiry;  but,  after  many  years  litigation^  was 'fft  length 
eiti^lislied;  and  the  ohaiter  Cm*  the  incofporatioti  ^  t^  new 
College  haviaig  been  fiiHy  examined  by  the  Privy  Coulieiiy  end 
approvied'  by  Mb'  Majesty,  the  great  aeaiwaaafluedtoit-bythe 
Lord  ChaneeUof  Loughborough,  on  the  22d  of  September,  1800. 
TUs  College  is  to 'consist  of  a  Master,  a  l^rofessor  of  tlie  Laws  oJT 
England,  e  R-ofeasor  of  Medicine,  and  sixteen  Fellows;  Scholars 
and  Pupik  to  be  admitted  and  educated  as  in  other  colleges.— 
The  Fellows  are  to  vacate  their  Fellowships  at  the  expimlton  of 
iMlve  yearr,  unless  under  particular  circumstances  tliey  obtain  a 
Ibeeea  to  hcfd  them  for  a  longer  term.  The  Master,  tbe-P^o- 
IbsoR,  and  thne  of  the  FeHows,  are  named  ih  the  charter;  the. 
remaunig- 'Fellows  are*  to  be  appointed  under  tlie  King's  Sfgo 
tHttiual  wbed  the  College  is  built.  An' open  piece  of  gvoutid  00' 
the  totttfa-east  side  of  the  town,  caHed  the  Leys,  which 'forhieVly 
belonged  to  one  of  the  religious  houses  of  Cambridge^  is  the  situ»: 
lian  teported  to  have  been  choaen  for  the  new  fouadatian  by  the 
trustees. 

^  The  SchtH^  of  thb  University  were  originally  held  In  private 
houses,  hired  for  the  purpose  every  ten  years;  but  this  mode  of 
engaging  apartments  being  foun(l  inconvenient,  the  Public 
Schools  wore  conunenced  on  or  near  the  spot  where  they  now 
Hand,  m  the  year  1443,  at  the  expense  of  the  Uuivenity,  a»» 
asted  by  liberal  benedictions.  These  buildings  surround  a  sniaB 
court:  on  the  west  side  are  the  Philosophy  Schools,  where  dis- 
putations are  held  in  term  time  by  the  Sophs;  on  the  north  ia 
the  Divinity  School,  erected  at  the  charge  of  Sir  Wiliiua  Thorpe^ 

of 


af  lincohdiire;  «d  the*  aoulb,  the  School  ^or  Litir  an!  Phjd^ 
vbere  tbe  cfunlidates  for  dejpeet  perfbiHi  their  €»%^(taae$  m  tM 
Kfcnl  ftculties  as  required  by  the  dtetntes;  and  oo  the  eM  a 
Leetnve  Rdonii  faandsomel j  fitted  up  for  tlie  Norrifian  and  otter 
fntuBon  m  tbe  year  1795.  Connected  whb  the  north  ead  of  the 
Hnloaophy  Sehooli,  u  an  sqpartmeiit  coati^ng  a  rich  colleetiM 
Af  fomihi  mts,  tmneirtt,  and  other  raritkjby  given  to  the  Univer* 
lity  in  the  year  I7^>  by  John  Woodward  M.  D.  who  foundetf 
aPtaafesMinhl^  to  prooMte  the  knowledge  of  raitieralogyy  with  a 
ai|ary  ^aboot  14»0U  per  anmon.  TMa  eoUeetion  has  been  eonn* 
ioMf  aiigpneDtad  by  John  Hailibne,  A.Iii.  tbe  tHe^ent  Plo^ 


'  The'VKiTBEaiTT  LiBBABV  oooipies  tbe  wfa^le  quadifaagje 
ef  BpBitBMOli  owf  the  Sehoobk  Hie  otigicial  boBding  wa^  ^rteted 
at  tbe  charge  of  RolbeiraBi,  Aidibishop  of  York,  and  iHin^tal^ 
VUkop  of  Darbam,  about  iht  year  14M.  Tie  east  front;  coi^ 
irfnk  is  deoominatea  the  New  library,  was  rebuit  b^ 
|ire«lous  to  the  year  17$9»  ioh'  a  vety  hoidsonle 
1^  The  library  was  fonushed  by  the  abore  Prelates  with  a 
Msaber  of  ehosoe  books,  but  lew  of  these  are  now  to  be  ftmnA 
fbe  ymscBt  colieolioa  is  vety  burge;  and  peculiariy  TaMble,  % 
iaiiiig  beea  augaieiited  by  many  scarce  aAd  curious  editioht 
«f  estoeofcd  antbois,  given  by  various'  beuefaetbrs.  Geoi^  \SHt 
Ast  mcreasad  tbe  teembUige  by  the  gift  of  the  entik«  Labraf^ 
of  Dr.  Mooie,  Bishop  of  Ely;  aud  also  |)fesent<ed:tbe  €niT(rd^ 
witb  2W0L  towards  tbe  expense  o{  erecting  tf^^  classes  to  ciodtaiifc 
then. 

Maaiy  curious  and  vahiabte  mariuscripfs  are  preserved' h^r^  | 
paitiedafly  %  tatt  fidio  eopy  of  the  Kor<m,  written  in  a  rery 
bcautifiil  baud,  tm  paper  made  of  cottt)n ;  a  large  quarto  Hebreivi^ 
Bible,  wrkteii  io  tbe  year  856;  the  Four  Gospels  and  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles^,  supposed  to  have  been  written '  in  the  (hh'd  6i 
fiNutb  oentuiy,   and  givea  to  the  University  by  Theodore  Beza; 

and 

*■  A  nsgnificent  fii&>timtle  of  thii  rare  ntBaascript,  which  is  inia|;iac4  ta  b< 
Si  old  u  any  extant,  hat  been  |>rintcd  under  the  directton  of  Dr.  T.  Kiplin;, 
tt  the  expcnie  of  the  Univeniry,  in  two  volumes  folio. 
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todfiinost  beautiftit  Peniaii  ▼•lunie^  aitidefl,  ne  Wanders qf 
the  Creaiionf  and  datfd  1388;  ytt  the  woik  iUelf  appean  to 
have  been  originally  composed  about  the  middle  of  Ur  elevcndi 
century.  Some  particidan  ooncenitiig  it  are  menCioned  in  a  paper 
i^nnd  up  with  the  manuscript,  and  written  in  Latin,  to  the  Aittow- 
ing  effect :  '*  Tliis  celebrated  Persian  volume  is  to  be  valued 
more  than  gold ;  not  only  from  the  exoellence  of  the  style,  and 
hand  in  which  it  is  written,  but  likewise  ftoip.  the  elegance  of 
its  pictures,  its  ornaments^  and  ifsbindigg*  The  Aiitfaor^s.aaflw 
wa^  Zaduoia  Ben  Mohammed  EkasHini;  so  called^  beoause  Im 
was.bofn  m  the  dtyof  Cashing  hi  Persia*  He  died  in  the  year 
oftheHegira,  6?^;  of  Christ,  1059.  This  book  contahis  a  very 
long  Fkefiv:e,  andtwo  Treatisess  the  first  of  which  relates  to  .re* 
mote  placets,  such  as  the  Heavens,  rStara,  and  Meleora:  the 
latter  displays  those  things  which  ^  near  to  us,  as  the  Earthy 
Waters,  Metals,  Animals,  Birds,  Fishes^  ice  and  al»  some  Pir- 
ticulars  of  the  Occult  Scieocef»  T^lismapa,  .aad  otlier  Branches.of 
Natural  Magic."  The  leaver  ^f  this  floruit  maiHiseripl»ase  of 
cotton  paper,  and  many  of  them  ase  jembellished  with',  drawiag^ 
m  square  compartments,  of  bei^tf,  birds^  reptiles, 'monMn^ 
and  other  figures,  made  to  illustrate  the  jdeacriptionsb  Some  xt 
them  are  finely  executed,  and  are  as  fresh  as  if  Ibey  had>  heei 
but  lately  finished,  being  rendered  pconliajrly  briUiast  by  the  ur 
of  ultra-marine  and  gold ;  the  binding  is  esitremel^l  superb..  Htk 
Tolume  was  piwchased  in  the  city  of.Casbin,  and  given  to  the 
University,  m  the  year  1770,  by  the  sou  of  Pr.  Geoige  Lewi^lafte 
Archdeacon  of  Meath,  who  was  himself  a  considerable  beneftdor 
to  .the  library,  and  augmented  its  vakid  with  a  cabiael  of 
Oriental  manuscripts.  This  present  is  deposited  m  an  el^ant 
square  apartment,  whicli  occupies  the  south-west  cocaer  of  the 
quadrangle,  and  b  furnished  with  a  ricl^ly  omameuted  dome^** 
In  the  cabinet,  besides  tlie  articles  given  by  Dr.  Lewis,  are  mm 
small  port-folios  of  Chinese  manuscripts,  presented  to  the  Uni* 
versity  about  twenty  years  since,  by  Dr.  William  Burreil.  It 
also  contains  a  book  written  on  reed,  with  a  stylus ;  an  extraor- 
dinary large  sheet  of  paper,  bemg  four  yards  long,  by  one  and  a 

half 


hif  f^ide^  a  puck  of  Chinese  playmg-canis,  (Xmsisting  of  eight 
salts  on  tottoise'sheil ;  and  yark>as  other  curiosities. 

Among  the  printed  books  are  many  of  the  first  editions  of  the 
Greek  and  Latm  classics  and  histories.  The  more  rare,  are 
tiie  Catholicon^  pribted  by  Faust,  in  1460;  TuUy*s  Offices^  at 
MentZy  in  1466;  Cicero's  Orationsy  1470,  and  Tuliya  Epistlesj 
OD  Telluin,  1471 ;  both  printed  by  Cornelius  Jansen:  The  Book 
(f  Chess,  by  Caxton,  in  1474;  this  was  the  first  book  printed  in 
Enghmd;  and  Pities  Natural  History ,  on  vellum,  printed  1476, 
with  a  Tery  beautiful  letter.  Some  collections  of  curious  drawings 
and  prints  are  also  preserved  here :  among  the  latter  is  a  large  folio 
of  Rembrandt's  etchings,  valoed  at  5001. 

The  Libraiy  contams  several  portnuti :  among  the  principal  are 
those  of  Charles  the  First,  supposed  to  have  been  painted 
by  Yaodyck;  Anthony  Shepherd,  late  professor  of  Expe* 
rimental  Philosophy,  portrayed  in  his  robes,  sitting,  and  holding 
a  book;  John  Moore,  Bishop  of  Ely;  Charles,  Lord 
TowNSUEND*,  Secretary  to  George  the  First;  and  Prince 
Charles,  too  of  James  the  First;  probably  by  D.  My  tens.  On 
the  stair-case  is  an  excellent  whole  length,  by  Reinagle,  of  the  late 
John  Nicholson,  a  bookseller  of  Cambridge,  better  known  by 
the  name  of  Maps, 

The  Senate  House,  a  magnificent  building  of  theCofiuthian 
order,  was  designed  by  Sir  James  Burrell,  and  erected  by  Mr. 
Gtbbs,  at  the  expense  of  the  University,  aided  by  an  extensive 
subscription.  This  structure  is  composed  of  Portland  stone,  and 
b  ornamented  with  pilasters,  and  a  neat  ballustrade.  In  the 
ndddie  of  the  south  front  is  an  elegant  pediment,  supported  by 
four  fluted  columns,  with  carved  capitals.  At  the  east  end, 
whkh  is  the  usual  entrance,  is  a  second  pediment,  sustained  by 
four  columns,  of  similaj  workmanship  to  the  former.  The  interior  ^ 
ibrnis  a  spacious  apartment,  the  ceiling  of  which  b  enriched  by 
stucco-work,  and  dbplayg  considerable  taste  and  neatness  of  exe* 
cation.    The  length  of  the  room  is  101  feet,  the  breadth  42|  and . 

Vol.  II.  G  the 

*  ThU  Noblenno  wu  the  first  pemm  tint  introdttoed  the  use  of  turnips  in« 
tothis  couotry.  He  is  icpoited  to  hive  brought  the  seed  from  Haoorer,  sod 
go  hare  cultivated  the  turnips  at  the  family  seat  in  Norfolk. 
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th«  heiglit  3£.  Ai  the  upper  or  west  end,  is  the  Vice  Chancellor's 
chaify  with  scmi-circalar  seats  oa  each  side,  for  the  heads  of  teo^ 
l^esy  noblemep,  &c.  Below  these  are  the  places  for  the  Regents, 
or  WliUe-hoodB;  and  stiil  lower  down,  the  seats  of  the  Noinrefeats, 
or  Black'hoodi.  The  galleries  are  of  Norway  oak,  elegantly  car- 
ved, and  supposei)  capable  of  contauimg  1100  persons.  Near  the 
fluted  columns,  which  support  the  gallery  at  the  east  end,  are  two 
naible  statues.  That  on  the  north  side  is  an  einbiematical  6gure 
of  Alma  Matbr,  executed  by  Borotta,  an  Italian,  and  presented 
to  the  University  by  Sir  Peter  Burrell :  on  the  scroll  are  these 
words;  CuttcH  Adsini  Meriieq*  Exspccunt.  Pramia. Palmar* 
and  on  the  front  of  the  pedestal  this  inscription: 

Glorie . /&tamae 

AlnuB .  UmU .  AcadteiiiB 

Sacrvm 

Ob 

Poctrinc .  Fdiciter .  ExcvIub 

Pcrpctvain  Lavdem 

£t 

E^colcnds 

felicoo  .  Operam 

L.  M.P. 

Petrvs  Bvrrell 

In 

f  ietatit .  Svc .  Et.  Fidei 

Fvblicvm .  Argvmoitvm 

M.0.CC.XLVIII+. 

The  statue  on  the  south  side  represents  the  late  Duke  of  Somer* 
set  in  the  younger  part  of  his  life,  dressed  in  the  Vaiidyck  taste, 
with  the  ensigns  of  the  order  of  the  Garter,  lib  was  executed  by 
Rysbradc,  and  is  an  exceedingly  fine  piece  of  sculptnre.  The  fol« 
lowing  inscription  is  engmiren  hi  capitals  on  the  front  of  the  pe» 

destal.  Carol© 

*  Let  all  be  present,  and  expect  the  palm,  the  reward  of  merit. 
^  This  statue,  sacred  to  the  everlasting  glory  of  Aima  Mster,  the  University, 
was,  in  consequence  of  the  uninierrapted  renown  of  Lt  aknimc,  happily  cut* 
tivated,  and  the  prosperous  endeavor  lor  its  future  improvement,  joyfully 
croa«d  by  Pstba  Buiia»i.i.,  as  a  public  ustlmoay  of  his  love  and  ^icndahip» 
in  the  year  1748. 
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DVCI  SOMSKSXTINtI 

Strenvo  Jvris  Academicl  Dcfensori 

Acerrimo  Libertaiis  Pvbltcae  Vindici 

Statvam 

LMtitttmarvm  |Utfoo»rvm  Mvoit 

44.  M*  pooiodYiii  dccTwit 

AfiacUqib  CviUi^rigieoiis 

Qvam  Prxsidio  svu  mvnivit 

Avxic  Mvoificentia 

Per  annoi  pivs  Sexaginu 

CanceUarivt.* 

On  the  reverse  are  the  words 

HtocSufeimi 

Svjb  m  P^natoD  fttotatis 

lo  4oi4iini«M  ttvdii 

JBkioQivniciiftviB 

OfMliiBiqup  Yfluiia* 

FftAVCiscA,  MMchtBoia  da  Granby  Conjvx 

€iiAKLotTA»  Jhwomt  ^c  Gfftnmsf 

S.  P.  iackndmn  cvraraffDt 

lf.fi.CCJ.VLf 

Near  the  middle  of  this  f^^aytnait,  on  the  opposite  sides,  are 
two  other  marble  statues.  That  on  the  north  was  canred  bj 
RyAiacky  and  represents  Hb  Majesty  George  the  First. 
On  the  pedestal  are  three  inscriptions,  from  which  it  appears, 
that  the  Universily,  as  a  memorial  of  gratitude  for  the  benefits 
kstowed  on  them  by  this  Prince^  determined  to  ereet  bis  statue, 

G2  Ml 

*  To  Chaklbs  Durx  or  SoiiEtsxTi  a  itrenuoas  defender  of  the 
ligku  of  the  Univenity,  t  moit  ardent  anenor  of  public  liberty,  Tbii  St  a* 
TV B,  the  gift  of  two  most  excellent  matrons,  was  erected  with  the  utmost 
pleasare  by  the  University  of  Cambridge,  which  he,  as  ChamcellOr,  had 
protected  by  his  patronage,  and  augmented  by  his  munificence,  daring  more 
nan  sixty  years. 

-f  The  moat  accomplished  kdtcs,  Faahces,  wifie  of  the  Marquis  of  Gr^ii* 
by,  and  Ckaklotts,  Baroness  of  Gi^emscyt  caused  this  statue  to  be«recA^fl 
^  their  own  aacpcnaB,  in  the  year  1756,  as  a  monomcat  of  thcii  Bhal  duty  10 
ihieir  parent,  sod  their  affection  to  the  University. 
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aad  this  resolution  being  conimunicated  to  Lord  ViMoont  Tdwns* 
bendy  that  nobleman  engaged  to  have  it  executed  at  his  own  eac* 
pense;  but  dying  suddenly,  the  statue  was  left  unfinished,  yet  waa 
afterwards  completed  at  the  cost  of  his  son,  who,  as  it  iscxprcawsd 
by  one  of  the  inscriptions,  was  eqnaUy  the  heir  to  his  fatbet^s  vir- 
tues, and  to  his  dignities.  The  other  statue  represents  Gborob 
THB  Second,  by  WDton,  with  these  lines  on  the  base  of  the 
pedestal : 

CsoRGio  Serondo 

Pairono  tuo,  optime  mirentii 

Semper  Venerando : 

Quod  Volenti  Populo^ 

Jastittime  Irammissime 

in  Pace,  ct  in  Bello, 

Pdiciler  impenvit, 

Qaod  Academiam  Canfabrigioueni 

Fovit,  auxit,  omavit; 

Mane  Statuam 

^ttrntm,  faxit  Dent,  MonuiDcotniii 

Grati  aoimi  in  Rcgem, 

Pfetetit  in  Patriaaiy 

Amoris  in  Academiam 

Suis  Sumptibus,  poni  caravit 

Tkamas  Holies, 

Dux  de  Newcastle, 

Academiac  Cancellarius. 

A.  D.  1766». 

The  Ukivbrsity  Botanic  Garden  occupies  between 
three  and  four  acres  on  the  south-east  side ,  of  the  town,  coq- 
▼eoiently  disposed,    and  well  watered.    This  piece  of  ground, 

with 

*  To  GsoRGi  THB  Second,  hii  most  dcserring  and  most  respected  Patron^ 
for  having  governed  a  willing  People,  with  the  greatest  Justice,  Humanity,  and 
Success,  both  in  Peace  and  War;  for  having  cherished,  augmented,  and  adoiif 
cd  the  University  of  Cambridge;  tkis  Staiut  [may  it  please  God  to  let  it  tund 
IS  a  perpetual  Monument  of  his  Gratitude  to  the  King,  of  his  dutiful  AfFectioa 
to  the  Country,  and  of  his  Love  to  the  University]  was  erected  at  the  Expense 
df  Thomas  Holies,  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  Chancellor  of  the  University,  ia, 
the  year  1766. 
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with  "If  krge  aqd  ancient  edifice,  that  formetiy  bdonged  to  ttie 
AagustiBe'  FVnn,  was  purchiised  by  Dr.  Richard  Watker,  Vice* 
Provost  of  Tiinity  College,  for  16OOI.  A  handsome  Greeanliouse- 
was  soon  afterwards  erected  by  subscriptioii,  and  richly  stored 
with  curioos  €sotscs :  among  them  are  a  'variety  of  singaHir  trees' 
aad  i^Mts  from  Kew  Holfotid ;  some  tea,  cofte,  and  breifdj-fnut 
tieea;  a'  cotton-tree;  and  many  others  of  equal  curiosity  apd 
fdue.  Tile  whole  garden  19  arranged  i^greeably  to  the*  system  of 
Uaamm^  The  old  house  faarvibg  been  sold  very  advaatageouily; 
a  new  building  has  lately  been  erected  Ibr -the  use  of  the  lectiinm 
Mi  ehemistfy  and  botany,  and  famished' with  the  neoessavy  reqoi* 
litcs  for  the  instruction  of  students  in  tfaose^  sciences. 

Beyond  the  brook  which  flows  on  the  outside  of  tfaewaHM^ 
of  St.  John's  College,  arte  the  remains  of  an  ancient  and 
ipadous  building,  called  •  Pythagora^s  School,  or  MeH^'^ltMi 
reported,  by  tradition,  to  have  been' the  pbce  where  the  Wonka 
sf  Oroyland  ddivered  their  lectures.  The  walls  are  cofnp6s(^  of 
mogh  stone,  siip|i6ited  by  arches,  and  strengthened  by  buttresM 
of  considerable  magnitude.  The  arches  are  ehiei&y  Saxon;  but 
tile  btt&ding  is  wholly  without  damftnents,  if  >e  Mbepit  bilcl 
mdew  on  .each  side,  wtiich'  Is  separated  into  two  paHs  by  li 
Ander  pillar,  having  a  captal  decorated  With  a  roaod  moulding'*' 
This  fabrie,  whatever  wasiti  primKiy  destination,  is  no#  ttied 
ts  a  bam,  •  bea^  connected  wHh  a  l^tm  of  about  M  aites, 
raited  by  a  Mr.  Elevens,  41  Metton  CoBe|{«,  O^fbrd,  4o  wteofa 
ioioidaHon  it  was  given  by^fidward  the  Fourth,  ith«  bbtldnfed'ilt 
by  his  seizure  of  the  l^i^^ssedsbns  granted  16  Kitlg*s  CUl^  by 
Henry  the  Sixth.  Fkbra  the  particulars  relative  to  the  Vntingfrof 
\\k  estate,  quoted  in  Cough's  Additions  to  Camden,  it  appears  to 
kave  been  in  the.posscssbn'^if  a  family  named  Daoning,*  fhfm 
lli^  tin^  of' the  Conqtieif,  but  was  ieifh^n/MTds  used  as  a  kind  of 
bfirmaiy  to  Stl  John's' Hospital;  In  tbis  town,  and  called  i!heir 
Stone-house :  but  though  the'  term  Merton-tiall  is  ofken  met 
witby.  not  a  word  is  mentioned  of  Pythagoras  in  ai^  of  the  i\ri* 
tings;  ^  which  are  no  fewei:  tiian  117  charters  and  two.iiplls;  aijid 
lom^  of  them  witb  bioad  seak  o£  the  time-of  Henry  the  Sixth/- 

0  3  •    Tht 


lot  c>miiii>GEas{]iB« 

Tim  Sdkool  <tf  I^ftk^gatas  imut^   dierefim»  b#  reguvkd  m  %. 
nodvrn.apdtatiDii.    The  grotnd  coood  it  »  sopp^gtd  te  kai^ 

>  Ganbtiiitgie  coot^s  fonrtMi  ptrWiesy  each  of  wki^  i«tk 
iwe  exceptioiiy  is  pra^4ed  with  a  duyrch;  but  thope  mdy  «f 
fh<Qtti&u  Mhiy»*  aad  St..  Sefwldire^  pmeat  ol^QetoofwrfRckM 
ilnpprlanofe  for  obaervation. .  The  former  wMerocltd  by  voKimh 
fliry  «oiilributioii»;  but-  whether .  the  ohwyet  eseeeded.th^-eili* 
|ii«te»  ef  fiom  whattrar  ceuie,  the  subicriplions  wvre  miiedia 
ilewi(y»  thet  the  etructiire  wis  noti  completed  till  the  e^pinitieii  oC 
store  .than  one  huedced^eam,.  It  waicomineeced  in  i47^;  bul 
was  not  finithed  with  the  tower  till  16CXI»  It  eoBSMts^a  n«re» 
etMneeU.atfd  smtl^ide aideat  tbe^bole lenglh i« about  UQ^ftet; 
Uie  brcpdtb  68.  la  this  cburch  the  Nembera  of  the  Univ^ersity  atn 
^ndxthe  i^bbnitioa  of.  divine  aerriop.  The  aeaU  of.th^Viee- 
Cbftiwiellpr,  hefl4»  oCcoUi^es,  oobteineD,  and  d<Kt)o^  are  Kootahh 
td  tia-  a  handaome  gaUcffjr,  raised  b^ween  the  nave. and  cteioeeU 
lhe.m»flter»  of  artH  follow,  comnioiieraa  &c»  imveeeels  ia  the  (wao; 
pafit  of.  the  <bard);.  ^ad  tl^  bachelors  and  under  fiadaatee^aia 
I^VHrided  M9th  places  iq:Um  effi^ensive  g«jilena9  ti^er  the  ^Mea;  At 
Ibe  west  end  i»  a  apecipas  .oi)s»ii4oft)  nfbich,  on  the  p^ifofmamse 
of  <mtonio%  ^  the  eeiebratian  of  fosti^al^,  is  ca»|aiged  for^iePM^ 
ioismidation  of  th((  voqal  and  h^maieiilal  p^i^bnaers.  . ;.  t 
.  SU,  $^Qkhie%  or  lif  Rom4  Char^K  exdtes  the^  cpiripsa^ 
c£lhe  eat^taaiy  foofi  i|s  singular  fona,  thaaih  itspomaiy  eht^ 
hai  heen'macb  disfigtfied.by  sub^equfnjk  bvildiagsi  andi.iiaiit| 
pseseaViUllfcei  appeap  iwidev  niaoy  dtpadvaotages.  «*  U  is,  evi« 
deatl^i"  seys  Mr.  £sseaK  *'  a  sMwy  hi«ber  than  ils  oiigiaal  archie 
.'   I     •  .' H«l 

^thc  iiiils^ilxmeslnthiffidi^tabaSriiiKiiofiiiSrali^ 
^^t^X«i4  in  Bfi^^d]  WffecRt  up,^.tJKiecp^9sp of  IK*  MaiMy,  of  T»i|ily 
lialV    |n  Blomefidd'ft  CoJIccuoca  Caotob.  p.  M4,  the  measurement  it  affirm* 
cd  to  begin  at  a  circle  cut  in  the  nghuhand  jamb  of  the  west  door  of  thii 
cljurch;  this  circle/ liowever/fcan'not  now  t)et^lfie(i.  '  '  ?'>»•< 

"f  This  gentleman's  observations  on  the  origin  and  antiquity  of  |louh^ 
dhnttlift,  With*  pSTftftulair  rtfefence  to  thi'  of'Cshrtbridge,  occupies  sixteeii 
pa|^«i  AtoSJStKttolaMeofdM  Aitthaiot0|^)^  Wttioha}«op«Mluos«  gvoeo^ 
1^1;  elevation,  and  section,  of  this  baU4)ng. 
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tect  mlMci^  it  jibouM  be.    Tikis  attention  was  made  in  the  reigtf 

HffEOimd  the  Sec^o^,  fcr  the  ttetp6oa  of  bells,  when  the  wki^ 

<low9  wefe  dso  afttered,   the  ehancel  added,  and  the  oraamenti 

about  Ibe  door  delaeed,  Und  partly  Md  by  a  woodeti  portal.'' 

Tbe  moie  sncient  part  is  completely  circular,  with  a  peristyle  in 

tile  ifllerior  of  eight  roimd  pillars  of  great   magnitude,  and  far 

I       graater  solidify  tiian  coaid  be  necessary  tb  support  the  conical 

j       hwf  with  Which  itappeats  to  have  been  orig^Uy  flimSshed.  The 

arch  over  tiie  west  door  is  embeifished  with  round  and  zig-aa^ 

mduMiiiga  m  the  Norman  style  of  architecture.    This  entrahi^e  waft 

pn>bid>ty  the  only  one  when  the  chnrdi  was  first  built,  but  the 

drealar  area  is  now  thrown  open  to  the  chancel.    The  pillar8  of 

I       the  upper  portico  were  ibrmerly  hidden  by  a  projeeling  gaHery, 

I       bttt  this  has  been  lately  removed,   and  the  inside  of  the  ftlbrie 

lepmred  and  whitewashed. 

"Hie  proper  nanke  Of  this  building  is,  '^  ^  Church  of  the  Aoly 
Sctwfehre  mth^  IbwVyf  ah  appelhtibh  iAAAt  generated  thii 
^rwmeooa  opiniOD,  that  it  was*  orijgthally  a  Jewish  synagogue ; 
but  ttte  ingeiiiotts  architect  just  quoted,  after  an  atteiiti^e  inve^ 
of  th«  saAjfect, '  idhrms,  thatitivitf  bnUt  by  th^  Kti^htt 
^  or  by  some  penoAs  concerned  In  the  Croi^des,  Wh6 
fook  the  ehasch  of  the  Holy  Seputichre  at  Jerusalem  for  th^ 
aMKieL  *^  There  can  be  too  doubf,''  says  Mf.  fii^x,  '^  eidll^  oi^ 
the  tfase  when  this  diureh  was  buik,  or  that  tftey  who  buBt  it 
intended  it  should  resemble  the  church  of  tiie  lt6snrrectl6A,*dr  Rol^ 
fcpiilclire,  in  J^usitlem ;  and,  as  far  ^  tan  be  judged  from  the 
descriptioiK  given  of  that  ehnrch,  thi^  hr  the  beit  copy  we  have  at 
k  IH  Bflghukl;  but  a  perfect  reseitablanGe  must  not  b^  expected; 
wheie  the  smaMoess  of  one,  compared  to  the  other,  wool^  mak^ 
an  tjoct  imitaition  no  better  than  a  hurge  model,  whidi  cofild  be 
Of  BO  use  but  to  attiiise  tiie  eitriotn.*  It  vrilf  be  esftfle^  Ob^rveii 
•tor  author,  iO  ailbtfier  part  of  hn  enquh^^,  '*  to  a&c<<rt^in  the 
age,  than  the  fMUifder  of  it;^  and  he  afterwards  eXpfe^s  bii 

*  The  Knights  Templan  were  instituted  in  tbe  year  1118,  to  protect  the 
pilSTims  who  Yisiled  tbe  sacred  placet  about  Jerusalem.  Apartments  w^r^ 
tUocted  them  near  (be  Cburcb  df  iM  Holy  S«purdbre, 
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deci<^d  opiniony  drawn  fiom  the  coiuwiexition  ct  dweijginil 
buiidiog,  that  it  was  erected  in  the  re^  of  Heller  the  Fintt  or 
|>etween  the  first  and  lecqnd  croiaades,  and  la  the  oldest  chunk 
of  the  form  in  England.  Who  vfeie  its  poBsmors  pn^  to  tbe 
dissolution  of  Uie  Knjghts  Templars  in  tbe  jfear  13X3  is  unbiovn, 
but  some  few  years  after  that  event  tbe  advowsoa  appaars  to  have 
belonged  to  BaruweU  Priory,  about  which  time  Ihe  buildiogis 
sui^sed  to  have  been  heightened,  and  tbe.€bai|ed  aiyoesed,  and 
dedicated  to  St.  Andrew,  the  second  patron,  of  tbe  Priory^  m 
which  the  presentation  continued  till  tbe  si^reasiou  of  reKgious 
bouses  in  the  reign  of  Ueniy  the  Eighth ;  it  is  now  in  the  gift  iof , 
the  Bishop  of  Ely. 

In  this  parish,  between  St.  John's  Collie  ^d  the  Sound 
Church,  was  formerly  an  ancient  &tructure»  called  Bedc's  UowHi 
wherein  some  persons  have  supposed  that  venerable  Bade 
lived  and  studied,  ",  But,  besides  tbe  inycobabiltty  that  a  com- 
mon dweUing-bouse,  built  in  tbe  seventh;  peolury,  should  be 
standing  in  the  sixteenth,  and  the  uncertainty  whether  Bade,  ever 
lived  in  Cambridge,  it  b  most  likely  that  it  iffv  effected  for  Ibd 
reception  of  tbe  Bea^naea,"  whose  <#ce  *^  vmXo  pray  for  lboi9 
)vho  were  engaged  in  the  wan  for  reoovering  the  Holy  La^d  Aom 
tjie  Saracens,  and  therefore  not  improperly  .called  the  Beada 
DoMse;  which  name  it  might  retain  some  ofNituiies  after  tbe  m^ 
of  H  was  forgotten,  and  the  Beads  {iouaa  would  then  be  eaa^ 
mistaken  for  Bede's  House."* 

The  Marke^'Placp  is  nearly  in  the  fonu.of  tbe  Bonun  L,  at 
tbe  bottom  of  wbicb  stands  the  Shire-Hall^  which  was  boilt  at  Ihe 
expense  of  the  coputy,  and  is  divided.  jnto,]two  courts,  in  one  of 
fvbich  tbe  criminal,  and  in  the  other  tbe  civil,  causes  are  <iied« 
The  length  of  the  building  is  rather  more  tban  e^y  feet.  The 
upper  part  is  supported  on  arches^  fiiced  with  atone,  beaeaijh 
wbich  the  butchers  have  their  stalls  pn  the  principal  marketHdaya* 
Behind  this  fabric  is  the  Town-Hally  rebuilt  for  the  use  of  tb0 
(Corporation  in  the  year  1782;  ]>\\t^  from  its  obscure  and  confined 
situation^  scarcely  ever  seen  but  by  those  who  have  business  to 

trausaisi 

^  (roujh'i  4d(liti9iU  (o  (aipd^ 


n   ft :    Ae  prindpd   or  Court-Room  b  70  feet  m 
\m^f   28  broad,  and  SS  Ugb.    The  Conduit,  elected  ia  tho 
jeer  l6l4»  *  at  the  cbaife  of  Thmas  Hobsoih   the   oelebrated 
cmer,    on  whose  death  Milton  wrote  a  wfafanacal  epitaph, 
fioDta  the  Sbire-Hall,  and  is  indofled  by  an  iron  palisade.    The 
water  is  brought  by  a  small  channel  from  a  brook  about  three 
inks  from  the  town,    and  hik  conveyed  beneath  the  piincipd    ' 
itnet  by  an  aqnedoet  to  the  conduit,  which  is  built  with  stone, 
and  decorated  with  rode  carvmgs.    An  inscription  on  the  north 
nde  recoirds  its  erection  in  the  year  l6l4 ;  and  also  that  Hobsoa^ 
eafaif  death,  which  happened  January  the  Ist,  l630,  bequeath- 
ed the  rents  of  some  pasture  land«  lying  in  &•  Thomas*  Leys^  to 
pieserre  at  in  order.    The  rents  of  two  tenements  have  alio  beew 
given  for  the  same  puipose,  by  Edward  Potts,  an  alderman  of 
Cambridge.    It  may  be  worthy  remark,  from  Wording  data  lo 
the  future  inquker  into  the  rise  of  common  sayings,  tkatone  of 
the  most  general  proverbial  expressions  m  the  E^glsb  laqguaga 
odigiaated  with  the  above  benevolent  carrier ;    who,  to  Jiis  em* 
pkymeot  m  that  .cepacity,  added  the  profession  of  supplying  the 
students  with  hones;   and  having  made  it  an  unalterable tule^ 
thai  eseiy  hotae  should  have  an  equal  portk>ii  of  rest  as  welLM 
Jabor^  woukl  never  let  one  out  of  its  turn ;   and  hdnce  the  deii* 
laikm  of  the  si^iog,  "  Hobson'^  Choice :    Mm,   or  none."    The 
market  is  weft  supplied ;  but,  from  tlie  very  great  eonsumptmtr 
of  the  University,  the  articles  ai^opmparatively  dear.    The  sab  of 
BuUer  is  attended  with  the  peeuUarity  of  every  pound  designed 
fer  tbe  market  being  rolled  or  dnwn  out  to  the  length  of  a  yard ; 
each  pound  in  that  state  is  about  the  siae  of  a  walking-cane. 

The  principal  charitable  institutions  in  this  town  are,  a  Fr^ 
Grammar  Scftoolj  and  a  general  Infirmary,  called  4ddenbrookc*z 
IfotpitaL  The  former  was  founded  in  pursuance  of  tbe  will  of 
Stephen  Perse,  fellow  of  Cains  College^  WitU  tbe  property  be* 
queatbed  by  this  gentleman,  who  died  on.  the  30th  of  September, 
I6l5,  a  Schooi-house  was  built  on  a  spot  called  LUhbum^  but 
now  Freo'Scbool-Lane,  sufficiently  spacious  for  One  Hundrtd 
Ibyh  Whp  were  to  be  natjve?  either  of  Cambridge,  Ciiestertou, 
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Tftonpiliglof)^  6r  BarmveH ;   and  te  be  tdueafed  hj  a  iBa^er  and 
aihefy  afh<)«6  la^ice*  were  to  be  requited  with  die  respeatir^ 
iaMes  of  4elu  and  !20l«  veariy.    The  admitibtiatioti  af  tMs  elHa. 
lily  appedr^to  be  attended  witli  some  degree  of  iuiauiaiiagciBeut* 
tbe  salartet  are  paid  without  being  earned ;  and  the  School-hona^ 
Oxifttt  Withoid  sefaokrs ;   for  the  few  boys  that  sooMiniet  lecdvie 
iktif  Ies#oOi  lit  their  itistster^s  lodgings^  (for  such  we  have  been  ifH 
ibniied  it  the  fact,)  cannot  be  deserving  of  dtat  title.    Ihm  abt»6 
h  tiw  niore  to  be  regretted,  as  the  ehildren,  generally  spedchig; 
of  the  fkMMT   iobabitanta  of  Cambridge,  are  mde,    antaugh^ 
atid  midildlilined.    At  each  end  df  the  sehool  is  a  home  itMi^if 
Ifirden  annexed,  originally  designed  for  the  resident  of  Ae  mas' 
tar  and  other;   and  at  the  soath-end  are  also  some  ahna^hoaacs 
far  pern*  widows,  foanded,  tflie  the  school,'  by  the  donation  of 
Mr.  I^ttie^    AiMifitt^obe's  Hdspkat  is  a  hirge  brick  building; 
Auated  near  tfaie   tooth   entrance   of  the  town,    and  was  ad 
aaawd  from  John  Addenbrooke,  an  emtnetit  physiciaii,  who,  tA 
tbeytar  1719t'bo(|iieathed  aboat  40001. on  the  death  of  hfawfi- 
dow,  to  'urcet  and  fonrish  an  hospital  for  the  gratoitous  euro 
of  the  ianh^t  distased.    Mrs.  Addenbrooke   died  ib  March, 
tfMi'  but  the  mtolteoey  ti  one  of  her  executors,'  who  had 
potiession  of  the  money,  caused  «  consickrable  dehiy  hi  the  in- 
stitation.    The  trostees  at  length  hating  obtained  a  decree  of 
ChffHaiy  h»  their  frNir,  the  brfldmg  was  finished;  bat  the  re^^ 
maidiBg  fands  being  insuflidenr  to  complete  the  charity,  anasso- 
ifiation  waa  ptopoaed  to  carry  it  to  by  subscriptiott;    and  an 
act  was  procuaed  in  iaiy,  irOS,  to  alter  the  oiigioal  design  of 
Dr.  Addenbiooke,  and  make  it  a  general  hospital.    The  numbei' 
of  peraoos  admitted  arid  relieved  since  that  period,  is  avenged  at 
700  amioaily. 

Hie  extent  of  Cambridge  is  about  one  mile  north  and  sdutfi, 
and  half  a  mile  west  and  east.  The  streets  are,  in  general,  nar* 
i}Dw,  and  winding ;  aihd-  the  houses  ili  built,  and  crowded  closely 
togetlier.  The  town  vras  first  paved  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  who,  in  the  a6lh  of  his  reign,  caused  it  to  be  enadetf 
by  Parlianienty  that  'A  persons  whd  had  ppy  houses,  famdsy  Ut. 
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tk^detidf  on  Hiei  tngln^ya,  Aould  fmt  Hnhi 
to  .tkemidaieof  tlie  said  wi^  <' inlMigrii at tMr gmmiis 4» 
«kl«id«"-«Mi  abailEaep  tham in tqniry  aiHkrtliepaiMlty«f«i4wi 
|Maee  -fm  cveiy  aqaata  jfatri.    Tbk  rtgolatiou  Mdg  but  Mthi 
ohaarvad  after  tbe  lapMHof  twacKBtoriea^  anewaistwarfaMBed 
IB  lie  jmt  tfwr,  for  «'  the  betlar  pa^g,  cfeaMUg,  attdligkll* 
iaf  thatoini,  and  wideliingtila  itiaeta,  lanes,  aad6llier|iBiMig!ea.^' 
Maajr  inpfd^eaMBti  ia  aadi  <tfthe«  M^paets  liaira  saioe  b«aa 
cfbetod*    Tba  popnialioa  cain|M»ed  ttfdi  the  littittd  eateiit  of 
tlnr  ttfim  it  vary  giaal^fory  baiMoi  tkcr  peiaant  nalding  i» tlie 
cMlcgla»  iha  manter*  of  inliaManti  auMndi  tha  lOtb,  iwi< 
fli  ateerbinad  aadorthaiiteael^  m^997^\  «f  tbito4!6S'waia' 
aain^aMi  i^lil  ftmidea.    Vtvy  Mtila  tiada  of  any  kind-it«trilad 
an  at  Cambridge,  bacwfaatb^hariinnatdiftl^Drtaniotalyoon- 
aeoladwibtiwUflivci^;    Ilia  Cat|M»iatib«*t(Mite^ol^ii  Ma^M,- 
l%li  8l8kt*d»  aecofder,  Ifrelia  iiMkctMNH<  twattjM'dni'  Cbat** 
■B^eaaaeaaMi,  foar  JOilUB,  a  Tawit  Cteri4  ^^ibd  ntber  0«k 
cata.  -  1M'  Mwrovon-  life  day*  of  4iit«^lMlocii'  Ittt^rtit  priitagr 
•#  bdtMHng  Ito  4fMdatti  <»  utj'  dlw>pmadnlM>aMl7.tlrioll|iro*l 
^»    'naotbaiBt  ctftoMaif.aepvatainatM^  to.'MiiaBBiol  m 
^lartad  a  te  HS^frnf  BaiBfi;  aM  F^taavn  not  iaeet«ing  afaht^f 
tfcaTolinaiitabatt.aM'^  •  -^  >.  -' 

Vlloaib€anbiid^taai<lnMl  tka  JMBaa^aT  giviagiadiioalian  to 
m^imup'TiUMami  thataoiaiiy^  ^vai^iAiit^af-'iit  iMaearap 
'  to  have  aMiMd  any-dil^iigaKlMi^littraiyriMMKfloa/  Anoi^ 
TtX  iti  taui:  ataae  ibiliMt  '«Mr  atatt  Cdtospkuaat  *in  ifia 
•:af  Htjimdij,  mie-tSir  Mm  Cheke^  a  tMtsiftaa,  gmiiK 
livtaa;  and  JaraaagF  IHA^lotj  a  leafned'pialate. 
iaB>Jimte  CitBhBB  tiaa<  bam  ia* the ^atr  1514,  and  eduealad' 
in  StJalHVCalege,  mfsoM  he  took  his  dtgiaas  hi  arts,  and  Mrar 
dt  tutoaattly  ap|ibibte|l  'tof'tba  oiites  ^af  itatater  iad 
of  MterOrofh  Ihngaaga,  tbe^prokiaodatiott  of  which 
liaai  faHuiaullyiiidaannmui  iooarreefi  thfOugh  the  op- 
of  BUAip  Qafdnav;  Vho  aiaa  fhaoVka-Chaacellor.' 
la  >644  ha  arat  aiidt   Latih  ittory  jMbtlji  with  Sir  Anifaany 
Caahe^  to  Prinea  fidannd^  oa  ^hdti!  aocasstoif  tia  the  Crown,  ho 
Wit  fcMratdf^  widi  a  fielitioii  atf  400  taaifc^  and  todnaAer  ob. 
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t«md  fMHits  of  iev«nl  cdasldeiidile  egbites*  Thne  j 
ftAvattltges  wen  sccompwiied  vntli  state  liotton,  andlie'WMm» 
pMijf  fNTomolcd  tbRN^  infiwiorofiMa  to  ihoieofSMRtaiyof. 
Stole*  wid  Privy  CouoteUor.  Hit  ftll  wasyel  note MMtdkn  Umm 
1»»  eleralioD  ;  for  hairiof^ooociirii^  m  the-  ^Meemea  wUchl 
Ibe  fetel  diadem  ob  tbe  browa  of  the '  luifortuoate  Ladyi 
Gaa}Ry  «»d  ah»  «eled  aa  hm  leMetoiy.  during  the  medi^  of. 
liar, jeigBt  be  Wii9  ooounittedlo  the  Dover;  undor  Queen  Afaiy» 
and  depmad'of  the  gria^crt.part  of  bia  poMBaaona.  Obtaniif 
bia'libafty  hi  .L5M»  he.Hneot  abraad»  and,  aAeatraTeiliQgtD  vi^: 
fie^a pheas  eo  the  ootttioant^iMras^  nduead. to  (he acDeaai^  of 
aaading  Graak  leeliiff«  at  Staaahnrg  Iba  subaiatenee.  Thoiigli 
tboa  dtttieiied,  the  inmalerecgr  of  bia  eoeoMea  was  yet  nna|itwaaad  i- 
ia  OB  evil;  boor  beiaat  OBl«for  .BriiiMbr  bat  was  aeiaad  befoaa  hoi 
ealiaed  4bat  oly,  byithe<ovdeia  of  Phillip  tbe  Secood,  andMi^ 
oeoducted  oo  abip»b|Niid»  waa»  wilhoDt  a  biovitdg^  of  hiataiqaa, 
agria lagaagnadlo hbUpaitoanUiin tbe IViwer^  tkaehig aMpnnm 
«9abiit.tlaPlt  AviBd.;  for,  on  bia  refiiial  lo  sobacfiba  to  the  Catho-. 
lie  lellginDy  Imiwiis  iDfivmed.that he niual either abjviieUBftith^ 
or  mfiw  death  at  tlie  atahe.  The  ritemaiive  ibm  too.dmidfi4 
Ant  Ua  (inlitode ;  he.aipiedhiaaii|iiialioii,  ana  lefeaaad,  end  hair 
bis  property  restored;  but  bis  peace  of  mini  wis  ibrienr.  fled, 
no  atoealketiao  of  Wa.  apoilbey  eaiibiltaaed.mKa|i  Ati«afJM«ir, 
aad  prayed  upon,  and  ttWawttly  tenninated^  bia  caktanoein  km 
tban^aAwalvemoath,    HedJafllittjBsptanihcr,  I65X.. 

Jerbmt  TAYiiOft  «raa  ban  abonttbo^var  liiOO,  and iito^ghi 
op  set  tbe  Free^bool  in  this  learn  tiillbe  Age  of  tbktaan, 
be  was  entered  into  Qaius  College,  and  essoonislm.waaf 
dnale,  was  chosen  .fcHow.  When  a  master  ef  arts,* beiemoaed 
to  Londoni  and  becasae  Ditinity  Laomrarm  $1.  PanTaCatlML 
dral.  While  in  this  stntieo,  hk  abSiliM  attracted  the  attentiam 
of  AicUbisbop  Laod«  who  thinking  it  fbr  .the«dvaiitage^.tho 
Hierarchy,  that  he  should  haweanare  time  for  atody  and  Mupusniit 
mant  than  a  eonlinued  conoie  of  prencbfaig.  would  nliow,.  ptooaned 
him  a  fellowabip  in  All  Spob€<dlc^,  OniorAt  nod  joon  after* 
wards  gave  itim  the  Rectory  ..of  Uppfaigban^  in  RutlaudaUre. 
The  ialotst  of  Lnu^  waa  atiU  employed  ip  Us  iavour ;  he  becnnm 
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ClmpMii  t»  Chatte  the  first;  and  engagdl  uMi  ardor  hk  bft 
Mnm'(  tat|  en  the  deeKne  ef  tbe  Royfd  cause,  retirtd  ioto 
Wales,  and  snpfUMed  himsetf  on  Ibe  slender  reTenaes  of  a  school: 
Wkile  at  Hib  situation,  he  wrote  many  of  the  books  for  which  H 
WW  mUerwards  lamoos.  Leaving  his  retreat,  he  aecompanied 
Imd  Oonway  to  Irekmd)  hot  ivttimed  to  bis  native  country  ott 
tte  Rcsioratioo,  and  in  l66ft  was  appdnted  Bishop  of  Down  and 
CoDfioff.  On  taking  possession  of  bis  bisboprick,  he  was  mado 
Pki#y' Counsellor,  and  promoted  to  the  Vice  CbancellonUp  of 
the  Voivefiily  of  Dublin,  whkh  honourable  office  he  retirfned  till 
Ms  dea«b.  He  died  August  the  13th,  l66r.  His  wtitmgs  ars 
vciy  nmerous,  and,  for  the  most  part,  held  in  hi^  and  deserved 


BARNWELL,  a  vilhige  otuatedabont  half  a  mile  noitii^eastof 
Cambridge,  was  formerly  a  place  of  much  consequenee  Atmi  M 
Moiy,  which,  as  we  have  slated  in  the  account  of  Magdalen  Col* 
lege,  was  origmally  founded  on  the  spot  now  occupied  by  thai 
MMing,  by  Picot,  a  Norman  nobleman,  through  the  persuasion 
of  his  wife  HugoUna.  lliis  pious  lady,  being  seised  withadange;^ 
nosilness  at  Cambridge,  made  a  vow,  that  if  shenooveiod,  she 
would  tndd  a  chureh  in  honour  of  5t«  Giles ;  and  being  restored 
fa  hejltb  ^  witlun  three  days,*^  she,  in  conjunction  with  hn^ 
hnsbnod,  commenced  and  endowed  a  religious  feundation  foir 
n  prior  and  six  Austin  canons.  Before  the  completion  of  tlib 
building,  both  Picot  and  his  wife  died,  leaving  diehr  estate 
wsd  iKmoittB  to  thefar  son  Robert,  and  entreated  him  tofinidi*tbe 
Mratlttie  ^  but  he  being  accused  of  a  conspincy  againit  Hemy 
tta  Fftfst,  Ml  barony  was  confiscated,  and  anerwaids'  gi^tan  by 
the  King  tohisfevorile  warrior,  Ptaganoft  PeveielL  TMsnobl»> 
insn  findmg  the  house  too  small,  obtained  the  Monarch's  permit 
rion  to  remove  the  estabBsbment  tb  another  piace^  and  after* 
wards  commenced  the  Abbey  of  Bamwdr,  in  a  more*  plMsaat 
sitaBtioa,  below  the  town,  near  the  source  of  asprng;  wlikb, 
Aom  an  aiumld  assembhige  of  thiMren  and  youths,  held  on  the 
ftpot  on  the  eve  of  St.  Mm  the  Baptist,  had  obtaineii  the  name^ 
BarnS'weiL  -ftganus  harriog  completed  the  building,  translated 
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^  piaoMto  tUiiiiaoe  in  the  ytvin%  ^M  tugnwnllri  tkeb 
nmnlier;  «iid  b  al^^  «|jd  lo  Imve  iwiilied  p«4  orninN^M  *• 
chuncb  m  a  very  elegant  styles  Oa  bi$  deptb,  Ike  Iwoivsr  <b^ 
f Qltr^d  to  bie  son,  Willi^in  PeFeieU,  ^^kf^  weot  to  JeflMUm,  w' 
)tf|,)ii9  e»t9^s  to  be  divk)ed  araang  bis  foiir  9is«m;  om^  of  whoaa 
laanried  -**-  Peche,  Senior,  in  v^ioie  f^mUy  tkt  pilroMlge  of  iht 
ftwrcb  rsontioib^d  ni^y  yean.  Oo  the  OiHfftuttaq,  Iho  aipiiial 
an^enueft  of  the  Priory  weie  valued  at  d5ll.  I  jfa,  4A  and  it«  mt$ 
W»  SPEiutted  to  Antbopy  Brown ;  hut  afteiwardf.  m  Ibe  6tdi.0f 
Kdtyaid  tfae  Sixth,  to  Edward  Lan)  Cliaton.  Tha  Cmttirt'pait 
ff  the  original  huildiog  has  bqen  r^povci),  and  it»  {llacfi'WWpM 
ly  the  dwelling  faouaa  of  a  fiirBi..  Tlje  awept  walla  gtW  awraiwd 
a  portion  of  the  groands,  which  appear  to  have  been  yaiy  eMfUr 
fjra*  $evaial  outer  t>uil4ingt  tbat  belonged  to  the  Priary  arf  i|ov 
Wiedaabama. 

Barnwell  b^a  sufimd  laveml  tinieB  by  fire.  In  tlia  year  IdHT 
H  |a«b  of  lightning  set  fiia  to  the  belfry^  and  injured  tbe  tower 
lad  body  of  the  d^uinch  oomderably.  But  tbe  n»pft  |erioi|# 
infaarity  of  tbia  kind  oecmred  on  S^tember  the  aotb»  1731, 
nben  gpaat  part  of  tbe  viUaga  was  conaupped,  and  an  angina^ 
llWfbt  to  cbec|(  tbe  contfagratioo,  destroyed  by  the  flao^uu  Tba 
mifnber  of  inhabitants  is  about  30Q.  Oo  a  Conunont  aalW 
Iffdwnuner  Gr^euy  in  this  parisfai  an  annual  fair  is  held,  cowh 
MOfipg  90  M*diiiiinnyr>4ay,  and  coutiouiog  for  afoifi^hi. .  Thp 
Imi  fi  lapprted  to  have  originated  with  tbe  assemWagesof  cbj|^ 
4iW  «|bave  uratipned,  whose  yeady  meetifip  being  at^afwM  bf 
a  eonsidanihle  i^oooouiae  of  people,  attiactad  the  n#tioe  of  aa^ia 
padbia>  wbo  bcgui  to  dispose  of  their  mepchandiaa  on  ^  spat 
aa  early  as  tbe  reign  of  Heniy  the  FinC  Tbe  articlea  now 
braugbl  for  sale  are  ebi^y  eailhen*waie%  yfkmoft  tbe  featiaal  bat 
obtained  tbe  appippriato  «fpeUation  of 'fo<  Piur.  The  iqr  19 
IKOchmed  on  the  eve  of  Midsvniaier-day»  by  tbe  haada  of  the . 
fhivarsity ;  first,  b>  tbe  middle  of  tbe  inliaga,  and  afterwrnida  as 
the  fraan  wheie  it  is  celebrated.  It  app«ava  to  bava  aMUiP^  it| 
legal  fbm  in  the  reign  of  Henry  tbe  Tbiid»  by  whom  it  is  «iid  to 
bave  been  cbarterad»  and  gnnted  to  the  PiJQigr*  At  a  little  dii- 
$utce  to  the  east  of  Barnwell,  the  oelebiated 
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SHJSBIUDGE  fair  ii  ntmmily  M4  in  #  large  fi«U  «ff 
vmiowy  Bciiur  the.  Iktk  river  Stour,  er  Scuie,  from  irUch  i| 
atenw  to  have  derived  itt  mune.  Tbe  origin  of  thb  f«ir  i« 
nvidived  ip  so  nuch  inoertitiidey  that  Dr.  Stykdey  has  deduced 
k  fiom  Us  hero  Caraimus;  but  however  it  arose,  it  seems 
frid^  thttt  King  John  gnnted  it  for  the  use  and  mainteoacoe  of 
ap  hoipvtal  of  lqpen»  who  had  api  aocteBt  chapel  heie,  falfed^ 
iha  Fuee  Chapel  of  Si.  Ifaiy  Magdakn,  at  Steresbi^n^  bjr 
Bannvcyy  **  whose  GmKos  demanded  dues  for.  all  inerchandiaea 
ciposed  m  Its  yard;"  and  had  n  sbHUogs  and eight-|penca ai*- 
lowed  kim  kjf  ^ JV179  in  t|ie  year  1412»  for  every  boodi  setup 
Aanr.  fa  the  reigp  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  John  Aruodeil,  thi 
i/im  Chap^pn,  again  ehimed  the  right  of  stallage  witfaia  t^ 
pascincCs  of  the  Cbapd,  which,  privilege,  after  abeariiig  ip  Dm 
Excbequery  was  a4juged  to  him  upon  the  plea,  that  tfte  WM 
ijjght  bad  been  enjoyed  there  by  his  predecessors^  By  a  charter 
vnde  in  the  dOtb  year  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  it  appeais  that  tfaa 
llagistrateB  and  Corporation  of  Cambridge  obtained  a  fiesh  gm/$ 
of  this  fiur  in  their  own  fiivor,  in  consideration  of  1000  maihi  bj 
ttem  paid  to  the  King.  This  charter  was  conftrmed  by  Eliapi 
betli :  it  specifies  the  different  qwirters  of  the  fair  to  be  ass^gnod 
Id  the  different  tiaders^  r 

Tbe  fidd  in  which  the  (air  is  held  is  about  half  a  mile  Sfuare^ 
havii^  the  river  Cam  for  its  boundary  on  the  north  side,  aad  tbtr 
Stme^m  thaeast.  The  ground,  snce  tbe  alteration  of  the  styloi 
has  been  mariKed  out  on  tbe  fourth  of  September,  by  the  Mayaf 
and  Aldermen,  and  the  dealers  are  then  authorized  to  eieet  tbeifk 
boolhsy  wUch  are  built  in  regular  order,  like  stieets,  each  roif 
heipg  designated  by  a  paiticuhtr  name.  The  rows  wei^  for* ' 
merly  nnpieious,  and  were  denominated  from  the  business  of  tho 
dealers  who  kept  the  booths ;  as  Ironmongers  Rupr,  Cooks  Raw# 
BookseUeis.  Row*  iG^arl^c  Row,  &c.  but  of  these,  the  latter  i< 
not  now  .4ui£requently  the  only  one.  One  part  of  the  fair  k  ffUfd 
the  Puddly,  and  consists  of  the  largest  booths,  £|>i7ne4  isto  a 

sqoaiTi^ 

*  See  Mbef^  History  of  St.  JohnU  College  amongr  hU  MSS.  in  the  British 
MivcuBi.  The  Chapol  is  yet  sttodjog  :  It  is  a  plain  uaoe  ^uil4M^  oofytott 
namcstcd  with  siDiind  qiouldiog  over  the  doorways* 
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fquare  of  about  250  fiiet,  chiefly  occupied  by  wool1en*clrapen^ 
aiercers,  and  wholesale  dealers  io  doaths.  The  fair  is  procbim* 
ed  with  great  soleranity  on  the  18th  of  September;  first  bj  Ihe 
Vice  Chancellor,  Proctors,  and  other  oflScers  of  the  University; 
and  afterwards  by  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  the  town :  all  tlie 
persons  who  attend  the  different  processions  are  arrayed  hi  tbefr  . 
official  habits.  The  stated  time  of  the  continuance  of  the  fair  is 
fourteen  days ;  its  principal  commodities  are  wool,  hops,  leaftbcr* 
eheese,  and  iron ;  and  one  day  (September  the  25tb)  is  appropri^ 
ated  to  the  sale  of  horses*. 

The  Govenors  of  ^he  University,  from  prudential  mottvea,  re* 
fiise  to  permit  the  exhibition  ijif  dramatic  pieces  within  nine  miles 
of  Cambridge,  at  any  other  period  than  the  time  of  the  fair,  and 
ttue  week  immediately  ensuing ;  but,  during  these  three  weeks,  the 
Norwich  Company  of  Phiyers  are  allowed  to  perform  io  a  spadous 
wooden  building,  lately  erected  and  fitted  up  as  a  theatre.  A 
eourt  for  the  prompt  administration  of  justice  is  always  heW 
dinriog  the  fair,  in  which  the  Mayor  or  his  deputy  presides  as 
Judge  to  determine  controversies,  and  preserve  decorum.  He 
is  attended  by  eight  servants,  called  Red-*coats,  who  are  employed 
in  the  duty  of  constables.  This  was  formerly  the  largest  fair  in 
England ;  but,  tlirough  the  vast  changes  that  have  been  edited 
ilk  the  modes  of  transacting  business,  and  the  introduction  of 
turnpike  roads  and  canals,  the  business  of  this  once  celebrated 
mart  has  been  gradually  declining  for  many  years.-  In  the  year 
]€05,  the  fair  was  first  attended  by  Hackney  coaches  from  Loih 
don ;  and  the  multitude  of  people  assembled  m  some  years  have 
been  so  great,  that  upwards  of  sixty  coaches  have  plyed  here  at 
one  time ;  but  latterly  the  number  has  seldom  exceeded  eight  or 
ten.  The  causes  which  have  occasioned  the  decline  of  the  fair, 
will  most  probably  soon  operate  to  its  complete  extinction,  at 
least  as  to  any  commercial  purposes.  Indeed,  the  facility  with 
which  merchandize  may  now  be  transported  to  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  the  abuses  to  which  these  kind  of  institutions  are 
liable,  renders  the  propriety  of  continuing  them  very  questionable. 

CHESTERTON 

*  Jndigo  WM  cxpoied  to  tale  at  this  fair  as  early  as  the  retgn  of  Henry  the 
Eighth  I  and,  soon  after  ihc  Restoration,  great  quantities  of  tea  were  sold  bert. 


CHESTERTON  is  a  large  village,  situated  about  one  mile 
Borth  of  Cambridge,  and  principally  inhabited  by  farmers.  The 
(^harch  is  an  ancient  and  spacious  building,  with  a  nave,  chancel,, 
and  side  aisles.  The  remains  of  a  mansion-house  in  this  place, 
formerly  belonging  to  the  Priors  of  Barnwell,  is  now  used  as  a 
granary.  The  parish  contains  nearly  190O  acres,  and  650  iuha< 
bitants.  It  obtained  its  name  from  Cambridge  Castle,  which  is  si- 
tuated within  its  limits.  At  a  little  distance  from  this  village  are 
the  vestiges  of  an  aticient  camp,  of  a  squarish  form,  called  Arhury^ 
or  Harborough.  Three  parts  4>f  the  vallum  is  yet  remaining,  and 
iDclow  nearly  six  acres  of  ground,  where  Roman  coins  have  been 
found.  In  a  composition  made  between  the  lord  of  the  niauor 
f;nd  his  tenants  in  the  nineteenth  of  Elizabeth,  it  is  called  Har- 
borough* otherwise  Batsborough.* 

IMPINGTON  is  a  small  village,  rendered  memorable  by  the 
HDgular  case  of  one  of  its  female  mhabitants,  who  lost  her  waj[ 
during  the  itidement  weather  of  1799»  sukI  was  overwhelmed  in  a 
now-drift,  where  she  continued  nearly  eight  days  and  nights, 
but  was  discovered  alive>  and  survived  her  confinement  several 
months.  This  unfortunate  woman,  whose  name  was  Elizabeth 
Woodcook,  was  returning  on  horseback  from  Cambridge  market, 
OD  the  evening  of  the  second  of  February,  and  was  not  more  than 
Inif  a  mile  from  her  own  house,  when  her  horse  started  at  a  sud- 
den light,  and  going  backwards  with  rapidity,  she  dismounted, 
through  fear  of  being  precipitated  into  a  ditch,  to  whicli  the  ani- 
mal  was  fast  approaching.  Soon  afterwards  the  lior^ie  again 
started,  and  broke  from  her,  and  she  pursued  him  over  the  fields 
for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Having  recovered  the  bridle,  she 
letraced  her  steps  towards  home;  but  wearied  with  her  exer- 
tkms,  and  benumbed  in  her  left  foot,  through  the  loss  of  her  shoe, 
she  released  the  horse,  and  sat  down  under  a  thicket,  round  whkh 
the  snow  rapidly  accumulated,  aud  by  eight  o'clock  had  com- 
pletely tndosed  her^  and  still  continuing  to  fall,  increased  to  be- 
tween three  and  four  feet  in  thickness  over  Iier  head.  In  this 
hapless  situation^  her  clothes  stiffened  by  frost,  aud  her  strength 
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^exhausted  by  fatigue  and  inamty,  she  femaiiled  till  Uie  momiiig 
of  tlie  teiitli  day  of  the  month,  when  tlie  ^ow  having  been  ge^ 
dually  dissolved  by  a  thaw,  rendered  a  colored  haiidk^ekief 
(which  on  the  second  day  of  her  confinement  she  had  contrived  t* 
ftang  on  the  upi)ermost  branches  of  a  thicket)  visible  to  a  yMog 
farmer  who  was  crossing  the  fieM.  He  immediately  walked  n^ 
to  it,  and,  through  an  aperture  in  the  snow,  beheld  the  identicd 
woman  who  had  so  long  beeumissbg;  and  having  procured  as* 
sistance,  quickly  rieleased  her.  During  the  whole  period  of  hef 
ieclusion,  she  had  slept  very  little,  and  been  totally  withoot  noiK 
lishnient,  except  what  she  obtabed  from  sucking  the  surrounding 
know,  which  she  did  at  various  times  to  allay  her  tiur!<rt.  Beii^ 
conveyed  home,  she  was  put  to  bed,  where  she  expetieneed  muck 
paui  in  her  legs  and  feet*  The  latter  were  looon  discovereii  to  be 
mortitied;  and  in  tlie  tad  all  the  integuments  and  tOes  came  away^ 
And  the  os  cdlcis  of  each  foot  was  m  many  parts  completely  ex* 
posed.  Her  general  health,  however,  began  to  amend;  but  tM 
mutilated  state  of  her  ftame  preyed  upon  her  mind,  and  at  leogtlTy 
conjointly  with  other  ailments,  deprived  her  of  fife. 

MILTON  was  the  retirement  of  the  late  Rev.  William  C<rie,  aa 
eminent  antiquary,  who,  after  a  life  of  laborious  research,  died 
here  on  the  sixteenth  of  December,  m  tlie  year  1782,  and  b^ 
quealbed  his  manuscript  collections,  in  100  volumes,  to  the  Britisk 
Museum,  with  directions  tliat  they  should  not  be  opened  till 
twenty  years  atler  his  decease.  In  this  village  b  a  neat  resideno6 
belonging  to  Sanmel  Knight,  Esq. 

DENNY  ABBEY,  situated  in  the  parish  of  Waterbeach,  nearly 
midway  between  Cambridge  and  Ely,  was  originally  a  cell  of 
benedictme  Monks,  (subordinate  to  the  convent  at  Ely,)  wli^ 
bad  been  removed  from  Elitiency,  by  Alberius  Picot,  about  th^ 
year  11 60,  and  lemained  here  till  some  time  in  the  next  century, 
when  their  possessions  became  the  property  of  the  Knights  Tem- 
plars. This  order  being  dissolved  in  the  year  1312,  their  estafea 
were  granted  by  Tbpe  Clement  the  F\t\h  to  the  Knights  Hospi- 
tallers, who  re-granted  Denny  Abbey  to  Edward  the  Second. 
Edward  the  Hiird,  about  the  year  1341,  bestowed  it  ca  Maty 
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St.  PftQ],  Gduittess  of  PembnAc!,  (relict  of  Audoift^r  de  ValoiciK,) 
who  founded  a  nunneiy  here  for  an  abbess  and  irans  niinorisiiea, 
t0  Ae  hoooar  of  the  Virgin  and  St.  Clare.  Soon  aften^drdi,  tlie 
Artnoery  eaUabSiahed  at  Waterbeaeh,  in  1293,  was  united  to  that  6f 
Denhy.  Lady  Maryi  the  foundress,  died  in  IS/^,  at  an  advanced 
9igej  and  MfWi  btnied  here,  between  the  nuns'  choir  and  that  of 
the  seealar*.  The  number  of  nuns  dt  the  Dissolntion  was  twenty* 
ive,  and  their  refenoes  amoiinied  to  17^21.  8s.  5ld.  per  anmiiku 
Their  possessions  mute  gnllitedy  by  Henry  the  Eighth,  to  Edward 
Ebrington,  and  after  pasting  throd^  tariott^  hands,  an  annuhy  of  ' 
IMl.  as.  4dt  kixttng  froitf  the  lands  at  Wateit>each,  was  furehasi 
ed  by  Tobias  Rustat,  soon  after  the  Restoration,  and  settled  oit 
Jeses  Colle^.  The  eMttte  at  TMmf  has  for  many  years  be^il  oc- 
enpied  by  the  HeMlmington  fimdly,  btit  Mongs  io  Henfy  Poiitt^ 
tialfdiey,  Esq.  of  titfle  PaxtoA,  m  Hunthigdonsbite«  The  she 
of  th«  abbey  is  oeciQid^d  by  a  fltpteiOM  add  ccnv^ni^nt  dweHin^ 
house.  The  tratitept  of  the  lihapel^  aboat  thirty  yards  by  ten^ 
m  RAtnafai^  and  k  now  used  a^  n  bam :  the  refedoi^  also  hail 
been  ap|^ropiiated  to  a  shnitar  pmiMe.  Th^  walls  inclose  art 
iite  of  tfboeft  fcur  aetes,  and  wer«  ftmiefly  sottound^  by  « 
hiont,  neirfy  tfie  whole  of  wMeh  may  yet  be  traced. 

COTrraGHAM  Wis  the  birth-phioe  of  THOMAsTKNKisOTf^ 
AfchhiAGi|>  of  Cailtetbary.  He  reoeitred  the  early  patt  of  faif 
education  at  the  free*school,  Norwich,  whence  he  removed  to  Be- 
net's  CoU^.  In  l6dO  Charles  the  Second  presented  him  with 
the  vicarage  of  St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields,  London,  on  which  pa- 
lirii  lie  bestowed  several  benefactions.  He  was  promoted  to  the 
See  of  Cuterbniy  hi  109^9  and  had  the  honour  of  placing  tb^ 
Chmn  on  the  head  of  Queen  Anne;  but  obtained  very  little  in- 
flnence  during  the  reign  of  that  Princess^'  for,  though  he  was 
complimented  by  beipg  first  named  m  the  list  of  Commiss|puers 
smxMnted  to  conclude  the  terms  of  the  Union  with  Scotland,  it 
appears  to  have  been  mov^  from  tfespoct  to  hn  statiori,  than  do- 
ftrenoe  to  Us  opiniotts.  On  the  accession  of  George  tlie  First, 
whom  he  likewise  crowned,  his  interest  mcreased;  but  his  pro« 
gress  was  soon  after  arrested  by  the  hand  of  death.    He  died  in 
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December,  1715,  in  the  79th  year  of  hb  age.    He  wiote^ 
woiks  on  Tbeolgy. 

LONG  STANTON  is  a  small  village,  about  seven  mil 
Cambridge,  where  the  Hattoo  family  have  been  seated  i 
the  end  of  tJie  sixteenth  century.    The  ancient  manor  1 
venerable  building,  erected  abont  the  j^r  1560;  but.] 
great  measure,  been  taken  down ;  and  a  smaller  man 
which  is  now  inhabited  by  Dingky  AAam  Hattoo,  Esq. 
to  Sir  John  Hatton.    This  viOage  has  two  Churches, 
ton  AU-Saiuts,  and  Stanton  St.  Michael's;  though  the 
tants  do  not  exceed  250 ;  and  the  whole  Dumber  of  houses  i&  j 
forty. 

MADINGLEY*  b  the  seat  of  Admiral  Sir  Cbaiies 
Cotton,  Bart,  whose  ancestor  inherited  it  by  marriage  with  the 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Sergeant  John  Hiode,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  aild  since  that  event,  this 'family  has  always 
been  distin^ished  from  the  other  baronets  of  the  same  name,  by 
the  prefixture  of  that  of  Hinde.  The  Manor-House  is  a  brick 
building,  somwhat  similar  in  appearance,  and  apparently  of  the 
same  age,  as  Holland-House,  near  Kensingtan.  It  is  nearly  sqiw 
rounded  witli  woods  and  pleasure  grounds^  and  from  the  road  has 
a  very  picturesque  appearance.  The  rooms  are/tt//  of  paintings ; 
among  them  w»  some  good  historical  pieces,   and  a  few  fine 

portraits. 

•  "  The  Statute  34  and  35  of  Hcniy  the  Eighth,  Chap.  44,  recites,  that  ccr- 
U'ln  persons  were  infeoffed  of  and  in  the  manor  of  BvrlewaSy  otbenviie  calledl 
Shirt'Mandr,  of  the  county  of  Cambridge,  lying  aad  beiog  in  the  parish  of 
Madinglcy,  being  of  the  yearly  value  of  20I.  to  letten  the  aame  to  farm  at  tbia 
day,  to  the  use  and  intent,  that  the  profits  thereof  should  be  received  and  taken 
for  and  towards  the  payment  of  .the  fees  and  wages  of  the  Knights  of  the  said 
county  of  Cambridge,  being  chosen  for  the  Parliament  within  the  said  county; 
and  tlWrefore,  for  (he  sure  and  more  perfect  continuance  thereof,  and  at  the 
request  of  the  Gentlemen  and  Inbabitanu  of  the  County,  it  enacts,  **  that  Jcba 
Hinde,  one  of  the  King's  Sergeintt  at  Law,  shall  sttnd  seised  of  the  said  Maaoc^ 
to  the  use  of  himself,  his  heirs,  and  assigns,  for  ever,  on  condiiioa  to  pay  every 
Michaelmas,  sol.  to  the  Sheriff  and  two  Knights  of  the  Shire,  who  are  thereby 
incorporated  by  the  name  of  H'ardcns  of  the  Fees  and  Wares  of  the  Knigkts  ^ 
the  Shire  of  Cambridge,  for  the  use  of  the  said  itnighu  of  the  Shire,  towacdi 
the  maintenance  of  their  charges.  Cough*s  Additions  U  Camdn. 
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portraits.  The  best  are  those  of  ISiR  John  Hinde  Cotton, 
Bart,  by  Sir  Godirey  Koeller,  dated  1692;  Jambs  CraogS)  jiu^ 
nor,  Esq.  and  William  Stuklby,  Esq.  by  Walter.  The 
park  and  pleasure  grounds  of  this  estate  were  considerably  im- 
proved by  the  late  Sir  John  H.  Cotton;  and  the  vilhige  Church, 
wbidi  stands  very  near  the  house,  was  repaired  and  ornamented  at 
his  expense.  It  b  a  small  but  very  neat  structure,  with  a  beauti- 
fal  painted  Window  over  the  Conmmnion  Table.  The  centre  di- 
vision represents  our  Saviour  on  the  Cross,  with  some  buildings  in 
die  batk  ground,  exceedingly  well  managed.  Some  raonumenta 
of  the  Hmde  and  Cotton  fanulies  are  in  the  church.  Tlie  parish 
contains  about  150  inhabitants. 

CHILDERSLEY,  a  reduced  village,  some  distance  to  the  w«st  of 
Madiogley,  was  the  seat  of  the  Cntts  family,  from  an  early  period 
to  the  time  of  the  brave  John,  Lord  Cutts,  who  was  Lieutenant* 
General  of  the  British  forces  in  Holland  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne.  Shr  John  Cutts,  one  t>f  the  ancestors  of  this  Nobleman,  it 
mentioned  by  Lord  Herbert,  m  his  Life  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  as 
bcmg  so  emment  for  his  hospitality,  that  the  Spanish  Ambassador 
was  consigned  to  the  Kn^ht's  house,  in  this  county,  byQiieea 
Uizabetfa,  daring  a  sickness  which  raged  in  London.  TheSpa^ 
aiard,  who,  Ifltemost  of  his  oountiymen,  had  a  gveat  partiafity  fm 
vduminoiis  somames,  conceived  his  consequence  disparaged,  wlieii 
he  nndeistood  the  name  of  his  host  to  be  simply  John  CuUs ;  but 
soon  after  the  Don  found  that  <  what  the  Knight  lacked  in  length 
of  name,  he  made  up  in  the  largeBess  of  his  entertainment/ 

CAXTON. 

Was  anciently  the  bantny  of  Stephen  d'Esctellers,  frt>m  whose 
descendants,  in  the  rdgn  of  Heniy  Xht  Third,  it  passed  to  the 
Wranles^  and  from  them  by  the  BurgoynesX^  the  Jtrmyms.  It  k 
fltnatedl  00  a  Roman  road,  on  the  western  side  of  the  county;  and, 
though  both  a  maricet  and  post  town,  it  hardly  contains  mora  than 
ibrty  booses,  of  a^very  mean  and  shabby  appearance.  The  inha- 
Utants  are  chiefly  ina-ksepers,  and  agricultoia)  laborers.    Mat* 
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Dtttr  Farb,  th^  hviomn,  wm  born  io  Ihb  tqvfn  l  wbidi  19  also  va^ 
poitefl  to  have  bi^n  tbe  birtb-ptece  of  the  c^lpbrated  VViittam 
Gaston,  who  iiitrodpoe^  tbt  art  of  Pripting  t«to  ^fj^and.  This, 
hnvevary  though  generally  credited,  is  crroneoiis;  w^  we  have 
Qaxtun's  0^0  authority  for  aftroiuig,  that  be  was  b^ro  in  Kent, 
instead  of  Caiubridgeshire.  This  is  evident  from  the  ^^  B€culc  qf 
the  Hyttwyu  itf  Troj^,"  which  wa9  tr^psbted  from  the  French 
by  Caxton,  and  was  the  first  book  that  be  pnnted.  In  the  preface 
to  that  wodc  he  says,  <^  In  France  was  I  never,  and  was  born  ao4 
Icvned  myne  finglish  m  Kente  in  tbe  Weeld»  where  ^glisb  j«  spo- 
ken bfoad  and  rude.''  This  evowal^  which  was  originally  notiped 
by  Dr.  Conyers  Middleton  in  his  c)irions  Dissertation  on  the  Orir 
gin  of  Printing  in  EnghHMly  foiist  be  regarded  as  decisive ;  i|nd  the 
above  town  can  no  longer  be  ooniidered  at  the  plaee  of  nativity  of 
the  inpniQUft  GajLtoo. 

Matthsw  Pabu  was  a  Benedictine  Moidt  of  St.  Albans,  and 
flourished  in  the  thirteenth  century.  He  wa»  reputed  tabe  one  9f 
the  most  learned  men  of  hb  age,  being  an  able  mathematidnB, 
aacfaiteoty  poet,  orator,  and  historian.  His  talents  praemKd^w 
praniotiQiV  and  be  was  hoqored  with  several  employmenta;  parti- 
cttlarly  with  the  Mibrmalion  of  tbe  abuies  which  eveBat  that  eaity 
period. existed  in  different  monasteiies.  His  ooumge  i»  said  to 
haTe  quailed  his  probity;  for  he  dechimed  alike  agauist  the  vioas 
of  tfa^Enghih  Courf,  and  the  eocaoachmenis  whwh  the  adhenenta 
ftf  the  Papal  See  ware  making  on  the  liberties  of  his  country.  He 
died  about  tbe  year  11259'  His  Hiaofria  Jftajor  is.  divided  lalo 
two  parts,  in  which  he  traces  the  history  of  tbe  world  from  tbe 
creation  to  the  year  of  his  death- 

BOURNE^  or  Bume,  about  one  mile  and  a  half  south-east  of 
CaatP%  wa^,  according  to  Blome4eld,  in  tbe  year  a70,  the  lord- 
sb^  of  Morear,  **  wbp  had  a  oumeroue  and  warlike  fiunily,  bot 
be  and  most  of  them  ware  killed  in  battle  I9  the  Danes."  It  was 
afterwfirds  the  barony  of  Picotf  ahesiff  of  the  county,  and  of  tbe 
IWac/fr,  by  one  of  whose  daoghlers  it  was  conveyed  to  Gilbert 
Peeba,  whq  having  provided  for  tbe  childiao  of  his  second  wife, 
left  bis  remaining  paasessions  to  Edw^  the  First.    This  manor 
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been  lield  succeasifely  by  the  Beeches ^  Burmpyskes,  and 
f/|p(tji»HoMB  nUiJiKls  01^  a  rising  ground,  in  the, 
SKoriis  which  foime^  surrounded  a  castle^ 
been  ptj^cied  by  PkoU    The  f^Ie  ws  burnt  by, 
^j»i2ng  the  .^ons'  Wars  in  the  reign  of  Heniy  . 


'^ 


is  a  viUage  of  coiisidmble  extent,  situated  ne^r, 
of  this  and  the  a4i<>^^^t  eoonties  of  Bedford  and^ 
It  fo^aedy  belonged  to  the  Avenelh,  from  wboni  it^ 
to  the  ancient  fiunfly  of  St.  George,  wbose» 
I  neigbbouring  parish  of  Hatley  St.  Geoige,  is  now  the^ 
'.Tiiooi^.  Quinton,  Esq.    Sir  Geoi^ps  Downing,  who 
^bis  estates  to  found  a  new  College  at  Cambridge,  bad 
I. at  Gasnlingay,  which,  since  the  death  of  Sir  Jacob, 
bc^  |>ulled  down.    The  parish  contains  about  7OO 
wbeiaie^priocipaUy  employed  in  agriculture. 
:  ST.  GEORQE,  sometimes,  from  the  nature  of  the  soil^ 
rHatle^^  was  the  seat  of  the  St.  Geoige  family  from 
Hb^ory  the  Third.    The  title  lay  dormant  from  the 
$t«  Qeori^e,  an  Irish  peer,  in  1735,  till  the  year 
\  it  was  ^revived  in  the  person  of  Usher  St.  George ;  but 
Ifl^jns^  it  ag^in  became  extinct.    One  of  this  fa- 
I  jiippoiin^d  with  the  arms  of  Sweden,  in  addition  to  his  own, 
pu^Jhp, Swedish  King,  to  whom  he  had  been  sent  by. 
I  First  with  the  Order  of  the  Garter.    The  residence  of 
£^  is  ejitremely  pleasant;  the  Parle  is  small,  but 
9t,  and  in  good  order.    The  population  of  this  parish 
about  100  peison?^  most  of  whom  are  employed  in 
[  pursuits, 

>L£,  the.  seaK  of  Philip  Yorke,  Earl  of  Hardwick^,  and 

f eoaot  of  lieland,  is  by  far  the  most  splended  private  ns* 

\M  Cambridgeshire.     The  manor  seems  to  have  passed 

\  ^unilies  of  the  Beeches,  and  the  Avenells,  into  that  of 

eheUjfs,  who  were  originally  of  Higham  Feners.    The  first 

ifiaaUj  who  pwned  Wimpole,  appears  to  have  been  Henry 

H  4  Chklidcy, 
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ChicheleVy  Esq.  who  was  in  possession  in  the  fourteenth  of  Henry 
the  Sixth.  From  him  it  descefided  to  Thomas  Chichdey,  Esq. 
il^hose  son,  Sir  Thomas,  was  Master  of  tlie  Ordnance  and  Privy 
Coanselior  to  Charles  the  Second,  in  whose  reign  it  became  the  pro-» 
perty  of  Lady  Savitle,  who  sold  it  to  Sir  John  Cutfer.  The  daughter 
of  this  gentleman  conveyed  it  by  marriage  to  Charles  Robarts,  Earl 
of  Radnor,  by  whom  it  was  sold,  near  the  bcginnhig  of  the  Usl 
century,  to  Lord  Harley,  Earl  of  Oxford,  son  of  the  Lord  Treasurer, 
of  whose  representatives  it  was  purchased,  about  the  year  1740,  by 
the  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke,  whose  grandson,  the  present  Earl, 
obtained  it  by  the  death  of  his  uncle  in  May,  1790. 

The  Mansion-House*  is  a  spacious  brick  structure,  with  exten- 
sive wings;  the  latter  have  been  added  since  the  erection  of  the 
central  part  of  the  building,  which  apipears  to  have  been  rai^  by 
Sir  Thomas  Chicheley.  The  east  wing  is  connected  with  the' 
o^ces,  and  the  west  with  a  large  green-house.  The  entrance  to 
die  Hall  is  by  a  double  flight  of  steps.  The  interior  of  tbb  fabric 
combines  neatness  with  elegance,  and  has  been  lately  improved  by 
the  present  Earl,  and  several  of  the  chambers  thrown  into  on^ 
which  is  splendidly  fitted  up  as  a  State  Drawhig  Room,  The  ▼«• 
nous  apartments  contain  a  magnificent  assemblage  of  paintiogs; 
many  of  them  are  by  the  first  masters;  and,  in  general,  the  whole 
collection  may  be  said  to  be  well  selected.  We  shall  give  a  list  of 
those  which  q)pear  to  be  most  valuable.  In  the  GalLERT  are 
the  following : 

Ben  Jonson;  Conielhjs  Jansen;  a  long  picture.  The  cornite* 
nance  of  the  Poet  b  tlioughtful  and  penetrating.  He  is  delmeatcd 
seated  at  a  table,  with  a  pen  in  his  hand,  and  apparently  m  the  act 
of  study.    The  whole  expression  is  dignified  and  noble. 

Fj^ANK  Hals,  by  hnnself.  This  is  a  very  curious  fa^ad. 
The  Painter  has  portrayed  himself  with  rough  hair  and  huge  whi»* 
kers.  An  air  of  eccentr'city  and  wildness  pervades  the  whok 
countenance.  A  Venetian 


•  The  aoapzcd  View  reprewntt  the  south  front  of  this  fabric,  with  the  cbur^b 
at  a  little  disuncc  oA  the  cast  side. 
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A  Vbnbtiak  Noblbman:  Titian.    Extremely  fine. 

loNATiTTS  Loyola:  Titian.  The  ifeatures  of  this  extnoidi- 
Wkty  man,  who  was  the  founder  <»f  the  lociety  of  Jesuits,  are  «x« 
pressive  of  much  thoi^t,  and  seemingly  on  more  devout  and  holy 
objects  than  hb  disdples  judged  it  expedient  to  attend  to.  He  was 
born  in  the  ye2a  1491,  in  tlie  Spanish  province  of  Onipuscoa,  and  ' 
bred  to  the  miKtary  profession;  but  liaving  his  leg  broken  at  the 
siege  of  Ptempeluna,  made  a  vow;  that,  on  recovery,  he  woaki  go 
on  frilgrimage  to  Jerasalem,  and  ever  afterwards  devote  bimself 
to  the  services  of  religion.  On  tiie  completion  of  hb  cure,  he 
peHbrmed  hb  journey  with  the  most  scmpolous  exactness ;  and 
having  studied  the  L&tin  language  ibr  a  short  period  at  Barcelona, 
be  commenced  preacher.  His  fervency  of  manner,  ootitemptof 
worldly  riclies,  and  peculiar  tenets,  soon  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  Inquisition,  by  whom  be  was  imprisoned,  biit  afterwaids  te^ 
leased,  nnder  an  engagement  to  forbear  preaching  for  four  yean. 
Tins  soited  not  the  greatness  of  hb  zeal:  he  retired  to  Salamanca, 
and  agam  commeticed  the  disseminatieii  of  his  new  Opinions;  but 
with  as  Hitle  success  ai  before,  being  once  more  imprisoned,  and 
only  liberated  on  terms  similar  to  the  former.  Hb  indigence  now 
redbeed  him  to  many  difficnities,  bat  cootinning  steadiast  in  the 
piosetutioM  of  hb^designs,  he  at  length  had  the  sanation  of  ibe  See 
of  Rome;  and  hb  order  was  legally  established  by ifae  title  of  thk 
Sociefy  of  Jesus.  Ignatius  ^ed  in  the  year  1556;  but  hb  hwtitu- 
tion  spread  rapidly  through  every  part  of  the  world;  and  the  bta^ 
thren  of  the  order,  from  that  period  till  the  beghming  of  the 
e%hleeath  century,  pioisessed  greater  power,  and  moie  extensve 
comectioiis,  than  any  sode^  thut  ever  was  Ibrnsed.-  Thb  Order, 
fiimous  for  its  crimes^  as  well  as  influence,  was  finally  suppressed 
by  Ctefnent  the  Fourteenth,  in  the  year  }77S*  '^ 

Spinola,  the  famous  Spanbh  General:  (Ubens, 

Head  of  a  Monk;  by  some  supposed  to  be  Martin  Luther. 

A  half  length  of  a  Lady,  delineated  lodcing  over  the  raiting  of 
a  balcony.  Thb  was  brought  from  Italy  by  Lord  Hardwicke. 
The  neck  and  bosom  are  partly  uncovered:  the  coloring  b  very 
ridi  and  briiliant. 

Thr 


The  L^«aet  is  4  nol>}e  a|partiii£«t»  ^nd-tbe  is^lfcctioii '  of 
haob  ^Uenifl)!  lelecl  nod  vahiable*  It  captwaa  tlie  Jieit  editions 
of  Mb Englirii  iiod  fomgn amhofs,  inevsg^y  brabcb of  Uteiatuiv, 
hwkp  wmy,  vobinifvi  of  €iur^Hi»  cfigraYiags.  The  room  is  piaiiiy 
bMl  ^Mtly  fitted  iip»  end  oni»ipiented  with  portraits  of  the  uioet 
cnmieMt  mfU(t9f\  wioag  Ibese  ve  beads  of  Lord  Soineny  Warbur- 
toO»  Pr*  Clarke,  Ben  JooaDo,  Pope,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  Dr. 
Banowi  A  vboie  leoglb  of  Bishop  Buenet,  by  SirGadSn^ 
Kpetter;  and  il  balf  iengtb  of  MiiTTi|Eiv  P&ios,  with  one  band 
placed  so  a  bo^fc*  This  is  a  very  spirited  resamblaoce :  tbe  comi- 
ttum^  of  tbe  Poet  is  tbio,  and  tbe  nose  sharp;  bnt  tbe  expressioa 
ia  Dsty  superior  to  ttie  painting  of  him  aMntmed  in  the  descripliQii 
of  8t,  John's  CeUegf^  and  the  featuits  aie  bkewise  veiy  diSerent*. 
Pirior  was  fi^ueoUy  a  visitor  at  Wunpole  when  it  belonged  Uy 
Lord  Oafovd  s  Ibis  portrait,  tfaerefore,  is  in  all  prqbabibty  the  moA 
eeoimte  Ukei^is.  In  tbis  apartment  is  a  vety  fine  cayriafl^  io 
PKH^  of  Oiif  Savmir  on  the  Cross;  broogM  from  Italy  by  I^ 
Hardwicks^  The  aspny  of  tbe  couotenaooe.  Mod  tbe  appearance 
#f  tbe  heriy,  dsawn  up  by  estnsme  pain,  are  eaio^edingly  well  fa- 
presented.  Besides  tbe  boak3  oontained  in  this  libswy,  LahA 
Hordwisko  tos  a  lasse  aad  valuable  oolteolion  of  State  Pkypen, 
^ni  olber.iMoiweripi>,  pieseraed  in  an  apaitnMBtaeanred  from  al) 
dsn^nr  of  being  destroyed  by  fire. 

Ilhe:  HMMl  seleet  of  the  remainiNg  paiatiii^  we  sheB  deaeiibe^ 
widlaiAtiallaDding  to  tbe  tooms  in  which  th^  ase.Mftaetad^       .     . 

Povid  md  Goiiadi ;  Gioigione ;  amnsatod^  and  welL  coiored« 

Tbe.  Angel  appealing  Io  Uagar.*   Tbe  figqve  of  Hapur  on  bef 
bneea  is  eKtrenMly  tioe.    i;b^  piece  appeals  to  have  boea  ow» 

Tbe  inskle  of  the  drorcbof  St  Jekn4e  Lalerao,  at  Bome. 

Virgin  and  CUd:  old  Palma. 

V^MBTGK;  ahead,  by  Himsel£ 

Tbe  l4iiigb)iig  and  Crying  PUtoeopbeis:  Rnbeoa. 

Virgin  and  Cblld  surtoimdod  with  ilowers;  Van<lb<^, 

The  Passage  of  (be  Israelitea. 

A  Battle  Piece;  Rosa  di  Tivoll 

SiE 
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Sib  TiiDMAif  MoBis;  Holbem. 

Job  and  his  Wife:  a  v^  tingiikr  |»iataif .  The  body  of 
Job  b  Qtkedy  and  poyttnd  with  boik.  Neat  him  ttasib  hi*  wifep 
vho,  fiom  her  eipieanop  and  attknde,  appears  la  be  toling  hiai^ 
to  Cune  God,  and  dk. 

A  curioue  piece,  called  a  Phil0iD|Aei's  Study;  bcit  k  moie  Uha 
tiia  Cabinet  of  a  Viftoesot  OidFmnks.  It  repmMnts  the  iolarioc 
•fa  huige  room,  mth  various  gmops  of  figures  asseaihl«l  in  difiw 
ant  iMwts*  The  walk  are  omanieiited  wkfa  nuviprotts  small  pafaiti 
mgs,  many  of  them  highly  finished;  and  though  "veiy  nmnta^ 
elear  and  eapvessife, 

Eonaa  Charity:  Rubens. 

RiCHABD,   Earl   of   Warwick,    the  Pkuriiaraentary  Admkali 
Vandydc. 
John  bb  Witt,  Grand  Pensionaiy  itf  Hofland. 
Moon  Light  Scene;  sea  view :  Mariow.    Thk  k  a  very  exqukitB 
perfbnnaBoe:  the  waves,  tinged. with  the  moon  beams,  and  rippled 
•kh  the  bseeie,  (lave  a  fine  eftet.    On  the  beaeh  k  the  haU  of  a 
fessel,  wracked ;  and  in  one  conier,  two  figures  boiling  a  pot  over  a 
fire.    The  diP&uioa  of  the  difibient  eolored  lights  over 
;  objects  k  managed  with  great  jodgmeot  and  trutk 
IV  BoiBing  of  tlyoTorkkh  Fleet  m  the  Bey  of  Constaatiaopki 
a  companion  to  the  above. 

The  Lo¥a.8wk  MM:  Opk.    A  very  fine  picture.    Thelove- 
sick  giri  k  leaning  back  in  a  kinguishi»g  attkude,  with  her  basaai 
peitiaBy  oocovered.    la  the  badc-groimd  k  the  flguie  of  her  lo« 
ler,  with  one  finger  archly  placed  upon  hk  lips.    On  I  he  left  of 
the  pitptuia  k  Cupid,  w^ia  the  artkt  appears,  to  have  latroduted 
lo  expfawi  the  subject^ 
YiifhiandOhildi  IltfeD.    iMd^mpe:  SalwHorReaa. 
Lord  Roybton,  when  a  child :  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 
Hermft  in  bis  Cell :  Reaibiandt.    The  seenery  k  dark,  but  very 
ine,  aad  the  whole  piece  adndralile. 
Ha^d  of  St  Peter,  with  the  Keys  and  a  Book :  GUido. 
bfiideofaGreea-OiaoerVCbtlage]  Tsnicrs, 
Marriage  of  the  Virgin ;  Luoa  Oiordano. 

Edward 
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EowARB  THE  Sixth,  an  aocieot  painting  on  board. 

Venus  and  Man:  Luca  Giordano. 

Tbe  Temptation  of  St  Anthony:  Rubens,  and  other  artishC 
The  subjeet  of  the  Temptation  only  occupies  a  sroaH  compartment 
in  the  middle  of  the  piece,  and  is  surrounded  with  flowers  charm- 
ingly  execoted.  The  Sahat  is  delineated  at  a  table  with  a  book  in 
Us  haiid;  arotuid  him  are  a  variety  of  fignies,  or  rather  fiends, 
that  faafe  aasomed  the  forms  of  the  most  stnmge  and  nncoirth  ani- 
mab  and  reptiles,  who  are  thrown  into  veiy  ludicrous  and  wfaimsi* 
cal  posMions. 

Raphael.  This  is  a  very  fine  portrait,  reported  to  have  bceit 
executed  by  Titian.  It  appears  to  be  painted  on  canvas  ghied 
closely  on  board. 

Lord  Somers,  with  the  Seals. 

The  House  ov  Commons  b  the  time  of  tbe  Speaker  On- 
slow.  Tbb  was  painted  by  Sir  James  Thomhill,  assisted,  as  it » 
supposed,  by  Hogartb,  ha  son-io^law.  Tbe  characters  most  ooa* 
^>iettOiis  are  those  of  the  Speaker;  Sur  Sydney  Godolphin,  at 
tint  time  Father  of  the  House;  Colonel  Onslow;  and  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  who  is  drawn  io  the  act  of  iking;  and  prepaxing  to  speak* 
When  this  painting  was  executed.  Sir  James  was  a  member  of  the 
House,  and  has  therefore  introduced  his  own  portrait  among  IbOse 
of  the  other  Representatives. 

Lord  Anson  :  a  head.  This  NoMemaa  married  a  dafigbMf  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke. 

Phi  LP  YoEKE,  tlie  Chaneeil^r,  and  first  Eail  Hardwidie: 
•W.Hoare,  176S.  / 

Philip  Yorkb,  the  second  Lord  Hardwicke:  Sir  J.  Beyaokk: 

Miss  Catharine  Freman,  first  wiiie  of  the  Honorabk 
Charles  Yodte,  and  mother  of  tbe  present  Lord  Hardwicke. 

The  Lake  of  Albano:  More.    Very  finely  colored.    . 

In  the  Drawing»Room  is  a  very  fine  piece  of  Mosaic  Work,  re* 
presenting  the  Temple  of  the  Sybib.  The  principal  figures  intn^ 
duced  are  a  man  and  two  cows.  This  is  a  most  iogenious  pctfor* 
mance ;  and  at  a  little  dbtauce  sot  to  be  distiagoidifd  firom  pefait* 
iiig.   The  cows  are  truly  iMloiirabfei  both  aa  to  (o]or  and  draaing. 

Gbohgb 
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Gbobob  thb  fibst,  Obobob  thb  sbcond,  Gbobgb 
THB  THIBJ);  Qubbn  Chaelottb;  Marshall  Laudohn:  Mr. 
PellMim;  Thomas  Hoiks,  Duke  of  Nevrcastle;  Lorri  Lyttdton; 
Lord  Chesterfield;  the  Great  Hampden;  Sir  Eardley  Wilmot; 
Archbishop  Seeker;  Mrs.  Montagae;  and  numerous  other  |k>iv 
tiaits,  are  also  preserved  m  this  maaskm. 

The  private  Chapel  is  an  apartment  in  the  house,  ornamented 
with  various  figures  of  Roman  Saints  and  Pontiffii  on  the  waUa» 
and  B  large  pamtuig  of  THB  Nativity,  over  the  altar;  allexe- 
cnled  by  Skt  James  ThomhilU 

The  grounds  in  the  vicinity  of  the  manswn  are  rather  flat;  hut 
firoBi  some  parts  of  the  Faik,  the  views  are  extensive  and  beauti- 
fill.  Opposite  the  south  fiont  is  an  avenue  of  fine  trees,  about 
two  miles  and  a  half  m  length.  This  is  crossed  by  a  branch  of  the 
river  Cam,  which  flows  through  this  quarter  of  the  ground^ 
On  the  north  suie  of  the  house  are  three  pieces  of  water,  whkh 
greatfy  contribute  to  the  mterest  excited  by  the  surroundmg  sce- 
nery; and  on  a  rising  ground,  an  artificial  ruin,  denominated  m 
Gothic  Tower.  This,  with  a  heavy  and  ungraceful  buildiogp 
aaned  the  Park-House,  whose  weight  has  caused  the  foundatkm 
to  ghre  way,  was  erected  by  tlie  kite  Lord  Hardwicke,  who  made 
amny  alterations  in  the  Park  and  grounds;  but  the  principal  ini- 
ptovements  have  been  effiected  since  the  estate  came  mto  the  pos- 
sesBMMi  of  the  present  Nobleman.  Under  his  directk>n  the  gardens 
and  plantations  have  assumed  a  new  appearance.  The  indosurei 
have  been  considerably  extended,  and  many  more  acres  of  land 
brought  into  cultivation.  His  Lordship's  filming  establishment  is 
on  m  very  extensive  scale;  and  from  eveiy  improved  method  io 
^;ricttlture  beiqg  judkiously  introduced,  the  produce  of  his 
grounds  is  yearly  focreasiog*  The  drill  husbandry  is  cUeflj  em- 
ployed atWimpole;  and,  from  various  comparative  experiments^ 
jt  has  beeo  found  to  be  the  most  beneficial  mode  of  culture.  A 
new  thrashing  and  dressing  machine  has  been  lately  erected;  and 
the  various  other  mveotionf  to  fiiciliate  the  labors  of  the  ag^M»i|* 
turalist,  are  on  thjs  establishment  attended  to  in  proportkm  to 
their  utility. 

For 
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For  the  coDvenioMy  of  hb  Lortlsfafp^tf  kboftn,  «tml  ileat 
4H>tlagcs  have  been  buUt  within  fh^  lAdoMit^i,  tfnd  a  imM  pk^ 
of  gfOimd  attached  to  eacb^  for  tfJepdisfctit  to  oultivafe  at  hfa 
tfWB  discietioD:  and,  still  more  to  benefit  tiie  indoArichisv  the 
Ewi  bestows  prizes  on  those  who  raise  the  greater  qninitity  of 
produce,  and  keep  their  little  gaideils  iii  tlie  neatest  oider.  iThfc 
habits  of  sobriety  and  cknuiliiiessy  originatiilg  m  this  praise-worihy 
isttenlioii  to  the  iotei^ests  and  domestic  comforts  of  the  poor,  aro 
ipoke»  of  in  the  highest  terms  of  admirau'on  by  those  wh^so  near* 
Bess  of  residence  have  given  them  opportantty  t6  obsertd  thm 

kllicflcifti*  OMBtS* 

*  The  vHlBgo  C/lMPch  standi  near  th«  east  end  of  the  maMaod- 
iMfttst,  and  was  neatly  rebnilt,  itt  the  year  lH9,  hy  ttte  Lord 
Chslaottllor  Haidwicke.  Fomf  of  the  window^  ate  of  painted 
gfasi^  opntdkiing  the  arms  Of  the  difierent  iatniUes  to  wifom  the 
Yothe  family  are  alHed  by  marriage;  and  a  veiy  b^otifal  figiM 
of  David  playiog  on  the  Haip.  The  ChicMey  Chapel^  or  Moms- 
inent  Room,  adjomhig  the  Church,  contains  several  handsome 
monuments  of  the  Hardwicke  family;  and  also  a  marble  toinb  to 
«bfl  memoiy  of  Sir  Thomas  Chicheley,  Knigfaf,  who  died  on  the 
'■inttemth  of  September,  l6\6,  and  lies  buried  beneath  it.  Oh 
tfie  top  ll  the  effigies  of  the  Knight  On  his  back,  witli  bis  bands 
-tfisped,  ind  bis  head  on  a  cushion }  and  at  bis  feet  an  iU-execoted 
'tgmt  of  some  ftninial. 

'  The  monument  of  the  Lotd  Chancellor  Hardwitke  i^  very  s«- 
'|Mvb.  Ot»  the  upper  part  am  medallions  c(f  the  Eatf  and  firti 
'Coimtessof  ffatdwieke;  and  beneath  it  a  sarcophagus,  htrtinf  ab 
dai  s!d«  the  ftgute  of  Wisdom  ieanhig  over  h  m  a  mourning  pos^' 
tion ;  and  on  the  other^  the  figbre  of  Minerva.  This  was  designed 
by  J.  Stuart,  aod  executed  by  Scheemaker.  On  tlie  base  is  a 
long  inscription,  recordiiig  tl»e  chaivietif r  and  abilities  of  tbe  Eibi\ 
With  the  Mowing  partictilars  rekitive  to  his  offices.  **  Phili|lv 
Earl  of  Hardwieke,  was  bom  at  Dover,  169O;  calkd  to  the  bar 
)714;  chosen  into  Parliament  17I8;  made  Sdlkitoi^Geiieni 
1719-20 ;  Attorrtey-General  1723-4:  Chief  Jastiee  and  Baroi 
Hardwicke  1733;  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  1736-7.    Four  ttnM 
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Ifigh  Stcimd,  btteeen  17**  wd  lt4£;  Earl  t7S4;  r^giiedtiie 
Sttto  1756;  died  1764»  aged  7^J'  It  also  recovfk  tiM  aemoiy 
of  his  Lady,  Matigaret,  CoaotoM  of  Hardwick^,  who  was  tha 
daughter  of  Charks  Cocks,  of  Worcester,  by  Mary,  sister  and  «► 
kcarofJohn,  LordSomers, 

The  second  Lord  Hardwicke  is  coMfAemorated  by  as  urn,  with 
a  moumiBg  figare  decking  it  with  flowem.  This  Nobkniait  maiv 
lied  Lady  Gray,  daughter  to  Lady  Jemima  Campbell,  granrf* 
daiigbter  to  the  Duke  of  Kent,  and  mother  Of  tlie  present  Baioih 
acaa  Lucas,  dad  Lady  Grantham. 

Another  moonoKnt,  by  Scheemaker,  to  th«  memoty  of  tlie 
HowMabk  Charles  Yorke,  second  sto  of  the  Chancellor,  and 
is.omaaieiiled  with  a  medallion  of  the  person  whose  memofy-ft 
meofda,  SBpported  by  angels :  beneath  ate  the  seals  and  the  made^ 
foy  neatly  sentptnred.  He  wsis  bom  December  th€  Mth»  11^: 
leerived  the  Great  Seal  Jaounty  the  17th,  1770;  and  died  on  the 
20th  of  the  same  month.  His  first  Lady  was  Catherine  Freeman^ 
and  his  second,  who  is  still  Uvmi^,  Agtiefa  Johnson,  daughter  of 
Henry  Johnson,  of  Beikhanistead^  The  monument  to  the  flrnt 
wife  of  the  Honorable  C.  Yorke,  is  ten  Or  eleten  feetlrigh,  and 
feiy  handsome.  It  is  adotned  with  a  resemblance  Of  the  Lady  ih 
alto>ielievo;  and  was  executed  by  Scheemaker. 

The  last  monument  we  shall  mention  wa»  erected  in  remiero- 
branoe  of  the  Bight  Honorable  Joseph  Yorke,  thhd  son  of  the 
Chancellor,  and  Baron  of  the  town  and  port  of  DoTer.  He  was 
bom  July  the  i4tb,  1724;  and  died  December  tlie  2d,  1792, 
**  after  50  years  constant  employ  tn  his  country's  senrice."  This 
monument  was  executed  by  Bacon,  and  is  exceeriSagly  well 
finished. 

The  Tillage  cd  Wimpolb  is  veiy  small,  though  scattered  ovef'k 
hrge  aorfiice.  The  houses  do  not  exceed  forty,  and  are  mostly  iit* 
habited  by  farmers, .  and  laboi^ers  in  agriculture.  The  ehildien  <tf 
the  poor  are  provided  with  toilion  through  the  munificence  </( 
Lsdy  Hardwicke,  whose  attention  to  the  wants  of  the  industrious 
iahabitants  has  made  her  the  object  of  their  venetatkm  and  grati- 
tude. This  Lady  has  also  cstablistied  a  School  in  the  adjoining 
fNurhh  of 'Whaddon.  At 
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At  ARRINGTON,  a  Kttk  vilhge  near  Ae  watem  lide  of 
JLord  Hardwickfi's  Park,  the  skeletons  ofsixteep  human  bodies  weie 
found,  in  digging  for  a  water  courBe^  within  two  feet  of  the  suv* 
lace,  in  October  172 1 .  The  bones  seeiued  all  to  have  been  buried 
the  same  length  of  time,  and  were  lying  irrqpilarly ;  some  in  lieaps^ 
as  if  several  bodies  had  been  interred  togjether ;  and  others^  of  the 
parts  of  one  skeleton  only*  Some  pieces  of  iijon  were  also  fotmd» 
which  seemed  to  have  been  pieces  of  swords*  .  Tlieir  situation  near 
the  post  road  and  Arrington  Bridge,  induced  a  supposition  Ihat 
ftey  wei:e  the  remains  of  persons  who  had  been  slain  in  a  skirmish  t# 
obtain  possession  of  the  pass  over  the  river  during  the  Civil  Wark 

ABIN6T0N,  or  Abington  in  the  Clajf,  or  AInngton  Pigoitt,  k 
an  ancient  seat  of  the  Pigott  family;  one  of  whom  was  a  General 
in  William  the  Conqueror's  time,  and  had  this,  with  sixteen  othei 
manors,  granted  him  by  that  Prince,  who  likewise  appomted  him 
Sheriff  of  Cambridgeshire  for  life.  Richard  Pigott,  Knight,  eoe 
of  his  descendants,  was  made  Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas  m  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  and  continued  on  that  Bench  chiriqg 
the  reign  of  Richard  the  Third,  and  a  cottsider4)Ie  part  of  tliat  of 
Henry  the  Seventh.  Its  present  proprietor,  Granado  Pigott, 
F.  It.  S.  was  called  to  the  bar  from  the  Society  of  Lincohi's  Ina 
m  the  year  1756,    Tlie  village  contains  only  Iwenty-five  bouses. 

KNEESWORTH  HOUSE,  the  seat  of  Sir  Edward  Niglitiiigale, 
Bart,  who  recovered  that  title  but  a  few  years  since,  is  an  ancient 
brick  structure,  pleasantly  situated.  Tlie  present  possessor  inherited 
the  estate  from  Geoffrey  Nightingale,  Esq.  the  son  of  Sir  Thomas 
Nightingale,  of  Depden,  in  Essex,  Bart.  Kneesworth  is  a  hamki 
to  Baringbourne,  and  contains  about  forty  houses. 

SHEPERETH  is  a  pleasant  little  village,  nearly  environed  with 
•mall  rivulets.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third  it  belonged  to 
the  nunnery  at  Chatteris;  and  at  the  period  of  the  Dissolutioo 
was  granted  to  Sir  William  Laxtoo,  Knight,  from  whom,  by  aa 
intermarriage,  it  descended  to  IJioinas  Wanton,  and  was  inherited 
successively  by  his  three  sous,  who  all  died  without  ifisue» 
Nichobs,  the  youngest,  bequeathed  it  to  hu  nephew,  Jok^  Laypr^ 
who  made  manuscript   collections  for  the  History  of  several 

Hundiedi^ 
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Huiidreds  id  this  pert  of  the  county;  some  of  which  are  now  id 
the  British  Museum;  and  one  volume,  a  thin  folioy  b  in  the 
Uhrary  of  Lord  Hardwicke,  at  Wiuipole. 

.  MELDRITH  was  the  hirth-place  of  Andrew  M  arvell,  who 
was  roinbter  of  Hull»  in  Yorkshire,  and  drowned  in  crossing  the 
Humber  in  the  year  1 6^.  He  was  the  father  of  Andrew  Mar^ 
vcll^  the  poet  and  statesman. 

TRIPLOW  b  mentioned  by  Fuller  as  being  the  birth  place  of 
Elias  Rubbns,  a  writer  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third :  and 
here  also,  it  b  said,  Cromwell  influenced  the  officers  of  the  Par- 
liament's army  to  form  the  Council  of  Agitators.  The  parish 
contaios  about  fifty  houses:  many  of  the  women  and  children 
find  employment  in  prepanng  woollen  yam  for  the  Norwich  and 
Boiih  country  markets. 

At  HASLINGFIELD  Queen  Elizabeth  lodged  the  night  before 
she  made  her  public  entry  into  Cambridge.  On  Wkke-hill^ 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  village,  ^  was  a  chapel  dedicated  to 
the  VirgiQ  Mary,  much  resorted  to  by  devout  persons.  Among 
other  ofierings  hung  up,  was  a  hurge  pair  of  iron  fetters,  offiered 
by  ooe  of  the  Lord  Scales,  io  commemoration  of  hb  deli- 
verance from  some  imprisonment.  Out '  of  a  banow,  be- 
tween thb  village  and  Comberton,  was  taken  a  freestone 
coffin,  covered  with  a  stone,  inlaid  of  divers  colors,  as  Mr. 
Layer  was  told,  who  imagined  it  belonged  to  some  noble 
personage*. 

The  manor  of  COMBERTON  was  anciently  held  of  the  Sove- 
rrigD  by  Philip  de  Hastings,  by  the  service  of  keeping  the  King's 
fidooQ,  and  not  by  Knight's  service;  and  half  a  hide,  here,  was 
held  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First,  by  the  grand  serjcantiy 
of  being  the  King's  baker.  ^*  In  the  windows  of  the  church  are 
two  devices;  one  a  ladder ^  probably  of  the  family  of  Deschalers, 
who  had  great  property  in  these  parts ;  the  other  a  tun  pierced 
by  a  tree,  probably  tlie  rebus  of  some  distinguished  inhabitant  or 
beneCKtort." 
VOL.U.  I  TRUMPINGTON, 

*  Gottgh*t  Additions  to  Camdea.  t  Ibid. 
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TftUMPlNGTON,  la  small  village  near  Cambridge,  tras  many 
years  ago  the  resideiice  of  Wilfiam  Anstey,  Esq.  author  of  the  iViniy 
Bath  Guide,  and  now  resident  in  Bath.  His  seat  here  is  inhabited 
|>y .......  Wedd,  Esq.    At  Dam-hill,  in  this  parish,  near  tlie  river, 

many  urns,  (with  bnman  bones,)  and  tlifierent  Roman  antiquities, 
have  been  found.  Lord  Oxford  had  severd  vases  and  paterse 
'that  were  discovered  here :  and  Mr.  Gongh  mentions  a  drftwing  la 
lib  own  possession,  by  Bauprfe  Bell,  of  a  patera  *'  having  in  the 
'  centre  a  grifiui  tearing  a  stag,  surrounded  by  a  border  of  dogt, 
boars,  hares,  &c.  and  an  outer  one  of  flowers." 

CHERRY  HINTON,  so  called  from  the  abundance  of  cherry- 
tnea  which  formerly  grew  there,  is  a  large  village,  ptlnc?pally  in- 
liabited  by  tem^rs.  It  is  pleasantly  seated  in  a.  valley,  near 
the  b6ttom  of  the  Gograagog  Hills,  and  Is  the  chief  place  thr 
tbe  county  where  salfron  is  calfivated.  In  the  neighbouring 
dialk  pits  various  small  fossil  teeth,  and  vertebrae  of  fish,  have 
been  found. 

GOGMAGOG  HILlS,  about  Torn:  miles  to  the  east  of  Cam- 
bridge, are  the  kighert  emkiences  in  this  county.  Henry  of  Hunttng- 
doo  calls  them  the  PleasaM'HiHs  ofBalshate.  flow  they  obtaineH 
tbeir  presettt  ftinciful  appellation  is  uncerta)if).  Mr.  Layer  con- 
jectures it  was  from  tbe  rude  and  itiighty  portraiture  of  a  giant, 
wliich  the  scholars  of  Cambridge  cut  upon  the  turf,  or  surfiice  of 
'die  most  elevated  part  of  the  hill,  and  probably  named  Gogmagog. 
Tliis  figure  he  had  been ;  but  the  busiuess  of  repairing  it  was  lii 
his  time  discontinued. 

On  the  top  of  these  hills  is  a  triple  ErUrencJanem  with  two 
dilches,  rudely  circular.  This  is  suptH>$ed  by  some  writers  to 
have  l>een  a  British,  and  by  others  a  Roman,  cam|);  but  it  was 
probably  occupied  in  succession  by  both  parties.  Gervase,  of 
Tilbunr,  in  a  passage  quoted  by  Camden,  appears  to  have  de- 
'scribed  it  by  the  name  of  Vandlchury,  which  it  received  from 
having  been  the  station  of  the  Vandals  wlien  they  were  employed 
in  the  massacre  of  the  Britons  in  this  part  of  the  counrry.  'Dr. 
Gale,  from  the  Roman  coins  found  here  in  digging  a  ceHifr  in 

tbe 
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the  year  l685,  and  the  contiguily  of  fheHoman  Way,  which  runs 
from  the  brow  of  the  hill  towards  Cambridge,  supposed  it  to  be 
Roman. 

«  Vandlehw^f  observes  Mr.  Gougb,  "  is  the  fourth  of  the 
chain  of  forts  which  begins  at  the  large  camp  on  the  hill  where  the 
Hunting  Tower  stood,  opposite  to  Audley  km.  Littlebury 
Church  stands  in  another.  The  walled  town  at  Chesterford  is  a 
Ihird.  To  Vandlebary  succeeded  Grantaceaster;  tlien  .Arbury; 
and  last,  Belsars  Hills;  all  within  sight  of  one  another,  reaching 
firom  the  waoiUand  of  Ease^  jto  the  .fens,  and  crossed  by  sevQiai 
^parallel  ditches,  quite  to  th^.DeviFs  Ditch." 

Within  the  entrenchment,  which  incloses  about  thirteen  acres 
and  a  half,  is  the  house  and  grounds  of  Francis,  Lord  Osborne, 
nephew  to  the  lateiEarl  of  Godo^bio.  The  house  is. an  irregular 
brick  butidiqg,  originally  .intended  as  a  himtmg  box,  and  esta- 
,bGsbment  for  breeding  and  reariqg  horses:  it  was  erected  by  the 
£arl  Godolphin,  who  became  celebrated  for  bis  passionate  lo:«e 
of  horse-saciqg.  The  ^rdens,  which,  during  the  minority  of 
JLord  Osborne,  were  greatly  n^Iected,  have  been  lately  improved; 
and  iiiai^  trees  <bave  been  plapted.  Near  the  centre  is  a  small 
£sh  pond,  which  is  supplied  with  water  by  a  large  forcing  ma* 
chine  viorked  by  horses,  that  raises  it  from  a  well  '201  feet  deep. 
All  the  water  for  domestic  purposes  is  also  obtained  from  this 
■FeU,  there  being  no  springs  within  a  considerable  distance. 

BABRAHAM,  the  residence  of  General  Whoniood  Adeane, 
was  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  celebrated  Sir  Horatio  Palavi- 
dni,  who  appears  to  have  obtained  it  about  1576.  This  gentle- 
man, according  to  the  tradition  of  the  neighbourhood,  was  Col- 
lector of  the  Pope's  Taxes  in  England  in  the  reign  of  Queeii  Mary, 
on  whose  death,  and  the  consequent  change  of  religion  under  her 
AStcT  Eliiabeth,  he  took  the  liberty  of  detaiuiiig  the  mon^y,  and 
settling  in  this  countiy,  The  tradition  is  corroborated  by  a  wlam- 
lical  epitaph,  which  Mr.  Walpole  has  quoted  in  his  Anecdotes  of 
Paintiog,  from  a  manuscript  of  Sir  John  Crew,  an  eminent  he< 
raid  and  aofiguary. 

1 2  Hr^e 
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Here  lyes  Horatio  Palavasene, 

Who  robb'd  the  Pope  to  lend  the  Queene*. 

He  was  a  thiefe«-.A  thiefel  Thou  lycit : 

For  what?— He  robb*d  but  Antichritt. 

Him  Death  wyth  besoroe  swept  from  Bab'rtm 

Into  the  bosom  of  ould  Abraham; 

But  then  came  Hercules  with  his  club» 

And  struck  him  down  to  Belzebub. 

The  Palavicini  family  were  baptized  and  buried  in  this  village, 
as  appears  by  the  Register,  which  also  records  the  marriage  of  Sir 
Horatio's  widow  with  Sir  Oliver  Cromwell,  the  Protectoi^s  uncle, 
exactly  a  year  and  a  day  after  b^r  husband's  decease.  The 
building  in  which  Sir  Horatio  resided  was  called  Babraham 
Place.  It  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Gough  as  being  a  noble  Gothic 
stnictuie,  being  one  of  the  best  and  largest  houses  in  the  county* 
From  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First  it  belonged  to  the  Bennet  ft- 
luily,  several  of  whose  monuments  are  in  the  church.  Alexander 
Bennet,  Esq.  who  married  a  daughter  of  Sir  Peter  Burrell,  sold 
the  house,  pictures,  and  estate,  in  the  year  1765^  when  the  mansioii 
was  wholly  taken  down,  Robert  Jones,  Esq.  purchased  the 
estate  of  the  person  to  whom  it  had  been  sold  by  Bennet,  and 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  mansion  ecected  the  present  edifice,  a 
large  square  brick  building,  now  occupied  by  General  Adeauie 
in  right  of  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Jones.  The  Park, 
though  not  extensive,  is  pleasant,  and  tolerably  stocked  with 
wood.  In  the  village  is  a  Free-school  founded  by  Levinus  BeiK 
net.  Tlie  parish  contains  about  180  inhabitants.  The  poor  are 
partly  maintained  by  a  bequest  of  971.  yearly,  expended  under 
certain  restrictions  imposed  by  the  donor. 

LITTLE  SHELFORD  was  formerly  possessed  by  the  ancient  fiih 
mily  of  Frevile,  many  of  whom  were  buried  in  the  church.  Under  aa 
arch,  in  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel,  was  an  altar-tomb  of  m 
knight,  with  this  inscription,  of  Edward  the  Second's  time : 

Ici 

*  *<  But  Palavicini  had  higher  merit,"  Mr.  Walpole  remarks,  *<  aa  appears 
by  an  incontestible  recoid :  he  was  one  of  the  Commanders  against  the  Spa- 
nish Armada  in  1588  ;  and  his  portrait  is  preserved  amoogst  those  heroes  ia  tbo 
borders  of  the  tapestry  in  the  House  of  Lords^  engraved  by  floe.*' 
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Ici  gist  sire  Jobu  de  Frivile 
Ke  fust  Scigoovr  de  ccst  ville 
Vovs  ke  par  ici  passet 
Pvr  charite  pvr  Talme  priet*- 

PsJaTidniy  besides  his  mansion  at  Babrafaam,  had  a  house  in 
this  village,  in  a  very  charming  situation  on  the  banks  of  a  small 
stream.  This  was  built  by  himself  in  the  Italian  st}iey  with  a 
laige  piaaza,  or  gallery,  and  pillars  in  front  of  the  second  story. 
It  was  taken  down  about  forty  years  since,  and  a  handsome  man* 
sion  erected  on  the  spot  by  William  Finch,  Esq.  by  whose  family 
it  is  still  possessed. 

SAWSTON  is  a  {feasant  village,  containing  about  80  houses, 
and  500  inhabitants,  and  has  long  been  the  seat  of  the  family  of 
tiie  Huddlestones,  descended  fVom  Sir  John  Huddlestone,  who 
was  High  Sheriff  of  this  county.  This  gentleman,  says  Fuller, 
**  was  highly  honored  by  Queen  Mary,  and  deservedly.  Such  was 
the  trust  she  reposed  in  him,  that  when  Jane  Orey  was  proclaimed 
Queen,  abe  came  privately  to  him  at  Sawston,  and  rid  thence  be* 
iMod  his  servant,  tlie  better  to  disguise  herself  from  discovery,  to 
Fnimlingfaam.  She  afterwards  made  him,  as  I  have  heard,  her 
Privy-Counceilor;  and,  besides  other  great  boons,  bestowed  the 
bigger  part  of  Cambridge  Castle,  then  in  ruins,  upon  him,  with 
the  stones  whereof  he  built  his  fair  house  iu  this  county.*" 

LITTLC  ABINGDON  appears  to  have  been  the  residence  of 
Michael  Dalton,  Esq.  of  Uncohi's  Inn,  who  was  formerly  as  well 
known  for  his  book  on  the  *'  Office  of  Justice  of  Peace,"  as  Bum  is 
BOW.  His  **  Duty  of  Sheriffs^'  was  also  iu  good  repute.  In  Neale's 
History  of  the  Puritans,  mention  b made  4»f  Mr.  Dalton,  the  Queens 
Counsel,  who,  in  1590,  pleaded  against  Mr.  Udal,  condemned  for 
writing  a  libel,  called  '^  A  Demonstration  of  Discipline."  Oliver 
Dalton,  Esq.  his  son,  was  buried  in  the  churcht 
UNTON 

Is  a  market-town,  situated  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  county, 
io  a  very  pleasant  ^ot,  the  grounds  round  it  being  more  varied 
than  m  most  other  places  in  this  part  of  Cambridgeshire.     It 
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Gonsbt9  of  several    irregular    streets  aiid  kmcf,    tb^  chief  of 
¥rhich  is  about  half  a  mile  in  length.    The  houses  are  principally 
I0W9  and  covered  with  thatcU:  some,  however,  are  of  brick,  and 
very  neat.    The  Market-house  is  a  small  square  buildmg,  of  a 
mean  appeannce.    The  Church  is  a  spacious  stnictuve,  with  two 
aisles  a  nave,  a  chancel,  and  large  tower.    Iff  the  south  aisle 
is  a  handsome  mural  monument  of  marble,  erected  with  a  be* 
quest  of  lOOOl.  left  for  the  purpose  by  Peter  Standly,  Esq.  to 
perpetuate  his  affection  for  Elizabeth,  his  sister  and  benefactress. 
Oo  tile  pedestal  is  an  eleg'dnf  marble  urn,  with  the  figure  of  Hope 
on  one  side,  sustained  by  her  anchor,  and  looking  upwards.     On 
the  other  side,  a  fine  female  figure,  witK  a  wreath  and  olive 
branch,  and  a  dog  couching  at  her  feet.    Over  the  urn,  on  a  black 
marble  ground,  h  a  medallion  of  Mr.  Standly.    The  chuith  is 
onamented  with  embrasures,   and  built  with  flints,  intermixed 
whb  stone  and  plaster.    The  Sunday-^hool  in  this  town,  which 
iibw  Ibmishes  tuition  to  upwards  of  100  children,  was  originally 
established  tfirough  the  exertions  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fisher,  the  pre» 
sent  Vicar,  and  a  Magistrate  of  the  county;  and  is  supported  by  the 
contributions  of  the  inhabitants  and  neighbouring  gentry.    Here 
Wtts  formerly  a  small  Priory,  subordinate  to  the  Abbey  of  St. 
Jflctftas  de  Insula,  in  Bretagne.    Its  possessions  were  granted 
by  Henry  the  Sixth,  about  the  year  1450,  to  the  Master  and 
Mkms  of  Pembroke  College.    At  Bareham  also,  In  tliis  parish, 
waa  a  Frkny  of  Croncbid  FViars,  granted  by  Henry  the  Eigbtb 
tt>  Philip  Paris,  Esq.  who  sold  it  to  the  fkmity  of  Millecent.    Dr. 
Richardson,  Reghis  Professor  at  Cambridge  in  the  reign  of 
Jtames  the  First,  was  boni  here.    The  number  of  houses  in  this 
parish  is  1S3;  of  inbabitantst  1157;  of  these  590  are  males,  and 
d8T  fcmales. 

The  Manor  of  CASTLE  CAMPS  was  granted  by  William  tlie 
Conqueror  to  Aubrey  de  Vere,  a  Norman  Earl,  whose  grandsoo 
Aubiey^  created  Earl  of  Oxford*  by  Hen^y  Hie  Seoondi  bufll  a 

castle 

*  <*  An  error  seems  generally  to  prevail,  that  this  cUIe,  which  now  renuiios 
^rmant,  and  unclaimed,  was  revived  in  (be  person  of  Robert  Harley  by  Qucca 
Anne;  but  it  must  be  obiened,  tfaat  Utnffy  the  Second  panted  10  Aubrey  de 

Vere, 
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cattle  here,  which  continued  to  be  the  residence  of  bis  8i|oceflsof% 
till  the  attainder  of  John  de  Vere,  the  12th  Earl,  for  bis  adher*- 
ence  to  the  House  of  Lancaster.  This  Lordship  was  then  bestow- 
ed by  Edward  the  Fourth  on  Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester:  hut 
John,  the  13th  Earl,  having  by  his' exertions  great! j  promc^ed  t|ie 
success  of  the  Earl  of  Richmond  iu  t)ie  battle  of  Bosworth  FieM^ 
was  by  that  Prince  re-instated  in  the  possession  of  all  his  estate* 
and  dignities.  Edward  Vere,  the  17th  Earl,  having  redu^d  hm^- 
self  to  want  by  his  extravagant  profusion,  sold  this  manor  to 
Thomas  Sutton,  Esq.  who  resided  at  the  cas^e  some  time,  and 
afterwards  made  it  part  of  the  endowment  qf  bis  new  foundation 
the  Charter-House,  to  which  it  still  belongs. 

The  Qfstle  stands  on  a  beautiful  eminence,  and  commands  a|i 
extensive  prospect  of  the  coqnty  towaitls  Cambiidge.  On  tb«. 
east  side  was  a  lofty  tower  of  brick,  which  was  blown  down  by  the 
high  wind  iu  the  beginning  of  1779*  The  remaining  part  has 
been  substantially  repaired,  and  made  a  comfortable  residence  for 
the  penoo  who  rents  it  of  the  Charter-f louse.  The  village 
of  CasUe  Can>ps  contains  between  §00  and  900  inhabitant^. 
The  P^ch  is  wall,  with  an  embattled  tower,  {n  the  chancel 
is  a  monument  which  records  the  virtues  of  the  Lord  Chief  BaroQ 
llcynoldsy  who  died  in  February,  17S9< 

UOBSEPEATH  was  formerly  the  ^t  of  William  AUingtoo, 
who  was  Sheriff  of  the  county  ip  tl)e  reign  of  I|enry  the  Fifth,  and 
coftfinued  in  his  descendants  till  near  the  commencement  of  the 
1^  century,  when  the  estate  was  purchased  by  John  Bromley,  of 
^  ancient  family  of  that  name  in  Shropshire.  Henry,  liis^soO) 
was  created  Lord  Montford,  Baron  Horseheath,  in  the  14th  of 
Geof]ge  the  Second.  Thomas,  his  a»oo»  the  late  Lord,  succeeded 
to  the  the  estate  sind  titles;  but  bavuigruiped  himself,  the  park  wa9 
let  aa  t  fariPt  9nd  the  elegant  mtnsioB  sold  for  the  n^^erials* 

I  4  which 

Vera,  and  his  heirs  male  for  ever,  the  title  of  Eail  of  Oxford,  with  the  iertiam 
dtnarium,  or  third  peony  of  the  pleas  of  Oxfordshire,  to  the  end  he  might  be 
Earl  of  that  county ;  whereas  Queen  Anne  conferred  on  the  Lord  Treasurer 
Bnky,  the  title  of  Earl  of  the  City  of  Oxford."  See  Topographer,  Vol.  IV. 
whence  the  cliWf  paiticalan  qf  (astle  Carapi  were  extracted. 
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which  have  since  been  pulled  doivn.    The  estate  is  now  the  pm* 
perty  of  Batson,  Esq.  an  eminent  Banker. 

'  BALSHAM  was  the  birth-place  of  Hugh  de  Balsham,  foun- 
der of  the  Peter-House,  Cambridge ;  and,  according  to  Carter,  of 
William  db  Bottesham,  or  Balsam^  who  was  made  Bish<^ 
of  Bethlehem^  in  the  Holy  Land^  by  the  Pope,  in  1385 ;  and  af- 
terwards, Bishop  of  Rochester:  but  other  writers  have  aflirmedy 
that  Bottishum  was  the  place  of  his  birth.  Thb  village  is  renown- 
ed for  the  great  revenues  of  its  rectory,  which  is  in  the  patronage 
of  the  Charter-House. 

CARLTON  was  the  residence  and  burial-place  of  the  learned 
Sir  Thomas  Eliot,  who  was  Sheriff  of  this  county  hi  the  24th  of 
Henry  the  Eighth.  He  was  the  author  of  several  esteemed 
works.  His  <*  Latm  and  English  Dictionary,*  1538,  aAerwards 
augmented  by  Bishop  Cooper ;  his  '*  Govemour,*'  1 5^^^  8vo.  and 
his  <*  Castle  of  Heahh,''  1541,  quarto  ;  are  all  celebrated. 

WILLI  NGHAM  is  a  large  village,  which  became  memorable 
from  having  been  the  birtli-place  of  a  youth  whowas  considered 
as  one  of  Nature's  prodigies.  By  the  account  contiiined  in  a  letter 
from  Surgeon  Dawkes  to  Dr.  Mead,  and  published  in  the  Philoso* 
phical  Transactions,  it  appears,  that  he  was  only  a  lusty  boy 
when  bom,  but  rapidly  increased  in  size,  and  dbplayed  marks  of 
puberty  before  he  was  a  twelvemonth  old.  When  he  was  but 
three  years  of  age,  be  measured  three  feet  eight  indies  high,  was 
proportionably  large,  and  had  a  very  strong  and  manly  voice. 
His  weight  when  clothed  was  four  stone  and  two  pounds.  Hit 
name  was  Thomas  Hall.  He  was  bom  on  the  30th  of  OdobeTy 
1741,  and  died  before  he  had  attained  his  sixth  year,  with  all  the 
symptoms  of  decrepitude  and  old  age.  Mr  Dawkes  wrote  the 
particulars  of  his  extraordinary  history  in  a  Latin  epitaph,  which 
was  inacribed  on  a  moaumcnt  ereeted  in  the  church  by  voluntary 
contribution.  His  mother  died  while  he  was  sacking  at  her 
breast,  when  he  was  only  nme  months  old. 

CATLEDGE  HALL  is  a  curious  aud  Venerable  mansion  belongr 
iug  to  the  Earl  of  Guildford,  by  whosie  ancestor,  Edward  Nor(h» 
Esq.  the  manor  was  purchased  about  the  year  1530*    This  gentle- 
man 
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laan  was  or^indly  a  lawyer,  bitt  being  employed  by  Heniy  tie 
Eighthy  became  a  considenble  shaier  ki  tke  lieh  hanrest  of  fortaoes 
obtained  by  the  favorites  of  that  Monarchy  on  die  diMOlution  of 
the  monasteries.  He  was  the  firet  Lord  North,  being  created  a 
Barou  by  Queen  Mary  in  the  first  year  of  her  vdgn..  On  his.de* 
cease,  in  1563-49  ^  ^^^  buried  in  the  small  Chapel  which  he  had 
bnilt  for  the  interment  of  his  posterity  in  thb  village,  adjoining 
the  dumcel  of  the  cbarcfa.  Catledge  Hall*  was  erected  by  this 
Nobleman  in  the  rdgn  of  Heniy  the  Eighth ;  and  thou^  nmcli 
of  its  original  splendor  is  departecf,  it  still  has  suflkient  charmsto 
interest  the  feelings  of  the  antiqoary.  The  building  b  entirely  of 
hnky  with  the  exception  of  the  window-frames  and  door-cases. 
It  stands  on  a  raised  platform^  and  Is  nearly  surrounded  with  a 
deq>  and  broad  moat,  filled  with  water.  Tlie  entrance  is  from 
a  small  lawn  under  a  square  brick  tower,  with  four  tnrreta. 
Hence  a  flight  of  stone  steps  leads  to  a  paved  terrace,  which  ex* 
tends  to  the  porch.  The  grait  Hall  is  furnished  with  a  music* 
g^dkry  and  screen,  and  has  and  Oriel  window  at  the  upper  end. 
The  Chapel  is  decorated  with  the  heads  of  the  twelve  Apostles, 
in  as  many  compartments ;  but  as  this  mansion  has  not  been  the 
icsidence  of  the  family  for  several  years,  the  elegant  cushions  and 
polpil-hangings  have  been  stored  in  an  oak-box,  curiously  carved« 
One  of  the  "windows  is  full  of  painted  glass,  finely  executed. 

Several  of  the  apartments  are  hung  with  tapestry ;  and  one  or 
two  of  them  are  connected  with  the  history  of  Queen  ElicabeHi, 
who  was  magnificently  mtertained  in  this  mansion  by  Roger,  tfaei 
second  Lord  North,  m  the  21st  year  of  her  re^.  Tbis  Princess, 
according  to  the  traditkms  of  the  neighbourhood,  was  also  con- 
cealed liere  during  some  part  of  the  sovereignty  of  her  bigotted 
sister.  In  the  apartment  wherein  she  b  reported  to  have  resided 
when  in  concealment,  was  a  door  that  led  into  an  octagon  closet 
ia  a  tower,  from  ivhicli  there  was  an  openmg  to  the  leads,  where 
she  was  accustomed  to  take  the  air.  The  bed  in  this  room' is  of 
crimson  velvet,  with  a  deep  gold  fringe,  and  a  chair  and  footstool 
of  the  same  pattern.  The 

*  The  anncjied  View  wm  taken  in  the  year  tSOQ;  but,  lince  the  above  ac  . 
count  waa  composed,  the  whole  edifice  haa  bcea  pulled  down. 
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The  i^Aigt  «F  QrtMge  n  sometinMs  culled*  Kinihtgf  and  w 
laM  b^T'  9omm  kistoriaiM  to  knve  beett  Uie  phoe^  where  m  Syood 
was  liei<l  dining  the  ttirioiie'CoiiCesIs  about  £a9ter,  wUch  pievaiM 
in  Am  year  SP? ;  Iwt  the  aflimatioDS  of  these  ^ritera  are  contn^ 
djelid  by  others;  wd  the  actual  place  of  aseemUy  a|ipean  lo  ba 
aitkaoam.  The  paaUi  oontauis  about  laoo  aeras,  74  houses^  aod 
4«0  iafaabitama. 

.  TH£  DBVIL'S  IHTCR.  The  eastem  part  of  CambralgetUie  k 
iolerascted  bgr  several  banks  or  ridges,  and  also  by  some  deep 
dildies^  which  appear  to  have  been  formed  as  boundaries  against 
usfasion.  The  most  remaiiiable  of  die  bller  is  catted  the  Devii*t  ■ 
DMek,  a  name  which  by  some  persons  is  supposed  to  have  beea 
derived  from  the  ackoowlcdged  pre»eaiinence  of  his  infernal  High* 
oesa  in  the  exeeutioD  of  works  of  difficulty.  A  move  rational 
etymology  has,  however,  been  found  in  the  naaie  ofDavitierp 
who  held  the  manot  of  Broome^  in  Sufiblk,  by  the  service  oi  be- 
iDf  conductor  of  the  footmen,  or  infantry,  of  tlMit  county  and 
TibrfoUc,  who  were  bound  to  serve  the  King  in  ids  Welsh  wan^ 
and  had  their  rendezvous  always  at- that  ditch*,  which,  CkmdcD 
obaerves,  was  the  boundary  both  of  the  Kingdom  and  Bishopric 
of  the  East  Angles.  This  celebrated  ditdi  comsnenoes  near  Cat* 
fe%r>  and  runs  across  Newaoarket  Heath,  in  a  stra%ht  line  for 
several  miles,  to  Ecehe,  where  the  fcna  were  ancicnily  marai^ 
aad  impassable.  The  earth  that  was  dug  out  of  the  tnnch  is 
tl^rown  up,  and  forma  a  high  bank  on  the  east  side,  which  tt  that; 
nan  to  tha  sea.  Thia  mode  of  disposmg  of  the  excavated  earthy 
is,  m  Ibe  opinion  of  Dr.  Stiikehfy,  and  other  antiquaries,  a  proof 
thai  the  ditch  was  made  some  centuries  before  Csesar,  by  the  first 
k)babataoirs  that  settled  cast^ford,  in  order  to  secure  themselves 
from  the  attacks  of  the  inland  Aborigines. 

In  Dr.  Masonlft  Manuscripts,  quoted  liy  Mr.  Gougb,  it  is  re» 
narked,  that  the  situalion  of  this  Ditch  <<  is  so  well  chosen,  that 
.l)eing  only  seven  miles  long,  il  codd  secure  Norfolk  and  Suffolk 
fitMu  mkUand  invasionsy  tlie  fon  securing  all  between  that  and 

Lyunj 
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hjani  audi  if  iImn  was  a  coatimiatioti  of  wood  from  IMtton  lb  Ibe 
Tlanes,  aa  we  have  some  accounts  of  its  bariog  been  in  later  ages, 
it  woidd  cover  Essex  also;  Its  greatness  proves  it  Ae  woik  oolj 
of  a  whole  province,  especially  as  there  was,  for  greater  secnrity,  a 
seaond,  parallel  to  if^  cafied  Fleam  Djke,  at  seven  mites  distaoxre, 
noC  so  t^,  but  longer,  beginning  at  Fen  I>itton,  and  ending  at 
BalshaoL"  its  antiquity  is  inferred  fronr  several  ways  having  been 
ctit  ttiiong^  the  bank,  and  &e  cKteh  filled  np.  These  passages  are 
moatfy  called  gaps. 

^  AjKither  Ditch,"  continues  Dr.  Mason,  *^  about  a  nrile  sonth 
of  Bottme  Bridge,  between  Abingdon  and  Pampesford,  points  to 
Cambridge  on  declining  ground.  Towards'  the  middle  it  has  been 
filled  op  for  the  Ickaield  Way  to  pass  over  it,  and  is  therefore 
dlder  than  the  road.  It  k  very  lai^e  and  deep;  but  what  is  le- 
Bomrkable,  it,  (hat  it  has  na  bank  on  either  side.  MThat  became  of 
the  anil  taken  out,  being  chie%  chalk  and  rubble,  and  not  fit  for 
maanre,  is  donbtfiik  Thisr  ditti)  is  also  conveniently  situated  for 
pieventing  the  man^h  of  an  army,  the  upper  end  being  closed  wittr 
woods;  the  lower,  wttk  flat,  sojft  tend. 


MEWMARKET 

HAa  loi^  been  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  horsmanship  for 
it»  exteosrve  heath,  whidi,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  town,  has 
been  formed  mto  one  of  the  finest  race  courses  in  the  kingdom. 
The  diversion  of  horse-radng,  tliough  undoubtedly  practised  in 
thai  country  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  invasion,  does  uot  appear  to 
have  made  any  considerable  progress,  but  rather  became  dormant, 
tiH  the  accession  of  James  the  First,  who  again  introduced  it  from 
Scotland,  where  it  came  into  vogue  from  the  spirit  and  swifhiess 
of  the  Spanish  horses  which  had  been  thrown  ashore  on  the  coasts 
of  GalloWHy,  when  the  vessels  of  the  Armada  were  wrecked. 
From  this  period  it  became  more  fashionable,  and  Newmariict 
had  probably  some  kind  of  a  mcing  establishment  as  early  as  the 
lei^  of  this  Monarch,  who  erected  a  house  here,  which  was  de* . 

stroyed 
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atroyed  iu  the  Civil  Wars^  but  retHiilt  by  that  distiogiiisiied  patron 
of  the  turf,  Charles  the  Second,  and  is  still  the  residence  of  the 
So?ereigD  whenever  he  visits  Newmarket.  Tlie  idea  of  improving 
the  breed  of  horses»  has,  in  a  certain  degree,  induced  the  l^;is- 
lature  to  encourage  this  species  of  gamUing;  and  even  the  throne 
seems  to  sanction  its  continuance;  for,  in  addition  to  the  pbtes 
given  by  the  nobility,  the  King  himself  gives  two  eyei^  year. 

Hie  chief  part  of  this  town  is  situated  in  Suffolk;  but  as  the 
whole  of  the  race-course,  on  whose  attractive  charms  its  support 
ppncipally  depends,  is  in  this  comity,  we  caaduded  that  the  pre- 
sent mode  of  arrangement  was  the  most  judidous  that  we  could 
adopt.  Most  of  the  houses  are  modem,  and  well  built;  and  many 
of  tiiein,  which  have  been  erected  as  residences  for  the  nobility  and 
private  gentlemen  who  attend  the  races,  are  very  handsome.  Two  of 
the  coffee-houses  are  very  conveniently  furnished  for  the  use  of  the 
BatcTM,  when  they  meet  to  jratify  thehr  agreements,  or  settle ' 
matches.  Billiard  and  other  rooms  are  also  prepared  for  the  re> 
ception  of  those  gentlemen  who  prefer  games  of  skill,  or  hazard, 
to  the  more  boisterous  diversious  of  the  turf;  and  excellent  accom- 
modations for  visitors  may  be  found  in  the  numerous  inns  with 
which  tlie  town  h  provided.  The  Rmx$  are  held  several  times  in 
each  year;  chiefly  ui  the  Spriqg,  and  during  the  months  of  July 
and  October. 

The  houses  are  chiefly  disposed  in  one  long  and  wide  street, 
partly  erected  on  the  gentle  dedivi^  of  a  hill.  The  town  has 
been  twioe  destroyed  by  fire;  the  first  time  in  the  year  l683, 
durmg  the  presence  ef  Charles  the  Second,  his  Qneen,  and  the 
Duke  of  York.  The  damages  were  estimated  at.2Q,Q00l.  but 
the  ex|)euses  of  rebuilding  were  in  part  defrayed  by  a  subscri|^ 
tioo.  The  second  fire  was  about  the  commencement  of  tlie  last 
century.  The  two  churches  here  do  not  contain  any  thing  re- 
markable; that  of  St.  Mary,  on  the  north  side  the  street,  is  in 
Suflolk;  the  other,  on  the  south,  is  in  Cambridgeshire;  but  is 
oiily  a  chapel  of  ease  to  tiie  Mother-Church  at  Wood-Ditton. 
The  iubabitaiits  of  the  Suffolk  division  are  13Q7;  those  of  the 
Cambridgeshire    side    only    485.    Newmarket    gav^    birth    to 

Thomas 
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TaoKAS  Mbrks,  BiBbop  ofCarlisIe^  who  became  fiumnis  from 

hk  ttewfy  adberanoe  to  Richard  the  Second,  for  which  he  wras  de- 

giaded  io  be  titubr  Bishop  of  Santos.    Several  coins  of  Tti^an, 

€00  «f  Faustiaa,  and  ooe  of  Maximianus  Herculius,  were  found 

near  die  heath  about  fifty  years  ago. 

81RAFFHAM  BOLEBEC  was  anciently  possessed  by  the  fiunily 

of  Bafake,  one  of  whom  fquoded  a  Benedictine  nuonecy  here  as 

.  uafy  itlhe  reign  of  King  John,  some  small  remains  of  which  still 

dbt;  but  the  site  is  occupied  principally  by  a  modem  house.    At 

the  Diasolntioii  the  revenues  of  the  nuns  amounted  to  little  wmtt 

thaft^  46L  which  had  been  appropriated  to  the  maintenance  of  nine 

pwaans.    The  parochial^  formerly  the  Non*s  Church,  was  rebuilt 

aftoat  the  year  1350;  and  dedicated,  m  1552,  by  the  Bishop  of 

Bl^    Tins  village  stands  in  three  parishes.    The  other  two,  which 

9tt  called  Pt-iorSf'or  Utile  Swajffhanh  and  St.  Gric,  or  C^akir, 

Inve  theu*  churches  standing  on  a  high  hill,  in  one  church-yard, 

attd    hence   have    obtained    the.  name   of  Swaffham  two 

-  QnECUES.*    These  structures  are  built  in  dilflfereot  styles  of 

aiddtecture,  and,  from  their  situation,  which  renders  them  coin 

ifienoos  at  a  great  distance,  become  very  beautiAil  ornaments  to 

dbe  adjacent  country.    The  tower  of  Sivqffham  Friors  is  square 

at  bottom,  with  an  octagon  story  above,  and  double  that  number 

of  rides  upwards,  terminating  in  a  spire.    The  tower  of  &•  Cirie 

h  abo  square  below,  and  octagonal  above,  but  tenniuates  abruptly 

a  little  beyond  the  roof.    It  was  originally  designed  for  a  spiie, 

but' finished  with  difiiculty  in  its  present  state.    The  chancel  was 

hdt  as  early  as  tlie  year  1344;  but  the  entire  fabric  was  not 

aanD|deted  till  1504:  these  periods  are  sufficiently  distant  from 

each  odier  to  refute  the  traditionary  tale  of  the  above  churches 

havfaf  been  erected  at  the  expense  of  two  sisters.    The  present 

UManbent  is  the  Rev.  George  Jenyns,  of  Bottisham  Paric,  heir 

of  die  celebrated  Soame  Jenyns.    The  rectoral  tithes  are  in 

iar  hands. 

BURWELL 

♦  The  tnnexed  View  represenu  the  two  Churches  a»  they  appeared  whea 
the  above  deacription  was  written,  and  before  the  pulling  down  of  the  spire 
la  the  present  year. 
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BIIRW£LL  b  a  very  considerable  v9b«e  ob  the  eastern  -side  of 
Ibe  eoinity,  about  Ihree  mites  distant  ironi  l^wmafket.  The  only 
pibtKlicd  record  of  its  andent  bktoiy ,  is  contained  in  'Camdeil'y 
Britannia^  in  whicb  it  »  observed,  that  its  Castle  ms  vi^rously  at- 
tacked^ in  the  confusion  of  Stephen'*  reign,  by  Geoffiry  deMafnavflle, 
£u4  of  EasBXy  who  was  slain  by  an  arrow,  and  the  coanty  deNvered 
irani  the  fears  they  had  long  entertained  of  iiiB  oppressive  con- 
diict*  Thb  IbrtiesB  was  probaUy  erected  in  the  time  of  the  Octer- 
iJky^  as  lit  situatian  is  so  near  to  the  Devit^  ^Dilcb,  the  reputed 
taondary  of  the  kingdom  of  the  East  Angles.  "Some  small  fe- 
— im  of  the  Caslle  are  yet  standing :  and  sarrounding  the  site  4s 
m  very  large  ibsse,  with  many  spdngs  of  excellent  water  flowhig 
ffHa  it. 

This  'Village  became  memorabie  irom  the  mekncholy  ewent 
iawwn  by  the  name  of  BttnoeU  Fire*,  which,  from  the  destructiOD 
^  ii^es  it  occasioned^  is,  perhaps,  unparalleled  by  any  similar  ac- 
ddent  fls  the  history  of  Britain.  This  terrible  calamity  is  thus  de- 
railed in  «he  P^nsh  Register :  *'  1727,  September  8.  "N.  B.  Aboat 
nine  Vdock  in  the  evening  a  dismal  fire  'broke  otit  in  a  bam,  in 
wliidi  a  great  number  of  persons  were  m^  together  to  see  a  Pat>* 
pet^bew ;  in  the  bam  tfiere  were  a  great  many  loads  of  new  light 
atraw :  fhe  bam  was  thatched  with  straw,  wfiich  was  very  dry,  and 
the  imierToof  t)f  the  barn  was  covered  with  old  dry  cobwebs,  so 
Halt  Ae  fret,  like  lightning,  flew  ronnd  the  1)am  in  an  instant :  and 
Ihare  was  but  one  small  door  belonging  to  the  bam,  which  was 
dose  muhd  up,  and  conld  not  easily  be  broken  open ;  and  w^hen 
it  was  opened,  Ute  passage  was  so  narrow,  and  everybody  so  tm- 
fiatieat  to  escape,  that  the  door  was  presently  bWked  up ;  aiAl 
most  tit  ibose  wlio  did  escape,  which  were  but  very  few,  were 
forced  to  crawl  over  the  heads  and  i>odies  of  those  tliat  lay  on  a 
4]eap  at  the  door :  and  tlie  rest,  in  number  se\%nty-six,  perished 
•instantly :  and  two  more  died  of  their  wounds  within  two  days. 

Tlie 

*  The  T«tl  tcese  of  thh  fire  has  been  much  mistaken.  Sevctal  writers  have 
'd«KPibcd  it  «s  having  happened  tt  llern%^ll,  near  Cambridge.  Thecxnttt 
from  the  Register  amhcnticatcs  the  real  place  of  its  occurrence. 
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Tk  fire  was  occaftoned  by  the  aegligencetof  -a  senrant,  wto  set  a 
caadleaBdlantfaomiiior  near  a  heap  of  straw  which  wasmtlfe 
haro.  The  servant's  name  was  BicbanT  Whitaker,  of  the  fnridi 
of  Hadstock  in  Essex,  near  Linton  in  Caoibridgeshire,  who  was 
tried  iox  the  fiu!t  at  the  assizes  held  at  Caoabridge,  March  27', 
1728,  but  wa8aci|i«itted«''  The  names  of  tlie  anfortonate  auffei^hn 
ate  anoexed  to  this  rektion;  amoHig  then  were  tfeveiii  young  la- 
dies of  fefftune,  and  inany  diildrea* 

Same  adAiooal  ptrtiailars  concerning  this  sad  acddeat  wetfe 
IMiUiBhed  ia  1769,  by  the  Rev.  Thonais  Gibbons,  who  was  bom 
II  the  neighboarhood,  and  heard  many  eiroiniistanees  firom  the  tt- 
•lathFesof  fbesanrivors,  that -were  unnoticed  m  the  register.  Ht 
Iheapiae  deiit^d  iitibmiation  iVoni  a  person  named  Howe,  who 
was  in  Hie  bam  when  the  fire  commenced,  and  only  escaped  the 
IkniieB  from  the  circumstance  of  having  been  seated  tm  a  bea(A, 
which  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  springing  over  the  heads  of 
those  who  had  faHea,  and  blocked  op  the  lower  part  of  the  door- 
way. From  this  collective  evtdence  it  appears,  that  neariy  two- 
thirds  of  the  bam  were  filled  with  tmsses  of  oat-straw,  and  that 
the  barn  was  only  separated  from  a  stable,  where  many  other 
trasses  were  heaped  up,  by  a  partition  of  lath  and  fdaster. 

la  the  stable  were  two  horses  befonging  to  Mr.  Shepherd,  the 
aaster  of  the  pnppet-shew,  which  were  under  the  care  df 
Whitaker,  who  went  to  feed  them  after  the  eutertahment  was 
began,  and  bemg  desirous  of  sedng  it  without  paying  the  price  of 
admission,  became,  through  bis  eagerness  to  remove  the  fltiaw, 
which  impeded  his  observation,  the  untntentional  canse  of  fife 
Mbove  €OBi{dicafed  inkery.  When  tlie  roof  fell,  whidi  was 
scarcely  half  an  hour  from  the  commencement  of  the  fire,  the 
shrieks  and  anguish  of  the  helpless  suffierers  were  at  once  ended 
in  one  universal  silence  and  death.  The  bodies  ware  reduced  to 
a  mass  of  mangled  carcases,  half  consumed,  and  wholly  irads- 
tioguishable,  and  were  promiscuously  buried  in  two  (Hts,  dug 
for  the  purpose  in  the  church-yard.  This  dreadful  catastrophe 
was  soon  after  aotked  iu  a  sermon  preached  by  IfaeRor.r^ex- 
ander  £«hnenson,  the  vicar  jaf  tbe  parish^  fmn  the  following  noat 

ap23ioprxate 
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qipropriate  text,  selected  from  the  fourth    chapter  of  Lameff* 
tations.     Their  visage  is  blacker  than  a  coal;  they  are  not  known 
ihthettreets:  their  skin  cUaveth  to  thsir  bones;  it  is  withered,  i 
is. become  dry  like  a  stick* 

llie  principal  beauty  at  Burwell  is  its  elegant  church,  which  is 
built  in  the  style  of  architecture  mistakenly  termed  Gothic,  and, 
for  symmetry  and  accurate  proportions^  is  scarcely  exceeded  by 
any  vilbge  church  in  the  kingdom.  It  was  erected  about  twenty 
years  after  the  foundation  of  King's  College  Chapel,  Cambridge, 
and  probably  by  some  of  the  artificers  who  were  employed  in  the 
construction  of  that  fabric :  but,  M'hoever  were  the  architects^  it  is 
ffident  that  the  excellence  of  the  design,  and  masterly  manner  in 
which  it  was  executed,  could  have  originated  only  with  those  who 
were  perfectly  conversant  with  the  principles  of  their  art.  The 
windows  are  extremely  Uirge,  and  have  a  veiy  noble  appearance ; 
and  the  tower,  which  is  embrasured,  and  ornamented  with  ele- 
gant pmades,  adds  greatly  to  the  general  effect  and  grandeur  of 
the  edifice*  Above  the  point  of  the  fine  arch  vvbich  sepwates  the 
mve  firom  the  chancel,  is  a  Latin  abbreviated  inscription  in  tbe 
old  black  letter  :  this,  without  the  abbreviations,  is  as  follows. 
Orate  pro  animabus  Johannis  Benet  Johane  et  Alicie  uxorum  eftfs 
farentumque  qui  fieri  fecerunt  hunc  parietetn  ac  carpentariam 
navis  Ecclesuz  anno  domini  MUlesiwo  quadringentesimo  sexagC' 
simo  quarto.  Over  the  mscrtption  b  a  beautiful  piece  of  crocket 
work  in  stone,  bemg  a  kind  of  rose  window,  very  elegantly  diver- 
sified. The  roof  is  of  oak,  finely  carved  with  heads  and  figures 
of  strange  animals.  Over  the  window,  nearest  the  chancel,  on  the 
north  side,  is  a  piece  of  sculpture,  representuig  the  Viigin  Maiy 
between  two  angels,  with  roses  in  their  hands.  The  altar  is  neat, 
but  of  modern  workmanship. 

When  the  present  resident  Mmistei*  took  possession  of  his  bene- 
fice, about  twenty-eight  years  ago,   the  church  was  considera- 
bly 

•  The  Rev.  H.  E.  Turner,  B.  D.  For  the  chief  particulars  of  Burwell,  we 
•ra  Itkdthud  to  thia  gentlcmaii,  who  alto  conmunicaud  the  copy  of  the  Re- 
|i$tcr  above  insened. 


Vty  out  i»f  repair,  especially  the  windows,  which  were  gbatlyde* 
feced,  and  the  crocket-work  neairiy  filled  up  with  stODes  and 
mortar.  On  enquiry,  he  discovered  that  the  revenues  of  one 
hundred  acres  of  arable  land  had  been  given  to  adorn  the  church, 
and  keep  it  in  good  order;  but  the  money. was  appropriated  to 
yery  diQerent  uses.  After  some  exertion,  he  recovered  the  estates, 
though  the  writings  relative  to  the  donation  had  been  burnt,  with 
a  view  of  diverting  the  income  from  its  propo^d  destination ;  and 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  by  the  judicious  expenditure  of  the 
ffwoal  receipts,  the  church  has  been  thoroughly  repaired,  and 
restored  to  its  original  state  of  prin^iry  elegance.  The  names  of 
the  persons  who  gave  the  hundred  acres  cannot  be  affirmed  with^ 
certainty;   but  they  are  supposed  to  have  been  William  Sygar, 

Thomas  Catlyne,  and  Foster.    Bmrwell  had  anciently  two 

parishes,  and  two  Churches,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  and  St.  ^nt* 
drew.  The  tithes  of  the  former  were  given  by  Henry  the  Eighth 
to  the  University  of  Cambridge;  and  those  of  the  latter,  which  wa$ 
called  the  Dilapidated  Rectory  of  St.  Andrew,  were  purchased  by 
Ike  University  about  a  century  afterwards.  The  ruins  of  the  west 
end  of  thu  Church  have  been  removed  within  the  last  thirty  year% 
and  the  church-yard  converted  into  pasture  ground. 

The  length  of  this  village  is  upwards  of  three  quarters  of  a 
mile :  it  consbts  chiefly  of  one  irregular  street.  The  houses  are 
built  with  a  peculiar  kmdof  stone,  obtained  from  the  neighbouring 
pits;  and  many  of  the  inclosures  m  the  vicinity  are  surrounded 
with  it  This  stone  is  famous  for  making  excellent  lime. 
Pyrites,  and  many  sharks'  teeth,  in  good  preservation,  have  been 
found  in  the  pits  wherein  it  is  dug*  The  population  appears  to 
have  increased  within  the  last  century,  and  the  houses  are  at 
present  insufficient  to  supply  residences  to  the  families  who  wish 
to  live  in  the  village.  The  male  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed 
in  agriculture,  and  the  women  in  spinning.  The  parish  contains 
7000  acres,  3o00  of  which  are  fen  lands,  that  are  frequently 
overflowed  in  wet  seasons.  .Of  the  remaining  quantity,  2000 
acres  are  appropriated  to  the  growth  of  com.  The  seed  wheat 
they  produ<^  is  m  high  repute,  and  much  sought  after  by  the  far- 
I  of  the  northern  counties,  as  it  grows  faster,  and  comes  earlier 
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to  the  sickle,  than  diat' which  is  produced  of  iii<»t  eHier  ps- 
risbes.  The  number  of  houses  is  271;  that  of  inhabitaiits  1250; 
of  these  59^  are  mries,  and  656  females. 

CHIPPENHAM  PARK  is  situated  near  the  eastern  botmdaiy 
of  the  county,  within  four  miles  of  Newmarket.  This  manor  was 
given  by  William  de  Mandeville,  Earl  of  Essex,  in  the  year  1184, 
to  the  Society  of  Knights  Hospitallen,  who  made  it  a  Preoeptory 
to  their  principal  estabKdinient  in  London.  On  the  Dissolutioft 
it  was  granted  to  Edward,  first  Lord  NorA,  but  afterwards  be- 
came the  property  of  Sir  Thomas  Revet,  who  died,  and  was  buried 
here,  m  the  year  1582.  About  the  middle  €f{  the  seventeenth  een- 
tnry  it  was  possessed  by  Sir  Francis  Russel,  Bart  whose  daughter 
narried  Henry  Cromwell,  the  fourth  son  of  the  Protector.  Sir 
Edward  Russel  (created  Earl  of  Qrford  from  the  memorable  bat- 
de  of  La  Hogue)  resided  here  firnn  the  year  l6S0  to  1726,  and  had 
a  magnificent  hons^  erected  by  Inigo  Jones.  .  He  also  had  a- path 
and  grounds  laid  out  according  to  the  then  prevailing  Botch  taste^ 
and  is  reported  to  have  expended  50,0001.  on  the  biiiidmgs  and 
necessary  appendages.  On  his  death,  in  1727,  it  descended  to 
Lord  Sandys,  who  had  married  the  Eari's  great  niece,  and  has 
since  been  possessed  by  several  persons,  one  of  whom,  Drumnioad 
•Smith,  Esq.  had  a  small  hunting  box  erected  in  the  phee  of  the 
noble  mansion,  which  was  taken  down,  and  the  materiab  sold. . 
John  Tharp,  Esq.  the  present  proprietor,  purchased  the  demesne 
in  179I9  and  has  so  considerably  mcreased  it,  that  it  now  confahis 
nearly  70OO  acres. 

Many  great  improvements  have  been  effected  on  the  estate 
since  it  became  the  property  of  this  gentleman,  who  has  expended 
laiige  sums  in  draining,  planting,,  and  inclosing.  The  paik  has 
been  modernized,  and  extended  to  350  acres.  A  beautiful  sheet 
of  water,  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  has  also'beea 
laid  out  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Eames,  and,  latterly,  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Lapedge.  The  Lodges  at  the  entrance  of  the  park  dis- 
play much  elegance,  lliey  were  erected  by  Mr.  Sandys,  and 
their  situation  is  commanding  and  pleasant.  The  pleasure  grounds 
and  gardens  range  along  the  sides  of  the  canal,  and  contain  seve- 
ral pleasant  waUcSy  wilh  twenty^five  acres  of  woodland.    The  Hot* 

*      house 


houae  is  at  preseDt  unfmisbed;  but  when  completed,  theejLtsnti^f 
glass  will  be  upwards  of  440  feet  in  kagth.  Its  piinqpsd  pr9diiqe 
are  grapes,  of «  superior  quality  and  size;  but,  besides  thes^  it 
contains  sonne  yaluable  exotics,  particularlj  a  Guava  tree,  which 
bas  boroe  fruit,  yet  not  of  that  lich  flavour  wtuoh  dustiqguisbes  it 
ia  its  native  diniate.  The  plaotations  are  very  conaideraUe. 
They  chiefly  consist  of  oak,  beech,  elm,  Spanish  chesnut,  aod 
spruee  and  Scotch  firs.  Tho  auipb^r  of  treat  planted  by  Mr* 
Ibarp  IS  upwards  of  two  miUioivi. 

The  Mansion  is  built  wjtb  bnoks,  and  stuccoed;  bqt,  with  the  tj^ 
ception  of  the  following  original  ps^ntiofm  it  contains  little  r^ 
narkable.  St.  John,  a  Madona,  a  Megdalen,  and  the  Trinity,  hy 
Carh>  Doki:  Rinaldo  and  Armida,  and  9  Magdfilen,  ky  Quer- 
ehino:  and  David  and  Goliath^  by  Guido.  The  owner  pf  this 
teat  has  a  new  edifice  in  contemphition,  the  designs  for  wfaiohy  we 
an  iofenned,  possess  considerable  elegwoe. 

Tbe  parish  of  Cbippenham  was  indosed  about  ten  yeafs  9gO. 
It  contains  3000  acres,  which  are  tithe  fiee*  end  let  on  leaaef  ^ 
twenty  ycais.  The  annual  interest  of  sev^ml  small  donations  is 
sqipropiiated  to  relieve  the  poor.  The  neat  Jkhool^Houset  oppK^- 
«te  the  tower  of  the  Chureh,  was  erscted,  in  1714,  by  the  Eari  of 
OHM,  who  settkd  201.  yearly  on  a  sehooltoiaster,  as  a  neeooi- 
pence  for  educating  all  the  indigent  children  of  the  village,  Th^ 
noniber  of  the  inliabitants  is  6S9;  of  these  S71  nre  males,  and 
258  females. 

LANDWADE  is  a  small  parish  belonging  to  Sir  Charles  Hinde 
Cotton,  whose  ancestors  became  possessed  of  the  estate  by  a  maiA- 
nsge  with  the  heiress  of  Joa  de  Hastings  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
tbe  Third :  tbe  remains  of  the  ancient  family  mansion  are  suff- 
louaded  by  a  spacious  moat.  The  whole  parish,  which  contains 
hot  two  farm-houses,  and  a  water-mill,  is  leased  out  into  two 
terns.  Tbe  Church  is  said  to  hmre  been  etecled  by  Sir  Walter 
Cotton,  between  400  and  500  years  ago:  it  is  not  under  any  eo- 
desiastieal  jurisdiction,  being  built  only  for  the  accommodation  o^ 
Ae  family,  wbose  burial-place  it  has  continued  to  be  ever  since 
came  into  their  possession.  It  contains  some  very 
K  2  handsoiat 
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fismdsome  monuments  of  white  marble;  with  eiRgies  of  several  of 
the  Cottons,  male  and  female. 

FORDHAIVf  was  anciently  the  seat  of  a  smalt  Priort,  founded 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third.  At  the  Dissolution,  its  possessions, 
valued  at  ^C^l.  Ids.  4d.  were  granted  to  Philip  Paris,  Esq.  and 
Margaret  his  wife.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  this  manor 
was  the  property  of  William  Russel,  Esq.  (a  younger  branch  of 
the  Russels  of  Chippenham,)  who  married  a  grand-daughter  of  the 
Protector  Cromwell,  and  had  a  numerous  fiitnily,  some  of  whom 
were  reduced  to  great  distress  through  the  conduct  of  their  pa- 
tents, who  dissipated  their  income  by  needless  expenditure.  About 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century  this  estate  was  purchased  by  Ad- 
miral Sir  Charles  Wager,  who  re-butlt  the  Manor-House,  which  he 
sold  soon  afterwards  to  GoTemor  Harrison,  whose  daughter  cod- 
▼eyed  it  by  marriage  to  the  late  Viscount  Townsend.  James 
Metcalf,  Esq.  the  late  possessor,  sold  it  to  Francis  Noble,  who 
pulled  it  down  for  the  materials.  The  number  of  inhabitants  of 
this  parish  is  700;  that  is,  359  males,  and  34-1  females. 

SPINNEV  ABBEY,  near  Soham,  was  the  seat  of  Henry  Crom- 
well, fourth  son  of  the  Protector,  by  whom  he  was  appointed  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  in  which  station  his  integrity  and  talents  pro- 
tnred  him  the  esteem  of  every  party.  After  the  Restoration,  he 
retired  to  Chippenham,  where  he  resided  with  his  father  and  his 
brother- in*law  nearly  six  years.  He  then  removed  to  his  estate  at 
Spinney  Abbey,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days,  "  de- 
soenduig,''  says  Dr.  Gibbons,  ''  from  the  toilsome  grandeur  of 
governing  men,  to  the  humble  and  happy  occupatbn  of  hus- 
bandry." In  this  retirement  he  was  visited  by  Charles  the  Second, 
who,  on  returning  to  Newmarket  afler  the  diversion  of  hare  hunt- 
ing in  the  vicinity  of  Spinney  Abbey,  in  September,  l671,  ex- 
pressed a  wish  for  refreshment,  and  being  informed  by  a  courtier, 
that  a  very  honest  gentleman  resided  in  the  neighbourliood,  who 
would  think  it  an  honour  to  entertain  his  Majesty,  desired  to  be 
conducted  to  his  mansion.  On  entering  the  farn»-yard,  which  led 
to  the  house,  one  of  the  King's  attendants  took  np  a  mudc-foifc, 
and  throwing  it  across  his  shoulder,  walked  in  a  stately  manner 
before  Mr.  Cromwell,  who  was  then  in  the  yard,  wondering  at  the 
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-miniber  o^  his  vUtors,  and  still  nore  so  at  this  ccremoDy,  which 
even  surprized  the  laughter-loving  Charles,  who  enqitired  ify 
meaniug.  **  Sire,"  said  the  muck-foik  bearer,  "  the  gentleman  be- 
fore whom  I  am  now  carrying  this  implement  of  husbandry,  is  Mr. 
Henry  Cromwell,  to  whom  I  had  the  honof  of  being  mace-bearer 
when  he  was  in  Ireland."  The  Monarch  smiled ;  but  Mr.  Crom- 
well thrilled  with  confusion.  .  Tliis,  however,  was  soon  removed 
by  the  ease  and  gaiety  of  hb  Royal  guest ;  and  the  hungry  com- 
pany having  been  treated  with  much  hospitality  by  the  generous 
Hemy,  departed  from  bis  table  with  expressions  of  gratulatioti  and 
pleasure*.  Mr.  Cromwell  died  the  twenty-thkd  of  March, 
1673-4,  of  that  dreadful  disorder,  the  stone,  and  was  buried  with* 
10  the  communion  rails  of  Wicken  Church. 

The  estate  descended  to  his  son  Oliver,  on  whose  death,  in 
1685,  it  devolved  on  his  brother  Henry,  who,  after  several  years 
possession,  was  obliged  to  sell  it,  through  the  enthusiasm  of  his 
wife,  in  support  of  the  dissenting  interest.  It  was  afterwards  the 
property  o(  Lord  Orford,  who  bequeatlied  it  Lady  Tipping;,  his 
sistv*  By  thi^  lady  it  was  devised  to  her  two  daughters,  who  bad 
nairied  Lord  Sandys  and  Lord  Archer. 

SOHAM,  OK  MONEYS  SOHAM. 

As  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  a  large  irregular  town,  situated 
near  the  borders  of  the  fens,  and  had  formerly  a  dangerous  meer, 
or  lake,  on  its  south-western  side,  of  nearly  1400  acres.  This 
has  been  drained  and  cultivated,  and  the  soil  being  uncommonly 
prolific,  is  let  at  a  proportionable  rent."  St.  Fclix^  the  first  Bishop 
of  East  Anglia,  founded  a  Monastery,'  and  placed  an  e|)iscopal 
See  here,  as  early  as  630.  But  this  was  removed  to  Duniwich,  in 
little  more  than  200  }car.s;  the  Danes;  under  the  commalid  ef 
Inguar  and  Hubba,  having  destroyed  the  Monastery,  and  slaughter- 
ed the  Monk%  in'870/  The  great  Chtjrch,  built  by  Lirttingus, 
a  Saxon  Nobleman,  was  burnt  at  the  same  time ;  but  some 
▼esKges  of  its  ruins  are  still  remaining.  The  present  Church  is  a 
^lacious  edifice,  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  having  a  tower  at  the 
west  end,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  ornamented  with  a  t^selated 
K  3  work, 

*  Noble's  Mcrooiri  of  the  ProtectozBte  House  of  Cromwell. 
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ivotk,  ^MipaneA  t(  tStnU.    Iti  fbe  Cbovth-Yttd  is  iht  Miowwf 
q[)ita{»h  <m  the  faead-Mone  of  a  grate. 

ifetfllicsuae,  1I15. 
Here  lies  Doctor  Ward^  wkon 

You  knew  well  before : 
He  wat  kind  to  his  neighboar, 

Goo<l  to  the  poor. 

Tiie  entry  iq  the  register  conceraiDg  this  remarkable  instance  et 
tongivity  being  nearly  obliterated  from  age,  was  re-written  by  the 
hte  Vicar,  and  now  stands  thus  : 

March  26,  1640. 

Doc  John  Ward, 

Aged  ia5. 

Thoibtt  Witoon,  Contestot,  Vicar,  1795. 

The  chief  produce  of  the  place  is  from  the  dairies ;  and  chee^ 
of  an  excellent  quality,  and  vety  similar,  both  in  taste  and  flavour,  * 
to  the  Stilton,  is  made  here.  The  children  of  the  poor  inhabi- 
tants are  educated  in  a  large  Charity-School  under  two  Masters, 
He  population  amounts  to  96I  males,  and  1043  females.  Some 
Roman  urns  have  been  found  in  this  neighbourhood.  The  mar- 
ket has  been  discontimied  naay  years,  probably  on  the  rise  of 
Newmarket. 

WICKEN  was  formerly  possessed  by  the  Gernon  family,  from 
whom,  about  the  i^ign  of  Edward  the  Third,  it  was  conveyed  by 
marriage  to  the  Peytom,  Sir  Henry  Peyton,  Bart,  was  Cust^s 
Rotulorum  of  this  county  in  the  ^ign  of  Charles  the  First,  but 
was  deprived  of  his  office  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  He  was 
afterwards  an  mveterate  enemy  to  the  Royal  cause,  and  wrote  a 
pamphlet  to  justify  the  manner  of  the  King^s  death,  which  he  en> 
titled  The  Divine  Catastroplic  qf  the  Kingly  Houk  qfthe  Stuarts. 
In  the  fifteenth  of  Edward  the  Second,  Mary,  widow  of  Sir 
Humphrey  Bassingburu,  who  owned  the  Manor,  granted  a  mes- 
suage in  this  village,  and  several  pieces  of  land,  to  the  Monastery 
at  Spinney  Abbey,  on  condition  that  they  should  constantly  main- 
tain seven  aged  men,  by  givipg  each  of  them  a  farthing  loaf,  a 
herring,  and  a  pennyworth  of  ale,  daily;  and  every  year  three 
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tils  of  liiwn,  a  wooUeo  ganKnt,  »  -pair  of  rfittti»  and  £00  try 
Ujah  for  Mag.  The  BUMber  of  mde  mMittBliU  of  thfainrah  il 
314,  tftwt  of  females  d04.  8ei«nl  indifiduib  of  the  Cfonwdl 
fimnly,  Wsides  the  Hemy  CfeonnvcU  above  meiitioiiod,  Me  boriei 
ID  Wickeo  ObBKh.  Among  then,  is  Elizaibedi,  the  PiOttetMr^ 
hdfy  on  whoee  gnve^stane  is  diis  plain  ioscnptifln : 

ExxzABtrRA  Ckomwbll,  detly 

Ofauc  xvi.  <Ue  Septembrisy 

Aoao  Cbrisd  MDCLXXil  Aanoq, 

i£utis  LXXIIII. 

The  inscription  to  record  the  memor}i  of  Henry  Cromwell, 
who  lies  close  to  his  mother,  is  en(»ven  on  a  black  marble  slab 
in  these  words :     « 

JIsN&ieos  Cfto««nxi.,  4it  StivjiBY*  6hikwtitt* 
DieMARTii  MtMo  Christi  UBCLXXlll. 

Annoq.  i£tatis  XLVIIi 

On  the  fmve-stoae  of  JBlizabeth,  Henry's  wife,  is  this  inscription : 

£i.EZABSTEA  Umr  Jffiimci  Ommeif 

Obiit  7  die  AprilU  An«.  1687. 

Annoq.  j£tatis  suae  5a* 


ELY. 

TuE  City  of  ELY  b  situated  on  a  considerable  eminence  in  the 
Isle  of  Ely,*  which  was  denominated  by  the  Saxons,  Suth  Gurwa; 
bat,  according  to  Bede,  obtained  the  name  of  Elgc,  or  Eligf 
from  (he  abundance  of  eels  produced  in  the  fens  and  waters  that 
encompassed  it.  Other  writers  have  derived  the  appellation  of 
this  district  from  the  Britisli  word  Helig^  signifying  willows,  which 
grew  on  the  ble  in  great  quantities. 

K4  The 

*  **  The  Isle  of  Ely,  sttictly  speiklng,  is  that  large  tnet  df  high  hnd  eo^ 
conpaiied  with  fe<tt  that  were  formerly  overflowed  with  water,  of  which 
Ely  b  the  priocipal  place,  and  gives  name  to  the  whole,  in  which  are  included 
alio,  the  villages  of  Stretham  and  Thetford,  Wilburton,  Hadenham,  Sotton, 
Mepal,  Witcham,  Wentfoith,  Whic4iford,  Downham,  and  Chetisham,  making 
coUectiTely  but  one  island.  Littleport,  Coveney,  and  Stnntney,  dioitgh 
sonctiiaa  reckoned  fast  of  it,  wcie,  in  their  or^guiat  ttate,  diajoioed  by  small 
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'  Tbe  origiiial  fletdemoit  appears  to  Jwre  been  about  a  mile  from 
the  present  city,  at  a  place  called  CratemiwMf  Aow  called  Crateu* 
doa  Field,  where,  soon  after  tlie  introductioo  of  GhrisUaBifey  into 
tte  kingdom  of  East  Anglta,  Ethelbcit,  the  principal  Saion  Kin^ 
fcuodfid.a  Church,  throngh  the  persuasions  of  Aygnstine,  Aich- 
bishop  of  Canterbuiy;  but  the  minbters  whom  he  bad  plaoed 
there  to  perform  the  divine  ordinances,  were,  driven  away  by 
Penda,  King  of  Mercia,  and  tbe  place  reduced  to  a  desart  The 
next  attempt,  which  arose  from  tbe  piety  of  Btheldreday  daugliter 
of  Anna,  King  of  East  Anglia,  and  Hereswitha,  his  Queen,  proved 
more  successful. 

'  Etheldreda  was  bom  about  (he  year  6S0,  at  Exning,  in  SnflfoUr. 
At  a  very  early  period  she  resolved  to  devote  herself  to  the  service 
of  God,  and  ibrnied  the  design  of  retaining  her  vii^nity^  which  in 
that  age  was  regarded  as  essential  to  Christian  perfection.  This 
she  accomplished  under  the  bperadon  of  many  difficulties,  for  she 
was  twice  married:  once  by  the  authority  of  her  parents;  and  a 
second  time  throngli  the  influence  of  htr  unck  Ethelwold,  then 
King  of  East  Anglia. 

''  Tonbert,  her  first  husband,  was  a  principal  Nobleman  aRKNig 
the  East  Angles,  being  one  of  those  E^dermcHy  or  Princes,  after* 
wards  called  EorUs  and  ComitcSf  who  in  tbe  Saxon  times  held 
one  or  more  districts  hereditarily,  and  in  tee,  or  by  royal  gnnt ; 
and  with  the  Bishops  composed  the  supreme  Council  of  the  na- 
tion.'** Having  prevailed  on  him  to  refrain  from  the  consumma- 
tion of  ther  marriage  rites,  they  lived  together  three  years,  wbeo 
Tonbert  died,  and  Etheldreda  came  into  full  possession  of  the  Isk 
of  Ely,  which  had  been  settled  on  her  in  dower. 

ITic 

intervali  of  fenny  ground,  and  therefore  were  distinct  islands  of  themselves. 
This  tract  is  about  seven  miles  in  length,  and  four  in  breadth.  But  the  whole 
.  district  md;  called  the  Isle  of  Ely,  extends  from  the  bridge  at  Tyd  oi|  the 
north,  to  Upwere  on  the  south,  28  miles  in  length  ;  and  from  Mot*j  or  BuAtp's 
Del/  on  ihc  east,  to  the  river  JVlrn*,  near  Peterborough,  on  the  west,  %^  miles, 
in  breadth.  Tbii  district,  besides  the  places  above  mentioned,  includes  seve- 
ral considerable  towns  and  villages,  as  Wisbech,  Wh|ttlesey,  Dodington,  March, 
I«evcrington,  Newton,  Chatteris,  3ec"  BtiUAam'f  Hutory  of  Ehf. 

*  Gou^h'i  Additipna  to.Camde& 
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The  teapoial  jtmcKetion  which  the  Biahop  of  tbb  See  now 
pomnesy  »  P^itly  the  same  as  Tonbeit  was  Uivested  with,  and 
which,  on  his  death,  descended  to  Etbeldieda.  This  My  intrusted 
its  management  to  Ovin,  who  was  called  "  the  upper  Eolda-mam 
of  her  hoQseboid  f  and  went  herself  into  retirement,  intending  to 
pass  the  rema-'nder  of  her  days  in  acta  of  devotion,  accompanied 
hy  a  few  particular  ftiends,  whom  she  had  chosen  for  their  reli« 
gious  qualifications.  Having  continued  a  considerable  thne  in  so* 
litude,  her  hand  was  again  solicited  by  Prince  Egfrid,  son  of 
Oswy,  King  of  Northumberbind,  whom  she  at. length  married; 
but,  accordmg  to  tlie  narrations  of  Bede,  and  other  historians, 
lived  with  him  twelve  years  without  conceding  her  viiginity, 
which  she  app^^rs  to  have  guarded  by  a  private  agreement  made 
with  the  Prince  before  marriage* 

On  the  death  of  Oswy,  in  the  year  67  0,  Egfrid  aacceeded  to 
the  throne;  but  Royalty  had  no  influence  over  the  mind  of  Etbel- 
dieda, who  preferred  dobtered  seclnsioa  tocourtly  splendor.  Her 
ideas  of  religioMS  duties  continuing  the  same^  sbe  requested  her 
husband's  pemMssion  to  leave  the  court,  aud  retire  to  seme  Mo- 
nastery, where  she  might  have  more  leisure  to  attend  the  duties  of 
devotion.  Wearied  with  her  importunity,  be  gave  consent;  and 
she  entered  and  received  the  sacred  veil  in  tbe  Monasteiy  of  Col- 
dingham;  but  Egfrid's  esteem  for  her  increasing,  he  resolved,  as 
penuasioos.were  meffectual,  to  remove  her  by  force.  Etheldreda  ' 
obtaunng  a  knowledge  of  this  design,  left  her  retirement,  aud  fled 
to  the  Isle  of  Ely.  The  King  pursued,  and,  according  to  the  ^ 
Monkidi  Legends,  overtook  ber  near  a  rocky  eminence,  whither 
the  Queen  sought  refuge,  and  was  suddenly  surrounded  by  water, 
which  continued  to  encompass  her  for  several  days.  Eglrid  be« 
lieving  this  to  be  an  interposition  of  heaven  in  her  favour,  retired 
to  York,  and  permitted  her  to  pursue  her  journey. 

When  Etheldreda  arrived  in  the  isle,  she  at  first  designed  to 
repair  the  old  Church  of  Etbelbert's  foundation,  and  erect  a  Mo- 
nastery near  it;  but  the  qpot  on  which  Ely  is  now  situated  being 
closer  to  the  river,  and  more  pleasant,  she  altered  her  determina-^ 
tion,  and  began  the  buildings  near  the  site  of  the  present  Cathe- 
dral, about  the  year  673,  aud  in  a  little  time  assembled  a  nume- 
rous 


roa9  (SOngi^gatioti  of  religious  persons. .  Her  estaMiJtiinent  was  not 
Ht  any  patticulM'  Order ;  but  the  strictness  of  their  nminer  of  Hfk 
may  be  estimafeed  from  tlie  conduct  of  fitbeldreda,  wlien  tlbfe  became 
Abbess,  ivbidi  is  thus  described  by  Bede:  *  From  her  first  en- 
tranee  on  ber  oflUce,  she  never  wore  vuy  Knen,  but  only  wooHen 
garments.  6be  usually  ate  only  twice  a  day,  except  on  tbe 
greater  fesdtals,  or  in  times  of  sidmess;  and  if  her  health  per- 
mitted, she  never  returned  to  bed  after  matins,  which  were  held 
at  midnight,  but  continued  her  prayers  in  Hie  Chuceh  till  break  of 
day.*  The  high  opinion  entertained  of  her  sanctity,  induced  se- 
veral dignified  persons  to  become  her  converts,  and  live  vnder  her 
direcdon,  partkulariy  Iter  eldest  sister,  Sexbutga,  Queen  of  Ketift; 
£nrnenilda,  ber  daughter,  Queen  of  Mercia;  and  her  daugbter, 
the  Princess  Werburga;  who  all  socceeded  to  the  govemment  of 
the  Monastery,  and,  with  Etheldreda,  were  for  many  oentiiries 
regarded  as  saints. 

The  maintenance  of  the  Society  was  defrayed  by  Ihe  prdllts 
arising  from  the  government  of  the  Isle  of  Ely,  which  was  scaled 
on  the  Monastery  by  the  Royal  foundress,  and  eonimied  with  «■ 
its  immunities  and  privileges  t^  the  Pope.  On  the  death  of  Bthul- 
dreda,  she  was  placed  in  a  wooden  coffin,  -aiid,  by  her  expreas 
order,  buried  hi  the  common  cemetery  of  the  Nmis;  bat  ber  body 
was  removed  sixteen  years  afterwards  hito  the  Chuieb,  md  depo- 
sited in  an  elegant  marble  coffin,  whfeh  the  Monks  bad  Ibund  near 
the  waits  of  tlie  ruined  city  of  GrdtUaceoMer,  This  tcanslation 
was  made  on  the  seventeenth  of  October,  6:96,  which  day  was 
afterwards  deemed  a  festival,  and  still  retains  a  frface  in  our  Ca- 
•lendar.  When  the  body  was  removed,  the  fie^h  was  6omHi,.aiid 
free  from  corruptkm.  Tarious  miracles  were  attributed  lober 
wooden  coffin,  and  the  clotiies  in  which  «he  had  been  inteii«d; 
and  a  spring,  ftmoni  fot  its  heaifaig  qualities,  was  «iid  to  bave 
burst  forth  from  the  spot  where  die  bad  Arst  been  buried. 

Werbui^  was  the  last  Abbess  whose  name  has  descended  to  us, 
tliough  the  Monastery  continued  nader  the  order  and  discipline 
established  by  St.  EthehJreda  for  Iff  years;  and  its  mniates  re- 
manied  in  peace  and  security  till -about  tbe  year  670,  when  the 
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|Au:e  ef  i^Stmeai  wu  discovfited  by  Hie  Bmes,  who  itiviided  the* 
Me,  and,  though  at  fifst  repulsed  by  the  hrvtety  of  the  mfaaM- 
tents,  letarned  in  great  nuntbei^,  and  overcame  every  defensive 
tfbrt.  The  Danes  marched  mimediately  to  the  inonastery,  put 
flie  rel^ioits  to  the  tword,  set  fire  to  the  church  and  other  buHd* 
mg^  and  departed  kNided  whh  the  spoil,  not  only  of  the  town  ami 
teonailery,  iMit  dso  of  aH  the  neighhoufvig  places,  whose  inhatyi* 
tants  had  deposited  their  vahiables  at  Ely  tor  betteir  secutity. 
'  Reorhed,  King  of  Meitia,  who  had  levied  an  army  to  pursue 
tSie  Danes,  asaexed  the  [urisdictton  of  the  Isle,  and  the  revenue^ 
wf  the  Monastery,  to  the  Ciown,  which  retaiitedtfaem  till  the  reign 
cpf  Edgar,  who  inthnated  an  intention  of  restoring  the  ancient  ino« 
Mstety  to  Ethehvold,  Bishop  of  Wincfaester.  This  prelate  havttig 
ptwided,  monks,  and  ejected  some  seculars  who  had  repaired  the 
iUes  of  the  cbuidi,  and  recomaienced  divine  worship,  agreed 
frith  ttfe  Khig  for  the  surrender  of  the  whf^e  district  of  4he  ble  of 
Sly.  The  charter  grated  hV  Edgar,  is  dated  at  Wlfarfutrt,  m  the 
year  970.  It  provides  %v  the- surrender  of  the  Isle,  with  aH  its 
appurtenances,  privileges,  power  to  try  causes,  &e.  in  consideta- 
tioo  «f  shcty  Hides  of  huid»  and  KXH.  in  money,  and  a  eruci&i  of 
gold,  t<»  be  ghren  to  the  King. 

t%e  fiM  Abbot  of  the  restored  monastery  was  Brithnoth,  wlio 
was  appomted  by  Edgar,  and  exerted  himself  to  complete  Hie  le- 
Jiafaa  of  the  Cbmth,  which,  when  finished,  was  dedicated,  by  the 
celebrated  Archbishop  Dunstan,  to  St.  P^ter  and  the  Virgib 
Uaiy.  The  abbdt  was  assisted  in  the  business  of  bis  office  by 
Leo,  a  monk,  who  greatly  contributed  to  the  security  of  the  pos* 
sessidna  of  the  monastery,  by  procuring  a  meeting  of  the  principal 
inhaWtants  of  the  Me,  «ad  the  adjoining  counties,  in  which  the 
lights  of  the  society  were  ascertained,  and  the  boundaries  of  their 
estates  discussed,  and  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  tlie  whole  as- 
'senibly.  On  this  occasion,  a  deep  ditch  was  made  throqgh  the 
fins,  and  called  Abbat'n  or  BUhap^s  Delf^,  as  a  niemorbl,  and 

boundary 

*  '*  The  ditch  that  croaet  the  road  from  Stuntney  to  Soham,  having  a  bridge 
«iver  it,  ciNod  3>etf  Bndge,  (robuilt  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  in  176^,)  is  the 
vtmott  boiuuUry  of  the  lale  of  Ely  en  that  side,  aid  is,  without  doubt,  the 
s  that  wi»  caUed  Bi>hop*»*Dclf."  Bentham'f  History  of  Ely. 
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boundary  between  the  respective  possessions.  Tbe  property  of 
the  cburcb  was  mucb  augmeoted  by  tbe  Urge  purchases  of  land 
made  by  the  abbot,  who  is  said  to  have  been  slaio  b^  the  orders  of 
Queen  JBlfrida,  whose  servants  heated  sharp-pointed  jr^ns  in  the 
fire,  and  thrust  them  into  his  body  beneath  his  arm-pits.  This 
gsurder  continued  undiscovered  till  the  contrition  of  Elfrida  for 
the  assassination  of  Edward,  her  son^n-law,  induced  her  to  confess 
it  with  her  other  crimes. 

From  this  period  till  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  the  abbey  conti- 
nued to  flourish  greatly,  its  possessions  being  increased  by  the  gifts 
of  i^aory  benefactors,  but  .particularly  by  Leofwin,  a  Saxon  Nor 
bleman,  who  rebuilt  and  enlarged  the  south  side  of  the  churcbi 
and  Duke  Brithnolh,  who  was  killed  by  the  Danes  at  Maiden,  i^ 
$ssei,  and  buried  in  the  choir  at  Ely.  The  privileges  of  the  ;diOt 
nastery  were  confirmed  by  King  Canute,  and  again  by  Edward  the 
Confessor,  who  received  the  early  part  of  bis  education. heijs,  and 
granted  the  a()bot  a  new  charter,  which  enumerati^d  all  the  j[k>v- 
sessions,  rights  and  privileges  of  tbe  cliurch,,  and  was  confirmed 
by  Pope  Victor  the  Second, 

During  the  confusions  occasioned  by  the  Norman  Invasion,  the 
abbey  was  deprived  of  many  estates;  and  Thurstan,  the  seventh 
abbot,  being  fearful  that  its  whole  possessions  would  be  seized  by 
the  Conqueror,  resolved  to  support  the  interest  of  Edgar  Etheling, 
whom  he  considered  as  the  real  heir  to  the  Crown,  and  gave  assis* 
tance  and  shelter  to  several  English  Lords,  that  were  determined 
to  defend  their  country  from  the  domination  of  one  whom  they 
regarded  as  an  usurper.  Tbe  natural  strength  of  the  kle  of  Ely 
was  supposed  capable  of  resi&tiug  the  progress  of  Williafn's  army; 
and,  among  other  noblemen,  Edwin,  Earl  of  Chester;  Morcar, 
Earl  of  Northumberland;  and -Hcreward,  son  of  Leofric,  Lord  of 
Brunne,  in  Liocohisliire,  sought  refuge  in  it,  while  insurrections 
were  raising  in  difierent  quarters  of  the  kingdom.  Hereward  was 
elected  General,  and  exerted  his  military  talents  in  the  necessaiy 
measures  to  defend  the  Isle  from  the  expected  attack  of  the  Nor- 
mans, who  invested  it  in  tbe  summer  of  IO69. 

William  commanded  the  assaihmts  in  person,  and  attempted  lo 
force  a  passage  on  the  western  side,  by  forming  a  causeway  over 

tbe 
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the  fens,*  of  straw,  wood,  and  bags  of  earth ;  hot  the  work  was  ob» 
structed  by  Hereward  in  several  suecessful  rallies.  Some  distur- 
bances in  the  north  of  England  breaking  out  about  the  same  pe- 
riod, the  King  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege,  to  which,  howeTcr, 
he  returned  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1 070,  and  encamped  on  a 
spot  op]>osite  to  Aldrey,  where  a  neck  of  firm  h!nd,  stretching  into 
tbe  ten,  rendered  the  passage  into  the  Isle  narrower  tlian  in  any 
other  part.  From  this  spot  he  carried  on  the  work ;  but  the  water 
having,  by  its  weight,  destroyed  a  dam  which  he  had  formed 
across  the  river,  he  retired  to  Brandon,  on  the  eastern  sid^  of  the 
Isle,  where,  in  a  council  of  war,  it  was  resolved  to  renew  the  at- 
tack from  the  same  point.  Hereward,  who  had  attended  tlie 
conncil  in  disguise,  returned  in  the  habit  of  a  fisherman,  and  set 
fire  to  the  magazines  of  straw  and  timber  which  William's  troops 
had  collected,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  confusion,  made  a  sue- 
cessful sally  with  his  boats,  and  destroyed  the  forts  which  his  ene- 
mies had  erected  * 

The  King,  inflamed  with  resentment  at  these  repeated  dbaslers, 
proceeded  to  Cambridge,  where  he  alienated  all  the  estates  and 
manors  of  the  monastery,  situate  without  the  Isle,  to  his  Norman 
followers.  This  was  the  surest  mode  of  extorting  tbc  submission 
of  the  monks ;  bat  as  the  English  officers  fed  at  their  tables,  with 
their  arms  m  constant  readiness  for  use,  they  dared  not  offer  lo 
make  terms  with  the  King,  till  they  were  in  some  distress  for  pro- 
visions; but  even  then  their  persuasions  were  inef&ctual ;  for  their 
guests  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  agree  to  their  designs.  Wish* 
ing,  however,  to  make  their  ovm  peace  with  the  Sovereign,  the  ab- 

bol, 

*  The  camp  that  was  occttpied  by  the  Conqueror's  army  when  he  besieged 
the  Isle  of  Kly,  is  still  visible  at  the  south  ead  of  Aldrey.Causey,  withia  tbe 
manor  of  Wivclingham,  and  is  corruptly  called  Bdsars  Itills. — **  That  thia 
camp  recei/ed  its  name  from  Belasius,  or  Bclasis,  one  of  the  Conqueror's  gene- 
rals in  this  expedition,  is  evident  fiom  a  manuscript  now  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, entitled,  Story  found  m  the  Isle  ^ Eiy,  in  which  are  these  words:  We 
endured  tke  violent  threats  of  the  Normans  seven  yean  together,  uniylt  such 
tymc  as  Belasyvs,  gtnerall  of  the  Kyng's  army  in  thys  service,  of  whom  ceitaio 
Uylify  which  M  the  south  end  of  Aldreth  Causey  were  built  for  the  safety  of 
the  Armyes,  took  their  names,  which  we  now  by  corrupt  speech  call  Belsars 
HtUcs,  dec"    BemhamU  Ify,  f^e  1O4. 
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botf  with  Mveral  of  bis  monks,  left  Ely  ftmkij,  and  went  t# 
WMiiani  at  Warwick,  where  they  implored  bis  fNltdou;  aiid  the 
abbot,  in  a  secret  iterview,  having  informed  the  KJogof  the  beat 
meaiiures  for  reducing  the  Isle,  and  promised  to  use  his  greatest 
evertions  to  compel  its  defenders  to  obedience,  returned  with  lua 
followers  to  Ely. 

In  the  ensuing  year,  the  Islanders  receifed  reinforcements  from 
their  friends  in  ScotUind,  and  the  north  of  England. '  But  Wil- 
liam being  resolved  to  crush  their  rising  hopes,  marched  a  large 
amy  to  re-commence  the  siege.  He  then  gave  orders  for  the 
completion  of  the  causeway,  which,  after  several  months  severe 
labor,  was  perfected,  and  strengthened  by  forts  and  militaiy  en- 
gines. The  soldiers  were  now  ordered  to  proceed,  but  soon  found 
their  march  impeded  by  some  deep  waters,  which  faiy  hetweeu 
tbem  aud  the  firm  land,  and  were  obliged  to  drag  a  number  of 
boats  through  the  fens,  in  order  to  make  a  floating  bridge,  to  ena- 
ble them  to  continue  their  pr(^ress.  The  exertions  of  the  besieged 
increased,  aud  they  disputed  the  passage  with  much  firnmess;  but 
the  superior  skill  of  the  Norman  soldiers  in  the  use  of  their  mili- 
tary engines,  overpowered  resistance,  aiul  vktory  declared  for  the 
King.  Great  numbers  of  the  English  were  skin  hi  the  battle; 
and  many  of  those  who  were  made  prisoners,  were  cruelly  mutila- 
led ;  some  liaving  their  eyes  put  out,  and  others  tbeur  hands  and 
ftet  cut  off,  tlmt  they  might  lemun  as  livkig  monuments  of  the 
Conqueror's  vengeance,  and  become  a  terror  to  «icb  as  preswned 
to  dispute  his  authority. 

The  King  had  no  sooner  become  master  of  the  Ue,  than  he 
look  possession  of  the  monastery ;  but  pardoned  the  monks  through 
the  intercession  of  Gilbert,  Earl  of  Clare,  and  the  promise  of  pay- 
ment of  700  marks,  which  on  a  slight  pretence  was  increased  to 
1000.    Many  of  the  Norman  officers*  were  now  quartered  on  the 

monastery, 

*  This  circumManre  was  commemorated  hy  m  SBcieiit  paiiitiag  on  tbe  walk 
of  tbe  great  refectory  of  the  Moaailery,  catkd  TMm  Ehnsit^  m  which  the 
«niM,  names,  and  effigies,  of  the  oficers  w«k  dtpielad,  together  with  the 
Monks  their  companioxu.    This  psintiog  appofstohavt  bcca  fint  mrationrf 

ia 


monasteryy  and  lUe  most  valimble  fwniitum  of  the  Churdi  mimI 
by  the  King;  but  the  gpld,  silver,  and  jewels,  weie  afterwards 
restored  through  the  finnness  of  Tbeodwin,  a  Monk  of  Jumiagei 
in  Normaady,  whom  the  Conqueror  had  appointed  to  auceeed  the 
Abhot  Thurstan,  but  who  refused  to  accept  the  office,  unless  eveiy 
article  of  the  above  description  was  given  back. 

On  tiie  death  (vf  Tiieodwin,  in  1075,  the  adauBiatiatiMi  of 
the  afiairs  of  the  Abbey  was  bestowed  on  a  monk  nan^d  Godfrey^ 
who  retained  its  entire  manageaient  for  several  years^  and  had 
sufficient  influence  with  tlie  King,  to  obtain  his  pemiission  thtt 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  Monastery  should  be  enquired  into^ 
in  a  great  aosenibly^  convened  for  the  purpose  at  Kentford^  a 
small  village  in  SufFollc,  bordering  on  Cambridgeshire.  The 
proceedings  of  this  meeting  being  certified  to  the  King  by  his 
Baroos,  he  issued  a  precept,  in  conformity  with  its  decision,  \q 
the  Sheriff  of  the  several  cpunties  interested,  directing  them  to 
put  the  Church  of  Ely  in  possession  of  all  the  rights,  customs,  and 
jirtviieges,  it  enjoyed  at  King  Edward's  deatli.  In  the  year  lOSl, 
Godfrey  was  removed  to  MaUqsbury,  and  Simeon,  brother  to  Wa^ 
kolin,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  appointed  to  the  abbacy  of  Ely.  This 
Prelate^  soon  aHer  his  promotion,  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
magnificent  conventual  Church,  whkh  has  been  justly  chanu^ 

teriaed 

in  the  **  Story  of  Ely,"  which  Fuller,  In  his  Church  History,  supposes  to  have 
been  wrtitca  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh.  Several  engravings  of  it, 
finooi  ancioit  copies,  have  hcen  published;  one  of  them  by  Blomcfield,  from 
an  old  parehmit  roU;  aaother  by  Fuller,  from  a  transcript  oa  the  waiU  of  the 
Dea&'i  dining«rooms  and  \  third  by  Bentham,  from  ao  ancient  painting  now 
in  the  Episcopal  Palace  at  Ely.  According  to  the  traditionary  tale  wht^  ac- 
companies it,  the  original  painting  was*  depicted  on  the  walls  of  the  refectory 
to  record  the  mutual  satisfaction  which  existed  between  the  Monks  and  theit 
guests;  and  the  time  when  it  was  done,  is  said  to  be  soon  after  the  departure 
of  the  Utter  fpr  Normftidy,  whither  they  were  sent  by  the  Conqueror,  to  quell 
the  tnturrection  excited  agamat  him  by  his  son  Robert.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Cole, 
M 1  critical  esamiaation  of  the  names,  arms,  &c.  of  this  painttng,  published  in 
the  Appendix  to  Bcntham's  E)y,  imagines  it  pot  to  have  been  of  such  remote 
origin  -^  U  prctendedi  but  coafesaci  it  to  be  "  a  great  curiosity,  and  valuable 
piece  of  antiquity.'* 
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leiized  as  one  of  the  most  Guriotis  moauments  of  ecclesiastical  an- 
tiquity in  the  kingdom.  He  spared  no  exertions,  of  which  his  age 
was  capable,  to  carry  it  on  with  vigor;  but,  partly  from  insufficient 
iimdsy  and  partly  from  the  neglect  of  those  to  whom  his  iofinui- 
lies  bad  obliged  hiui  to  entrust  its  execution,  it  renia,itied  unfi- 
nished at  the  time  of  his  decease,  which  happened  in  IO93,  when 
he  had  completed  his  100th  year.  Richard,  bis  successor,  prose* 
cuted  the  building  with  diligence ;  and  the  eastern  side  being  finiali- 
ed  in  the  year  1 1 06,  the  bodies  and  brines  of  the  saints  Etfael- 
dreda,  Sexburga,  Ermenilda,  and  Werburga,  were  removed  from 
the  old  Church,  and  deposited  in  the  new  structure  before  the 
altar.  The  annual  revenues  of  the  abbey^  about  this  period, 
amounted  to  14001. 

Richard,  who  was  the  last  abbot,  solicited  Henty  the  First  to 
establish  a  Bishopric  here ;  but  though  his  importunities  were  very 
urgent,  the  design  was  not  effected  till  after  his  death,  in  1 107. 
Ilervey,  Bishop  of  Bangor,  was  the  first  appointed  to  the  new  See, 
which  was  partly  taken  from  the  diocese  of  Lincoln,  whose  Bishop 
had  the  manor  of  Spaldwick,  Huntingdonshire,  in  exchange. 
Hervey  procured  many  gifts  and  privileges  for  his  Bishopric ;  and 
also  the  grant  of  a  fair,  to  commence  at  Ely  on  the  third  day  pre- 
ceding the  20th  of  June,  which  was  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
Etheldreda,  and  to  continue  for  seven  days.  The  conduct  of  this 
Bishop  appears  in  some  particulars  not  to  have  been  consistent 
with  justice;  for  having  obtained  the  Kingfs  mandate  to  make  an 
equal  division  of  the  abbey  estates  between  the  bisbopnc  and  the 
monks,  he  contrived  to  retain  a  full  third  of  the  possessioos  i 
than  he  was  entitled  to.* 

'  Nig^llus,  his  successor,  with  a  View  to  assist  the 
Matilda,  during  her  contest  with  King  Stephen,  erected  a  castle 

at 

*  When  the  possessions  of  the  bishopric  and  monastery  vrere  thai  separated , 
the  management  of  -the  latter  devolved  on  the  Prior,  who  waa  at  first  choacn 
by  the  Bishop,  but  aftdrwards  elected  by  the  monks.  This  officer  bad  apatU 
menu  for  himself  and  family  distinct  from  tho^  of  the  Society,  and  ¥ras  usu* 
ally  styled  Lord  Prior.  From  the  year  1413  till  the  Dissolution,  the  Abbey 
was  coxuidcred  as  a  Milred  one. 


It  Ely,  and  timrtlifr  at  AMrey ;  yet  he  was  dispossessed  of  all  hi»' 
estates  and  revenues  by  the  Kins^,  who  suddenly  passed  the  liver 
with  Us  horse,  and  made  hfmsetf  master  of  the  hie ;  botbehig 
soon  afterwards  taken  prisoner  at  Lincohi,  Nigeliii»  profited  by 
the  opportunity,  and,  with  the  aid  of  some  forces  s^t  him  by 
die  Empress,  recovered  the  Isle,  and  was  re-instated  in  his 
Wiqirie,  which,  wkh  n  short  intermission,  lie  retained  till  his 
dorth  m  1 164. 

After  the  surrender  of  theBfonasteiy  to  Henry  the  Eighth,  that 
Monrcfa,  by  his  Letters  Patent,  dated  September  the  10th,  1541, 
granted  a  charter  to  convert  the  conventual  Chorch  into  a  Cathe* 
dial,  by  the  title  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  the  Undivided 
THnity ;  the  establishment  for  the  performance  of  dhrine  service 
to  consist  of  a  Dean,  a  Priest,  and  eight  Prebendaries,  with  other 
IGaisters :  the  Dean  and  Prebendaries  to  ftirm  a  body  corporatel 
Thomas  floodeiich,  the  thhty-second  Bishop,  who  at  that  time 
heldthe  See,  wasa  aealotts  pronsoterof  theRefbnnatioa;  and 
1»  njonctions  to  demolish  images,  shrines,  rdicsj  and  otfier  sii» 
pefiMoos  emblems,  were  executed  with  so  much  punctudilyy 
that  no  trace  of  them  remains  within  his  diocese;  though  hefbfci 
that  period  it  contained  many  objects  of  firequeut  resort* 

In  the  first  Parliament  of  Eliaabetfa,  an  act  was  passed,  whidi 
ca|)owered  the  Queen  to  rctahi  any  lands  belonging  to  whatever 
8ee  might  become  vacant,  and  to  give  tenths,  and  impropriate  reo^ 
tsries,  instead  of  them.  This  was  a  great  disadvantage  to  the 
bidioptic  of  Ely,  which,  under  this  act,  was  deprived  of  Manors 
whose  revenues  amounted  to  upwards  of  11321.  yearly.  The 
Kshop  possesses  all  the  rights  of  a  county  palatme,  and  is  Sove- 
idgn  within  the  Jsle,  where  all  causes  are  heard  and  determitied 
ty  a  ludge  of  his  appointing,  who  holds  assises,  gaol  delivery, 
lad  quarter  sessions;  and  has  proper  officers  under  him  to  pre- 
ime  the  peace,  and  execute  his  decisions. 

Hie  CATHEDRAL  of  Ely  is  the  wortcmansltip  of  very  difierent 
periods,  and  displays  a  singular  admixture  of  various  styles  of  ar* 
cUtcctnre;  yet,  notwithstanding  the  dissimilarity  of  its  parts, 
when  coosideied  as  a  wbd^,  it  must  unquestionably  be  regarded 

Vol.  U.  L  as 
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«$  H  vefy  inagfiificeut  structure.  It  W  alai>  ioftteestiug  from  fbN 
viabiPf  tke  antiquary  with  tlie  advantage  of  obteining  ao  acquiial* 
aooe  ytfitb  the  modes  of  boiiding  practised  by  our  aocestovs  in  diC» 
fer^t  ages,  and  whidi  can  best  be  acquired  from  a  comfMnitiye 
eiamifiatioo. 

,  The  north  and  soudi  transepts  are  the  oMeit  |Mirts  of  the  Cathe^ 
dial,  aqd  were  erected  in  the  reigns  of  Vfji^m,  Rufus  and  Hemy 
the  First.  Here  the  arches  aredrcular,  as  well  as  in  the  naiie^ 
vifhich  iins  .b<tg^n  about  the  Kiiddlf»  of  tl|s  K991  ^  the  latter.  Mo- 
nai^pb,  and  completed  befos^  1174^  Between  this  pedod  and  t|i» 
year  1139,  Bishop  Rydel  erected  4he  great  west  tower>  which  was 
fwcii^y  flaohed  oq  the.novth  side  by  a  biuldiag  of  the  sa«ie  land 
DS  ih^t  Q»  the  soi^tli ;  bul  this  either  feH»  Pr  was  lahen  down,  and 
a90th^r  building  b^gan  ui  iu  pboe,  but  never  carried  higher  th«i 
tw^ve  or  ii^cleea  ieet.  The  interior  view  of  this  to%ver  is  pwt^ 
enUf^  b^iautif«|«  it  being  decorated  with  sinall  colanins  awl 
fi^es  ifuoniiig  round  in  several  stories,  i|nd  lighted  by  twenty* 
Sfivenwiodows.  The  lower  part  was  repaired^  and  new  casfd 
v^  slone,  m  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy ;  but  tV«  beanty 
of  the  tower  was  destroyed  in  ^  considerable  dcgr^  by  the  hwer* 
tion  of  a  belfrey-floor,  and  various  beams  irri^ubrly  disposed  to 
direct  the  course  of  the  bell-ropes.  This  beUreyi  with  other 
ywnhrous  obstmctioiis,  has  been  removed  duiiiig  the  present  yeac, 
through  the  munificence  and  taste  of  the  Bight  ftev.  James  Toske^ 
the  present  Bishop,  who  has  also  enabled  the  De&Q  and  Chapter 
to  repair  tlie  mutilated  decoxatioos  of  the  tower,'  and  restore  the 
whole  to  its .  original  splendor.  The  handsome  VcatUm^  at  the 
eotiance,  formerly  called  The  GaUUee^  was  built  about  the  year 
1200,  by  Bishop  Eustadiius.  This  has  likewise  betti  repaired ; 
and  the  ground  in  front  so  much  lowered,  that,  instead  of  a  de» 
scent  at  the  entrance  of  three  or  four  steps,  as  formerly,  there  is 
now  an  ascent  into  it  of  one  step.  . 

The  foundation  of  the  elegant  structure  inrhich  now  forms  the 
Choir,  but  was  originally  the  presbytery,  was  laid  by  Hugh 
Northwold,  the  eighth  Bishop,  m  the  year  1234,  and  finished  hi 
1250.    The  three  UMist  western  arches  were  destroyed  by.  tho  6H 

.  of 
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of  tiie  loAy  stone  lower  in  Uie  night  of  the  twelfth  of  Februaiy, 
IMS.  Tbia  tower  stood  io  the  centre  of  the  building  on  four 
•TcheSy  which  gave  way,  and  precipitated  it  to  the  ground. 
To  pterent  the  recurrence  of  a  like  accident,  Alan  de  Walsing- 
bani,  Sub-Prior  of  the  Confent,  and  Sacrist  of  the  Church,  a 
peiraoii  eminent  versed  in  architecture,  designed  and  erected  the 
fMesent  magnificent  octagonal  tower,  wlridi  is  9up|)or(ed  on  eight 
pillar^  covered  with  a  dome^  and  tetmiaated  by  an  elegant  lao- 
ton.  The  capitds  of  the  |NUars  are  omamentM  with  rude  bisto- 
fical  carvings,  which  represent  the  principal  events  io  the  tife  of 
•Btbeldreda.  Thb  octagon  is  probably  unequalled  by  any  other 
of  tlie  Idnd:  the  stone-work  was  completed  in  sin  y«ars>  and  the 
wood-work  raised  thereon,  and  covered  with  lead,  in  about  fifteen. 
The  whole  was  perfected  in  the  year  1343,  at  the  expense  of 
24061.  4s.  lid.  The  three  aiches  eastward  of  the  octagon  were 
lebiult  about  the  same  period  by  Bishop  Hotharo,  and  are  very 
highly  embellished.  The  vaultii^  is  divided  mto  regular  oompait- 
ments  by  various  ribs,  which  sprii^  from  the  capitals  of  the  pilfaos, 
«id  are  ornamented  at  the  intersectioiis  with  fiowms  and  elegant 
Miage,  eaecuted  with  much  skilL  The  arches  of  the  second  aiv 
cade,  and  the  windows  above  them,  are  decorated  with  graceful 
and  delicate  tracery  work.  The  wood*work  of  the  dome  and  fau- 
tnn,  with  part  of  the  roof,  was  repaired  between  the  years  1757 
and  1763,  by  Mr.  James  Essex,  of  Cambridge ;'  and  the  choir, 
which  was  then  under  the  hintem,  wa3  also  removed,  by  his  di* 
fection,  to  its  present  situation.  This  very  important  improve^ 
nent  greatly  contributes  to  the  beauty  of  the  Cathedral.  The 
itaUs  in  the  new  clMNr  were  originally  made  by  Ahm  de  Walsing- 
ham ;  the  east  window  is  embellished  with  a  good  pemting  of  St. 
Peler.  The  altar-piece  is  a  fine  old  painting,  representing  St. 
Fietcr  delivered  firom  Prison  by  the  Angel ;  it  was  purchased  in 
haly  by  the  late  Earl  of  Grantham,  and  presented  to  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  Ely  by  the  present  Bishop.  At  the  east  end  of 
the  north  aisle  is  a  sumptuous  Chapel,  erected  by  Bishop  Alcock, 
who  died  at  his  Castle  at  Wisbech  in  the  1500.  His  tomb, 
with  hia  effigy  lying  thereon,  but  much  defaced,  is  placed  mider 
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•n  arch  of  stone  on  the  north  side.  In  the  south  aisle,  and  in 
some  respects  corresponding  with  the  fDrmer,  but  much  superior 
in  Its  embeltishroentr,  is  another  Chapel.  This  was  erected  by 
Bishop  West  about  the  year  1530,  and  is  highly  enriched  with  de- 
licate Gothic  ornaments,  and  elegant  car? ing.  In  this  fabric  the 
bones  of  Wolstan,  Archbishop  of  Vbric ;  Brithnoth,  Duke  ef 
NortbumberUind ;  and  the  Bishops  Alwm,  EKgar,  Athelstan,  and 
Ednoth,  are  deposited  m  small  cells,  similar  to  those  in  which 
thej  were  immured  m  tlie  walb  of  the  old  chour.  Both  these 
Chapels  were  greatly  dilapidated  by  the  enthusiastic  refotniefa 
who  sprung  up  durmg  tlie  Civil  Wars,  and  seem  to  have  had  an 
invincible  antipathy  to  every  reli^ous  edifice  that  displayed  taste 
and  elegance. 

In  the  aisles  are  the  remains  of  several  ancient  monuments, 
which  appear  to  have  been  of  good  workmanship,  but  are  much 
damaged,  and  all  the  fine  interstices  of  the  carving  filled  up  by 
a  thick  coat  of  glaring  whitewash.  This  mjodick>us  and  un- 
graceful mode  of  modernising  these  venerable  performances  of  our 
forefathers,  onglit  to  be  reprobated  by  every  one  on  who«(e  mind 
I  lie  principles  of  taste  and  pro}iriety  have  any  influmce.  Amoqg 
the  Monuments  are  those  of  tlie  Bishops  NorthwoM,  Ktlktony, 
De  Luda,  Hotham,  Barnet,  Grey,  Redman,  Standlcy,  and  many 
modem  Bbliops ;  and  also  a  curious  tomb  to  the  memory  of  the 
famous  John  Tiptof^,  Earl  of  Worcester,  and  bis  two  wives,  of 
the  time  of  Richard  the  Third.  The  Font  is  oi'  very  elegantly 
worked  marble,  adorned  with  several  small  statues.  It  was  given 
to  the  Church  by  Dean  Spencer. 

The  extreme  extent  of  the  Cathedral,^  from  east  to  we<(t,  is  535 
fi^t ;  but  the  interior  length  is  only  .517.  The  length  of  the  tran^ 
sept  is  1 90  feet,  the  height  of  the  lantern  over  the  dome  170. 
The  extreme  height  of  the  westeni  tower  270,  the  two  towers  ott 
the  south  wing  of  the  hitter  1^0.  The  length  of  the  nave  is  20S 
feet,  and  the  height  of  the  roof  over  it  104.  The  height  of  the 
eastern  front  to  the  top  of  the  cross  is  1 12  Heet. 

Near  the  east  end  of  the  Cathedral,  on  the  north  ade,  is  St. 
Mary*$  Chapel,  now   Trinity  Church;  it  having  been  assigned  la 
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the  nse  of  the  iohabitants  of  that  parish  soon  aAer  the  Restora* 
tioDy  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter.  This  degaiit  stiucture  was  com- 
meaoed  in  the  feign  of  Edward  the  Second,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
perfect  huiMiugs  of  that  age.  The  shape  is  an  obloog  square ;  the 
JBteiior  length  being  200  feet,  the  breadth  46,  and  the  height  of 
the  vaulted  roof  60.  This  building  has  neither  piUars  nor  ^e 
aisles,  but  is  supported  by  strong  spiring  buttresses,  surmounted 
with  iHanacles.  The  qpaces  over  the  east  and  west  windows  were 
fiMrmerly  decorated  with  statues,  and  a  variety  of  other  sculpture^ 
well  executed.  The  interior  was  likewise  embellished  with  niches 
highly  carved,  and  enriched  with  statues,  ornamental  foliage,  and 
flower-woik ;  but  the  elegance  of  the  sculpture  could  not  preserve 
it  from  the  rage  of  the  ianatical  soldiers  of  the  Commonwealth ; 
and  what  escaped  their  hands,  has  been  so  miserably  dogged  and 
obseured  by  white-wash,  that  all  the  finer  parts  of  the  carving  are 
obliterated.  Ttiis  edifice  was  built  at  the  charge  of  the  convent 
by  John  de  Wisbech,  one  of  the  monks,  and  Alan  de  Walsingham, 
uriio  erected  die  octagon.  The  first  stone  was  laid  by  the  latter 
an  Lady4iiy,  1321.    TUs  Chapel  is  now  undergoing  a  complete 


The  Cloi»ter$y  and  other  buildings  belonging  to*  the  monastery, 
\  been  long  since  demolished,  with  the  exception  of  the  refec- 
toiy,  which  has  been  converted  into  the  Deanery ;  and  an  elegant 
litlle  Chapel  boEt  by  Prior  Cranden,  and  now  inhabited  by  the 
Rev.  Lewis  Jones.  The  remains  of  the  fir^  SaxonChurch,  built' 
by  Etheldrada,  are*  very  considerable,  and  have  been  formed  into 
prabendal  bouses.  The  westemf  gate  of  the  College,  or  tlie  Ely 
Faita,  is  tlill  standhig.  It  was  bnilt  in  the  hitter  end  of  the  four^ 
taortb  oeatofyt  and  lA  of  brick,  with  battlements  and  low  toweti^,- 
Tbere  are  no  vestiges  of  the  castle  erected  by  Nigellus,  but  the' 
ome  of  Catd§^ardf  tfnd  probablytfaehigh  artificial  mount  On 
the  south  side  of  the  Cathedral,  which  might  have  been  the  keep« 

The  Biihcp'i  Palace  is  a  neat  brick  structure.    It  was  built  by 
Ae  Bishopt  Aleedi  and  GkMd^iich';  bUf  was  much  iihproved  by 
flie  late  Bishop  KeeUe,  partly  at  bis  b^n  expense,  and  partly  wiih  ^ 
|l|e  hrge  dilapldatipiys  recoyf |pe4  ftopi  tke  exe<;^tor9  of  M^  prede-. 
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OMMT  BHhop  Mawaon^  to  whose  fihilwthropy  and  public  spMt 
the  inhabitauts  of  £ly  are  indebted  for  oiaay  advantages.  When 
bis  Lorddiip  wss  prooioted  to  this  See  in  1754,  the  city  and  its 
ueighbourbood  were  greatly  on  the  decline,  from  the  adjioiniag 
low  kinds  huTing  been  under  water  for  several  years;  and  the 
wretched  situation  of  tlie  public  roads,  which  were  in  so  had  a 
Stalie,  that  they  could  not  be  travelled  with  safely.  ''  Under  these 
circumstances/'  observes  Mr.  Bentham,  ''  it  was  obvious  that  the 
only  effectual  means  of  restoring  the  county  to  a  flourishing  state» 
would  be  to  embank  the  river,  to  erect  mills  for  draining  ihelaodk 
and  to  open  a  free  and  safe  conimunication  throughout  (he  ki^ 
and  ahuost  impassable  leveb  with  which  the  cHy  of  £^  was  en- 
vironed; all  of  them  works  of  great  difficulty,  and  formidabfe  in 
pomt  of  ezpeiQc.'^  The  patrom^ge  and  support  of  Bishq»  Maw* 
son  gave  effica^  to  the  schemes  that  were  proposed  to  remedy 
these  inconveniences ;  and,  by  the  aid  of  seveml  Acts  of  Paiiin* 
ment,  the  necessaryJmprovements  were  a^de,  and  both  the  cddi- 
merce  and  health  of  the  mhabitants  considecably  benefitted. 
Among,  other  alterations*  the  roa4  from  Ely  to  Cambridge  was 
made  turnpike,  at  the  expense,  in  some  pkices,  of  3001.  a  mBe* 
The. public  gwl  was  aUo  repaired  and  stnenglhep^  at  the  charge 
of  the  Bishop^  who  Ukewise  contributed  a  considerable  aum  t»> 
wards  the  cost  of  removing  the  choir  into  tlie  presbyteiy. 
..  The  principal  ch^ritabl^  benefiictioo  for  the  aie  of  the  poor»  is 
vested  in  Feo0ees»  an4  firis^s  from  es^ijtes  in  the  neighbouriiood^ 
bequfathed  by  --— *•  Par«9ns. about,  the  year  1M5.  Here  is  abo 
a  Grammar  School  append^t  ^the  CatfaeiiraU  ia  which  pv»n> 
sion  is  made  by  the  statutes  for  the  eduffition-  0t  tsventjNfottr  bogi^ 
commonly  called  King'a  3cb0larsi  a^d^a  Charitgi  jMnmI  te 
twen^-four  boys,  who  are  educated  and  clothed  by  the  kKx>nie«r 
9p  estate  bequeathed  fa^.lifiiuSIeedlMa  about  jbt^.  yean  slDCfc. 
'»•''..  The 

■   *1       .    .  •.        ^..0   '  ,  . '   "    . 

«  pUtary  fif  Jlly.  The  pr^ip9^,s^ig4irs><  t^al^ve  dac^f^Af^f 
Ely,  have  beco  extracted  from  thjs  .cflcbratcd  work^i  which,  ki-addUioiUft 
tfie  History  of  tfic  Conventual  jChurch,  ^c.  contains  some  valuable  obscrva* 
trona  on  thesntoii,  Norman,  a^d  iSfelliic  stylcs^f  architecture,  andthtfperiodi 
ofvlhclr  iairoductioo  iuto  England.  '- 
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The  polioe  of  £ly  U'  regulat«<i^b!f  tlie  Ma^stiat^^,  «^  afd  ap- 
pbiMdl  by  Ibe  Bkbop,  .an^  are  Junices  of  Peife^  within  the  idHft. : 
These  iiieetfiNr  the  <i8|>aiteh  of  l>iianess  ef«ry*iinirket^iay,  ithkh 
ifM  altered  at  the  begkunig  of  tile  presait  year»  fibm  Saturday  to  - 
Thurflday.  this  ^  eity  h'ikie  only  one  in  England  hpoI  tepiesented 
in  Pliriiainent.  Many  of  the  hoitfses  are  of  stoaaj  and  some  of^ 
them  have  a  yeiy  andent  appearance.  Tlie  streets  are  irregular^ 
andy  with  the  exception  of  *  the  prnidpal  oae>  neither  paved  nor 
lighted.  The  population,  as  ascertained  under  the  injnnedoos  of 
the  hte  act,  amounts  to  1765  males^  and  194>8  females.  The 
nnmber  of  houses  is  about  700.  The  chief  employanent  of  the  in* 
habitants  is  gardening,  which  is  carried  o<t  in  this  neighbonrhood 
to  a  great  extent.  Cambridge,  St.  Ives,  and  even  London,  re«- 
ceive  cotHnderable  sdp|[riies  of  vegetables  from  hence.  Great  qnaiH 
titles  of  strawberries  are  also  rdued  here,  and  some  otlier  fruits ; 
but  these  are  chiefly  conveyed  in  barges  to  Lynn^  and  eanM 
thence  by  the  vessels  employed  in  the  coal  Irade  to  Newcasde 
upon  Tyne,  a^  othfer  places  inthe  northof  England. 

With  the  celebrated  natives  of  Ely,  may  he  named  the  Rev. 
James  Bbiti'ham,  who  was  bom  m  1706 ;  and  havmg  been 
taught  the  eaHy  rudiiiienis  of  eAication  hi  tins  city,  was  entered  a 
Stodent  of  Trinity  Collegie,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Affs  in  the  ^ar  9738.  teltig  a  man  of  very  libersl 
tiknts,  be  devoted  much  attention  to  projects  of  general  utility, 
snch  aa.endosing  wastelands,  tiepatohig  roads^  and  drainiag  ftas. 
la  177 1  he  publish^d'his  valuable>vork  on  the-  Hktoiy  and  AMi* 
qaities  of  Ely ;  and  id  1779  exchanged  ti^e  rectory  of  li^ortb^K^old 
fera  jpitebendfd^  stall  inftbe-'€ath^ial,  whose  UMlquity  and  bektity 
he  had  illiistdited'With'great  jadgment  and  ability^  Thb  pNl^blka^ 
tim  MAed  bii^^M^Amoh  cliedi^,  idonftHaHy  witli  his  kne^n  skiit^ 
m  anciojt  archil^cfure,  that  wh^  lh^  Dean  and  Chapti^r  resolved 
an  a  general  repair  of  thfe  Cathedra},  he  was  appmilted  Cleiltt>f  the* 
Warks;  ^  aitoatibii  which  he  held  dll  thte  conipMbn  of  hisde- 
signs,  a  few  years*  fefefifr^  his  tlcath.  '  ffe  died  at  the  advanced  age 
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.  Tattbbaau  Hall,  about  oo^  mile  from  Elj,  derived  its 
nurne  from  the  late  Mr.  Tattenfali,  of  ^portii^  memory*  99A  m 
now  possessed  by  his  son,  who  holds  Uie  estate  under  a  lease  of 
lives  from  the.  Bishop  of  £ly.  The. bouse  is  s«all»  |>ut»  fcom  ito 
well-chosen  sitiMitioo»  conunands  ■  food  prospect  of  the  Cathedral. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  paddock,  and  aome  cisiiis  phuntatiooa  jiiriK 
ciously  dbposed*  On  the  estale  is  a  farm->bpi|se,  which  obtained  • 
the  title  of  Hi^h^er  Hall,  from  thecekbrtir^  horse  of  that  oam^ 
ba?ing  been  kept  tbere» 

In  the  l$le  qf  £ly,  (but  in  what  particulyur  part  is  uncertain,) 
the  eminent  physician  and  botanist  Dft.  Willi  ah  Bullilyn 
fVas  born,  about  the  ^bmmencement  of  tlie  re^  of  Henry  the 
Eighth*  During  the  reigns  of  Edward  the  Sixths  and  the  QMoeoa 
Maiy  and  Elizabeth,  his  abilities  were  held  in  much  esliniarion. 
He  died  in  1574,  having  vmtteu  a  Herbal,  and  scvcmL  booka  00 
pbysk  and  cbirurgery. 

The  livings  of  Coveney  and  Manea^  two  places  iu  the  iu», 
were  held  a  short  time  by  the  celebrated  Dr^.Couyers  Midc^eton^ 
who  married  the  widovv  of  Mr.  Drakes  Ri^rder  of  Cambiidge. 
The  daughter  of  this  lady  by  her  first  husband,  .became  the  wile  of 
Matthew  Robinson,  Esq.  and  was  mother  to  tb^  late  Lord  Rokeby^ 
and  the  celebiated  Mia.  Montague.  These  .livii^a|%  now  po*< 
aessed  by  the  Rev.  Matthew  Robinson, .  0/  Burghfiald,  Berks,  who 
was  nephew  to  the  above  Lord  Rok^... 

.  SUTTON  is  a  large  vilbge*  ^at  m  miles  west  of.Ely,,  con^ 
tainhig  betweeo  eight,  and  nioe  huodrflc)  iubabitanta.  ^  The 
Church,"  says  BlomefieW,  ^'  is  opM  of  tbct  mpft  beauti^lrc^uhr 
buildings  in  the  county,  it  stao4»;On  a  hil^  and  ipiay  be  aeep  at 
a  great  distance  on  the  oortbt  It  hath  a^.  e|cciiit.k>Al  (qyavr 
tower,  on  which  are  two  octagon  atopei^  adomed  with.i^^irotwork 
and  carvkig,  and  terminate  by  a  avif^l  l^Mlen  sfnie."  Thit  ft^ 
hric  was  erected  by  Burnet,  Bisli^i  of  Ely«. whq  4i^  in  fi^^  ycv 
1373.  Ou  the  arched  roof  of  tb^.MBth  por^b  is  the  Bisb^'a 
arms,  and  bust  nith  a  mitr^  on,  cafved  in  fp^of^*  , 

In  this  parish,  several  ancient  ooin«,  large  gold  ringSi  ^d  a  tbfi 
ph^te  of  J^d»  were  turned  uji  Iq  the  plough  in  th^  year  1 654  ; 


ami  one  ef  the  hboven  thrasdag  lus  Inmd  into  Iheeordi  near  th0 
sanie  qM>r»  dbecvvered  tlunee  silf  er  plail^s.  Th«  two  largest  had  a 
rooDd  slver  wire  runniog  through  the  middle.  Round  the  edge 
of  one  of  the  plates  was  a  Dano-Saxon  inscriptiony  which  Dr. 
HickeSy  who  had  it  engraved  for  his  nesaurm^  conjectured  to 
cootaio  a  mystical  meaning,,  employed  as  a  charm  or  amulet 

CHATTERIS  is  a  hu^ge  village,  whei«  Alwen,  wife  to  Ethd- 
atan.  Earl  of  the  East  Angles,  and  nurse  to  King  Edgar,  founded 
a  Beoedictue  NUNNEaY,  in  conjifnction  with  Ednoth,  her  bn>- 
ther.  Its  revenues  were  granted,  at  the  Suppression,  to  £dward 
Lord  Clinton,  and  valued  at  ff7L  3s.  4d«  Here,  m  the  year  17579 
in  a  kmd  of  tiiroulus,  near  Somersham  Ferry,  several  human  ske- 
letxNis,  with  an  iron  sword,  spear,  and  umbo  of  a  shield,  an  earth- 
era  urn,  and  a  glass  vase,  were  found.  The  latter  were  referred 
by  Dr.  Stukeley  to  some  British  Kiog,  whom  he  supposed  to  have 
been  boned  in  this  spot.  The  pppalation  of  this  parish  is  est!-, 
mated  at  upwards  of  2000. 

MARCH  is  an  extensive  hf^mlet  iu  the  parish  of  DoddingtoR^ 
Ataated  nearly  midway  between  Chatteris  and' Wisbech,  on  the 
banks  of  Ike  river  Nene,  from  which  circumj^tance  it  eqjojys  the 
advantages  of  a  consideraUe  tnide.  Th^  Chureh  is  an  elegant  and 
spadaus  edifice,  When  the  road  was  made  from  this  place  to 
Wisbech,  in  the  year  1730,  three  urns  wefe  diftcov^d  full  of 
hunt  bones  and  a&he^;  and  a  pot  was  also  dug  pp,  €0|)tainyig  166 
Boman  denarii,  of  aU  the  jBmperors  fr<Mtt.  V^pasian.to  Antoninoa. 
Fkis,  but  chiefly  of  the  latter  Emperor.  ifUny  other -eoinn  have 
bees  found  in  its  neighbourhood.  At  Elm,  an  altar,  twenty-one 
indies  bigh,  was  d»covered;  andatWelney,  val-ious  coiiis  have 
lieeo  found  in  urns  withio  reach  of  the  pkmgbshare. 

THORNEY. 

lb  the  general  di^Uy  of  Cambridgeshire,  we  have  noticed  the 
h«gh  stram  of  paoegytjc  employed  by  Ma/iM^u^yJn  hisdescrip- 
tkmof  this  neighbourhood.  He  lepoesents  it  as  a  terrestri^il parf^ 
diie;  a^^^the  schactaf  ^ioe  pliikosopby,  Ihe  resldetuce  of' virtue,; 

the 


tUt/^lyodf;  of  tlsm^^?    Wk  pamdbe,  howe^K  ^  n^  ^  pm^ 
4M  idf  ff^ttti^y  fottkik  exfVMly  «bsf rve»>'  that  if6l«  «'  n  wMMnr ' 
i^ld  b^d^med  a  pfodigy^"^    Dftg<kle  i^arks,  tiNrf  liy  th^  Mn- 
tHt^  <6f  tli«  al>b€y  itiinis-efi{(Mn«d>  A^l  ««*  ito  ^diiiiiit'^fioiild  eotn^^ 
iWihm^i*  miles  of  it/'    Thi^  state  of  thlngdf  exists  tio'l^figeTi'lMlt'* 
in  the  ioHd  pagesTt^tke  historian.  TftetltiUgttf«r<of1SVehfisM«il* 
aiihiiitted  into  Eden ;  'and  its  chastity,  ks*^ht?iie^  atid  its  philoMpttjf, 
ajfe>idtetthiiigted  \vkh  the  cotifftion  frailtMs^^hiiffitm  rsd.  '^'  -^ 
Thdmey  \^n  sniafl  inarkeMown  on  tfaeht>^aMvM>iide^«f  4litf- 
coMit^,  bo^eHftg  00  W<frfhani})tonrfnfe.    Itft  sitwtfioO'is  akreiftioi' 
]y|>leasant/  t1^  'etaiinente  on  which  it  rtands  b^mg'SUtVOcMdl^by^ 
low  Bhd  fei^tile  grounds  io '  si  Vefy  coin|)Iete  state  of  dnonag^,  f^ 
et^ense  of  wbieb  i^  defrayed  by  an  anniMi!  t^^t  of  about  one  aM^^ 
liog  an 'Acre;  -  Its  present  ntoie  was  tlerl^  fron^thd  tboilttltMl* 
bu^feithat  gt«w  in  its  ticialty;  bdt  it^  aiieieot  a]^»eftit^MiMral^ 
Mf^rii^f  «(rbfeb  it  obtained  from  the  andiorites  Wbo  Jkwlt  in  tba^ 
cells  of  an  Abbey  founded  here  by  Sextilphusi  the  firs^Abbat-ttf^ 
Kt^t4^o^rO«^,  hi  the  time  «if  St.  £fheldi«^;    Th»  house  b«it^ 
d^kroylsd  by  Hie  Banes,  was  re^fotinded  by  Ellielwafal^  1M^^ 
WiActeRier,  in  tlie  year  972,  ibr  Benedictine  nfMln,  iHA  bttim* 
ihij'feMrial-phMe  of  many  devout  Saxons,  who9»  ¥dpuliliM»  Hat- 
tfin<3¥hy  proebred  ihcil]  the  title  of  fiainti^;  biitiioDeol^ilieirnMiiii-' 
iiiei)«B  Hre  remaining.  »     :   .,:  .1,1?  ii*#; 

*  'la  0ieyeai^lO85  tlht  ancient  CiyaroUw«tttalM»^dtmiif  »d*aHl«Mri 
oMiwitsconnneneedbytbe  abbot  Goiiter)  btittlhfc  mstioMMnpilllMP 
iBT  n2»l'10  which  year  it  wasdeaieated'froSt.Mjiry  anH*^^*^' 
tolpli,  'byHemeus,  Bishop  6f  Ely.  Thi»«lfuctui«'pdftsM«ft< 
siclerable  magnificence,  dud  Was  at  leasts  says  Browne  VVtifIs,  < 
times  as  large  as  ilt  present,  aAd  had;  no  Akd>t,  afreni  )nfiiil|j 
with  a  tower  in  the  middle,  and  a  choir  beyond  it*** 
Abbey  was  dissolved  by  Heniy  the  l^hth,  great  part  of  ihe  t 
was  destroyed;  but  the  remainder  escaped  destnictioiil 
made  pai*od)t4l.  '  Ttie  aisles  were  renioved  in  tbe  yeavld 
thO'n«ve,'^'iivhidi  4s  siuy^in  £sfet  in  -length;  ndtwe 
lnPendth,i  i^^ras  ropaired,  and  fitted  «p  for  divine  setrice.  Tlie  \ 
frotit,  i/iliich  is4he  entrance  to  the  chuMfb^  lathe  toosti)erfe<tpM« 
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jot  die  ancient  buiMfaig*    The  lecess  for  ihe*d6of-w&y,  end  the 
ai«h  ef  the  west  window,  are  pobted;  end  above  the  latter  h  a 
low  of  nine  statues  of  saints,  placed  in  pointed  arches,  and  occupy* 
tag  the  space  between  two  octagonal  towers,  which  rise  from  each 
side  the  -front,    nearly  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet."**    Tbie  reve^ 
nnea  of  the  Abbey  were  Taloed  at  nearly  5001.    Its  possessiona 
were  gianted^  ui  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  to  John,  Earl  of 
Bedford,  whose  deieendant,  the  present  Duke,  is  not  only  owner 
ci  this  town,  but  lihewise  of  19,000  acres  of  the  surrounding  lands. 
Ihia  eatensire  property  is  divided  into  iarms,  held  at  will,  from 
U  to  4001.  per  amuoi,  and,  generally  speaking,  is  in  a  very' 
laipioved  stale  of  euldfation.    The  market  and  annual  fiiirs  of 
Tborney  were  granted  to  Francis,  Earl  of  Bedford,  on  the  teMh 
of  Maith,  in  the  thirteenth  of  Charles  the  First,  by  the  charter  of 
iaeoipoiatba  for  the  government  of  the  Bedford  Levd.    Some 
TfMnins  of  the  Abbey  doisten  are  supposed  to  constitute  a  por- 
tion of  the  Sohool4ioiise.    tlie  inhabitants  are  chiefly  the  descend* 
dams  of  Freaeh  Protestants.    The  whole  tiumber  in  the  parish  b' 
abovt  ldOO«    Several  ^ims  and  coins  of  the  Emperor  Trajan  have 
ben  dog  ap  near  the  Abbey,  wMch  had  the  privilege  of  sending ' 
to] 


.         .  WISBF^CH,    ,  .  .  .    . 

The  most  northern  town  in  Cambridgeshire,  and  the  second 
in  consequence,  derjtvi^d  it&^  pai^e^froitt-it^.  situation  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Ousc,  or  ^^is,  which  flows  through  it,  and  falls  into 
the  sea  at  about  the  distance  of  eiglit  ttii^es.  Tlie  cdllftfed  waters 
of  the  djpland  country^  tlfaif,^ for* some  centuries,  Have  passed  to 
Lynn,  by  a  channel  cut  for  the  purj[iQse  in.tbe  (eiar^.  of  Edward 
the  First,  from  Littleport  to  ,t^e,riv|er  Bf4n4on,  pr4itlle  Ouae, 
wut  formerly  discbacged  ihrougb  this  place,  but  werii  diverted 
•.•..■:.■  i  •  *    .  '^     •••.   •      -^    '   from' 

*The  annexed  Engravibg  /epresenu  this  front  witli  its  toweW,  statues,  ancl 
other  ornaments,  tnd  also  part. of  the  ponh  side.  Th^ sketch  was  taken  in 
September,  iBoi,  '^ 
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fconi  thftir  ancient  «oiiff9e  hy  the  iijyiidicioi^S'attemifts  made  to  tm* 
prove  the  drainage.  Ooe  part  of  the  town  is  not  more  than  fifty 
yjpixck  from  tlie  county  of  Norfolk. 

Frpm  .  tiitf  few  particubrs  extant  relative  to  Wifibech  in  the 
tiine^  aotecedeut  to  the  Cooquesr,  it  ap|)ears  that  the  town  was 
given  to  the  convent  of  Ely  by  Osiwy  and  Leofledei*  the  paieats 
cf .  Alwin,  aiterwards  Bishop  of  Eluham^ .  on;  tlieir  son  beiog 
admitted  into  the  Monaslery.  In  107 1>  five  yeais  aubaeqneat 
to  the  Conquest,  King  WiUiam  erected  a  atone  Ca$tli€  here,  the 
Qoyenior  of  which  was  d^niiied  with  the  title  of  Constable^f  and 
t)^e  walls  and  moat  ordered  to  be  kcpt.ui  repair  hy  tfaepvopii* 
dtors  of  certain  lands  in  West  Walton,  who  held  theur  estates  by 
si  tenure  to  that  effect  |,  Tins  fortress  was  probably  dismantled 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second:  but,  however  that  might  be» 
it  ap|M»rs  that  a  new  Castle  of  brick  was  built  on  its  site» 
between  the  yean  1478  and  1483,  by  Morton,  Bishop  of  Ely,. 
vfbo  executed  tl^e  great  cut  irom  Peterborough  to.Geyhim,  whidi 
has  been  denominated  Morton's  Learn,  from  his  name.  The  nevr 
building  becafne  the  BiaUpp's  Palace :  several  of  his  snocessoca 
also  resided  there;  and  during  the  reign  of  EU^abelh^  it  was  coin 
verted  into  a  prison  for  the  Papists  who  conspired  against  her  go* 
vernment. 

Between  the  years  ifiO^and  l6l9»  this  structure  was  repaired 
by  Bishop  Andrews;  and  on  th«  abolition  of  the  flienircby,  after 

tbe 

*  Daoghter  of  Dnke  Brithnoth. 

A  The  names  of  the  ConsuUes  that  have  come  lo.osr  kn^wledfei  ire  Eicfaar^ 
dt  Nalstrd,  t30B;  Tlioinai  de  Bnnutone  (an  asfestor  of  the  procnt  r^mca- 
tative  for  jEssex)  1401 ;  Lord  John  of  Rochford,  before  1631 ;  and  Mitthtaa 
Taylor,  Esq.  Who  died  1633.  Thomas  de  Bramatoae  waa  interred  in  thciouth 
aiile  of  the  CHnrch,  where  hit  figure,  a  superficies,  in  bronie,  still  rfmains, 
W>ih  the  following  •pit^binicribcd  ott  the  maiUe  noond  it :  **  Cy  giat  Tho* 
ipa^  4e  Bramstone  jadis  Conestable  du  Chaste)  de  Wiscbeche  qoi  monut  le 
vyngt  septisme  jour  de  May,  Tan  de  nostre  Seignoor  Mil.  CCCC.  prixpcr 
IJl'L/alme  de  qui  DifU  pv  St  Gra^e  ait  B^ercyi  ^mm,*'      .       .     ,     . 

I  In^aisitionc  taKcA  ia  the  yta|  ^SQa. 
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file  death  of  the  hapless  Chaiies  the  First,  it  wa^  purchased  by 
Jolm  Thurloe,  Esq.  afterwards  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Protector. 
This  gentleimiQ  rebuilt  it  in  its  present  form,  from  a  design  of 
In%o  Jones;*  but,  thongh  it  is  still  called  the  Castle,  it  has  no 
appeanuice  of  ever  hating  been  fortified.  On  thb  Restoration^ 
the  estate  reverted  to  the  See  of  Ely,  and  from  that  period  was 
ufinlly  granted  on  lease  to  some  one  or  other  of  the  principal 
fiunOies  of  the  town,  till  about  six  years  ago,  when  it  was  sold, 
under  an  Act  of  Parliament,  by  the  present  Bishop,  to  Joseph 
Medworth,  Esq.  who  has  removed  the  detached  buildings,  and 
erected  several  rows  of  elegant  houses  on  the  premises.  A  narrow 
field  of  about  fifty-two  acres,  projecting  from  the  Castle,  is  com- 
monly called  Tillery  Field;  probably  from  its  having  been  the 
aitflkry  ground  of  the  garrison :  and  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
environs  of  the  Castle  is  a  lane  called  Dead  Man*s  Lane,  though 
from  what  circumstance  is  not  recorded..^ 

The  Ckurckf  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  is  a  spacious 
and  handsome  fabric,  though  of  very  singular  construction,  it 
being  fumislied  with  two  naves  and  two  aisles.  The  naves  are 
lofty,  and  separated  front  each  other  by  a  row  of  light  slender 
pillars,  with  pointed  arches:  tlie  aisles  are  the  most  ancient, 
being  divided  from  their  respective  naves  by  low,  massy  pillars, 
and  senii-circular  Saxon  arches.  On  one  of  the  naves  is  the 
date  1586.  The  tower  is  extremely  beautiful ;  yet,  though  ge- 
nerally supposed  to  have  been  erected  in  the  year  1111,  from 
the  top  of  tlie  north  side  being  apparently  marked  with  four 
units,  is  evidently  of  much  later  workmanship:  but  its  futile 
dahn  to  antiquity  is  demonstrated  by  records  which  still  exist, 
md  prove  its  erection  to  have  been  posterior  to  the  tenth  of 
Match,  1520.  Tlie  date  of  the  oldest  bell  is  1566.  On  the 
west  side  of  the  north  entrance  is  a  smaH  Chapel,  or  Chantry,  de- 
dicated to  St.  Martin,  and  originally  endowed  with  lands  for  the 

maiutenance 


*  In  the  Episcopal  Palace  at  Ely,  is  a  painting  of  the  House  ereete<i  for  Secre- 
tary Tburloe  by  this  architect:  it  was  removed  from  Wisbech  by  tbe  present 
bishop,  previous  to  the  sale  of  the  estate  by  Act  of  Parlismcnt 
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BiaioteDQiice  of  a  Prieit  to  say  masses  for  the  soul  of  the  fonnder. 

The  images,  shrines,  altars,  6cc.  iu  tliis  Chantiy  were  demoUahcd 
pursuant  to  Bishop  Gooderich's  injunctioa,  dated  at  Ely  the  2l8t 
of  October,  15-Jtl.  Iu  the  Church  are  the  following  epitaplis, 
which  we  have  been  induced  to  insert  for  then:  superior  ekgaoce. 

Beneath  a  sleeping  Infant  lyes, 

To  Earth  her  Body  lent, 
Hereafier  shall  more  glorioua  rise, 

But  icvce  more  inaoccnt. 

And  when  the  Arch-AngePs  Trump  shall  sound. 

And  Souls  to  Bodies  join, 
Millions  thall  wish  their  Livei  Mow 

Hftd  been  gs  shari  as  thine. 

A  mutilated  copy  of  this  epitaph  appeared  in  the  GentlemapV 
Magazine  for  March,  i  Z^d,  witli  the  following  translation* 

Piliolx  mccsti  cineres  huic  credimus  Urnic 

Quam  nobis  unus  dat  que  adimitque  Dies 
Testiit  hanc  olim  red ivi vans  Gloria  major 

Furior  »d  Vitain  »ulla  ccdire  pottst, 

Chara  infans  clangorr  Tubae  cum  Mortui  surgent 

Keddentufque  Animis  Corpora  quoeque 
Htu  I  Pars  quanta  hominum  multo  felicior  esset 

^quasscDt  vicam  si  brevitatc  tuaoBu 

The  Rev.  James  Ashley,  a  native  of  this  town,  and  now  Rector 
of  Fleet,  in  Lincolnshire,  composed  the  underwritten  beHutifU 
fines  to  the  memory  of  his  brother. 

Has  Death  enwrappM  thee  in  this  cloud  of  Night, 
Whilst  Youth,  Hope,  Pleasure,  glcam'd  their  cheerful  Ray  ? 

So  fades  Aurora's  ineffectual  Light 

When  the  pale  Morning  blushes  into  Day. 

See  by  his  dying  Form  mild  Patience  stand. 

Composing  Agony  with  healing  Wing; 
Hope,  Ease,  and  Comfort,  wait  on  her  Command, 

And  o'er  the  mournful  Bed  sweet  Requiems  sing, 

Cai% 


Care*  Pain,  aqd  Death,  ttni^  ^oom  no  more. 

But  Mem  to  pave  a  golden  Way  to  llcaveo ; 
The  Race  to'  reach  the  distant  Gaol  is  o*er, 

The  lV>ii  is  ended,  and  the  Prize  is  given. 

And  when  on  yonder  Star*pav'd  Plajn  you  rove^ 

And  pitying  view  us  active  Forms  of  Clay, 
Accept  this  last  sad  Tribute  of  our  Love/ 

The  best  the  Brother  and  the  Friend  can  pay. 

The  Mowing  lines  w«re  also  written  by*the  same  gentlemaa  to  the 
memory  of  iiis  mother : 

Freed  from  the  ever-dreary  Vale  of  Life, 

Here  lies  the  Wil«,  the  Mother,  and  the  Friend ; 

Sickness  and  Health  forego  their  wonted  Strife, 
I>eath's  ebon  Darts  their  Opposition  end. 

Light  lies  the  Tarf  upon  the  guiltlesi  Breast, 

Whose  Mansion  pare  no  cMth-bom  Passion  stain'd,  • 

Where  Pride  ne*er  gloom'd  on  iu  cooUaiial  nstf 

Nor  factious  Envy  with  her  Breath  profaa*d. 

Such  when  the  Pomp  of  Kingdoms  is  no* more,  * 

When  future  Suns  shall  light  eternal  SkieSg 
Shall  land  fur  ever  on  the  blissful  Shore, 

Where  flow  the  Fountains  of  celestial  Joys. 

Such  shall  the  meek^ey'd  Cherub's  Friendship  claimi 

And  with  companion  Angels  swell  the  Choir 
Id  sounds  of  Praise  ta  the  Eternal  Name, 

Whilst  Heaven's  own  Harmony  iafonns  the  Lyre. 

In  this  fabric  are  several  veiy  handsome  Monuments  erected  to 
different  branches  of  the  Southwell  family,  who  formerly  resided 
at  the  Castlcy  which  they  rented  of  tlie  Bishop ;  and  likewise  a  very 
fine  Organ,  with  twenty  stops,  built  by  subscription,  in  the  year 
1789,  by  the  late  Mr.  Greeni  of  Isleworth.  The  organist  has  a 
salary  of  401.  a  year, 

Wisbechy  with  the  adjacent  country,  has  frequently  suffered 
fram  niundations.  In  the  year  123^,  on  the  morrow  after  Mar- 
tinmas- 


tininas^day,  and  ihe  eight  foilowing  days,  tlie  sea,  by  flie  violence 
of  the  windy  was  raised  to  such  a  height,  that  the  banks  yielding 
to  the  force  of  the  water,  were  broken  so,  that,  <*  of  smalt  craft, 
cattle,  and  men,"  great  multitudes  were  destroyed.*  A  smular 
caUimity  happened  about  nineteen  years  afterwards;  and  in  14379 
by  a  breach  in  the  bank  of  Wisbech  Fen,  4400  acres  of  hind  were 
overflowed.f  But  the  greatest  devastation  from  an  occurrence  of 
this  nature,  was  made  in  l6l3  and  16*14,  and  commemorated  till 
the  year  1750,  by  an  inscription  on  the  east  wall  of  the  Ciraidi, 
which,  after  a  transcript  had  been  made  of  it,  was  then  eilaced  by 
the  erection  of  a  monument.    The  substance  was  as  follows : 

To  the  immorul  Praiic  of  God. 

Be  it  in  memory,  that  on  the  zst  Nov.  1613,  in  the  night,  the  sea  came  in 
by  the  violence  of  a  north-cast  wind  meeting  a  spring  tide,  and  overflowed  all 
Marshland  with  the  Town  of  Wisbech,  both  on  the  North  and  Sontb  Sides,  and 
•Imost  the  whole  Hundred  round  nbout,  to  the  ffcat  danger  of  nen'a  livci^ 
with  the  loss  of  some  by  the  breach  of  banks,  dec.  besides  the  spoil  of  coni^ 
cattle,  and  houses,  which  could  not  be  estimated. 

Tlie  year  afurr.  on  the  a  3d  of  March,  it  was  then  again  overflowed  by  the 
ftesh  water,  which  came  by  a  great  snow,  that  not  only  the  South  Side  of  thia 
Town,  •  but  a  greater  part  of  the  ground  within  South  Eau  Bank  in  Holland, 
from  Spalding  U>  Tyd  St.  Giles,  was  almost  lost  foL  that  year  ;  with  a  great 
part  of  Marshland,  from  their  bank  called  the  Edge,  between  their  Towns  and 
the  Smecth  to  their  new  Podikc,  by  divers  breaches  between  Salter's  Lodge 
and  Dowoham  Bridge. 

D:0:M:S4 

O  !  frugum  fxcunda  Domus  nimiumque  beata 

Si  mali  vicinis  non  prcmererts  Aquis, 

Quis  to  dim  sedeas  imis  in  Vallibus  a  te 

Quia  pfohibere  undas  ni  Dtus  Ipse  Potest  ? 

Scilicet  in  Fluctua  nequicquam  tenditur  Agger, 

Atquc  in6da  suae  cedic  Arena  Mari ; 

Quod  si  te  Impietas  Fraudes,  Sconatio,  Fccous, 

Commaculatab  Aquis  cur  velet  ista  Dsus  ? 

Posult  Joshua  Blaxton  in  Theologia,  Baccalaureus  ct  hujus  £cciesia  Digaoa 

Vicaritts. 

Oa 

*  Da(d*n.      t  Aikin*.      t  Dm  Optimo  llaxioM  SKnmk 
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Oo  Maivh  tbe  IwenA^jgiith,  ia  tbe  year  II90,  Ridiard  the 
Fkat  giaoted  the  feoantsof  Wisbecb-Barton  Manor  an  exemp*. 
tjoD,  or  freedom^  ikom  toil  in  all  fairs  or  maikats  througbout 
EogiaiML  This  gnnt  was  confirmed  in  1214  by  King  John,  who 
cMie  to  Wisbach  60m  Ljfiu  in  October  12l6.  as  Dr.  Brady  has 
proved  from  original  records  pneserved  in  the  Tower.  In  the 
twdftb  of  Heniy  the  Fourth  it  wfis  renewed,  and  again  confirmed 
by  wnt  of  priYy  seal  of  Henry  tbe  3ixth ;  but  the  privilege  being 
afterwards  foffeiled,  was  restored  dirough  tbe  exertions  of  Mr« 
Nickohs  Sandfordf  who  died  on  the  third  of  October,  16O8,  and 
lies  buried  in  the  Church.  This  homely  verse  is  inscribed  on  the 
braes  pbte  inserted  in  his  monumental  stone,  in  reference  to  the 
above  circumstance  >: 

A  Patterne  for  Towmmoi  whom  we  nay  enrole, 
For  at  his  own  Charge  this  Town  he  freed  of  Toll 

After  Oliver  Cromwell  had  been  appointed  Governor  of  the 
Isle  of  Ely,  for  his  activity  in  swaying  it  to  the  interest  of  the 
Vtoliameot,  he  caused  fortifications  to  be  nused  near  the  Horse* 
sboe^  on  the  north-west  side  of  Wisbech^  to  secure  tbe  passes  out 
of  Lincolnshire^  which '  continued  attached  to  the  King.  The 
soldiers  who  were  stationed  to  defend  them,  were  conunanded  by 
Colonel  Sir  John  Palgrave  and  Captain  W.  Dodson;  and  the 
ammunition,  and  other  warlike  stores,  were  supplied  from  a  Dutch 
shqpi  which  the  Queen  had  dispatched  from  Holland  for  tlie  use 
of  the  Loyalists. 

In  the  year  1643,  the  Burgesses  lent  1501.  to  Captam  DodsoUt 
whowasthenengagedintheri^of  Croyhnd;  and  on  the  twenty* 
sixth  of  March,  l644,  they  delivered  to  Major  John  Ireton,  four 
muskets,  three  bandeliers,  and  two  swords,  for  the  service  of  the 
Pteliament.  They  also  fomished  the  latter  with  a  loan  of  250U 
towards  raising  a  troop  of  horse  for  the  defence  of  the  Isle.  This 
troop  seems  to  have  been  supported  even  after  the  Revolution  of 
1688,  as  on  the  sixth  of  June,  169O,  four  pounds  were  ordered 
to  be  paid  towards  the  expense  of  a  horse  to  serve  in  *'  the  Troop,'' 
and  the  Town-Bailiff  was  directed  to  defray  a  moiety  of  tbe  charge 
for  arms  and  furniture. 

Vol,  II.  M  Secretary 
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Semtary  Thurloe,  who,  as  Was  nieBttOtiedbclbie/rolNaU  fte 
eastie,  hatin]^  been  a  Ubiiral  beotiactor  1o  the  Urrnn^  the' 
Burgessetr,  in  16577  erected  a  gallery  in  the  diorcb  for  his  U8e> 
and  on 'the  6th  of  ianuaiy,  l698,  chose  him  as  Representative  of 
this  town  and  borough  (as  it  is  oadkd  for  the  osly  time  In  iIm' 
Journals) -ki  RKhard  Cromweirs  PaiKament,  which  met  ob  tiie 
twenty-ninth  of  the  same  month.  But  Thurloe  having  keen  liie- 
wise  chosen  fbr  HontingdoD,  made  his-  eksctten  Jn  febniaiy»  to 
serve  for  that  boroi^h ;  aad  the  PariiaiBent  being  dissolved  m 
April,  Wisbech  never  had  the  honor  of  an  exclusive  and  indepen- 
dent representation. 

Between  the  period  of  the  restoration  of  Charies  the  Seoond 
and  tlie  year  1672,  cities,  towns,  and  even  individuals,  wen  al« 
lowed  to  coin  copper  money  for  the  convenience  of  trade :  on  tliis 
occasion  the  Capital  Burgesses,  in  February,  1670,  ordered  the 
Town-Bailiff  to  expend  20L  in  cQiang  hal^ienoe,  with  the  woidi 
'*A  Wisbech  Halfpenny,"  on  one  side;  and  on  the  otker»  the 
impression  of  the  town  seat  In  the  year  1722,  the  Poer4Iouie 
was  ereded  here,  at  the  expense  of  2000L  borrowed  for  that  pui^ 
pose  by  the  Capital  Burgesses  on  theu  Corporation  aeal. 
.  The  frequent  jonmies  made  by  George  the  Seoond  to  Han* 
over,  (whither  it  was  suppo^  he  tranqxirted  a  huge  share  of 
the  national  treasure,)  and  ,his  attachment  to  Lady  WalmodcB» 
afterwards  Countess  of  Yarmouth,,  excited  the  dispteasure  of 
some  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  town ;  and  the  Rev.  Thomaa 
Whistoo,  Curfite  to  Dr.  Bell;  preached  a  sennon  full  of  aoperity 
agamst  the  King's  conduct  His  text,  chosen  from  the  seventh 
dmpter  of  Proverbs,  was  the  followbg  words  :  ITie  good  Man 
i$  -not  at  home,  he  is  gone  a  long  journey :  He  hath  taken 
«  hag  of  money  with  him,  and  will  reium  at  the  day. appointed^ 
With  her  much  fair  speech  she  soothed  him,  IVith  the  flattery 
qf  her  lips  she  caused  him  to  yield.  He  goeth  qfter  her  like  a 
lamb  unto  the  slaughter,  or  as  Or  fool  to  the  correction  qf  the 
stocks.  Mr.  Whiston  seems  to  have  been  endued  with  tliat 
aort  of  keen    penetration  which  gives  its  possessor  a  fiicillty  in 

adapting 
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adapCing  the  hngnage  and  dicamstaiices  of  distant  ages  to  the 
occurrences  of  modem  times.  Aftk"1be  suppression  of  the  R&> 
bellloD  in  1745,  and  the  return  of  the  Pretender  into  France, 
he  aealoiisly  defended  the  succession  of  the  House  of  Brun^ 
trick,  taking  for  his  text,  By  the  way  that  he  came^  by  the 
tame  shall  he  return ;  and  shall  rtot  enter  into  this  city^  saith  the 
Lard.^ 

On  tli^  ei^tfa  of  Fehraary,  and  the  eighth  of  Maieh,  1750; 
earthquakes  were-  Mt  in  London,  and  the  shock  of  one  of  them 
extended  to  Wisbcich,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  effected  any 
material  damage. 

Tlie  Corporation  of  Wisbech  emanated  from  a  religious  fiatev- 
mfj,  styled  the  Guild  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  instituted  in  the  year 
1374,  and  possessed  of  estates  for  pious  and  charitable  purposes. 
This  estabtishment  shared  the  general  fiite  of  ecclesiastiGal  fouiw 
datNHis  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth ;  but  Edward  the  Siscth, 
on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  having  passed  an  act  which  pro* 
tided  for  the  security  of  those  institutbas  that  had  been  origin 
nally  fbukided  either  as  Grammar-Schools,  for  the  relief  of  .poor 
persons,  or  for  the  maintenance  of  <'  Pien,  jetties,  walls,  or 
banks,  agamst  the  rage  of  the  sea,  ^c.**  the  inhabitants  of  Wi^ 
bech  availed  themselvesof  the  statute,  and,  through  the  solidta* 
tions  of  Gooderich,  Bishop  of  Ely,  were  elevated  into  a  Coipo* 
nrtkMi  on  the  first  of  June,  1549,  and  invested  with  all  tbepoa* 
sessions  of  TVhiity  Guild,  the  revenues  of  which  were  then  estimated 
at  2Sl.  2s,  Sf  d.  but  were  undoubtedly  much  greater. 

In  the  charter  granted  by  Edward,  the  mhabitants  were  41* 
reeled  to  assemble  annually,  and  elect  ten  men,  who  were  to  have 
the  direction  of  the  business  of  the  body-corporate ;  yet,  for 
the  first  six-and-rthirty  yean  after  the  charter  was  obtained,  they 
seem  to  have  done  little  else,  than  meet  once  a  month  in  the 
Town-HaU,  and,  '*  out  of  mutual  love  and  amity,"  immediately 
adjourn  to  a  tavern,  where  having  dinedy  they  decided  petty  con- 
troversies among  the  inhabitants,  "  But  afterwards  they  proceeded 
further  thaa  they  were  warranted  by  the  charter :  they  took  cog- 
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*  a  Kings,  Chap.  19.  v.  33. 
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nizance  of  the  accounts  of  the  diurcli-wardensy  and  sunre^^ois  of 
the  highways  -.  they  dhected  the  application  of  money  over  which 
hey  bad  no  right ;  assumed  the  privilege  of  levying  an  acfo-taz  ; 
and  finally,  during  the  plague  which  raged  here  in  the  years  1597 
and  1588,  they  summoned  delinquents  before  them,  andpumAed 
them  at  their  own  pleasure. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  January,  l5lO-l  1,  the  inhabitants  ob- 
tained a  renewal  of  their  charter  at  the  great  expense  of  1951. 19t.3d. 
They  were  then  constituted  a  Body-Corporate,  by  the  stjleof 
the  Burgesses  of  the  Town  of  Wiabech ;  but  the  right  of  tktidom 
of  the  ten  men,  thenceforward  named  "  Capital  BargeaseSy"  was 
limited  to  the  possessors  of  fifeeholds  of  the  value  of  40s.  per  an- 
num. From  this  period  the  Capital  Burgesses  became  **  objects 
of  veneration  and  confidence,  and  were  intrusted  with  the  care  of 
neariy  all  the  donations  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor."'  Thdr 
executive  ofiicer  is  the  Taton-Bailiff^  who,  though  a  peiaon 
wholly  unknown  to  the  charter,  has  the  entire  managemeot  of  tlie 
estates  and  afibirs  of  the  Corporation.  He  is  not  at  liberty»  bow- 
ever,  to  expend  more  than  five  pounds  at  one  tune,  without  an 
express  order  of  the  Body-Corporate,  The  charter  of  inoMpoia- 
tion  was  renewed  on  February  the  seventeenth^  I669.  Thase 
Capital  Burgesses  have  no  connection  with  llie  jurispnidenoe  of 
the  lown,t  nor  have  they  any  degree  of  dvil  authority :  tlwr 
principal  business  is  to  regulate  the  management  of  the  revenncf 
of  the  estates  bequeathed,  partly  fiE>r  charitable,  but  ehiely  for 
public  purposes.  The  income  of  which  they  direct  the  expendi* 
ture,  amounts  to  about  8OOL  annually;  and,  to  the  oiedit  and 
honor  of  the  parties  eonoemed»   it  appears  to  be  not  anl^  ho- 

neaUj, 

*  This  tide  it  given  in  all  the  adjacent  villages,  as  well  as  in  this  town,  to 
tktb  Bailiff,  or  Treuuitr,  of  their  respective  chariuble  esublishments. 

f  There  is  no  place  in  the  Isle  of  Ely  which  hat  a  government  iliattoa  frooa- 
the  general  Magistracy  of  the  Isle.  The  Spring  assizes,  and  the  Easter  and 
Michaelmaa  quaiter  aettioot,  are  held  in  the  Shire-Hall  at  Ely  ;  the  Summer 
utiztt,  and  the  January  and  Midsummer  quarter  sessions,  at  Wisbech  ;  where 
the  Magistrates  assemble  likewise  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  to  aettle 
the  attite  of  breidi  and  for  odier  purposes. 
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Mstly,  bat  even  wisely,  expended.  Pait  of  the  iibofe  sam  arises 
fredi  a  grant  made  to  the  CoiporatiOD  by  the  Trinity  House^  m 
1710,  of  one  peony  a  ton  upon  all  goods  exported  and  imported, 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  buoys  and  beacons,  and  keeping 
dear  the  channel  of  the  liver ;  a  precaution  highly  necessary  ftom 
the  shifting  sands  between  Wisbech  and  the  Ocean. 

Alnoog-  other  improvements  to  which  the  attention  of  the  Cor- 
poratioa  has  been  directed,  was  the  buildbg  of  an  elegant  stone 
bridge,  in  the  room  of  the  old  wooden  one,  over  the  great  river. 
This  structure  was  raised  about  the  year  1/67,  at  the  expense  of 
OBody  23001.  It  consists  of  one  elliptical  arch,  very  accurately 
propoitioued ;  and  was  partly  designed  by  Sir  James  Burrougb. 
A  new  Costom-Honse  has  been  also  proposed,  and  is  now  erect- 
mg  at  the  charge  of  the  Corporation ;  and  the  streets,  which  are 
tribiably  well  paved,  are  cleaned,  lighted,  and  watched,  at  theur 
eitpense. 

The  trade  of  Wisbech  has  much  increased  of  late  years^ 
through  the  improved  state  of  the  drainage  and  navigation  of  the 
fais,  and  the  consequent  augmentation  of  the  produce  and  con- 
snmplion  of  the  country.  The  average  of  the  exports  and 
imports  amounts  to  40,000  tons  annually.  The  princ^ml  articles 
of  traffic  are  coals,  «om,  timber,  and  wine*  The  neighbouring 
lands  are  high  in  eultiration,  chiefly  on  the  graring  system* 
The  sheep  and  oxen  grow  to  a  great  sice,  and  considerable  num- 
bers of  them  are  fattened,  and  sent  twice  every  week  to  the  London 
.  market.  The  inhabitauts  are  wholly  employed  in  commerce, 
there  being  no  niadufaeture  of  any  kind  in  tlie  pbce,  though  the 
sufTounding  country  produces  immense  quantities  of  wool,  hemp^ 
and  flax.  The  market  is  abundantly  supplied  with  poultry,  fish, 
and  butcher's  meat ;  and  the  trade  of  the  town  b  further  promoted 
by  six  annual  fairs,  for  hemp  and  flax,  homed  cattle,  and  horses. 
The  Canal,  which  was  completed  a  few  years  ago,  and  extends 
from  Wisbech  river  to  the  river  Nene  at  Outwell,  and  thence  to 
tiie  river  Onse  at  Salter*s-Lodge  Sluice,  opened  a  communkaition 
with  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  the  western  counties,  and  has  already 
benefitted  the  town  considerably. 

M  3  Many 
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Many  impravements  in  the  buildings  have  b^en  .na4e  withia  the 
last  forty  years;  aiid  ^bea  the  Corporation  hav4)  oomplejfce^  the 
.Custoiu-House,  and  erected  new  straoturos  in  the  loom  of  the 
ancient  Sbire-Hali  and  Butchers'  Shambles,  (built  m.l5d!2|)  but 
,Yery  few  towns  will  be  more  handsome.  The  Roa^  Inq^- where 
balls  and  monthly  assembliea  are  held,  has  beien  ia.  place  of  pubjlip 
reception,  from  the  year  1^7^,  at  which  period  it  was  kfiQWii  by 
•the  sign  of  the  Horn ;  and  on  one  of  the  out*baildingSy  erectf4  in 
1601,  tiie  figure  of  a  Horn  is  yet  to  be  seen. 

The  Theatre^  in  nearly  a  centrical  situation,  is  well  adapted  for 
the  mhabitants  to  hear  "  Othello  rage,  and  poor  Monimia  mo^m  ;* 
while  others  '<  cleave  tlie  general  ear  with  horrid  speech^".  T9 
the  praise  of  the  taste  of  Wisbech,  we  record  the  estakiUhmcnt  of 
ks  Liteniy  Society,  which,  was  instituted  in  the  year  IJMt  «id 
now  consists  of  thvty  members.  The  number  of  fph»mes  in  Ifaip 
collection  is  upwards  of  1000.  The  education  of  youth  is  prOf 
:rided  for  by  a  Free-School,  and  two  charily.  Schools,  ^upportied  by 
voluntary  contributions. 

The  sectarists  from  the  eatablished  Chu|ch  are  not  numerous^ 
bat  are  each  provided  with  a  meeting-house.  They  CQUsist  oi 
Quakers,  Baptists,  Anabaptists,  Methodists,  and  Cnlymites.  The 
latter  are  so  called  irom  their  founder,  Mr*  David  Culy,  who 
was  a  native  of  the  county,  and  lived  at  Guy  him  in  the  early  part 
of  the  hut  century.  Hn  writiqgs  bespeak  bun  to  have  been  an 
ignorant  enthusiast,  with  a  disordered  brain,  and  confused  imi^ 
nation.  When  his  doctrines  approach  to  mtelligibility,  they 
strongly  partake  of  Calvinism.  The  number  of  inhabitants,  as 
aaoertained  by  the  late  act,  amounts  to  4?  10»  The  parish  contwa 
6d08  acres ;  the  gieatest  part  is  very  rich  arable  and  pasture  land* 
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V^HCSHIRE,  widi  all  Staf^ ormhibe,  and  parts  of  Piiirr^ 
SBiRify  SHSorsiintB,  Wabwickshire,  am)  Leicbstbr* 
SHiilB,  was/prevkMis  to  the  iirrival  of  the  Romans^  posMBsed  by' 
the  CoRNAViT,  CarhaAii^  or  Corikavii.  iTbe  tennled  Mr. 
Wfaitalcer,  tHkose  dis<)ilisitioos  on  the 8d>ject of  andent  topography- 
are  genendly  pibffnnKl'aiid  aatisftctot^,  conijectares,  that  the  <!m*-' 
navii  Of  Cheshire  'derived  their  name  from  the  peculiar  situatkm 
and  natiire  of  their  coast;  and  Richard  Of  Cirenbest^r  expressly 
declares,  that  they  weta  originally  sitiiated  in  the  neighbouthoodr 
of  the  river  Dee.  The  Britons  of  Cornwall,  and  those  of  CatlinesSy' 
are  also  called  CornaHi  by  Rkbard ;  and  as  all  of  them  were  named 
fton  some  striking  feature  of  the  country  where  they  first  resided/ 
Mr.  Whitaker  contends,  that  those  df  Cheshile  obtained  tliehf 
mme  from  the  peculiar  form  of  the  long  promontory  between 
the  estnaries  of  the  fivers  t)ee  and  Mersey^  whicli  is  very  similar 
in  shape  to  those  of  Calhness  and  Cornwall  *  ^*  Within  this 
peniosala  then,''  ^hc .  continues,  ,V  and  along  tbe  cootig^ous 
parts  of  the  county,  the  Comabii  origjnally  resided ;  ^nd  from 
them  they  originally  sallied  out,  and  spread  their  dominions 
over  tke  rest  of  Jhe  couutyi  over  the  whole  of  Staftbrds^irCi 
and  tl^e  neighbouriog  parts  of. Shropshire,  Warwickshire,  Leice^ 
tersbirey  aqd  Fiiptshire.  .  .While  they  were  confined  wittiiq  the 
precbcts    of ,,  West  pbeshire,    they  seem  to  have  had  on^  th« 
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*  Mr.  Owen  objecu  to  this  etymology,  and  argues,  that  the  small  head-land 
between  the  rivers  Dee  and  Mersey,  is  too  inconsiderable  to  have  given  name 
to  this  extensive  nation,  and  prefers  the  etymon  Corain^  circling  or  winding, 
and  «/v,  streams.  Then  '*  the  people  would  be  called  CoasiNivi,  Ctfrn- 
mrvuid,  Coreineivion,  Coteinifvzvyr^  and  Coreineivwys,  or  the  inhabitanU  of  the 
banks  of  winding  rivers;  names  very  applicable  with  respect  to'the  two  great 
livers,  the  Severn  and  the  Dctr,  on  which  their  country  chiefly  lay." 
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towns  of  Deva  and  Coinlate.  And  the  latter  appears,  from  its 
name,  to  have  been  the  capital,  being  composed  of  the  words 
Omda-Te,  and  signifying  the  principal  dty."* 

The  Comaviiy  besides  JDera,  or  Chester,  and  Condau^  or 
Kindeiton,  possessed  the  towns  of  Uricamum^  or  Wroxcter; 
Banchorium^  or  Banchor;  and  Etocetum^  or  Wail,  near  lipb- 
fieM;  bnt  havreg  been  deprived  of  their  principal  city  bfth* 
active  and,  spirited  Brigantes,  they  soon  aftetwanb  erected ««ew 
capital  at  Urieamum,  which  seems  to  have  been  their  Metropolia 
at  the  time  of  the  Roman  Invasion.  Camden  asserts,  that  wo 
tmoes  of  their  name  ar^  remainii^;  bat  we  are  assured  by  Mr* 
Whitaker,  that  a  part  of  WarwieksbiK,  lying  betwixt  Sontham  andl 
Coveoti^,  b  denominated  the  Comotgr  at  the  present  period. 

Many  antiquaries  have  been  considerably  perplexed  to  asoei^ 
tain  die  destinations  and  original  situatioD  of  the  CangL  Cam* 
den  has  pbced  them  in  Wihahke,  m  Somenetshtre,  and  in 
Cheshire;  and,  as  a  proof  of  their  residence  in  the  latter  coooty, 
reftis  to  several  pigs  of  lead,  of  an  oblong  squaie  ibmi,  amhetl 
with  the  foUowif^^  abbreviated  sentences : 

IMP.  0OMIT.  AUG.  G£lt.  P£.  C£ANG. 

IMP.  VESP.  VII.  T.  IMP.  V.  COSS. 

These  inscriptions,  he  supposes,  were  made  to  commemorate 
some  victory  obtained  over  the  Cangi  in  these  parts;  but  a  few 
solitary  documents  of  this  nature  are  very  insufficient  to  esta- 
blish satisfactoiy  data.  Besides,  Buhop  Tanner  settles  them  m 
North  Wiltshire,  and  specifies  the  particular  districts  they  inha- 
bited; but  if  the  account  of  Mr.  Whitaker  be  admitted,  that  the 
Cangi  t  were  a  kind  of  herdsmen,  solely  occupied  in  attending 
their  cattle  m  the  woods,   and  among  the  mountains,  it  would 

seem 

*  "  So  Condate  Rhedooum,  in  Aotooinus,  ^c.** 

f  •<  In  the  triads  of  the  ancient  birds,  the  Cangi  are  mentioDcd  at  a  clats  of 
ni^  selected  from  the  principal  tribes,  or  nations,  and  deputed  to  keep  their 
flocks,  and  attend  their  cattle.  Their  herds  often  consisted  of  SO,00O,  and 
were  sometimes  attended  by  300  of  these  ^eeoerf,  or  Can(i.** 
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iMBi  SMMl  pfoMble  Hut  thty  were  dfatributfed  over  lefcnl  paite 
«f  tliecoiinti]r»  ntber  thu  aOmtd  to  ray  pttrtkabr  tpot 

dmUre  wiis  inckided  by  the  Rmumm  in  the  diYiaioii  named 
Flatia  GX8ABIB1I8IS  (  bot,  4MI  the  final  departure  of  dmt 
pcepk'firMii  Ibe  Uand,  It  Devkrted  to  the  JMlons,  who  contiaued 
ili  poMMiora  till  ^Muitthe  year  607i  when  it  wai  conquered  by 
ElheUfith,  the  Saxon  King  of  Bemiaa^  who  defeated  the  amy 
of  Bfodmad  Ymtkfoc,  King  .of  Powya,  Atieinbked  to  opptee 
hni  near  Chestei.  Ontbis  wemion  Etheiftith  is  eaid  to  have^ 
dain  ifiOO  defroeekss.  »»b,  whom  BroefaanelluMl  odled  fiooi' 
titt  neighbowiaf  monastery  of:  Bangor,  and  stationed  on  a  hill« 
flMt  they  mi^^  assist  hhn  with  thor  psayen^  It  was  aftcrwaide 
wicsted  from  Bemicia  by  the  Mereiens,  and  continued  a.  part 
ef  their  kingdom  till  the  leign  of  Egbert,  who  united  it  with 
the  other  states  of  the  Ueptaacby  under  one  gowmmcnt  Canuto^ 
te  Dane,  who  obtained  possession  of  this  dimoo  of  the  kingdook 
by  his  ftmons  partitkm  treaty  with  Ednuuid  Iioaside,  invested  the 
adaahHtsalioa  of  this  county  in  the  Earisof  Chester;  three 
of  whom  eiyeyed  that  dignity  piior  to  the  Conquest;  Le<rfkiG» 
te  son  of  LeoArin;  Algar,  his  son;  and  Edwin,  the  son  of  the 
ktler;  m  whom  ended  the.nceof  the  Cheshire  Eails,  of  Saxm 


After  the  Cmupiest,  the  provinces  of  Britain,  which  bad  hitherto 
been  governed  by  a  few  great  men,  were  divided  into  lesser  par- 
tkms,  and  distributed  as  rewards  among  the  followers  of  the 
Norman  King.  Cheshire  was  bestowed  upon  Oherbod;  a  valiant 
Ikmmg,  who,  shordy  after  he  had  taken  possession  of  his 
new  territDries,  departed  into  Flanden,  where  he  was  made  pft 
sooer^  and  oUiged,  from  a  long  captivity,  to  resign  his  newly- 
aoqoind  dominions  to  another.  '<  The  Conqueror  in  his  place 
appointed  Hugh  it  Aurange^  better  known  by  the  name  of  Hugh 
Lupus.  To  him  he  delegated  a  fulness  of  power;  made  thu  a 
CouMTT  Palatine;  and  gave  it  sodi  a  sovereign  jttrisdktion, 
that  the  ancient  Eails  kept  their  own  parliaments^  and  had  their 
own  courts  of  law,  in  which  any  offence  against  the  dignity  ot 
the  8WO|d   of  Cbestef  was  as  cognizablci   as  the  like  offences 

would 


wtnld  bwe  been^at  WflittiHUtttr  mpUgt :  the  dignty^  Aeiloyi* 
'Ciowd;  for  WiUiam  ayowtd  Lqiiisi.tckfMd  tfab  eomtyiamJi^ 
bBf^  ad  gladittfih  '^o»t  ip^a  RkJL^ien^.  A}!B6MdAMjad'C6nmam. 
The  sword  vfith  mhieh  he  ims  Jnveildl  with  tfaaajiigaity'iaMtMLlD' 
be  iete  in  tfae.Bvilrifi&  Moseuh^  .iinaribB<ijUM(>''« 
TBA.^*  The  office  of  swonUbtam!idtthe>tfa^k>f  iComntiaia 
was  a  W  held  by  tiii£  we^pob.  *<  I  i>    .ii*T  .  ^  .  r    ^  t  T 

'  As 0o«l  a»  Liipii8«ivas firrtUyestabluhedv  hebq^te ^seif tfaft 

pRmgatires  of. royaf ty;    He  femeda  Paribinailtbyitheanatioii^ 

o£«sg&t  baioDs,  Wjiaige^  Bsralof  ifid^  of  Moaialt;. 

IPlAMm  Malbedeiig/.^>^m$99k&;:iV9mm^  etfiSWpbMMke;  Fataif 

AftgA^  of  Malpa^;  Ihuitm^^  MatM,  of  Doafaai*;  ifenoMt^;  «l 

Kindertiin.;  arid  Ni^holasi  of  Stockport.    They  weft  obliged  Co  fny 

biinatlendaiice,«and  tt>i«pSr  to  hiaeDurt,   tbgi«o)it  lUe  gitette 

dignity:    Tht^  wefebovBd, -btiineof  wir^hWtfJlfi  to  fiad  Mr 

efery  kbiglitV  ieey   a  hohb  with  cafiamoB  ai]d>ifanBhire,  o^'twar 

without  iiiiniiUire,  in.  the  diveiin'of  Cfaeflhirs*  '  tTkfikihmfjtktBmni 

fieettt  IdefB  w^re  to  have  cerseletf/and  haUr&;eans^i'aiick>efe.ta 

defend  ^ihf  fa-  hmds  with  their  own- bodies.  *  Bv^bjmnhakilw 

fain  esquiraa,  every  esquire  eae  gmtlemail,  and  eveiy  feotiemm 

one  valet.  .  Each  of  these  -barons  had  >al90  their  ftaeieoiwis  of  tf 

pleas  and  suits,  and  all  plaints,  except  what  belonged  to  the  fiarlTa 

si^ori.    They  had,  besides,;  power  of  lift<  a|ld  dptiM ;  tbkr  hfsTin- 

stance   of  the  exertion   of  whioh  was   hT  the  ikhon  oi^HugM 

Stringer^   who  was  tried  for  muMkr  i»  tbe  AaaoB  of  Kindeclanri 

eourt,  and  executed  in  i  597. t  .'•.'•:. 

This  species  of  govemihent  contirinedlftwiB  the*  Conquest  tlH 

tbe  reiim  of  Henry  the  Ttiird,  •  a   period  of'abont  ITlVearart 

mrhen,  in  1237,   ^  the  death  of  Jolin  Soot,,  the  soventh  Eariio^ 

the  fhrman  line,   without' •  inale. tsnie,  'HeUry tookthe  EaxidoQ^ 

iado'liis  own  iiands,'  and  gave  tlie.  daughters  of  the  'iale£|ffl 

other  lands  in  lieq ;'  nnwtlUng,  -  as  'he  eaid,   that-so  great  antwi^ 

heritance  should  be  puriedkdioWiUfi&ng  distafs,'  Tbe  Kii^  l>e» 

stowed  tlie  county  on  (his  aoo  Edward,  Who  did  not  assume  the 

i.    .  'title 

'   i  •  '  .  •        . 

»  •  Pennant.  t  Ibid. 


CHBSHIBB*  l|f; 

tide,  but  afterwards  oonfeixed  it  qn  hi$  400  Edward  of  Ciemanrop**; 
Sioot  that  tane  the  eldest  «|q»of  tl>e  K«ng6  of.Bi^<nd>tiaY6.at*-  • 
wiQft  been  Eark.of  Chester;  as  well  asPdoo^ef;  W^les..  Th^ 
Matbiale  was  ywemed  by  the  Eark  of  Chester  as  fully  and  ipde^ 
pendaitlyi  fctr  aaarly  three  oenturies  after  this  peripdiM^thad, 
ever  beeo  by!  the  NormaD  Earls ;  but  Henry  the  Eighth*  by  aiith<h. 
lity  of  ParUament,  made  it  subordiiiate  to  the  Oroiw  of  .Eagl^n^* 
Yety  f<  notwithsiaiidiag  tbis  reatraint,  all  pieas^of  Jaodsaiid.tew^ 
ments,  and  all  contracts  within  the  county,  are  to  be  hca^  a^ 
detenuiaed  within  it;  aiid/ all  deterainatioosoutof.it is  deemed 
void  ei  coram  toHJudki,  except  in  cases  of  error,  feipeigo .  plfea, 
aad  foreign  Toucher;  and  for  no  crime,  but  treason,  can  an.inhabi* 
tant  of  this  eooaty  be  tried  out  of  ir/f 

This  county  being  solely  under  the  jurisdictioni.of.itai  .ovm 
Earla,  and  considered  in  a  certain  degree  as  a  separate  kingdoo), 
neier  sent  repieseatatives  to  the  National  Parliament,  eiil^r.-for 
the  city*  or  shire,  till  the  year  1549>  the  third  of  Edward  the  Sixti)^ 
iipeo  the  petition  of  the  inhabitants,  two  mend>er9  .were 
ifrom  each.  -  .)   .  ,.<;. 

CHESHIRE  is  bounded  » Jthe  north  by  the  rife^s  Mersey  tm^ 
Thaie,  whieh .sepavate  it  from  Lancashire;  ,on  the. east  by. the 
•f  Derby  and  Stafford^.tbe  division  between  which  is 
naAed  by  a  cbaio  of  bills,  .ai»d  byi^lie  rivers  Qoyt  and 
Dane.  The.  aoHilhefn  side,  unites  with  SliropMiire  and  Flintshire} 
and  the  westenvliorder  is  skid^  by.  Denbigb^ire,  Flintshire,  smd 
the  estuary  of  the  Dee.  Thedimens^ions  of  the  county  are  e>< 
tunaled  by  Mr.  Wedge},  at  about  twenty-two  miles  a^d  a 
qaaiter,  on  the  medium,  in  wklth,  and  flf^rly  forty  miles  iq 
length,  from  weH-south*we8t  to  eas(«otttlip^ea4;.  bat.  this  states 
meat  is  inaocarate;  the  extent  of  the  CfOanty  li-om  Bcetland 
Edge,  on  the  Yorkshire  side,  to  Kiddii^oo  Green,  borderiaig 
on  Flinfohire,  being  upwards  of  fifty  niileq.  Its  form  is  rather 
oval,  with  two  projeotipg  necks  of  hmd;  one  about  twenty  mifea 

*  Pennant.  f  Cough's  Additions  to  Camdra. 

i  Author  of  the  General  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  the  County. 
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in 'length,  Mfd'siic  in  i>reaflMi,  mmti^  out  into  the  Iriafc^Sai,  be« 
tWMn  the  estuaries  of  the  Dee  wad  Mersey,  and  ciAed  the  Wir* 
itf.  Tht  odier  fMiM  pmt  of  MaedeifieM  Hundndl,  moA  evtenda 
ibr  about  fifteen  miles  in  length  from  Stockport,  het^reen  the 
counties  of  Derby  and  York;  but  rarely  exceeds  ibur  miles  ha 
nKdth.  Alfted  divided  this  county  into -seven  hundreds,  eiEclusbe 
of  Chester,  which  is  a  county  m  itself;  it  contains  one  dt^ 
twelve  towns,  670  vHkiges,  about  S5,60O  houses,  and  I9I|750 
mnaDiiaiics. 

Cheshhe  is  in  general  a  fiat  country,  though  it' has  some  consi- 
derable hills  rising  near  its  eastern  borders,  and  connected  with 
those  of  Derbyshire  and  Stafibrdshh«.  These  extend  about 
twenty-five  miles  m  length,  from  Congleton  to  the  notth-^astem 
coraer  of  the  county.  An  interrupted  lidge  of  h\^  ground  also 
crMses  it  firom  north  to  south,  on  the  western  side,  b^nnhi^ 
near  Frodsham,  where  a  bold  proraontorf  overiooks'the  Mcfuej. 
After  crossmg  the  large  tract  of  heath  called  Dehinere  Potest, 
k  exalts  itself  in  the  towering  rock- of  Beeston.  About  Macdeo- 
field  are  a  few  other  hills,  and  some  on  the  MffOpshire  side. 
Another  cham  runs  north  and  south  through  the  peninsiiU  of 
Wirral.  The  rest  of  the  county '«  nealrly  level;  and  the  princi- 
pal part  of  it  consists  of  arsUe^  meadow,  and  pasture  latid. 
A  variety  of  soil  is  found  mthis  county;  but'ielay,  oaod,  Made 
moor,  or  peat,  seem  to  predomhisite;  and  Ihe  under  soil  is  com- 
monly day,  or  marl.  The  red  grit  roek  is  the  most  pravaknt 
stone  of  the  county,  and  on  this  most  of  the  tofms  and  viHages 
are  (milt.  There  are  fcw  hirge  woods  m  the  county;  yet,  as 
the  generality  of  fitms  abound  with  hedge^rows,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  timber  n  produced,  and  particularly  a  great  number 
of  oak  trees,  from  which  the  tanners  derive  a  supply  of  that  invu* 
teable  antiseptic,  oak  bark. 

Cheshire  was  formerly  distingiiished  for  its  numerous  yeoman- 
ry;  and  though  they  have  decreased  for  the  last  huadied  yenrs^ 
lliey  are  still  very  considerable.  In  the  vicinity  of  manuftMrtuting 
towns,  and  particularly  on  the  borders  of  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire, 


Aire,  many  parcels  of  land  hate  been  purehasad  lijf  Imh— ui^ 
mud  appropriated  as  small  farms;  but  tliegmtett  pbrtkn  «f  iIm 
coanty  is  retained  and  cidtitnted  by  g«dtlenieD  wIm  reside  on  tbeir 
own  estatifes.  Tbe  evil  of  coiigingalin$  fiirros,  hoirevery  bas,  in 
i  Hnrited  degree,  extended  Into  Gbeshire;  and  tbe  posKsskms 
that  funitshed  support,  and  gatw  independence,  to  several  inmU 
Kes,  bate  been  confined  to  one.  Tbe  tenure  is  abnosi  umvenally 
freehold;  yet  in  the  manors  of  Maodesfield,  Halton^  andaome 
others,  there  are  a  few  copyholds,  or  what  may  be  denominated 
cQstomaTy  freeholds,  paying  fines  and  rents  certain.  J^uing  for 
lives  was  formerly  a  very  constant  and  general  praelise,  and  tbe 
custom  is  yet  continued  by  a  few  landholders;  but  tbe  most 
common  term  of  leases  is  eleven  years^  with  a  restriction  on  tbe 
tenant  to  a  certain  quantity  of  tiilage,  (usAally  about  one  Ibnrth 
of  his  fiirm,)  and  a  particular  rotation  of  crops.  The  extent  of 
farms  is,  on  tbe  average,  from  150  to  300  acres;  bnt  some  fiiw 
contain  upwards  of  500 .• 

Tlie  dairy  is  the  principal  object  of  attention  with  tbe  Cbe^ 
^ire  husbandman;  and  though  the  county  has  for  many  ages 
been  lamed  for  its  cheese,  yet  it  is  rather  a  singular  fiwt»  that 
it  was  formerly  as  celebrated  for  its  wheat  Straboand  PUny 
have  affirmed,  that  cheese-making  was  introdnced  into  this  coun« 
ty  by  tbe  Romans;  but  this  is  iniprobable,  fiiom  various  drcmn- 
stanoes;  and  we  are  eertain  that  tbe  Roman  armies  on  tbe  oout^ 
nent  received  a  great  snpply  of  cheese  from  this  county  soon  aflier 
they  had  secnied  its  possession.  The  quality  and  flavour  of 
Chesbh«  dieese  is  almost  universally  known;  yet,  as  few  per* 
sons,  comparatively  ^waking,  are  acquainted  with  its  process  of 

manufacture, 

*  The  following  ttatement  shows  the  oumber  of  teoaaU  and  reot  of  farms  la 
a  parish  near  the  centre  of  the  coanty. 

Six  taavata  stnttag  tons  from  1501.  to  300U  per  annuxiL 

£lefen soo  —  x^o 

Eighteen      ..«,...    50 ...  lOO 

Three 15  —.  30 

Twenty-eight S  ^^  a  5 


tHiMmfjirtirfi  itr  ibaU  iosetl  tbe^hkffmilicriafseoimniiiig.tte 
mmif ir  ill  <  wbich  it  k  ^aamh. 

.'  A'  Daily  fana  of  oae  bundped  aores  is  uniaUj' divided  into  die 
foUowJogT' profraftipns:  from  tm  lofoartefn  acres  of  wto,  from 
iis.tf»  eight  acnes  of  f^Uoiy  wheat,  m^d.  the  like  quantity  of  suminer 
ttUwi  ibfi.  i^ii^uader  b  appropiiated  to. pasture  and  bay,  the 
lattM  oecuf^iog  about  twelve  acrea#  l)ie  good  daiiy  fanner  is 
flMve  atteotive  to  tbe  size,  fjvran,  and  pfoduce,  of  the  udder  of 
hia  a>w«»  than  to  any  fancied  beauty  of  shape.  Utility  to  him 
is  preferable  to  fashioo.  Tiiis  consideration  induces  him  to  be 
scrupulot)s  IB  tbe  breeding  and  rearing  of  calves,  and  in  the  ma* 
nagem^  of  his  cows  doting  the  winter  and  summer  seasons.  The 
annual  quaatity  of  cheese  Miade  from  each  cow  varies  from  50  to 
500  lbs.  and  upwards,  the  produce  being  governed  by  the  nature 
of  tbe  land,  the.  quality  of  tbe  pasture,  tbe  s^ksoos,  and.  the  mode 
of  wintering  tbe  stock.  On  the  whole,  the  average  produce 
may  be  stated  at  300  lbs.  from  each  animal.  The  quantity  of 
milky^acQOEding  to  this  estimation,  yielded  daily  by  each  cow, 
is  about  eight  quarts,  which  is  commonly  supposed  to  prodoee 
one  poand  (sixteen  ounces)  of  cheese.  The  Ck^kire  cke^fe  k 
generally,  made  with  two  ines^s  milk;  though  often,  towards  the 
latter  .end  of  the  season,  which  continues  nearly  twenty^two 
weeks,  with  four,,  five,  or  six;  for  as  tbe.  cheeses  are  usually 
made  very  large,  it.  is  necessary  to  have  a  sufficient  quanlity 
of  milk  to  make  one  at  a  time;  though  in  sotne  of  tbe  dairies  two 
are  made  in  a  day.  Tbe.  most  conmioii  size  is  sixty  pounds;  a 
weight  ausorptible.  of  every  excellence  to.  be  found  in  tbe  cheese 
of  this  county.  It  ist  usual  to  preserve  the  eveniog's.milk  ti|l  the 
next  morning,  when  it  is  skimmed,  heated,  and  incorporated  with 
tbe  new  milk ;  and  after  being  mixed  in  a  large  tub,  together  with 
the  cream,  the  dairy  woman  puts  in  a  proper  quantity  of  rennet 
and  coloring,  and  then  leaves  it  for  about  one  hour  and  a  half  to 
coagulate,  or  curdle.  The  coloring  should  be  Spanish  amotta; 
but,  from  the  deartiess  of  this  article,  an  adulterated  coloring 
is  often  substituted.  In  making  cheese  of  the  best  quality,'the  milk 
used  is  as  pure  as  it  comes  from  tbe  cow,  and  not  robbed  of  any 


iteafa^' tliongh' tk  praelibe  of  Bniciiig  a  ctMm  qiiiiilily.iof  f^h 
batter '«M%4  lireqwnrtly?  cccaiites  an -aiiprbprriallM  <if  lint 
isream  to  tte  diiini.whidh  |>TOfefl]r.beiMigs.t»'llie<:bBew.tiiU. 
AAkt  tfcccbee^^  fe  coiHe,  or  «h^.  the*  iniik  it  prapwl^i  QMgo^ 
laited|.the'daury>iiNud  breaks. the  cumI  inta  very  sMall  partioleii 
which  are  theD  left  to  subside,  and  tltewhey  pourtd  off.  Thk 
lirocess  is  repeated  lU  the  whey  is  neariy  expelled,  whan  the  curd 
is  placed  in  a  vat,  and  occbnonally  sprinkled  with  salt*  Some 
daivy  worotn  use  aboat  three  handsfnl  to  a  cberse,  and  make^ft 
a^  fuk  to  put  the  gvealest  quantity  near  the  luiddk.  The  vat  ii 
filed  very  Ml,  and  the  whey  itpeatecUy  squeezed  oufbefilre  it  is 
pkKed  m  the  press;  as  it  is.  very  material  to  expel  ail  the  wfaey^ 
%ad  alsa  to  keep  the  vat  <\vAte  fall  of  cards.  The  cheese  is  commonly 
t^KU  twice  or  thrice  from  the  vat,  to  place  fresli  cloths,  pare  off  the 
edgesi  and  turn  it;  and  soroetinies  it  is  imnoersed  in  hot  wfaeyi 
which  is  supposed  to  harden  iis  coat.  After  remaining  inthepvess 
two  or  three  days,  it  is  next  conveyed  to  the  salting  house,  where 
it  n  placed  in  a  salting  tunnel  or  tub,,  in  which  it  continues  about 
three  days  more,  and  is  next  placed  on  the  benches  for  about  eight 
days,  being  well  salted  all  over,  and  turned  every  day.  After  this 
process  it  is  turned  twice  daily  for.  six  or  seven  days,  and  tlien 
washed  in  warm  water,  and  wiped  dry  with  a  doth ;  and.when 
dry,  .  stneared  over  with  whey-butter,  and  placed  in  the  warmesl 
part  of  the  cheese-room,  where  it  is  left  to  assume  its  proper  age 
and  consistence.  ... 

The  principal  Mineral  productions  of  Cheshire  are  Salt  and 
CaaL  Of  the  hitter,  a  considerable  quantity  is  found  on  the 
eastern  skie,  and  some  is  obtamed  from  the  Hundred,  of  WinraL 
The  fi>ruier  is  more  abundant  m  this  county  than  in  any  .other 
part  of  England.  The  immense  trade  carried  on  in  this  actidey 
and  vast  revenue  derived  from  its  duty,  renders  it.aa  object  of 
very  considerable  iocal  and  national  importance.  The  principal 
salt-works  are  at  Nantwich,  Middlewich,  Wuisford*  and  North* 
wich;  ^and.as  those  at  the  latter  place  are  ttie  most  eminent,  we 
diall  annex  .a  particolar  aecount  of  them  to  the  description  of 
that  town.  .  Nextio  the  mantt&cture  of  salt,  the  CoUoa  business 

seems 
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icons  to  be  the  BKMt  considenUe.  This  flouUiiqg  hnmk-tt 
trade  has  htteriy  been  extended  from  UuwMhire,  andaene  of  the 
bordering  counties^  over  maby  parts  of  Cbeahke.  Exchuite  .of 
these,  manufactures  of  leather^  ribbon,  thread,  gbves,  buttooa^ 
and  shoes,  are  carried  on  at  Nantwich,  Maodeafiekly  CoqglelQm 
Kentsfordy  and  some  other  i^aoes. 

Most  of  the  rivers  and  streams  which  wind  throngh  this  county 
direct  their  currents  northward,  and  empty  themselves  into  the 
Mbrsbt  or  the  Deb.  The  former  divides  Cheshhe  from  Lanoh 
shue  ibr  a  course  of  nearly  sixty  miles,  about  thirty-five  of  which, 
from  liveipool  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Irwell,  are  navigable 
for  vessels  of  considerable  burthen.  This  river  derives  its  source 
from  a  conflux  of  small  streams  at  the  junction  of  the  conn^ 
vnth  Derbyshire,  and  flowing  in  a  westeriy  direction,  receives  in 
its  course  the  waters  of  the  Goyt,  the  Tame,  the  BoUin,  the 
Irwell,  and  the  Wci^ver.  After  its  junction  with  the  latter,  it 
swelb  mto  a  broad  estuary,  and  taking  a  north-western  course^ 
soon  nnites^ith  the  Irish  Channel. 

The  Dbb  was  held  m  great  veneration  by  our  Britisli  anccston, 
and  its  waters  regarded  as  sacred  and  purifying.  It  derives  its  on* 
gin  in  the  mountainous  district  of  Merionethshire,  and,  after  fonb- 
iog  the  large  lake  of  Pimbie-Mere,  passes  through  a  series  of  very 
picturesque  and  grand  scenes,  and  approadies  the  western  border 
of  this  county,  to  which  it  forms  a  boundary  from  WortheDboiy 
to  Aldford.  It  then  passes  on  to  Chester,  whose  walk  it  nearly 
encircles,  and  afterwards  flows  to  the  west  through  an  artffidal 
channel,  which  was  formed  at  an  immense  expense  by  a  united 
body  of  gentlemen,  called  The  River  Dee  Company.  This  river 
also  forms  a  large  sandy  estuary  between  the  county  of  Flint  and 
the  Hundred  of  Wirral,  and  joins  the  Irish  Sea  about  fourteen 
miles  from  Chester. 

The  Weaver  derives  its  source  from  Ridley  Pool,  dose  to 
Cholmondeley  Hall,  yid  passes  Nantwich,  Minshull,  Weaver* 
Winsford,  and  Northwich,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Dane,  from 
the  northern  parts  of  Staflbrdshue,  and  two  or  three  other 
streams  from  the  central  parts  of  the  county.    Hence  it  proceeds 

to 
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fo  Wareham,  Acton  Bridge,*  and  Frodsham,  where  it  (alls  into 
th€  swelling  bason  of  the  Mersey.  The  Weaver  receives  several 
tributary  streams  in  the  course  of  its  progress ;  and,  from  Wins« 
ford  to  Frodshaii],  it  has  been  rendered  navigable  by  means  of 
various  locks.  The  plan  by  which  this  was  effected,  may  be 
adduced  as  a  memorabje  instance  of  local  patriotism.  The 
gentlemen  of  this  county  observing  the  vast  expense  of  land  car* 
tiagc  from  the  salt-towns  to  Liverpool,  and  other  maritime  places, 
determined  on  making  the  Weaver  navigable,  and  in  1720,  ob- 
tained  an  act  of  Parliament,  which  empowered  them  to  <<  raise  a 
iubicriptioo  of  49>000l.  to  defray  the  necessary  expenses.  The 
subscribers  were  to  receive  five  per  cent,  on  the  principal,  and 
•ne  per  cent,  for  the  risk,  and  also  certain  instalments  arising  from 
the  toimage  of  vessels  on  the  river,  till  the  money  advanced  wa» 
reimbursed  ;  bat  afterwards,  the  whole  amount  of  tonnage,  when 
the  charges  of  necessary  repairs  and  management  had  been  de* 
ducted,  was  to  be  employed,  from  time  to  time,  for  and  towards 
amending  and  repairing  the  public  bridges  within  the  county,  and 
such  other  public  charges,  and  in  such  manner,  as  the  magistrates 
shall  yearly  direct,"  Every  vessel  navigating  the  river  pays  one 
shilling  per  ton ;  and  the  receipt  has  amounted  in  some  years  to 
8OOOI.  The  debt  has  been  paid  off  some  time  ;  and,  exclusive 
of  other  county  expenses  defrayed  by  this  lucrative  revenue,  the 
principal  costs  for  erecting  the  extensive  gaol  at  Chester  has  been 
derived  from  this  source.  The  length  of  this  navigation  is  twenty 
miles,  in  which  course  it  has  a  fall  of  forty-five  feet,  ten  inches, 
divided  between  ten  locks.  About  1 20  vessels,  from  20  to  100 
tons  burthen,  are  constantly  employed  ;  they  are  principally  00* 
€U{»ed  in  cariying  rock-salt  downwards,  and  coals  upwards.  Se- 
veral other  rivers  meander  through  this  county,  the  principal  of 
which  are  the  Goyt,  the  Bollin,  tlie  Dane,  aud  the  Whirlock. 

Cheshire   abounds  with  broad  sheets  of  water,    deuominated 
meres,   lakes,    and  pools.    The  principal*  are  Oak-Mere,   Bud» 
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worth-Mere,  Rosthemc-Mere,  Mere-Mere,  Tatton-Mere,  Com- 
ber^Mere,  Broad- Mere,  and  Bag-Mere;  Petty-Pool,  Rookeiy* 
Pool,  and  Ridley-Pool.  Most  of  these  waters  abound  with 
fisli. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  very  important  advantage  which 
thii  county  derived  from  water-carriage.  Beides  Uie  Weaver  na- 
vigation, it  is  intersected  by  portions  of  four  canab,  which  allow  a 
Tery  constant  and  cheap  intercourse  of  traffic  between  the  towns 
of  Chester,  Liverpool,  Manciiester,  the  North  of  England,  Staf- 
fordshire, Shropshire,  and  other  counties. 

The  Chester  Canal  was  began  in  April,  1772,  and  completed 
in  a  very  short  time.  The  course  had  been  surveyed  in  the  yean 
1767>  1769,  and  1770 ;  and  though  an  application  was  made  to 
Parliament  in  1769»  for  an  act  to  complete  the  Canal,  yet  the 
petitioners  were  then  unsuccessful:  but  in  1772,  the  Corporatiou 
and  gentlemen  of  Chester,  obtained  an  act  with  this  singular  le- 
striction,  "  that  the  intended  Canal  should  not  unite,  or  commu- 
nicate with,  the  Staffordshire  Canal  at  Middlewich.*'  It  com- 
mences at  the  river  Dee,  on  the  north  side  of  Chester,  and  passing 
Cbristleton,  Waverton,  Hargrave,  and  the  north  of  Beeston  Castle, 
proceeds  to  Nantwich. 

A  branch  of  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater'a  Canal  runs  through 
about  twenty  miles  of  this  county,  entering  it  to  the  east  of  Ash- 
ton,  and  leaving  it  at  Runcorn  Gap,  where  it  flows  bto  the  Mer* 
sey.  This  inqportant  cut  was  planned  and  executed  by  his  Grace, 
and  that  extraordinary  engineer  Mr.  Brindley,  previous  to  tbe 
completion  of  his  first  Canal,  from  Worsley  to  Manciiester.  An 
act  was  obtained  in  176I9  and  the  whole  was  completed,  to  tlie 
extent  of  twenty-nine  miles,  in  five  years.  It  was  carried  across 
the  Mersey,  near  Ashton,  by  an  aqueduct  bridge ;  aiKl  further  to 
the  west  it  crosses  the  Boliin.  As  this  river  runs  in  a  tract  of  low 
meadows,  and  as  the  maxun  of  the  ingenious  engineer  was  to  pre- 
serve a  level,  it  was  foimd  necessary  to  raise  a  mound  of  earth 
over  this  valley,  to  a  height,  length,  and  breadth,  wbieh  make  it 
a  truly  stupendous  spectacle.  By  these  means  the  water  is  kept 
on  a  level  till  it  nearly  reaches  the  Mersey  at  Runcorn,  where  it 
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statelj  lowered  nloety-five  feety  by  a  series  of  locks,  o^ 

'  'construction.    Before   this  Canal   was  executed,  the 

atioD  from  Manchester  to  Urerpool  was  12s.  per  ton,- 

age  40s.  but  by  the  canal  conveyance  it  is  only  6s; 

Ind^ndant  of  the  variety  of  comm^Fciat  articled  cott* 

>  barges  on  this  Canal,  a  new  species  of  boats,  on  the 

hhi  Dutch  h^ckschuyts^  was  constructed  for  passengers, 

cheap  an(}  pleasant  intercourse  wifs  opened  between 

I  and  Manchester,  and  the  uitervdiiiig  (ila^es. 

a$id  Trunk  Canal  branches  off  froni  the  aWfe  at  Pres* 

and  passing  Nordiwich  and  Sliddlewich,  leitves  thef 

the  south  side,  at  Church  Uwtoii.    At  Preston  oti 

:  passes  through  a  tubtiel  l24l  yards  ui  length ;  seven* 

four  inches  in  bright ;  and  thirteen  ftet,  six  mehes  ii| 

of  the   Elksmere   Canal  also  crostes  the'  Westtfnt 

'  t&ii  county,  entering  it  at  Pulford,  and,  after  unidttg 

I  Ikt  Chester,  crosses  the  hundred  of  Wirral  for  abdut 

and  then  joins  the  Mersey ;  thereby  opening  a  Afxtt 

I  between  Chester  any  Liverpool. 

of  Chester  contains  all  Cheshire  and  Lancashbe, 

i  parts  of  Westmoreland,  Cumberland,  Yorkshire,  Den* 

and  Flintshire,  and  is  divided  into  two  archdeaconries. 

'ithims  four  members  to  Parlmment ;    viz.  two  for  th6 

two  for  the  city  of  Chester ;  pays  seven  parts  of  the 

^wii  fombbes  the  militia  with  560  men. 


CHESTER. 

Dt  and  respectable  city  is  situated  near  the  southern 
of  the  county,  on  a  rocky  eminence,  above  the  river 
I' la  half  encircled  by  a  sweep  of  that  river;  a  circuni- 
occasioned  the  Roman  geographers  to  name  it  Deva^ 
an  appellation  that  has  been  relinquished  by  latex 
N  i  historian! 
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historians  for  that  of  Cestria,  or  Ceastcr ;  from  Castriumy  a  camp 
or  military  statioo,  which  it  seems  to  have  been  made  previous  to 
Agricola's  expedition  to  Scotland.  That  commander  made  it  the 
bead  quarters  of  the  twentieth  Roman  Legion,  whence  the  Britons 
gave  it  the  name.Cz^  Llion  vawrar  ddyfr  Ihvy,  or  the  Camp  of 
the  Great  Legion  on  the  Dee.  The  Saxons  styled  it  Ltgaccaaer, 
and  Legecester;  its  denomination  We$t-Ckester^  was  obtained 
through  its  relative  situation  to  other  places  which  have  the  name 
of  Chester  with  lome  addition. 

Some  of  the  early  historians,  particuUirly  the  monk  Ranulph, 
autlior  of  the  Polychronicon,  affirm  it  to  have  been  of  British 
foundation.  This  is  contested  by  other  writers :  but,  whatever 
may  be  the  truth  respecting  its  remote  origin,  it  was  certainly  a 
Bx>man  military  station,  for  which  it  was  well  adapted,  from  com- 
manding the  head  of  the  frith,  or  estuary  of  the  Dee,  which  tbea 
flowed  up  in  a  broad  channel  to  its  walls,  overspreading  all  the 
low  grounds  between  the  Wirral  and  Flintshire.*  Its  Roman  oc- 
cupation is  further  illustrated  by  the  frequent  discoveries  that  hav« 
been  made  of  remains  of  antiquity  belonging  to  that  nation,  such 
as  coins,  statues,  altars,  and  hypocausts,  and  many  of  them  with 
correlative  inscriptions. 

The  walls  of  the  present  dty  determine  the  limits  of  the  ai^ 
dent ;  and  the  form  in  which  the  buildings  are  disposed^  ia  evt 
dently  the  same  as  that  of  the  Roman  camp.  Chester  princifiaUy 
cousbts  of  four  streets,  runnmg  from  a  centre  towards  the  points 
of  the  compass,  and  each  terminated  by  a  gate.  These  stveets 
were  excavated  from  a  stratum  of  rock,  and  are  sunk  several  feel 
beneath  the  surface,  a  circumstance  that  has  been  the  cause  of  a 
tingukr  construction  in  the  houses.  On  the  level  of  the  streets 
are  low  shops,  or  warehouses,  and  above  them  a  gallery  on  each 
side,  reaching  from  street  to  street^  open  in  front,  and  baUiis* 
traded.  These  galleries,  called  $h€  fiaws  by  the  inhabitants,  art 
exceediogly  corrous  to  strangerB^  who,    when  walking  in  then, 

ca9 
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can  hardlj  divest  themselves  of  the  idea  of  being  up  one  pair  of 
srairs.  Aloog  the  rows  are  ranges  of  shops,  and  above  them  the 
higher  stories,  which  project  to  the  streets,  and  form  a  line  with 
the  warehouses  beneath.  The  whole  appears  as  if  the  first  stories 
of  the  fronts  of  all  the  houses  were  laid  open,  and  made  to  com- 
municate with  each  other ;  pillars  only  being  left  for  the  support 
of  the  snper-structure.  The  principal  streets  are  intersected  by 
various  lesser  ones,  which  cross  the  others  at  right  angles,  and  di- 
vide the  inclosed  spaces  into  lesser  squares.  The  kitchens  and 
back  courts  of  the  houses  are  on  a  level  with  the  galleries. 

"  These  rows,"  says  Mr.  Pennant,*  "  appear  to  me  to  have 
been  the  same  with  the  ancient  vcsHhules^  and  to  have  been  a 
form  of  building  preserved  from  the  time  that  the  city  was  pos* 
sensed  by  the  Romans.  They  were  built  before  the  doors,  mid* 
way  between  the  streets  and  the  houses,  and  were  the  places 
where  dependants  waited  for  the  coming  out  of  their  patrons,  and 
under  which  they  might  waste  away  the  tedious  minutes  of  expeo> 
tatioD.  PlauhiSj  in  the  third  act  of  his  Mostella,  describes  both 
their  situation  and  use : 

— Viden'  vistibultm  ante  cdes  et  tmhdacrum  ejasmodi. 

The  shops  beneath  the  rows  were  the  crypto:  and  apoiheca ;  ma- 
gaxioes  for  the  various  necessaries  of  the  owners  of  tlie  houses. 
The  streets  were  once  considerably  deeper,  as  is  apparent  from 
the  shops,  whose  floors  lie  far  below  the  present  pavement ;  and, 
in  digging  foundations  for  houses,  the  Roman  pavement  is  often 
discovered  at  the  depth  of  four  feet  below  the  modem. 

The  east  gate  of  the  city  continued  standing  till  the  year  17^8, 
when  it  was  taken  down,  and  the  present  structure  erected  in  its 
place,  at  the  expense  of  Richard,  Lord  Grosvenor,  This  gate 
was  of  Roman  architecture,  and  is  described  by  Mr.  Pennant  as 
consistmg  of  two  arches,  formed  by  vast  stones:  the. pier  be- 
tween them  <iividing  the  street  exactly  in  two.  Between  the  tops 
of  the  arcbeSy  which  were  cased  with  Norman  masonry,  was  the 

N  3  whole 
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^hoMmiffh  figure  of  a  Roman  aoUiery  in  ted  grit^  In  felid; 
and  tolcdrably  well  preserved.  This  gate  had  been  a  porta  prin^ 
dpalky  was  the  grand  eotiaace  into  the  town,  and  was  the  tev* 
inination  of  the  great  Watliog-Stieet  road,  which  crossed  the 
bland  from  Dover,  and  was  the  great  road  from  that  port  to  this 
Irfacc/'* 

The  Roman  modes  of  fortification  are  still  evident  in  the  re« 
SMiins  of  military  architecture  which  surround  the  city,  and  the 
iintiquities  which  distinguish  their  residence  are  not  confined  to 
any  particuhu'  quarter.  From  each  side  of  the  gates  projects  a 
piKopugnaculumf  or  bastion ;  and  the  walls  are  in  many  parts  guard- 
ed by  towers,  mostly  ofa  round  form,  aswasiecommendedby  the 
Itoman  architects,  the  better  to  dude  the  force  of  battering  rams» 
They  are  also  so  placed  as  not  to  be  beyond  bow-shot  of  each 
other,  that  the  arrows  might  reach  the  enemy  who  should  attempt 
to  scale  the  walk  in  the  intervals.  The  thickness  of  the  waHs 
answer  to  the  directions  of  Vitruvius,  and  are  only  of  sufliident 
breadth  within  and  under  the  embrasures  for  two  armed  men  to 
pass  each  other  without  impediments 

Before  proceeding  with  the  history  of  thb  city,  we  shall  insert 
descriptions  of  the  prindpal  Roman  antiquities  that  have  been 
discovered  here,  in  order  that  the  most  material  demonstrations 
of  the  presence  of  that  people  at  Chester  may  be  seen  at  one 
view.  Under  the  Plume  qf  Feathers  Inn  in  Bridge-Street  is  a 
Roman  bath,  reported  to  be  still  entire,  but  neariy  concealed 
from  the  sight  by  modem  erections.  The  only  part  that  can  be 
inflected  b  the  Hypocaust^  which  is  of  a  rectangular  figure,  siq>* 
ported  by  thirty-two  pillars^  two  feet  ten  inches  and  a  half 
high^  and  about  eighteen  mches  distant  from  each  other.  Over 
each  pillar  is  a  perforated  or  Jlue  tHe,  two  feet  square,  support* 
ing  a  floor  of  coarse  mortar  mixed  with  small  red  gravel,  about 
three  inches  thick ;  and  over  it  another  floor,  between  four  and 
five  inches  thick,  of  fiuer  materials.  The  pillars  stand  on  a 
■lortar^oor  q>read  over  the  arch.    An  ante-chamber,  about  two 

feet 
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feet  below  tbe  ferel  of  the  H^iKaust^  but  of  the  swoe  extent^ 
opem  into  it  *'  This,*'  observes  Mr.  Pennaot,  "  was  the  room  «1« 
Jotted  for  the  slaves  who  attend  to  heat  the  place ;  the  other  waa 
the  receptacle  of  the  fuel  desigoed  to  heat  the  room  above,  the 
ameamerata  sudatio^  or  sweating  chamber;  where  people  wer» 
seated,  either  in  niches,  or  on  benches  placed  one  above  the  other,» 
doriiig  the  time  of  the  operation.  Such  was  the  object  of  this 
Hypocaust ;  but  there  were  others  of  different  forms,  for  the  pur- 
poeea  of  heating  the  waters  destined  for  the  use  of  the  ba- 
thers." 

La  the  year  1779  the  remains  of  another  Hypocaust  and 
Smdaiory  were  discovered  in  a  field  near  the  Water-gate,  toge- 
ther with  a  Roman  altar,  inscribed  to  iEsculapius,  and  part  of  a 
tesselated  pavement  The  Hy}K>caust  was  similar  to  that  under 
the  Feathers  Inn:  the  Sudatory  was  supported  by  twenty-four 
piUars,  composed  with  tiles  nine  inches  square,  and  two  inches 
thick.  On  the  top  of  each  pillar  was  a  tile  two  feet  square,, 
which  had  apparently  supported  a  double  floor  of  coarse  cement 
Round  the  sides  of  the  room  there  appeared  to  have  been  a  row 
of  tunnel  bricks,  fixed  with  thev  upper  ends  en  a  level  with  the 
surface  of  the  floor,  and  perforated  at  the  sides.  The  pavement 
was  of  circular  Mosaic-work;  the  tesserae  composing  it  were 
cubes,  not  exceeding  half  an  inch  in  size,  and  of  three  colors  ; 
a  dusky  blue,  a  brick-color  red,  and  a  yellowish  white.  Among 
the  rains  were  several  Roman  bricks,  inscribed  LEG.  XX.  VV, 
some  horns  of  the  small  red  deer,  several  coins  of  the  Emperors 
Adrian  and  Trsyan,  and  a  few  other  things.  These  antiquities 
are  now  in  the  possession  of  John  Egerton,  Esq.  of  Oultooi  in  this 
county. 

On  the  right  of  the  Bridge-gate  is  a  small  flight  of  steps,  which 
leads  to  a  large  round  arch,  seemingly  of  Roman  workmanshipi 
now  filled  with  more  modem  masonry,  and  a  passage  left 
throagh  a  small  arch  of  a  very  irregular  form.  This  postern  is 
called  the  Sh^f-GatCy  or  Hole  in  the  Wall^  and  seems  to  have 
been  designed  for  the  compion  passage  over  the  Dee  into  the 
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country  of  the  Ordoviees,  The  rock  on  the  opposite  or  H«h 
bridge  side,  b  cut  down,  as  if  for  the  cooTeniency  of  tnvellen: 
tnd  immediately  beyond,  in  Edgar^s  Field,  or  tlie  Close,  are  the 
Yestiges  of  a  road  pointing  up  the  hill,  and  continuing  towards 
Booovium.  On  the  front  of  a  red  grit  rock  m  this  field,  fiicing 
the  remains  of  the  road,  is  a  badly-formed  figure  of  the  Paliat 
Armaiay  cut  in  relief.  On  her  left  shoulder  is  a  rude  resem- 
blance of  her  favorite  bird,  and  at  her  right  hand  an  altar,  but 
without  any  inscription.  Beyond  tliis,  on  a  spot  called  by  tradition 
the  site  of  Edgar^s  Palace,  were  formerly  some  very  ancient 
ruins,  which  Dr.  Stukeley  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  a  Roman 
edifice ;  bnt  Braun,  in  his  Civitaies  Orbis,  styles  them  Ruinosa 
Domtis  Coniitis  C^siritnsis.  It  seems  probable  that  some  public 
building  stood  on  this  ispot,  which  belonged  successively  to  each 
nation. 

In  the  year  1693,  when  digging  a  cellar  near  the  East-Gate,  a 
beautiful  altar  was  discovered  on  the  ancient  pavement,  which 
consisted  of  great  stones,  surrounded  with  remains  of  sacrifices,  such 
as  heads,  horns,  and  bones,  of  the  ox,  roebuck,  and  other  ani- 
mals. The  earth  round  it  was  of  seTcral  colors,  and  mixed  with 
ashes.  It  appears,  from  the  inscription,  to  have  been  erected 
by  Flavins  Longus,  tribune  of  the  twentieth  victorious  l^ion, 
and  his  son  Longinos,  both  of  Samosaia,  m  Syria,  in  honor  of 
the  Emperore  Dioclesian  and  Maximilian.  On  the  back  of  the 
altar  was  a  curtain,  and  other  dra|)ery ;  on  one  of  the  sides,  a 
genius  with  a  cornucopia  ;  and  on  the  other,  a  flower-pot,  with  a 
plant  of  the  acanthus^  elegantly  leaved.  Over  the  inscription  on 
the  firont  was  a  globe,  surmounted  with  palm  leaves ;  and  on  the 
sommit,  a  head  in  a  circubr  garland.  Among  the  bones  were 
two  coins ;  one  of  Vespasian,  in  brass,  with  his  head  inscribed 
IMP.  CSS.  VESPASIAN.  AUG.  COS.  HI.  and  on  the  remae, 
VICTORIA.  AUGUSTI.  S.  C.  and  a  winged  Victory  standing. 
The  other  was  of  copper,  displaying  the  head  of  Constantius, 
nd  round  it  ¥L  VAL.  CONSTANTIUS.  NOB.  C.  on  the 
reverse^  a  Genius^  with  a  sacrificing  bowl  in  one  hand,  and  in  the 

otiief 
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Other   ar  cornucopiap    with  the   ioscription  GENIO.  POFULI 
ROMANI. 

A  statiie  io  tbef  poAsessioo  of  the  bte  Rev.  Mr.  Prescot  was  sup- 
posed to  represent  Mithras^  or  the  sun,  a  deity  which  the  Ro* 
mans  had  borrowed  from  the  Persians,  and  much  honored  in  the 
second  and  third  centuries.  The  figure  was  standing  with  a  de*' 
cltnifig  torch,  and  arrayed  in  a  Phrygian  bonnet,  a  mantle,  and  a 
short  jacket. 

The  last,  and  probaby  the  most  celebrated,  of  the  antiquities 
(bund  at  Chester,  that  we  shall  mention,  is  the  altar  discovered  in 
1653,  and  now  preserved  with  tlie  Arundelian  marbles  at  Oxford* 
The  ittscriptiott  is  entirely  scaled  off,  but  appears,  from  the  Mar^ 
mora  Oxammsia^  1764,  to  have  been  as  follows : 

I.  O.  M  TANARO:* 

T.  ELVPIVS  GALER 

PHRiESENS  GVNTIA 

PRI.  LEG.  XX.  VV 

COMMODO  £T 

LATERANO  COS 

V.  S.  L.  M. 

Henoe  it  appears  to  have  been  inscribed  to  Ju/)2Ver ;  with  the 
British  epithet  Tarano^  or  the  Thunderer,  adopted  instead  of 
Tanans;  probably  in  compliment  to  the  Britons, .  over  whom  the 
learned  Prideaux  and  Gale  suppose  EJupius  to  have  presided. 
Gvniia  is  apparently  derived  from  Givyneddf  one  of  the  British 
names  for  North  Wales.  The  letters  VV  in  the  fourtli  line  signify 
Valeria  Victrix,  or  Vakns  Victrix^  the  name  given  to  the  twentieth 
legion. 

When  this  legion  was  withdrawn  from  Chester  to  Bath,  where 
its  name  has  been  found  among  some  of  the  latest  inscriptions, 
the  former  city  is  supposed  to  have  remained  in  the  occupation  of 
tlie  Roman  colonists,  who,  by  various  intermarriages,  had  become 

incorporated 

♦  The  true  reading  of  this  word  is  TARANO;  but  the  letters  R  and  N  are 
transposed  in  the  inscription.  CVNA,  Cuniia,  or  Guenetk^  if  writteo  pro- 
perly, would  be  Cuenet ;  for  so  it  appears  in  the  ancient  Welsh  manuscripts. 
7be  common  Latinised  name  of  Gwyoedd,  |s  Vetudotid, 
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incorporated  inth  tfae  native  Britons,  and  contioued  masters  of 
Chester  till  the  year  607,  when  Etlielfrith,  the  Saxon,  defeated  the 
King  of  Powys,  and  annexed  a  rich  tract  of  surrounding  leiritory 
to  his  own  dominions.  After  pillaging  the  city,  whose  inhabitants^ 
according  to  Malmabury*  dreading  a  siege,  rushed  furiously  on 
Ethelfrith,  and  were  destroyed  in  his  ambushes,  he  left  it  to  tfae 
Britons,  who,  as  far  as  can  be  determined  from  the  imperfect  re- 
cords transmitted  to  us,  retained  the  possession  till  it  was  wrested 
ftom  their  hands  by  Egbert,  about  the  year  a2&.. 

Some  years  after  ^'  it  underwent  a  heavy  calamity  from  the 
Danes*  These  pirates,  the  scourge  of  the  kingdom,  meeting  with 
a  severe  defeat  by  Alfred  the  Great,  retreated  before  him ;  and,  in 
their  flight,  collecting  vast  numbers  of  their  countrymen,  conmiitted 
the  care  of  their  wives,  their  ships,  and  their  booty,  to  the  East 
Angles,  and  marched  day  and  night  to  secure  quarters  in  the  west. 
Hiey  seized  on  Legaceaster  before  the  King  could  overtake  them. 
He  besieged  them  about  two  days,  destroyed  all  the  cattle  be  could 
find  about  the  town,  partly  burnt  and  partly  caused  the  standing 
corn  to  be  destroyed  by  hb  cavalry,  and  slew  all  the  Danes  whom 
be  found  without  the  walls.  These  invaders  kept  possession  of 
the  town  part  of  the  winter,  but,  compelled  by  famine,  evacuated 
it  the  beginning  of  895.  The  dty  continued  in  ruins  till  the  year 
907,  or  9O8,  when  it  was  restored  by  Etuklfbbda,*  the  tm« 

d^eneraie 

*  Ethdfreda  %vas  a  woman  of  very  superior  mind,  and  to  mascalixie  powcrft 
tdded  Amazonian  activity.  The  most  splendid  actions  of  her  brother  Ed- 
ward's reign  were  the  effects  of  her  counssel ;  her  time,  her  genius,  and  her 
talents,  being  devoted  to  the  service  of  her  country.  On  the  birth  of  her 
first  chi)d,  she  separated  from  her  husband,  being  deterred  by  the  pangs  and 
dangers  of  paiUirition  from  hazarding  its  recunence ;  obsenriqg,  chat  <*  it  wis 
beneath  the  daughter  of  a  King  to  pursue  any  pleasure  attended  with  ao  mncfa 
inconvenience."  From  the  time  of  this  event  she  devoted  herself  to  deeds  of 
arms,  and  to  acts  of  munificence  and  piety.  She  built  and  rrfounded  cities } 
erected  nine  castles  in  different  parts  of  England ;  subdued  Brecenatmere^  or 
Brecknock;  made  its  Queen  prisoner)  and  took  Derby  by  storm,  but  lost 
four  Tktnes  within  the  place.  Her  valor  made  her  so  celebrated,  that  the  titles 
<»f  Lady,  or  Queen,  were  thought  unworthy  of  her  greatness,  and  she  was 
dignified  with  those  of  Lord,  or  King, 
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^iggtnerate  daughter  qf  the  Great  Alfred^  and  wife  of  Ethelred, 
Earl  of  Mercia.''* 

This  illustrious  Princess  repaired  the  city  walls,  and,  according 
to  some  historians,  extended  them  so,  as  to  include  the  castle, 
which  before  stood  without  the  ancient  precincts.  But  Mr«  Fen- 
mot  observes,  that  ^'  any  additions  she  could  make  would  have 
destroyed  the  peculiar  figure  which  the  Romans  always  preserve^ 
in  their  castraraetations,  wherever  the  nature  of  the  ground  would 
permit ;"  and  intimates,  tiiat,  as  the  military  architecture  is  still 
entirely  on  the  Roman  plan,  it  never  was  wholly  demolished,  but 
having  become  rumous,  was  restored  to  its  ancient  form  by  Etbd* 
fieda. 

King  Edgar  made  the  port  of  Chester  a  station  for  the  Saxon 
navy ;  and  here,  in  the  year  973,  formedan  alliance  with  six  petty 
Kings,  who  engaged  to  assist  him  in  his  undertakii^s  both  by  sea 
and  land.  This  circumstance  has  given  rise  to  a  monkish  fable, 
which  asserts,  that  Edgar,  one  day  entering  his  barge  with  eight 
tnbatary  kings,  assumed  the  hehn,  and,  in  token  of  superiority, 
made  them  row  him  from  his  palace,  in  the  field  whidi  yet  bean 
his  name,  to  the  Church  of  St.  John,  and  thence  back  to  his  pa- 
lace. Thb  tale  appears  to  have  been  invented  by  the  monk 
Ranulph,  who  probably  imagined  it  would  reflect  honor  on  hb  na« 
.  live  city. 

lo  the  following  century  this  part  of  the  country  became  sub- 
ject, as  already  mentioned,  to  Canute,  the  Danish  King,  who,  by 
his  treaty  with  Edmund  Ironside,  retained  possession  of  both  the 
Northumbrian  and  Mercian  kingdoms,  in  the  latter  of  which  Che»^ 
ter  was  included.  On  the  restoration  of  the  Saxon  line,  it  re^ 
verted  to  the  Earls  of  Mercia,  who  continued  to  possess  it  till  the 
Korman  Conquest;  soon  after  which  event,  as  we  have  before  re» 
lated^  it  became  the  property  of  Hugh  Lupus.  This  Noblenum 
seems  to  have  been  invested  with  the  possession  of  Cheshire  by 
the  Conqueror  in  person,  who  vbited  the  ci^  withiii  three  years  of 
the  time  of  the  invasion. 

The 

*  Pennanl'c  Tour  in  Walei, 
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The  8hite  of  Chester,  at  that  period,  aud  for  some  years  pre- 
vious, may  be  collected  from  the  Domesday  Book.  It  appears, 
from  that  invaluable  record,  that,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, the  city  contained  43 1  houses  that  were  taxable,  besides 
fiAy-six  that  belonged  to  the  Bishop.  It  had  a  Guild  Mercatory^ 
analogous  to  a  modem  Corporation ;  so  tliat  no  person  that  was 
not  of  that  society,  could  exercise  any  trade,  or  canyon  any  com- 
nieroe,  within  its  prectucts.  Two  overseers,  selected  from  the  most 
respectable  citizens,  were  appointed  to  maintain  the  rights  of  the 
Guild,  and  receive,  for  the  use  of  the  city,  all  the  customs  paid  by 
strangers,  except  during  tiie  fairs.  Here  was  also  a  supreme  officer, 
called  the  Prasitui  Regis,  or  Provost,  who  had  the  care  both  of 
the  civil  and  conmiercial  interests. 

Some  peculiar  customs  were  observed  in  this  age  at  Chester, 
and  some  singular  laws  were  in  force.     Among  the  former  nia^  be 
mentioned,  that,  whenever  the  King  visited  tliis  city,  he  claimed 
from  every  plongli-land  a,idO  htsthas,  or  capons;  one  cz^/ta,  or  vat 
of  ale;  and  one  rusca  of  butter;  and  that  if  any  person  made  bad 
ale,  they  were  either  to  pay  tour  shillings,  or  sit  in  ^tumbrily  or 
dung-cart.     With  the  Idtter  may  be  enumerated  the  variations  of 
the  fines  for  bloodshed  and  murder.    *'  The  fine  for  bloodshed, 
from  the  morning  of  the  first  holiday  to  the  noon  of  Sunday,  was 
10s.  firoro  the  noon  of  Sunday  to  the  morning  of  the  second  holi- 
day, 208.  and  the  like  sum  in  the  twelve  days  of  Christmas,  on  the 
PnrificatioD  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  first  day  of  Easter  and  Whit- 
suntide, Ascension-day,  the  Assuniption,  or  Nativity  of  the  Blessed 
Virgiu,  and  the  feast  of  All  Saints.    The  fine  for  killing  a  man 
on  either  of  these  days  was  4l.  but  on  any  other  day  only  40s.  The 
penalty  for  robbery,  or  oflering  violence  to  a  woman  in  a  housci 
was  40s.     For  a  widow  dishonoring  herself,  20s.  but  no  more 
than  lOs.  if  a  maiden  committed  the  like  crime.     If  a  fire  hap- 
pened m  the  city,  the  person  m  whose  house  it  broke  out  was  to 
forfeit  four  one  denar^  and  pay  2s.  to  his  next  neighbour.     Either 
man  or  woman  making  a  false  abode  in  the  city,  was  to  forfeit 
4s.'**    One  third  of  those  forfeitures  belonged  to  the  Earl,  and 
the  remainder  to  the  King.  Luciao, 

*  Gough'i  Addhioiis  to  Cimdau 
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Luckii  the  monki  who  lived  near  tlie  period  of  ibe  Conquest^ 
speaks  of  ihe  conimerce  of  Chester  as  very  considerable.  Th6 
beautiful  river  on  the  south  side,  he  remarks,  <*  serves  as  an  har« 
hour  for  sliips  from  Ga^coign,  Spain,  Ireland,  and  Germany^  wbO| 
by  the  guidance  of  Christ,  and  Ihe  industry  and  prudence  of  the 
merchants,  supply  and  refresh  the  heart  of  the  city  with  abundance 
of  goods;  so  that,  through  the  various  consolations  of  divine  fii- 
vor,  we  have  wine  in  profusion  from  tlie  plentiful  vintages  of  those 
Gouatries."  The  principal  articles  of  ejcportation  were  horses  and' 
slaves.  To  tl)e  latter  inhuman  tratfic  the  Saxons  were  very  much 
addicted  ;  and  the  situation  of  Chester,  and  the  frequent  wars  car* 
ried  on  with  the  VVcish^  caused  it  greatly  (o  flourish  in  this  city^ 
The  chief  of  the  other  commodities  conveyed  from  this  port  to 
distant  countries,  were  lead,  copper^  hides,  horns,  and  cheesei 
which  the  people  of  Cheshire  had  been  celebrated  for  making  even 
from  the  time  of  the  Romans. 

The  unports  were  spices,  and  other  luxuries,  from  the  east.; 
wine  firom  France  and  Spain ;  cloth  from  Flanders ;  linen  from 
Germany;  and  reliques  and  ecclesiastical  finely  from  Italy,  the 
emporium  of  superstition.  "  Rich  armour  was  another  consider- 
able article  for  war ;  and  religion  created  in  these  ages  the  most 
considerable  commerce  of  the  state.  The  warriors  aud  the  sainted 
images  were  the  beaux  of  the  times :  the  crimes  of  the  former  were 
supposed  to  be  expiated  by  prostration  to  the  latter;  and  ac* 
ceptance  vizs  announced  by  the  priest  in  proportion  to  the  value  of 
the  offering."* 

This  city,  in  1 1 59,  was  the  place  of  interview  between  Henry 
the  Second,  and  Malcolm  the  Fourth,  King  of  Scotland,  when  the 
latter  ceded  io  Henry  the  three  counties  of  Cumberland,  Northuni* 
berland,  and  Westmoreland,  which  had  been  wrested  from  the 
English  Crown.  Here  also,  about  thirty  years  after,  Baldwin, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  a  visitant  when  on  his  journey  to 
Wales,  whether  his  teal  carried  him  to  i^commend  the  Croisade 
to*thc  mouDtaineen.     He  was  attended  by  Giraldus^  the  historian, 

the 

•  Pennant's  Tour  in  Wilea. 
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the  substance  of  whose  scanty  notices  of  this  dty  is,  that  **  Con* 
Hanccy  Countess  of  Chester,  kept  a  herd  of  milch  hinds,  made 
cheeses  of  their  milk,  and  presented  three  to  the  Archbishop :  that 
be  saw  an  animal,  a  compound  of  an  ox  and  stag :  a  woman  bom 
without  arms,  that  could  sew  as  well  witli  her  feet  as  others  of  her 
mx  did  with  their  fingers :  and  finally,  that  he  heard  of  a  litter  of 
whelps  begotten  by  a  monkey.*^ 

Chester,  for  Vko  or  three  centuries  from  tlie  Conquest,  was  the 
place  of  rendezvous  for  troops  employed  in  the  Welsh  expeditions, 
and  frequently  suffered  during  the  continuance  of  the  contest  be- 
tween the  two  nations.  JJtwelyn  ap  Grrnffhfdd^  in  revenge  ler 
the  cruel  insults  his  subjects  had  received  from  Geoffrey  Laligleyy 
who  acted  as  Lieutenant  to  Prince  Edward,  afterwards  Edward  the 
First,  carried  fire  and  sword  to  the  very  gates  of  the  city,  and  de> 
ttroyed  every  thing  around  on  both  sides  the  river.  These  rava* 
ges  were  committed  in  1255  ;  and  within  two  years,  Henry  the 
Tliird  summoned  his  nobility  to  attend  him  at  Cliester  with  their 
vassals,  on  a  certain  day,  that  he  might  invade  Wales,  and  repay, 
on  the  heads  of  its  inhabitants,  the  injuries  sustained  by  his  peo- 
ple. This  also  was  tlie  place  appointed  in  1275,  by  Edward  the 
First,  for  receiving  homage  of  Llewelyn  ;  a  degradation  to  which 
that  high-spirited  Prince  refused  to  submit,  and  was  in  consequence 
involved  in  the  fatal  war,  which  caused  his  own  destruction,  as  well 
as  that  of  his  country;  his  subjects  being  obliged  to  acknowledge 
the  sovereignty  of  Edward,  and  make  personal  homage  and  fealty 
of  their  lands  to  Edward  of  Caernarvon,  Prince  of  Wales,  who  re- 
ceived their  homage  in  this  dty  in  the  year  1300. 

Richard  the  Second  •  converted  Chester  into  a  prindpality ;  and 
having  annexed  to  it  the  Castle  of  Holt,  with  several  lordshqps  ia 
Wales,  and  on  the  borders,  made  an  act,  that  it  should  only  be 
given  to  the  King's  eldest  son ;  but  this  was  rescmded  by  Henry 

the 

*  In  iIm  fcigii  of  Uiii  monarch,  it  appcan,  by  Aldefacy*!  manuicripaik  • 
bushel  of  wlieat  told  at  Chester  for  6d.  a  gallon  of  white  wine  for  the  Uke  aum  \ 
a  gaUon  of  claret  for  4d.  a  fat  gooac  for  id.  and  a  fat  pig  for  »d.  A  Majorca 
feaat,  enriched  with  all  the  diiotiet  of  |he  teaion,  cost  no  inore  thw  a«t. 
|od« 
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the  Fourth,  who,  in  1399,  seised  the  cHy  tod  castie,  whenoahb 
way  to  Flint,  where  the  ill-fated  Richard  was  then  imprisoned, 
having  been  betrayed  by  the  treachery  of  those  in  whom  he  had 
confided.  On  Heniy's  return  with  his  royal  prisoner  through 
Chester,  Richard  was  for  one  jiight  secured  in  the  fortress,  and 
several  of  his  devoted  adherents  put  to  death*  During  the  insa»- 
rection  of  Owen  Glendwr,  this  city  was  made  a  rendeavous  for  the 
royal  forces :  and  in  the  civil  tumults  between  the  honses  of  Lan* 
caster  and  York,  it  was  twice  visited  by  the  heroic  Maigaret,  who 
had  great  influence,  and  many  adherents,'  in  the  county.  Several 
of  our  Rings  have  also  visited  and  conferred  favors  upon  it  at 
different  periods. 

The  year  1 506  was  rendered  memorable  ui  this  dty  by  the  ra- 
vages of  t lie  sweating  sickness,  which  carried  off  ninety-one  house- 
Isolders  in  three  days,  "  The  remark,"  says  Mr,  Pennant,  «*  of 
this  destroying  angel's  respect  for  the  fair  sex,  was  here  verified ; 
for  only  four  perished."  In  1517  it  was  visited  by  the  pestilenoei 
which  destroyed  numbers  of  the  inliabitants ;  and  so  many  fled, 
that  the  streets  were  deserted,  and  were  overgro\Vn  with  grass  an4 
weeds.  The  sweating  sickness  returned  m  1550,  and  was  accon>- 
panied  with  so  great  a  dearth,  that  wheat  was  sold  at  sixteen  shii* 
tings  a  bushel. 

The  year  1554  was  distingnished  by  the  martyrdom  of  Geotg^ 
Marsh,  who,  for  preaching  against  the  errors  of  Popery,  and  for 
bis  steady  adherence  to  the  Protestant  faith,  was  first  imprisoued 
by  the  Bishop  of  Chester,  and  afterwards  burnt.  His  exccutiou 
was  attended  with  the  very  singular  circnmstance  of  an  attempt 
being  made  to  rescue  him  by  Coopery  one  of  the  Sherifl^,  wlio 
favored  the  reformed  religion ;  but  this  was  rendered  abortive  by 
Amory,  the  other  Sheriff',  who  overpowered  his  brother  officer; 
and  the  latter  was  compelled  to  conceal  himself  till  better  times^ 
when  he  returned,  and  in  156i  discharged  the  office  of  Mayor. 
The  unshaken  fortitude  displayed  by  Marsh  at  the  stake,  had  to 
much  effect  on  the  people,  that  the  Bishop  thought  it  necessary 
to  endeavour  to  stem  the  current  of  their  opinions  by  a  sermon, 
m  which  his  iiigotted  enmity  to  luetics,  as  tlie  Protestants  were 
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deiiouiiiated,  oocaaoned  him  to  assert,  that  the  suftrer  was  then 
a  firebrand  burning  in  helL* 

That  dreadful  calamity  the  plague  again  extended  its  ravages  to 
this  city  in  \60^y  in  the  Mayoralty  of  Edward  Button,  who, 
though  his  house  was  infected,  and  several  of  his  children  and 
servants  destroyed  by  the  contagion,  kept  his  station,  like  the  good 
Bishop  of  Marseilles,  during  the  whole  time  of  the  pestilence, 

*<  Where  nature  sicken'd,  and  each  gale  was  death." 

While  the  malady  continued,  the  Court  of  Exchequer  was  re- 
moved to  Tarwiu,  the  assizes  to  Nantwich,.  and  the  fairs  were 
nispended.  From 

*  There  U  a  story  current  at   Cheater,  that  the  faul  tragedy  which  Queen 
.   \Iary  had  intended  to  act  in  Ireland,  was  prevented  by  an  occurrence  in  thit 
city.     Dt,  Htnry  Cole,  a  native  of  Godshill,  in  the  Jtle  of  Wight,  and  Dean  of 
St.   Paul's,  is  reported  to  have  been  entrusted  with  the  commission  issued  by 
Mary,  to  empower  the  Lord    Deputy  of   Ireland  to    institute  prosecutions 
•gainst  tu«h  of  the  natives  aa  should  refuse  to  observe  the  Ceremonies  of  the 
Catholic  Religion.     The   Doctor  stopt  at  Chester  in  his  way  to  Ireland,  and 
paving  put  up  at  the  Blue  Postj  in  Bridge-Slrect,  was  waited  on  by  the  Mayor* 
to  whom,  in  the  flow  of  conversation,  he  communicated  the  busineu  in  which 
be  was  then  engaged,  and  opening  his  cloak  bag,  took  out  a  leather  box,  ob* 
icfving,  ••  he  had  that  within,  that  would  lash  the  Heretics  of  Ireland."    Hia 
hostess  (named  Edmunds)  overheard  the  discourse,    and  having  a  brother  of 
the  reformed  religioo  at  Dublin,   became  alarmed  for  his  safety,  and  with  a 
qutckneu  of  thought  which  in  the  ages  of  ignorance  would  have  been  deemed 
inspiration,  she  took  the  opportunity  of  the  Doctor's  attending  the  vuitor  to 
the  door,  to  withdraw  the  commission  from  the  box,  and  place  a  pack  of  cards 
in  its  room.     Soon  after  the  Dean  sailed  for  Ireland,  where  be  arrived  on  the 
seventh  of  Dc€ember,  1558,   and  was  introduced  to  the  Lord  Deputy  Fits- 
waUer,  and  the  Privy  Council.    Having  explained  the  nature  of  his  embtisy 
in  a  speech  of  some  length,  he  presented  his  box,  which  his  Lordship  opened, 
and,  with  considerable  surprise,  beheld  the  cards.     The  Doctor  was  thunder* 
struck,  and,  in  much  confusion,  affirmed,  that  a  commiuion  he  ceruinly  ksd^ 
but  some  artful  person  must  have  made  the  excltange,     **  Then,"  aaid  his 
Lordship,  **  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  return  to  London,  and  gat  it  renewed : 
meanwhile,  we*U  shuffle  the  cards."    This  sarcastic  advice  the  Doctor,  though 
at  such  a  disagreeable  season  of  the  year,  was  constrained  to  follow  i  but,  be> 
fore  he  could  reach  Ireland  a  second  time,  the  Queen  died,  and  her  aaogui- 
nary  commission  became  useless.    The  woman  whose  dexterity  and  presenoa 
of  mind  had  thus  providentially  operated,  was  icwarded  by  Elisabeth  with 
I  pension  of  forty  pounds. 
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.  From  tbis  period  Qodiing  very  partkiibr  oeeurredqi  this  city, 
tfll  it  was  involved  id  the  cakmities  of  a  siege  through  its  firm 
Adherence  to  the  caose  of  Charles  the  Flrat.  The  Bishop  of 
Chester,  and  Oriando  Bridgman,*  his  son,  were  the  chief  iostni- 
inenls  that  ioflae need  the  inhabitants  to  the  King's  service;  and  the 
importance  of  thb  station  being  evident  to  the  Royal  party,  every 
necessary  attention  was  bestowed  on  its  defence  as  eariy  as  the 
beginning  of  the  year  16-^2.  The  fortifications  were  completely 
vepaired;  and  new  out^works  extended  from  the  alcaoe  on  the 
north  part  of  the  walls  to  the  brink  of  the.nver  near  Boughton; 
many  houses  in  the  suburbs  were  also  pulled  down,  to  prevent 
them  ftom  affording  ^Iter  to  the  enemy. 

The  first  attempt  made  on  the  place  by  the  Parliament's  army 
was  on  the  twentieth  of  July,  1$43,  when  Sir  WiHiam  Brereton 
made  a  violent  assault  on  the  works,  but  was  repulsed.  In  the 
hitter  part  of  the  same  year,  he  summoned  Sir  Abraham  Shiphman, 
the  Governor,  to  surrender;  but  that  brave  oommander  answered, 
that  **  he  was  not  to  be  iotunidated  by  words;  and  that  Sir 
Willi»ii  fituMi  win  it  to  wear  iiJ*  Several  buildings  near  the  out* 
woiks  were  soon  afterwards  burnt  deiwn,  that  the  Republicans 
mi^t  be  deprived  of  any  opportunity  of  making  lodgments  near 
the  walls.  In  ihe  following  month  the  Castle  of  Hawarden  was 
reduced  by  tlie  King^s  forces,  assisted  by  300  men  from  the  garri* 
son  of  Chester. 

The  Loyalists  in  this  neighboorliood  having  been  strengthened 
by  leiDforcements  from  Irehmd,  had  the  advantage  in  several 
smart  conflicts ;  but  Lord  Byron,  who  commanded  them,  being 
at  length  repulsed  before  Nantwich,  and  compelled  to  take  refiige 
in  Chester,  the  other  parts  of  the  comity  fell  into  the  hands  of  Sir 
Wiliiam  Brereton,  and  from  that  time  the  city  suflered  a  kind  of 
hiodiade;  yet  the  garrison  frequently  sallied  into  the  quarters  of 
the  enemy,  and  generally  witli  some  success:  but  on  the  morning 
of  the  twentieth  of  September,  l64S,  the  Parkppient  forces  ob*- 
tained  an  advantage  which  the  besieged  could  never  recover. 
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*  Afterwards  koighud,  and  made  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Scali,  in  the  reign^of 
Charles  the  Second. 
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,  On  the  iMoediog  tveAioi^  Ooiwiel  Jdtes  arid  A^jutiit^taieha 
LolbM,  who  were  emplo^Fed  in  tlM  reducAioD  of  Beeston  Castki^ 
mctfkly  cpHecCtd  a  Inttly  of  trodps  frote  before  that  place,  and  ia 
tlie  uigllt  stormed  the  oaMvorks  of  the  dty,  iiid  made  theaMW^i 
onstera  of  ovary  thing  without  the  walk.  TUo  days  after  this  mm 
fortune^  while  the  iafaabtlants  arere  dreading  the  further  sacne— 
of  the  Hepuhlicaiis,  the  King,  in  person^  with  a  hody  of  honiPi 
entered  Chester^  ia  hopes  .thai  his.  presence  would  animate  thi 
gafrispn  to  an  effectuii  tfeshtaoce,  till  his  loioes>  utidar  the  ooi» 
niand  of  Sir  Marmaduke  Loilgdale^  cotdd  advaace  to  their  reliel^ 
He  arrived,  however,  only  time  enough  t6  witness^  from  the  heada 
of  the  PImboix  Tower,  the  fatal  battJoofll^wton  Heath,  twomilaa 
east  of  the  city.  This  was  tbi^ght  on  the  Iwenty-seventh  of  Sep* 
|ember«  when  his  forees»  coviraanded  by  tbt  idiova  officer,  wci« 
complete^  routed,  after  a  w«U  tfspOted  actMMy  hy  tbe  Partiaiftient 
troops  under  tbe  orders  of  Genecai  Pbyutc* 

The  next  day  tbe  King  quitted  Chestfer:  but,  pravioaa  to  Vk 
dapartarei  gave  dimdions  la  Lord  BfioB^  who  was  then  GovaiiMlv 
to  surianderi  if  he  saw  ao  prospeet  of  relief  before  the  <  ipiiHtiai 
of  ^i  days.  Tbe  aiaga  was  pUrsiled  with  the  iitaiaal  vigor  hf 
Sir  WiUiam  Brevtfton,  whO|  on  the  sixth  of  October,  attediptad 
|o  cany  the  works  by  storm.  The  assault  was  made  i^  asvertl 
places  with  the  greatest  resolution,  and  repelled  with  eqnal  prompt 
titude  and  courage;  but  the  assailants  at  length  sacceedad  hi  ssaling 
the  waUs,  whaaca  they  were  iitimediately  bciat,  or  thtowo  ofl^  ami 
killed.  The  victors  to^  aevterdl  scallig-ladrien,  and  a  qaantil^ 
of  arms. 

Tbe  siege  was  now  converted  into  a  reguhir  blockade,  ami  tfea 
garrison  seduced  to  tha  utmost  digress  by  iami^.  Tlley  \ 
atiainad  to  Uve  on  the  mnsi  refuae  food,  aihd  hi  tim  end  vraaa^ 
vompalled  to  feed  on  horsm,  dogs,  oata,  or  whatever  elsei  how^ 
ever  loathsome,  seemed  likely  to  supply  a  little  nutriment  Wm* 
out  by  hunger,  they  at  length  surrendered,  on  vary.  tonotaUa 
terms,  on  the  third  of  February,  l645-£;  ted  tha  otty  was  girnA 
up  to  the  Parliament  after  a  gallant  defence  bf  twaity.wedES. 
Many  of  the  buildings  were  destroyed  during  the  siege;  and  whep 
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die  lUpnUicme  were  admitted^  tkisy  demolialMcl  the  Bi^^ioe^ 
veinoved  tlw  fonts  from  ilie  ehurckes,  aMi  committed  vnnow 
«fher  acts  of  vioknce .  and  dUapidafioik  The  kiiteriet  endwid 
iD  the  course  of  this  siege  by  tlie  ciliaeas,  ivere  not  the  oqly  «abh 
midet  they  were  doomed  to  suffer;  for  wilhm  two  yeaiB  a  dre)Mlfi|l 
pestfleoce  visited  them,  wfaieh  occasioned  the  Acatb  of  nioie  than 
-9000  persons,  aad  reduced  the  place  to  a  dasert*  In  ApgiMt* 
1648,  a  fruitless  altempt  was  made  to  aectin  the  city  fisf  the  Kv^ 
whose  adherents  obfaioed  possession,  hot  were  batted  inlhfjr 
endeavors  to  keep  it,  by  the  celerity  of  the  forces  sent  agfuaat  MmM 
-by  the  Partboient 

In  the  reigii  of  WilHam  the  Third,  Cheiter  waa cbosaoas pm  «f 
Hk  six  cities  for  the  residenee  of  an  Aasay^hfaater,  and  peiWilted 
to  issue  a  coinage  of  silver.  la  the  ymr  1779,  M  tba  fiftk 
of  November,  an  afleeting  ceAMoity  «eeiirred  in  the  vwmmmng 
part  of  a  spacious  stone  buiWing  which  had  been  fcuoded  by 
8ir  Thomas  Egerton,  afterwards  Lord  ChMKcUar,  whfH  be  wns 
Chliaiberhmi  of  Cheater.  It  was  then  oecnpied  by  a  pa^r  ftia0y» 
with  1^  exeeptioa  of  the  first  floor,  whkb  was eagagedby  tbt 
vnaster  of  a  pnppet-shew;  and  at  the  moment  he  was  iiihibitiB|; 
to  a  Ml  audience,  the  house  was  blown  «p  by  the  tvjfiMkn  of 
SOOlb.  wciglit  ai  ^iin-powder,  >vhirii  had  beeii  lodged  in  a  war»- 
honse  beneath,  and  had  taken  fire  by  some  nidroown  «cddeitf; 
TwcBily>three  people  were  instantaneously  inirolvisd  in  dfestffu^ 
1ion»  and  eighty-three  more  were  timch  hurt,  bciiigeithar  huait 
or  maimed :  the  Kmbs  of  many  were  bsofcta;  aad  otheia  dU#^ 
«ated;  and  the  shock  was  so  violent,  as  to  be  fidt  several  QulflB 
roimd  the  city. 

lo  renewing  the  Ecdetiasiical  state  of  this  ancient  city,  it 
jwy  be  necessary  to  premise,  that  the  Mercian  kingdom  «m 
divided  into  the  five  bisboprichs  of  Lichfield,  Worcester,  Lyit 
«ea6ter,  Dovchester,  and  Chester.  About  tiie  year  Tfi5,  the 
-tatter  became  iiiooiporated  «ith  UchfieM,  though  its  annual 
pajmeets  to  the  Pbpe  amomited  to  4000  florins,  wiiile  Ihat  See 
oalyadvaneed  3000,  This,  atid  other  endcooes  of  itsprosp^ 
eity,  attracted  the  atlentioa  of  Peter,  Bishop  of  LichMd,  who 
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'f«nioved  his  tpinopal  mat  to  Cbetter  in  the  jear  1075,  andt 
durtn*  tlie  remamdf  r  of  his  life,  made  use  of  the  Church  of  SL 
John  for  his  CathedraL  This  translation  was  but  of  short  ooi^ 
fimnince;  for  his  successor  established  hhnself  in  the  former  Dio* 
•cese,  and  Chester  remamed  without  a  Eishop  till  after  the  suppiet* 
sion  of  the  Monasteries,  when  it  was  restored  to  its  ancient  honor 
by  Henry  the  Eighth,  who,  in  the  year  1541,  made  it  one  of  the 
six  new  Sees  that  were  then  formed.  At  this  period,  the  Church 
«f  the  disBolfed  Abbey  of  St.  Wetburnh  was  converted  into  the 
Cathedral. 

The  firat  of  the  new  Bishops  effected  a  veiy  important  alteiw- 
tion  in  the  conocms  of  his  Diocese.  His  name  was  John  Bird, 
a  peraon  who  had  reoomroended  hunself  lo  the  &vor  of  the  ia> 
pacioos  Henry,  by  preaching  with'veheaseoce  agamst  Pupal 
supremacy.  His  dispositian  seems  to  haite  been  suited  to  the 
ipirit  of  the  tones;  and  he  was  probably  removed  from  Bangor^ 
which  See  he  had  before  occupied,  for  the  evident  pliancy  of  his 
will  to  courtly  recommendations.  In  1546,  he  granted  the  ma- 
nors and  demesnes  of  the  Bishopric  to  the  King,  and  accepted  in* 
propriations  and  rectories  in  exchange.  The  See  was  thusdeprived 
of  all  its  posaessions;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  smgle  acre 
**  on  which  the  pahase  stands,  and  the  court  before  it;  another 
house  adjacent;  a  little  oreliard,  called  the  Woodyard;  two 
houses  near  St  John's  Church ;  a  few  small  tenements  in  the  d^ 
of  York;  and  some  lands  m  Boughton  and  Childer  Tlioniton,  bo> 
qoeathed  in  the  year  1703;"  is  €0B4>ktely  divested  of  tempoFali- 
ties,  and  though  the  greatest  in  extent  of  any  in  £qgland,  is  of 
the  smallest  value. 

The  oiiginof  St.  Wbebcbou's  Abbbt,  ftom  whose  possessions 
diis  See  was  formed,  b  enveloped  in  the  obscurity  of  traditioau 
Its  antiquity  b  great  and  unquesiionahle;  but  the  precbe  era  of 
its  foundation  cannot  be  determined  from  the  vague  and  unoeik 
tain  reports  that  have  extended  to  our  times.  The  general  opi- 
oion  is,  that  it  was  originally  a  Nunnery,  founded  in  the  year 
tfSO,  by  Wulpherus,  Kmg  of  the  Merrians,  in  accordance  with 
the  wishes  of  hb  daughter,  St.  Werburgh,  whose  disinclination 
to  oonmibial  enjoyments,  had  occasioned  her  to  live  three  yean 
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with  her  hasiMmd  Ceolredm  withoat  iropiaohiBg  ber  | 
to  ▼irginhy.  This  tale  of  tbe  institotioo  of  the  ouooeiy  is  re- 
gaided  hy  Bishop  Tanner  as  a  fietioD  of  the  later  wrilen.  How 
long  this  commimity  lasted  is  enveloped  in  the  same  iocertitttde 
as  its  origin;  but  it  seems  probable  that  it  was  mined  by  the 
Danes  when  they  seized  and  defended  Chester  against  Alfred,  in 
the  year  895. 

In  the  reign  of  Athelstan,  asociety  of  carbons  regular  was  esta- 
blished in  place  of  the  Nuns,  by  tbe  noble  JBlbeliieda,  whose  heroism 
and  praise-worthy  actions  have  already  been  roentioued^  This  Prin- 
cess also  restored  the  buildings,  which  were  afterwards  repaired 
by  Eari  Leofric,  husband  of  the  celebrated  Lady  Qtdiva^  and  more 
amply  endowed  by  tbe  munificence  of  the  Kings  Edmund  and 
Edgar,  and  numerous  other  benelactorL  On  tbe  accessioo  of 
Hugh  Lupus  to  the  Earldom  of  Chester,  he  suppressed  the  Canons 
secular,  and,  in  their  room,  established  a  colony  of  Benedictines 
from  Bee,  in  Normandy.  Sickness,  and  a  troubled  conscience^ 
are  said  to  have  been  tiie  causes  which  led  to  the  action;  and  pos- 
sibly, says  Mr.  Pennant,  ^  he  did  not  care  to  trust  his  salvation 
to  the  prayers  of  the  Saxon  religious.*  Lupus,  and  his  successors, 
Miade  frequent  and  liberal  grants  to  the  Abbey,  which  continued 
to  iloufish  till  the  general  dissolution  of  the  Monasteries,  when  it 
was  surrendered  by  Thomas  Clerk,  the  last  abbot.  Its  annual 
revenues  were  valued  at  10731.  17s.  7d. 

Various  remains  of  the  abbey  buildings  are  yet  standing. 
The  old  gates  consist  of  two  pointed  arches,  included  within  a 
round  one  of  great  diameter,  and  apparently  of  much  earlier 
date.  The  abbey  court  is  a  neat  square,  with  a  grass  plat,  and 
obelisk  n  the  centre.  Two  sides  are  ornamented  with  rows  of 
liandsome  houses;  and  on  the  third  is  the  Bishop*s  Palace,  a 
famidsonie  pile  of  stone,  erected  in  17^3,  by  Bisliop  Keeuc,  on 
the  ancient  residence  of  tbe  Abbots.  Tbe  Deanery^  in  the  same 
enurt,  was  built  on  the  walls  of  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Tho* 
mas.  The  Qoisun  are  on  the  north  of  the  Cathedral,  and  con- 
sist only  of  three  walks.  In  the  wall  of  tbe  south  walk,  which 
Ins  long  been  taken  down,  the  remains  were  immured  of  tbe 
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fiiity  Bsorad,  thirds  vni  lixth  AUiots,  whose  respectm  aames 
were  Bkhard,  WWam,  Ralph,  and  Robert  de  Hastiugs.  The 
?raaft  rooai  in  whkh  the  sehooi  m  held,  founded  by  Heory  the 
Sigfath  (at  twenty-four  boys,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Dean  and 
Chapter^  was  originally  Ihe  Refioeiory. 

The  Catheiaal  is  a  spacious,  iFregular,  and  heavy  pile,  be- 
come ragged  through  the  decay  of  the  mouldering  stone  with 
ithicfa  it  is  built.  The  low«r  part  of  the  wall  has  a  row  of  aacbes 
now  AM  np,  and,  with  a  portion  of  the  north  tnmaept,  appcalrs 
10  be  Ihe  oMM  part  of  the  present  buiidtng;  though  nnt  any  nf 
it  eatt  boast  of  n  remote  date.  <«  Ail  the  labors  of  the  Saimv, 
nnd  almost  nil  of  ^  re^fouoder,  Hugh  l^us,  are  unw  loct. 
The  Abbot  Simon  Ripley>  who  was*  elected  iii  1465,  iiuiihod 
Ihe  middle  ni!4e  nhd  the  tower;  and  the  imtiHls  of  hb  name  ate 
intetlaid  In  eypheia  on  the  capitals  of  some  of  tiie  pitfaua.  Tlie 
body  is  snpported  by  six  pointed  arches.  The  columns  are  rtdok, 
^nrronnded  by  piliisters,  with  smalt  rounded  arches.  AHmre  is  n 
gallery,  with  n  tieat  ^ne  baMustnde  in  the  parts  where  it  b  en- 
tire, and  a  mw  of  large  and  broad  pohited  windows,  which  is  Ihe 
gencta!  tity^e." 

"WHii  the  €iioeptiou  of  these  slight  fragmeits,  most  of  tliefww- 
Sent  iftroeMre  seems  *<  to  have  been  hnitt  hi  the  reigns  of  ttemy 
the  Siirth,  Sefenth,  and  Eighth,  bat  principally  in  tlmt  of  Hk 
two  last.  The  beautiful  west  end  washegunin  1508,  and  the 
irst  Mone  lldd  with  much  ceremony.  The  window  over  the  door 
is  filled  whh  elegant  tracery;  and  the  doovHrase  enriched  'with 
iigores,  and  other  sculpture.  The  descent  into  flie  Church  is 
^own  a  mnttitiide  of  steps,  a  eircnmstance  wlneh  ^ites  reason  to 
suspect  Ant  tfie  piesetit  was  erected  on  tlie  foundation  wt'fhe  nn- 
dent  Churdi,  originally  on  a  level  with  llie  okl  streets.  Tlie 
lower,  which  atands  upoa  lour  massy  piltaia  ai  the  tidddle,  snn 
etiglnally  designed,  as  they  hate  n  tradhion  liere,  to  support  a 
lofty  spire.  The  centre  beneath  is  grently  injut«d  t>y  a  modern 
Ml-krft,  which  cnnceak  a  crown^ork  of  stone,  thtft  would  hnne 
n  good  effect,  was  the  toft  -destroyed. 

••  Fniaa 
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*'  From  the  ipttnifs  of  the  tiriiei  tboit  appear  in  Ih^e  mlU  qf 
Ihe  save  and  ita  aides,  it  seams  as  if  the  aiipbiteet  bad  mteoded 
ta  luifve  vaulted'  them  io  the  maimer  in  wiiioh  iSt.  Itfaiy's  Ciiap^l 
(bctwetti  tha  choir  aad  the  east  window)  and  the  dioiral  aisles  arfe 
done.  The  choir  is  very  neat;  and  t4ie  Gcrtkic  tabemaelewerk 
ever  the  stalls  carved  in  a  light  and  elegant  manner.  The  arches 
k  the  galleries  are  divided  hy  pretty  slender  pillars,  and  perhajfo 
freie  of  a  date  prior  to  the  hody  of  the  Churchy  probably  the 
wofk  of  the  Abbot  Oldham,  who  lived  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  was  a  benefactor  to,  and  had  a  ooooeni  in,  the  building. 

'*  In  Ihe  chancel  ate  four  stone-stalls  for  the  offering  priests, 
with  carved  Gothic  work  above,  and  a  recess  or  two  for  preserv- 
ing cither  the  religious  or  the  sacred  utensils.  About  the  walls  are 
diflpcrsed  the  monumcBls  .of  several  Bishops  and  Churchmen;  hut 
none  of  any  magniliceace.  The  Bi^Mp's  throne  stands  on  a  aronc 
kutf  as  lemackable  for  its  sculpture,  as  for  its  original  use. 
Its  form  is  an  oblong  square,  aud  each  side  roost. richly  oraa- 
flKDted  with  Qothic  carving,  arches,  and  pinnades.  Avoiiad  the 
apper  part  is  a  range  of  little  images,  designed  to  wpresent  five 
Kaigs  aud  Saints  of  the  Mercian  kingdom.  Each  held  m  one 
hand  a  scroll,  with  the  name  inscribed.  Fanatic  igooiaaee  nHiti- 
klad  aiaoy  of  the  kibels  as  well  as  the  figwes :  thr  last  were  re- 
Awed  about  1748:  but  the  workman,  by  an  unlucky  mistake, 
has  placed  female  heads  on  male  shoulders,  and  given  manfy  faces 
to  the  bodies  of  the  fair  sex.  There  were  originally  thirt>-fbttr  of 
these  figures;  but  four  have  been  lost.*^  :  This  is  generally  called 
St  Weihurgh's  aluine ;  but  Mr.  Pennant,  dissenting  from  the  po- 
pokr  opinion,  imagines  it  to  have  been  only  the  pedestal  on  which 
the  leal  ahrine  was  placed. 

*^  Behind  Ihe  choir  is  St.  Mark's  Chapel,  and  on  each  side  an 
aide.  la  the  north  aisle  is  a  tomb  of  an  altar  foim,  ascribed  to 
^pmy  (fte  Fow4kf  Emperor  of  Germany,  who  is  said  to  have 
scaped  firom  hb  trouMeis  and  to  have  resided  in  Godsball-Lane, 

0  4  in 

*  The  late  Dr.  Winiam  Cooper,  in  the  year  2749,  puhlishetl  a  small  paW- 
pMct,  coDUinlog  a  description  of  these  figures,  and  history  of  the  persons  they 
icprctented,  Htm  profitt  of  which  he  gave  to  the  Blue-coat  Hospital. 
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in  this  city;  to  have  died  there;  tnd  to  have  been  interrad  io  the 
abhey."  It  is  very  uncertain,  continues  Mn  Pennant,  ^*  whether 
this  great  Prince  was  ever  in  our  kingdom;  but  it  is  very  certain 
that  he  finished  his  days  at  Liege,  in  1 106*,  and  was  magnifioeotly 
mterred  in  the  Cathedral  of  that  city. 

The  transepts  are  very  dissimilar  in  form,  and  unequal  in  ex- 
tent. .  '*  The  north  one  is  very  large,  dedicated  to  St.  Oswald,  and 
is  the  Parish  Church  of  that  name.  Thb  is  re|K>rted  to  stand  on 
the  site  of  the  first  Church  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  which  was 
afterwards  changed  to  that  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  finally,  to 
the  name  it  now  bears.  On  rebuilding  the  Church,  this 
aisle  was  designedly  enlarged,  and  allotted  by  the  niookA  to  tlie 
neighbouring  inhabitants,  who  were  for  the  most  pert  their  ser> 
vants  or  tenants.  At  first  the  religious  wished  to  have  the  whole 
to  themselves,  and  on  that  account  built,  at  a  distance,  a  Chapel, 
.called  St.  Nicholas's,  and  endowed  it  with  a  vicarage  for  tba  use 
of  the  laity;  but  afterwards,  at  the  request  of  the  inhabitanti, 
and  by  composition  between  the  Mayor  and  Abbot,  about  the 
year  1488,  they  were  restored  to  the  use  of  the  Church  of  St 
Oswald,  which  they  still  retain.  The  Chapel  fiiiling  into  disuse, 
was  pnrcbased  by  the  citizehis,  and  converted  into  their  Commoo 
Hall  for  dispatch  of  busmess.  In  later  times,  since  the  building 
of  the  Exchange,  it  has  been  changed  into  a  magazine  for  wool ; 
into  a  carrier's  warehouse;  and  part  mto  a  theatre,  acting  under 
Parliamentary  ticence." 

**  Tliat  beautiful  edifice  the  Chopter-HouH^  stands  in  the 
cast  walk  of  the  cloister.  The  vestibule  b  arched,  and  supported 
by  four  columns,  each  surrounded  with  eight  slender  pilasten, 
(without  capitals,)  which  converge  near  the  top  of  the  eolunny, 
and  q|>read  over  the  roof.  The  dimensions  of  this  room  are  33 
fieet  4  inches,  by  27  feet  4;  the  height  is  12  feet  9.  The  Chap- 
ter-House is  60  feet  long,  26  broad,  and  35  high.  At  the  ifiper 
end  is  a  window  consisting  of  five  hincet-shaped  divisions,  and  oo 
each  »de  is  another  of  three.  A  narrow  gallery  ruiis  along  three 
parts  of  the  room,  divided  from  the  windows  by  triplet  of  most 
riegaut  lofty  and  slender  pillars.    The  roof  is  of  stone;  the  springs 

nf 
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«f  the  fvcheSy  which  seeore  it,  are  supported  Uy  neat  pHasterSy 
with  palaiy  capitah.  The  entranoe  both  from  the  CloisterB,  and 
between  the  Vestibule  and  the  ChapteiwHouse,  are  Gothic,  but 
apparently  of  a  later  species  of  architecture  than  either  of  those 
looms.'' 

The  Chapter-Honse  appears  to  have  been  erected  in  the  time 
of  Randlt  the  Firsts  Earl  of  Chester,  whose  first  care,  after 
it  was  completed,  was  to  remove  the  body  of  his  unde,  the  great 
Hugh  Lupus,  from  the  church-yard  of  the  abbey,  where  it  had 
been  interred,  into  this  building.  *^  Here  his  remains  continued 
vamdested  lUl  the  }'ear  1724,  when,  in  digging  withb  the  Chap* 
ter-Hottse,  they  were  found  in  a  stone  coffin,  wrapped  m  leather, 
with  a  cross  on  the  breast.  At  the  head  of  the  coffin  was  a  stone, 
in  shape  of  a  T,  with  the  wolfs  head  engraven  on  it,  in  allusbn 
to  his  name."  In  Willis's  Cathedrals,  the  following  epitaph  on  the 
Sail  is  quoted  from  an  old  manuscript. 

Althoagh  my  Corps  it  lies  in  Grave 
And  that  my  Flesh  consumed  be 
My  Picture  here  now  that  you  have 
An  Earl  soractyme  of  this  Cittye : 
Hugh  Lupe  by  Name 
Slum  to  the  Duke  of  'Brictayne 
Of  Chivalrie  then  being  Flower 
And  SisUr's  Sonne  to  William  Conquerour, 
To  the  Honour  of  God  I  did  ediHe 
The  Foundation  of  this  Monaster)'. 
The  ninth  year  of  this  my  Foundation 
Cod  chaoged  my  Life  to  hta  heavenly  Mansion 
In  the  Year  of  our  Lord  being  gone 
A  Thousand  one  hundred  and  one 
I  changed  this  Life  verily 
The  XVII  Daic  of  July. 

The  Earls  of  Chester,  who  were  interred  in  the  Chaptep- 
Uottse,  besides  tlic  above  Nobleman,  were,  *'  Randte  the  First, 
orJDe  Meschina,  who  died  in  1128:  Randle  the  Second,  or  De 
Ocroouns,  who  was  poisoned,  in  1155,  by  William  Peverell : 
Hugh  C^velioc^  who  died  atX^k,  in  1181 :  Randle  the  Third, 

or 
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or  De  Blowkvak,  who  died,  in  12d2,  at  Wal&igford,  »lief«  Im 
bowels  were  buried;  hi»  heart  was  placed  in  the  Abbey  of 
Dkulacres,  Staffoidsbiie*  and  his  body  trantpnrted  to  CtMitri 
and,  fiaaily,  Jobn  Soot,  who*  in  1237)  underwent  the  fvU  ^ 
Handle  the  Second.  So  that  every  Earl  of  the  Norman  Uoe  wa$ 
dcpofliled  here,  excepting  Richaid,  wbo  perisbed  by  shipwraok  in 

The  privilege  «f  proteotinf  crmmals  from  punishnient  MeoM 
never  to  have  belonged  to  this  Abbey  in  that  fiiU  mannet 
b  which  it  was  posaeased  H>y  many  other  religious  bovies.  it 
iqjpears  to  have  afforded  only  a  temporary  sanctuary,  and  iAm 
but  for  the  short  period  of  the  oelebration  of  tlie  fea^t  in  honor 
«^  St.  Werburgk  Hugh  Lupui  gave  orders  that  no  tfaief/or 
onlefactor,  should  be  attached,  or  |)ttnisbed,  diurkig  the  tinsc  of 
the  fiiir  held  on  tbb  occasion,  unless  be  committed  seme  new 
oftence.  The  vast  concourse  of  loose  people  attracted  tbroug^i  tfaii 
indemnity,  proved  of  singular  advantage  to  the  third  Earl  Randle, 
wbo  being  surrounded  in  the  Castle  of  Rhudtand  by  a  Weldi 
army,  and  in  great  danger,  dispatched  a  messenger  to  Roger  de 
Lacy,  his  general,  or  cq^islable,  for  asustance.  Thb  officer, 
when  he  received  the  message,  was  attending  the  fair,  and,  being 
assisted  by  Ralph  Dutton,  his  son-in-law,  innnediately  collected  a 
numerous  body  of  minstrels,  musicians,  and  various  idle  penoas, 
ivho  had  met  together  in  consequence  of  the  privilege.  With  thb 
motley  assemblage  be  marched  in  battle  army  towards  the  castle ; 
and  the  Wekh,  who  bad  diacoveiied  hiei  at  a  distance,  and 
deemed  tiieraselves  too  few  to  svpport  en  attack  from  the  mul- 
titude that  accompanied  him,  raised  the  !^ege,  and  retired  with 
precipitation* 

The  Earl,  on  hb  return  to  Chester,  rewarded  the  service  of 
Lacy,  by  giving  him  full  power  over  all  the  iustromenta  of  hb 
-pftservation,  ^  nmgistermm  ommkun  kcatonim  et  merelDcam 
/oiittiCESTEBSHfR^;''  and,  by  tbe  terms  of  hb  grant,  hevw 
empowered  to  r6i|ttire  and  eofinrce  the  attendance  of  all  the  biu»- 


*  Tl'c  particulars  of  the  deaths  oF  this  illuurlous  Hoc  may  be  seen  in  Dugd»le*s 

Baronage. 
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dtt»  aod  nunstrels  of  the  county  on  ev«ry  anoiYenary  of  the 
Eui>  idease,  whkh  was  also  the  festival  of  St.  John  the  Baptist 
*^  The  musicians^  ^c.  were  to  play  before  him  and  Us  bent  for 
enrer,  in  a  procession  to  the  church  of  SC«  John ;  and,  after  divine 
aervke,  to  the  place  where  he  kept  his  court.  The  niiustrels  were 
then  to  be  examined  concerning  their  lives  and  conversation ;  and 
whether  any  of  them  played  without  annual  licence  from  their 
Lofdy  or  whether  they  had  heard  any  words  among  their  iellowi 
tending  to  his  disbonor."* 

Tliis  solemnity  was  annuaUy  celebrated  till  about  tlie  middle 
«f  the  last  century ;  and  many  people  now  livmi^  remember  the 
regalar  procession  of  the  minstrels.  The  comrts  were  held  by 
the  steward  of  the  Dutton  lamtlyi  wliich  had  derived  the  abovie 
piivilqies  from  Hugh  de  Dutton,  osi  whom  .they  bad  devolved 
from  John  de  Lacy,  son  of  the  person  who  originally  possessed 
Iheas.  Four  bottles  of  wine,  and  a  lance,  Were  usually  claimed 
by  tiie  Buttons  from  the  minstrels  at  the  times  of  the  feast,  te> 
getber  with  a  fee  of  fburpenco'lialljieaoy ;  and  for  eveiy  mei-etrix 
in  Cfaeshire,  and  ia  the  city  of  Chester,  qficium  suum  exef^etUe^ 
femrpenoe.  The  minslrel  jurisdiclion  of  the  Duitons  of  Cheshire, 
has  beeo  acknowledged  as  lawful  by  our  Parliaments,  even  so  late 
as  the  seventeenth  of  Geoi^e  the  Second  ;  and  in  many  of  the 
vagrant  actsi  a  clause  ^  saving  of  their  rights"  has  been  inserted. 

The  privileges  that  resulted  to  the  minstrels  throug^i  fhe  above 
oocorrence,  were  in  all  probability  a  primary  cause  of  the  esti- 
matkm  in  which  Ihe  ianioua  dmmalic  interludes  called  Mysteries 
meat  hM  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  city.  Tliey  were  origiiially 
composed  by  Raiulai  Higgenet,  a  monk  of  Chester,  in  flie  years 
1527  and  1528,  ia  Latin;  but  the  author,  by  very  active  exer- 
tioas,  pvecored  permission  to  exhibit  them  in  English,  from  his 
Hoinem  the  Pope,  whom  he  three  limes  visited  at  Rome  for  the 
porpoK.  Other  Mysteries  were  kk  **  ould  tymc  devised  and 
made,  not  only  iot  the  augmentatioD  and  increes  of  llie  holy 
and  catholic  faith,  and  to  eahoit  tlie  miads  of  the  conmion 
people  to  good  devotion  and  holsonie  doctriuci  but  aUo  for  the 

coiiimonwcjth 
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coiiuooDwdtfa  of  tbs  cittj,  by  Sir  Hairy  FraiKes,  soometTOM 
monke  there,  who  gat  of  CleDient,  then  Bosliop  of  Rome,  1000 
dayes  of  pardoii,  and  of  the  Bushop  of  Chesler  at  that  tyoH^ 
forty  dayes  of  pardon,  to  eveiy  i^erson  lesorting  in  peaceable  iMBh 
ner  to  heare  the  suyd  pkyes ;  whidi  were  instituted  to  tiie  bomr 
of  God,  by  John  Amway,  then  Mayor  of  Chester,  bis  bRtbROi 
and  whole  comuialty  thereof,  to  be  brought  forth,  declared,  m4 
played,  at  the  cost  and  charges  of  the  craftsmen  aud  occopatiaifc 
of  the  sayd  citty,  ^c.*^ 

The  Mysteries  alluded  to  in  this  extract  were  in  number  tvmOf* 
live.  They  begun  with  the  Creation,  and  the  UW  of  Locifcr,  aai 
ended  with  the  general  Judgment  of  the  World ;  but  they  bane 
not  descended  to  our  days,  says  Mr.  Pennant,  in  the  woids  ^ 
the  original  deviser.  The  bnguage  and  the  poetry  being  gmm^ 
obsolete,  they  were  altered  to  that  of  the  time  for  the  perfofv 
mance  of  the  year  16OO,  and  were  acted  by  the  craftsmen  of 
the  twenty-five  companies^  who  weie  all  dressed  in  suitable  faab'^n 
*^  On  this  occasion,"  continues  our  author,  **  tiie  drapiers  eii» 
acted  the  Creation  of  the  World.  Adam  and  £ve  appeared  hltt- 
rally  naked,  aud  were  not  ashamedy  till  after  the  fall,  when  ihej 
proposed,  according  to  the  stage  dimctioD,  to  make  tbemsehts 
$Migacuia  a/oliis,  qtiilms  tegamus  pudenda^  and  make  their  a|^ 
pcarance  with  an  apron  of  fig-leaves."  The  scene  of  adion  of 
tliese  tuiintentionally  unpious  absurdities  seems  to  have  been  the 
Church. 

Besides  the  Cathedral  and  St.  Oswalds,  Chester  contains  dgkt 
Parish  Churches ;  but  of  these  St.  John's  only  is  entitled  ti 
particular  notice.  This  structure  stands  without  the  walis»  ^m 
the  east  side  of  the  city,  and  i^  reported  to  have  been  feundad 
by  King  Etiielred  in  the  year  1)%^  on  being  admonished  in ^ 
visiou  to  erect  it  on  a  spot  wliere  he  should  find  a  white  hbd. 
This  building,  when  entire,  was  a  spacious  and  magnificent  pil^ 
in  the  form  of  a  cross;  but  both  the  north  and  south  transepts  have 
beeu  destroyed  ;  and  great  pairt  of  the  east  eud  was  demolished 

*  3?c  proclamation  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Pentice  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Eighth.     U«rl.  MSS.  SO13. 
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iQf  tke  fiiU  0(  tlie  eeoti^  tower  in  tbe  year  1574.  The  ruins  of 
the  ancient  chapels,  and  the  fine  arches  near  the  east  end  of  the 
present  chancel,  have  a  very  picturesque  efiect.  The  nave  is 
supported  by  massy  columns,  and  Saxon  arches.  Ou  oue  side 
of  the  tower,  at  the  west  end,  the  legend  respecting  the  foundation 
of  this  structure  is  represented  by  the  figures  of  a  man  and  a 
hind.  This  church  was  collegiate  ;  and,  at  the  Dissolution,  was 
possesseil  by  a  dean,  seven  canons,  seven  vicars,  two  clerks,  four 
choristers,  and  various  servants.  Its  annual  revenues  were  SSi. 
l6s.  4d.  Some  part  of  the  buildings,  and  the  site  of  the  college, 
were  granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  John  Fortescue. 

Harold,  the  last  King  of  the  Saxon  race,  is  said,  by  Giraldus 
Cambriensis,  to  have  ended  lib  days  near  tliis  church.  His  words 
aie,  ''  Harolde  had  many  woundes,  and  lost  hys  left  eye  wilh 
tbe  strooke  of  an  arrowe,  and  was  overcome ;  aud  yscaped  to 
the  count  rey  of  Chester,  aud  lived  there  holy  lie,  as  men  troweth, 
an  Anker's  lyfe,  in  Saynt  James's  cell,  fast  by  St.  Johns  Church, 
and  made  a  good  ende,  as  yt  was  knowen  by  liys  last  confession." 
The  existence  of  a  small  ancient  building,  which  impends  over  a 
high  cliff  on  the  south  side  of  the  church-yard,  and  u  called  the 
Aachorita^t^  has  been  adduced  as  a  proof  of  tliis  absurd  tale ;  but 
the  building  was  probably  nothing  more  than  a  chajiel,  erected 
over  some  hermit's  retreat.  The  rock  was,  perhaps,  their  burial- 
place  ;  for  two  bodies  have  been  found  depo:$ited  in  it,  in  coHiii- 
shaped  cavities. 

Chester  Castle,  which  stands  within  the  walls,  on  the  south- 
west side  the  city,  seems  to  have  been  rebuilt  on  tbe  Norman 
model,  by  the  Conqueror,  and  enlarged  considerably  beyond  the 
space  it  occupied  when  possessed  by  the  Saxons.  It  consists  of 
an  upper  and  lower  ward  :  the  entrance  to  each  is  defended  by 
a  gate  and  round  tower.  Within  the  precincts  of  the  upper 
ballium*  are  some  square  towers  of  Norman  architecture, 
wilh  square  projections  at  the  corners,  slightly  sahent.      The 

upper 

*  '*  In  towns  the  appellation  of  balHum  was  given  to  a  work  fer.cfdl  whh 
paHiiadoes,  and  sometimes  maioniy,  covering  the  suburbs  ;  but  io  castles,  wa$ 
the  space  immediately  vitbin  the  outer  walls."    Grose's  AMtifuuiei, 
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tipper  rootn  of  one  of  the  towers,  called  Julius  Cssat^s,  has  s 
vaulted  roof,  with  elegant  and  slender  couples  nmifing  down  the 
iK^aTf,  and  resting  on  round  pillars,  which,  from  their  stvieand 
beauty  of  execution,  are  supposed  to  have  been  of  the  workmanship 
of  the  same  architect  who  built  the  Chapter-hoase.  The  remain- 
hig  part  of  tliis  court  is  occupied  by  the  arseual,  batteries,  and  hsi* 
birabic  buildings. 

The  noble  apartment  called  Hugh  Lupus's  Hall,  stood  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Lower  Ward.  The  roof  was  supported  by  wood- 
work,  carved  in  a  bold  style,  and  resting  on  strong  brackets. 
The  length  of  the  room  was  almost  99  feet ;  its  breadth  45,  and 
its  height  proportionable.  These  dimensions  seem  to  have 
been  well  suited  to  the  character  of  the  first  Norman  £arl,  and 
to  the  greatness  of  his  hospitality,  which  acknowledged  no  boundsL 
•*  He  was  not  only  liberal,"  says  Ordericus,  "  but  profuse.  He 
did  not  carry  a  iamily  with  him,  but  an  army.  He  ke|>t  no  ac- 
count of  receipts  or  disbursements,  but  was  perpetually  wasting  his 
estates ;  and  was  much  fonder  of  falconers  and  huntsmen,  than  of 
trulrivators  of  the  land,  and  holy  men*  Adjoining  to  this  build- 
mg  was  a  smaller  one,  v^here  the  chancery  court  of  the  county 
palatine  was  held,  and  where  the  petty  Sovereigns  of  die  Palati- 
nate assembled  in  council  with  tlieir  eight  Barons.  Tlicse  build- 
ings  were  taken  down  a  few  years  ago,  to  make  room  for  that 
magnificeiit  structure  the  new  County  Gaol,  which  is  scarcely  ex* 
ceeded  by  any  other  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  built  with  white  free* 
stone,  and  contains  five  yards,  with  a  working-room  and  two  day- 
rooms  m  each ;  having  separate  apartments  for  the  women  and 
debtors.  The  number  of  solitary  cells  for  condemned  crimals  is 
fourteen.  The  principal  charge  incurred  in  building  this  fabric, 
mas  defrayed  by  the  income  arising  from  the  river  Weaver  Nm«i> 
galion. 

Tbe  Castle  is  garrisoned  by  two  companies  of  invalids ;  and 
has  a  Governor,  Lietitenant-Oovemor,  and  Constable.  The  lal> 
ter  holds  his  place  for  life,  and,  strictly  speaking,  is  the  keeper  of 
tlie  prison,  but  appoints  a  deputy.  The  punishment  of  poes- 
siug  to  death,  or  the  feine  foru  et  dure^  for  standing  mute  wivo 


traupied^  is  «akl^  by  Mr.  l^efitiftnt,  to  KsiYe  origindfed  iviAih 
tife  mite  of  the  old  gaol.  The  tftatnt^  for  the  jf^cnrpose  wis  mad^ 
ijr  Edward  the  Seeoitd,  fti  whose  fourth  year,  one  AdmH^ 
MM  of  John,  of  the  WoodhouseSy  was  charged  with  burning  hb 
dwn  bouses,  and  carr3ring  away  the  goods.  He  stood  mute;  aad 
•  Jtiry4  as  usual,  was  impanneiled,  who  decided,  that  he  conM 
tpeik  H  he  thought  proper,  and  he  was  tfierefore  ffnprisoned  (i4 
diaam.  This  was  -an  ironical  term,  expressive  of  the  sad  stl#- 
nattftcft  the  sulfi!i«r  was  ftfl^w^,  Which  on  the  first  day,  was 
thtet  morsels  of  fbe  worst  bi^d;  on  the  second,  tbroe  drnugMi 
of  w«l«»  o«t  of  th«  next  puddle ;  and  this  was  to  be  alteniatei^ 
Us  daHy  dtet  tM  he  was  bereft  of  life.  John  de  Morgan,  cottf- 
stable  of  ^  c«sfl^  aAerwards  testified,  that  th^  aforcssiid  Addrh 
was  dead  ad  dietam ;  ami  the  statute  for  pressing  to  death  was 
Iben  mode,  as  being  a  mode  of  puni^ifameiit  less  horrible  tltm 
Marking. '  The  superior  wisdom  and  huraanlty  of  modem  times 
bave  again  occasmoed  the  Mw  to  be  altered,  and  the  prisoiier  wbo 
4«iiiaes  to  plead,  is  now  adjudged  to  sufter  the  same  piuiishcnent 
ihat  is  attached  to  eonirictk>n.  • 

'.  <*  Tliere  k  d  singularity  in  the  ttiaoner  of  treatment  of  the 
•"prisoiiers  who  are  relieved  by  capital  pumshment  out  of  thehr 
ttreadful  cells,  which  merits  mention.  They  are  delivered  by  the 
constable,  or  his  deputy,  at  a  stone  called  G!over*s  Stone,  about 
ninety  y^s  distant  fiom  the  outward  gate,  into  the  liands  of 
#ie  Mverift  of  tbe  city,  who  receive  them  at  that  stone,  which 
is  tbe  «xttea(ie  Unnt  of  tbe  castle  precim^s,  and  from  thence 
oaiMFey  tbem  to  fbe  place  of  execution;  df  wbich  they  also 
bate  fbe  chai^.*^  Tliis  custom  has  been  variously  ex- 
ptaia«d«  Ome  account  ascribes  it  to  the  lawless  conduct  of  the 
dtfzetis^  wlio  formerly  rescued  a  ielon  in  his  way  to  the  gallows, 
aM  are  saki  to  have  bad  the  disagreeable  duty  of  exemting  afl 
lAMmlft,  wbieffaer  of  tbe  county  or  the  shire,  mflidcd  on  th«>m 
'ts  a  pmiisliiii^it.  Another,  und  petbaps  !l?e  mostratiorml  ?ic- 
eottD^  IS)  llM  wfaan  fbe  etty  was  separated  from  the  ca5tle  by 
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liie'  charter  of  Henry  the  Seveotli,  and  left  as  an  appdrtenuioe 
to  the  sbire»  the  citiiens  were  so  extrunely  teoacious  of  their  b* 
dependent  rights,  that  they  undertook  the  execotion  of  crimi* 
nals,  rather  than  suffer  the  county  officers  to  exercise  authoiity 
of  auy  kind  within  their  precincts.  The  small  outlet,  or  tftreet^ 
leading  to  Glover^s  Stone,  appertams  to  the  castle,  and  being  thus 
exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city,  is  chiefly  mhabited  by 
aon-freemeiL 

The  WalU  ronnd  Chester  are  in  circuit  one  mile,  tiiree  qaar- 
tes,  and  one  hundred  and  one  yards.  They  are  the  only  mim 
specimens  of  ancient  fortification,  those  of  Carlisle  excepted,  m 
Great  Britani,  but  are  now  only  presanred  for  the  poiposes  of  ie» 
creation.  The  continued  walk  on  the  top  afibrda  a  great  variety 
of  prospect.  '<  The  Welsh  mountains,  the  Cheshire  hills  of  BroK- 
ton,  and  the  insulated  rock  of  Becston,  crowned  with  its  caatk^ 
the  rich  flat  mterposed,  and  the  perpetually  changing  views  of  the 
river,"  are  tlie  most  prominent  and  striking  objects  in  this  fiivorite 
tour.  The  expense  of  the  repairs  is  defrayed  by  cerlam  imposts 
called  murage  duties,  collected  at  the  Custom-House,  on  all  mei^ 
chandize  brought  from  beyond  sea  into  the  port  of  Chester.  The 
whole  annual  revenue  b  about  2001.  great  part  of  which  arises 
from  the  duty  on  Irish  linens ;  though  tlie  sum  levied  is  only  two- 
pence for  one  hundred  yards. 

Hie  Gates  were  anciently  under  tlie  protection  of  the  Earis  of 
Shrewsbury,  Oxford,  and  Derby,  and  the  principal  Magistiates  of 
the  city :  the  guard  was  mamtained  by  tolls,  exacted  from  atno* 
gers  at  each  entrance.  The  Dee  Bridge*  is  an  ancient  stmctore, 
with  seven  arches  of  dissimilar  workmanship ;  but  probably 
oo  part  of  it  is  older  than  the  Conquest,  as  it  appears,  fiDns  the 
Domesday-Book,  that  the  Provost  had  orders  to  summon  cm 
man  from  each  hide  of  hind  in  the  county,  m  order  to  rebuiM 
it ;  and  in  case  of  the  noo^ppeaiance  of  the  person  sommoned, 
bb  Lord  was  to  forfeit  forty  shillings  to  tlie  King  and  EaH.  The 
City  Milb  stand  at  the  north  end  of  the  brklge,  and  are  suppUed 

wMi 

*  The  anocxed  Print  repretcnu  thii  Bridgt,  together  with  the  South  Gate, 
the  City  Milk,  and  put  of  the  ^ew  Gaol. 
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iridi  milter  by  h  cnrraot  foHiied  by  a  grM  'danl'of  ctfbiewltyl 
wliich  crosses  tbe  river  oblk|De1y,  and  causes,  a  fklt  of  IfaalMi 
■feet.  Tkiese  niiUSy.wiffa  the  causeway,  were  fouiided  by  Eail 
LupiBSy  and  retained  by  bis  successoirs»  and  afterwards  bf  tte 
£arb  of  Chester  of  the  royal  line.  Edward  the  Black  Prince 
jnmted  them  to  Sir  Hcwtly  Fwyall,  in  reward  for  his  brttei^ 
at  tbe  battle  of  Poitiers,  wber^be  took  the  French  King  prisoner. 
The  revenues  were  then  very  conskierable,  as  every  uibabitaiit 
of  the  city,  with  the  exception  of  the  tenants  of  the  Abbey,  was 
restricted  from  grinding  hb  com  at  any  other  pUice.  The  prtf* 
sent  extensive  premises,  which  are  regarded  as  extremely 
OMBpiete  in  their  constructkNi,  were  erected  a  few  years  sgiif 
the  oU  mills  having  been  burnt  down.  Tbe  city  is  chie%  sup* 
plied  with  water  from  the  adjoining  woiks,  which  raise  it  Ammh 
tbe  river  into  a  reservoiri  whence  it  flows  through  pipes  into  tbe 
houses* 

Tbe  Norman  Earls  invested  Chester  with  great  privileges,  dl 
whi^  were  con6rmed  by  Henry  the  Third,  ki  whose  reign  its 
government  assumed  the  form  of  a  regular  Corporatk»i«  Edward 
the  First  extended  its  liberties,  and  bestowed  the  dty,  with  its 
ippurtenances,  &c*  on  its  dtiaeus  and  thehr  heirs,  to  be  boiden 
of  bim  and  his  heirs  ibr  ever,  on  the  annual  payment  of  lOOf. 
Edward  the  Third  confirmed  all  the  former  grants,  and  gave 
the  city  all  the  vacant  kinds  within  its  liberties,  with  power 
to  erect  buildings  on  them.  Edward  the  Bhicfc  Prhice  prescri- 
J)fd  its  boundaries,  which  extend  in  chrcuinferedce  about 
fight  railes.  Rkhard  tlie  Second  granted  many  new  privileges ; 
and»  oo  his  depositkm,  Henry,  the  young  Prince  of  Wales,- 
confirmed  all  the  fonner  charters,  and  afterwards  invested  the 
city  with  the  profits  of  murage,  and  bridge-tower,  or  gate,  (where 
lolls  were  collected,)  duranie  bene  placito.  The  confirmation  of 
prior  unmunfties,  given  to  Chester  by  Henry  the  Sixtli,  records 
a  mehincholy  decrease  of  its  commerce  through  the  choak* 
ing  of  the  creek  with  sands,  which  had  destroyed  the  goodness  of 
its  port,  and  prevented  the  influx  of  foreign  niercliants.  These 
vireunistances  influenced  the  King  to  remit  lOl.  of  the  ancient 
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^hMans  mnU  IVe  '«NitiQued  dMti«s«t  o^  the  city  Sk  tmuxj 
ff99n  after  this  period*  mduced  Henry  the  SevoDtb*  in  1506^  to 
im^e  a  leeond  remitsion  of  its  ainiaal  mt,  wbidi  vns  tbeD  d^ 
4nfaied  JH  the  sum  of  30L  He  elso  betfowed  a  «ew  chvtcr  on 
jtft  ifihilbitiots;  Kpamted  the  ctay  from  the  couirty*  ud  giantod  it 
jt  several  of  the  most  valuable  privileges  wbidi  it  now  enjoys. 
.This  eharter  was  eonfimied  by  Q^ieen  Elizabeth;  but  afterwards 
fUrieodeied  by  the  oorporatioQ,  and  again  renetvcd  hy  James  the 
Smtp  The  last  diarter  was  granted  in  the  year  16761,  by  Charles 
4he  Second. 

The  government  of  Chester  is  vested  in  a  Corporation,  consisi* 
.wg  of  a  Mayor,  Recorder,  two  Sberifis,  twenty-four  AiderawD, 
Jttd  fcrty  Common  CouactUnea,  two  of  whom  are  Leace4ooJlxrs^ 
Aifkotm  offioe  it  is,  to  inform  of  all  pereons  eaercising  trades  within 
the  eity  without  being  ireemen.  The  two  senior  oliioers  are  Mik 
rengers,  or  receivers  of  tlie  murage  -duties,  for  repairing  the  wali^ 
nnd  two  are  Treasuiers»  who  are  usually  next  in  succession  to  the 
Afayor*  -Tbere  are  likewise  a  Sword-bearer,  and  a  Maoo^bearery 
pod  various  other  inferior  ofllioers* 

The  Corporation,  or  Guild  of  Chester,  originally  consisted  of 
itweaty-fiour  cimipanies  of  Merchants  and  Artificers:  over  eack 
oonspaay  presided  an  Alderman,  who,  according  to  the  ancient 
4»istoms,  was  elected  annually.  Tliese,  with  the  Sherifi,  (wh* 
appointed  by  the  Earls,)  the  persons  who  oollecCed  the 
{•duties,  and  two  oflkers,  called  tiie  Keepers  of  ihe  Guild, 
avera  all  who  were  connected  with  die  goveniment  of  thecity, 
till  the  twenty-sixth  of  Henry  the  Third,  when  Sir  Walter  Lynett 
.was  chosen  Mayor,  and  the  office  has  been  ever  since  continued^ 
At  that  period  the  right  of  electing  the  principal  officers  of  ttia 
Corporation  was  possessed  by  the  ciliaen-freemen,  and  this  privi- 
lege was  confirmed  by  the  charter  granted  by  Henry  tlie  Seventh, 
in  the  year  1506;  but  it  was  afterwards  frequently  vioktcd  through 
the  unwise,  though  grateful,  conduct  of  tlie  citizens,  who  per* 
laitted  those  Aldermen  that  served  them  faithfully,  to  retain  their 
icspective  offices  longer  than  the  time  prescribed  by  custom  and 
Ihe  Constitution.    Many  abuses  followed  this  infringement  of  the 

privilege 


piffiliige  of  aimaa)  eleetion ;  and  tbe  right  hstif  bcfig  suppoied  to 
be  ftbrogated  by  the  new  charter  granted  by  Charfes  tbe  Seeand^ 
the  Corporation  assumed  tlie  eKclusive  power  of  electing  into  thdr 
own  body. 

'  Thb  proceeding  generated  a  most  violeat  animpnty  betweeo  the 
Citizens  and  the  Corporation;  and  many  attenpts  were  made  by 
dte  former  to  recover  their  lost  privilege,  tnit  fritbout  success, 
tlil  after  the  abdication  of  the  throne  by  James  the  Second. 
The  Chatter  of  restitution  granted  by  his  successor,  rastoied  the" 
iDKient  firaochises  of  tbe  City,  and  aniofig  them,  that  of  the  an^ 
nual  election  of  its  principal  officers  by  the  chipens  at  b»ige;  bttft 
this  was  again  tiplated,  and  at  length  lost  in  the  year  l^Si,  whe» 
the  citizens  were  convened,  and,  after  ohoostng  tbe  whole  body  of 
the  Corporation^  were  persuaded  to  vote  that  the^  shoqld  oMtmue 
m  their  qficet  according  to  ancient  twimn;  X\i»  waa  0Dnstnse4 
inlo  a  complete  surrender  of  the  right  of  choke,  and  the  Corpma<^ 
tion  re-assumed  the  privily  of  setf^lection,  an4  boye  ever  ifrntf 
possessed  it« 

Several  inelfectnal  struggles  have  been  nsade  by  the  citiasai' 
finr  the  restoration  of  theur  former  power,  About  twenty  yeai^ 
ago  II  suit  was  mstitoted  m  the  Court  of  l^g^s  Beneb^  hj  Mr* 
John  Eddowes,  supported  by  other  ckixeo-freemeny  against  av 
AMerman  and  Common  Coundlaum  who  had  be^  ^hesen  by  the 
Corporation,  The  action  was  defended,  and  a  decision  givett  in 
fiivor  of  the  Corporation ;  but  Mr.  Eddowes  havhig  lemoved  tbe 
cause  by  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords,  the  veidict  was  is* 
versed  after  a  long  and  solemn  hearing,  tf^  %  deofi^e  nndi 
that  tbe  old  charter  of  if  emy  the  Seyenth  was  th^  only  l#gel 
one.  Both  parties  were  edjudged  to  pay  their  costs;  but,  so. 
6r  were  the  citizens  from  recoverif^  their  rigiits,  that  the  Cor* 
poiation  conHnue  to  elect  as  Iftfore.  The  Members  of  Parliament 
are  chosen  by  the  fi^peow  Wt  hirge;  the  pumb^r  of  yoMtlf^  is 
^ut  lOOQ. 

The  duty  pf  the  Leave-loc^ers  b  geoetally  peiforme4  by  the 
Veomen  of  t^  Pentice,  which  is  an  ancient  building,  9itiiate<| 
liear  the  jimctioo  of  tlie  four  principal  streets  Jn  th^  eentr^of 
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tli^  €itjy  ttnd  mppoflcd  to  occupj  some  portion  of  tlie  sito  of  the 
Roonn  Pnetorium.  Witbia  this  structure  all  the  business  under 
At  cognizuoce  of.  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  are  trausacted.  Here 
also  the  Sherifis  and  Recorder  determine  civil  causes;  but  the 
courts  of  session,  crown-otote,  aiid  port-niote,  arc  held  in  a  spa- 
cious and  oonvepient  room  over  the  Exchange,  lliis  edifice 
vaa  built  about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  during 
the  Mayocalty  of  Colonel  Robert  Whitley,  who  generously  gave 
the  perquisites  of  his  office  towards  deftayiug  the  expenses.  The 
Mayor,  assisted  by  the  Recorder,  is  Judge  both  in  the  crowq^ 
mote  and  port-uiote  court,  and  possesses  the  jurisdiction  over  all 
criminal  causes,  but  treason.  The  room  where  the  courts  are  held, 
or  Common-Hall,  is  embellished  with  several  portraits  of  Recor* 
ders,  and  other  perMOS  who  have  been  popular  in  this  city. 
Among  them  are  those  of  Sir  Thomas  Grosvenor,  Sir  Robert 
QjNMvenor,  Sir  Richard  GiosTeiior,  aiKcstors  to  the  present  Lord 
Gcroavenor;  Roger  Camebratch,  Esq.  John  Egerton,  Esq,  Thomas 
Cbolmondeley,  Esq.  and  Robert  Townshend,  Esq.  Tlie  elections 
of  the  city.  Magistrates  and  Members  of  Parliament  are  held  in  this 
buikling;  and  here  likewise  the  Bo^y-Corporate  assemble  to  make 
bye  hws  for  gorermng  Uie  city,  luanagipg  tlie  public  buildings^ 
and  du-ectiiig  the  charities. 

.  Near  the  Exchange  is  the  Engin&'Housc,  a  neat  fiibric,  with 
fluted  columns,  tmd  a  rich  Coruithian  cornice*  Tlie  fire-engines 
ire  preserved  in  oi^er  at  the  expense  of  the  CoqK>ratiou.  lu  the 
square  opposite  the  Exdiaoge,  tlie  market  £ot  fish  and  vege- 
Ubks  is  kept.  Salpion  was  formerly  sold  here  m  sucli  profuskm, 
that  masters  were  frequently  restricted,  by  a  clause  in  tfaein^ 
dentures,  fipom  giving  it  to  their  apprentkes  more  than  twkse  a 
week.  At  a  small  distance  from  the  Exchange  are  the  three 
flesh  Shambles,  whkJi  occupy  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
street.  Here  the  country  butchers  are  permitted  to  sell  meat  on 
market  days.  On  the  top  of  one  of  tlie  Shambles  is  a  ^>ack>oa 
datem,  or  reservoir,  which  is  suppUed  with  water  from  the  works 
Ht  the  brklge,  for  the  use  of  the  iiihabitauts  of  the  higher  parts  of 
ibe.city^ 
.  .  The 


The  principHl  charital^te  lnstittitito  ot  Chester  is  «i£  true-Cm 
Ito9pkal,  whidi  is  situared  near  the  North-Gate,  -and  i?as  ftimA- 
ed,  in  1706,  by  Bishop  Stratford,  and  endowed  (br  the  tompkte 
maintenance  of  thirty-five  boys  for  fonr  years ;  a  snffidetit  som 
was  allowed  fo  bind  them  apprentides  at  the  et'piMriotaf  6f  tbst 
^dme.  In  the  year  1781  the  revenues  of  this  Hospitltl  received  an 
aogmentarion,  and  it  was  proposed  that  the  additional  mcome 
should  be  expended  b  teachinf  reading,  vhitiog,  and  arithmetiOy 
to  sixty  out*scholars,  instead  of' applying  it  to  enlace  the  nuiiF 
her  of  those  educated  in  the'  house.  This  plan  wa^  effitoted  & 
1783,  and  appeared  to  be  attended  with  such  beneficial  conse^ 
quences,  that  some  time  afterwards  the  number  was  incrtstsed  t6 
ISO.  These  are  received  at  nine  years  of  age,  aiid  irben  of  two 
years  standing,  fifteen  of  the  mdst  deserving  are  anfhmffy  elected 
as  in-scbolars  for  two  years.  They  are  tatight  by  tWo  masbi^; 
but  at  so  little  expense,  though  each  boy  is  furnished  with  books 
and  a  green  cap,  that  the  whole  yearly  charge  does  not  ahiount  to 
lOOl.  Here  is  likewise  a  Bhie-School  for  the  education  often 
gtrla,  supported  by  bdies.  Eigh^  of  the  girls  are  maintained  in 
board,  lodging,  ^nd  cloaths ;  but  the  others  are  only  cfoathed : 
when  they  leave  school,  they  lire  placed  out  to  service,  and  f5hy 
siblings  given  to  each.  ♦  :  .  •  "  • 

Vafioos  almshouses  are  dispersed  through  the  dty.  Hie  chief 
of  tiiese  is  for  forty  decayed  freemen,  of  sixty  years  of  age,  and 
opwards,  who  are  allowed  4l.  annnady,  and  a  gown  eveiy  third 
year.  Mr.  Owen  Jones,  one  of  the  donors  of  this  charity,  be- 
queathed the  profits  of  an  estate  hi  Denbighshire  to  the  poOf^  of 
the  severaf  city  companies,  who  were  to  receive  H  in  rotation  an- 
imally.  The  yearly  value  of  thh  biiquest  was  origmally  but  a  few 
pounds ;  but  the  discovery  and  working  of  a  rich  lead  mine  on  the 
estate,  have  so  improved  the  receipts,  that  the  annual  income  h 
now  nearly  4001. 

'  The  Infirmary  is  a  handsome  stnlcture,  pleasantly  situated  in  an 
airy  spot,  on  the  west  side  of  the  city.  It  originated  from  a  bequest 
of  dOOi.  left  by  Dr.  Stratford,  Commissary  of  tfie  Archdeaconry 
tf  RielnQOnd,  and  has  been  increased  by  voluntaiycontributioni. 
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jBefim  tbtftmsA  bHtldiiyg  4yN|ld  be  pveptred  for  tbii  tedsptuso 
ff  iMideot^,  r«  teimKinUry  taiinuaiy  was  eatabliabed  in  Noithgiito- 
^tieet,  in  tfae  year  1756.  TJie  new  Infirmaiy  was  opened  on  tfaf 
tiyieteenth  of  May,  1761,  and  has  been  supiK>cted  by  snch  libc^ 
fill  stibsci^ptioDs^  that  the  managers  bate  been  «nabM  to  »dn)i- 
^ter  reli^  to  n^aqy  tbousand  peisoos.  The  utility  ^  this  tnsti- 
|:ntion  was  incitased  a  few  years  ago,  by  tbe  admission  of  ib?ep- 
pat^ntf^  for  wh6m  a  distinct  ward  was  appropria^di  ibid  doe 
|)i^Ut¥^naiy  means  employed  to  prevent  luiy  infectious  p^rtides 
J^m  communicating  wjth  tbte  other  parts  of  the  hous^  Tb^ 
whole  establishment  is  conducbed  in  a  judicioas  and  praise>woitby 
foamier^ 

,  A  B^Jl^svolent  lostitation,  of  a  nature  before  unknown  in  En^ 
jlisndy  was  b^jpm  in  this  city,  in  the  year  If? 8.  Its  ot^ects  weit 
to  j^vent  .t)ie.  natural  smaM-pox  from  becoming  dangerous  at 
Cthester^  try  promptipg  a  gen^ial  inoculation  at  stated  periods  t 
^^i  to  keep  it  ftpw  ^it^ding  wherever  it  should  bneak  out^  by 
the  observance  of  certain  rules  drawn  up  for  the  oiccasien.  Sub^ 
jieisptions  were  UberaUy  bestowed  for  the  purposes  of  tbis  society  j 
and  the,  rules»  when  A)eadily  observed,  were  found  to  be  fiiUj 
l^j^^eadous  in  ani^tyqg  the  pit>grei|S  of  contagion ;  yet  tbe  supines 
ness  of  the  people^  and  their  superstitious  rejection  of  this  o&i^ 
of  free  iaocubtioiiy  rendered  the  scheme  abortive,  and  it  wap  at 
fength  abandoned :  tbe  projected  phns  for  its  tevival  faave  beea 
con^tely  superseded  by  the  introduction  of  the  Vaccine  djaeasc^ 
nrcow^^. 

Chesty  is  distiiiiguished  as  a  sort  of  provincial  Metcnpolis^  manj 
of  ^e  gentry  of  tbe  neigbbouriqg  counties  making  it  a  placa  of 
occasional  leadenbe.  Its  poorer  cbsses  of  inhabitants  f  re  cWefly 
oqpu|Med  in  Uie  trades  common  to  a  great  town  inhabit/sd  by  opia» 
lent  iamiliesk  Tbe  <M4y  mfwi^acture  of  conseqi»gpcc  is  that  of 
gloves,  which  are  made  in  vast  numbers,  prindpaUy  by  womeik 
Here  is  also  a  small  manufactory  of  tobacco-fiipes,  an  iron^foondfy* 
anuff-miUsy,  and  some  estabtishmients  for  ship-huildii^,  which  for* 
It^ll  additional  employment*  Tbe  latter  businees  is  cankd  im  to 
great  advantagai  mai^  veisels^  from  lOO  to  500  ton^  being  buil^ 

yearly. 


csmfaims;  tat: 

OTOipfele  «ad  fhirable  at  those  built  in  aay  ether  port-in  th«  kibf* 
And:  tbemtoriakareentirtiy  ot'  Batiii»otlc  Ashot  masMtei 
tor3r  Wis  liceinae  establbbid  in  lilOU 

Tlic  m^iiline  btisioM  of  Ckster  cbiefljr  conwtt  of  tbe'IiMi 
mA  coastiBg  tiadnt  urifh  a  snnll  portion  of  trade  taforagapint) 
The  quandliea  of  tioen-doth  impoiiiKi  iiiorii  Iitland  are  tm] 
Ifrcat ;  and^  fotrlliehattar*  wcotnnodaitioD  of  the  Meichanti^  m 
ncnr  Hall  imu  eroBtodr  in  thejear  k??^ :  this  is  a  handsome  ftfomm 
briA  boikKBf ,  tofiosing'  a  -spaeioin  aiiea,  and'  oenfahiiag  1^11'  sbopsi 
Btaidipfaen,  ther  oooimodilieB  liaported,  i^fewopd^  hides,  taHow^ 
fcathefBy  bultefy  pBOiwiam,  aad  other  articlfesi  imn  IiehaHt^ 
grattriw  ftoni  Ldndoni  fimbcri  hemp,  flaa,  ifon,  and- taltoiTi 
iBom  the  .Baltic  p  kid'  and  hnnlk  dons  fioai  Lsgboin ;  froir,  oil^ 
harilla,  and  eoirk,  from  Spain  and  Portugal :  and  from  the  Mifttiltf 
a  faage.qoaolily  of  wine,  which  ia^the  imiidpal  artiele  of  ftfreign 
hepofC  TIk  exports  are  ceai,  lead,  kMutore,  calaminei  eop^ 
pii  p1n>f  Bj  aaat-iroa,  and  vast  qaaathies  of  cheeie.  From  the 
IstfB  eiMca^  wavehonse  on  the  river,  teaseh  are  laden  at  stated 
fMaoda  wilh  caigees  fcr  LoodoD.  The  liattts  of  the  pott  extead 
aa  the  CheihiM  Me  of  4he  Dee  as  far  as  theend  of  the  Wiriafc;  andt 
en  the  FUntsUre'tide,  to  tlie  mouth  of  the  liver  Cbryd ;  yet  the 
anmber  .of  ships  ^MoHgieg  to  h  is>but  sanil,  notwtdistaiiding  die 
ftwegoinf  enumeratioo  o^  comaMBoal  olgeol8» 

Has  i^avt  of  Chester  alas-  mock  iasproved  doling' the  last  ce»i 
Imy.  The  geeaft  haeadth  oC  tlie  estoaiy  of  tie  Dee,  and  the 
eonyawtieeiiattnesi  of  the  body  of  water  flovmp  through  k^ 
Rndfered  it  ItaUe-tei  he  <koaked:q>withthesBiidfarougblii»by 
the  tide,  aad  UUb  giadually  took  fdaoetasiich  a  degiee,  tiiit  m 
the  year  iSjh  vessels  of  twaity  tons  could  searcely  reach*  the 
Issro;  and'  ships  of  harthen  wete  oMipdr  to  he  aader  Nesttm, 
tea  nittesleMirer  daar%  which  was^the  origin  of  that  aisfashhga 
ef  hooseseaithe>a4iacettt  shoee,  called  Airib-Qizer.  la: that  yeas 
a  plan  was  formed  by  Mr.  Andrew  Yarrenton,  to  make  a  new 
chamiel  for  the  river,  and  at  the  same  time  to  recover  a  huge 
tiact  of  hu»d  from  the  sea  by  embankment.    Between  the  years 
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tfSO  .and  1760,  a.  cooipaay  was  oitablislied  to  f^ecvCe  tliis  fm^ 
jpdti  and  difiecent  powers  wete  gisiited  by  various  acts  of  Pavp 
liameot ;  but  tbe  first,  operatioos  were  so  etpetisivey  tbat  mtaf 
subscribers  were  obliged  to  sdL  their  fkmttB  at  90L  perceat.  lo«r 
but  the  coQcera  thus  fidling  mto  the  bauds  of  fewer  ami  wealthier 
perionsy  was  afterwards  ucariy  eflecttd.  A  fine  canal  was  madcv 
protected  by  vast  banks^  10  wliich  the  river  fsooafiued,  6>r  tile 
ipaee  of  ten  miles,  with  mich  a  deplb  of  water,  as  to  aUow  vca- 
seb  of  350  tons  burtlieu  to  come  up  to  the  quays  at  springy  tide. 
The  crota^Dibaiikments  tuade  al  the  same  tmie,  have  pmerved 
9  oaosidenible  ipiantity  of  land  from  .the  sea ;  aud  flourishiiig 
fiinns  now  oettipy  the  space  that  was  ibnnerly  bare  sand,  eoaerHl 
evtfy  tide  by .  the  walec«  Two.  ferries  aciossthe  Caoal,  or  New. 
lUver,  preserve  the  comnnunicatiaD  with  the  0})posile  eauotiea 
of  Wales. 

The  population  of  tbt|  city,.  00  an  enumeration  made  in  the 
year  17S1,  ivas  found  to  be  li^,860:  of  this  oumher,.  6330  wese 
males,  aad  85121  females:.. and  by  various  calculations' dsawnft^am 
ttie  bills  of  mortality,  its  proportional  healthiness  appears  to  bo 
considerably  greater  than  that  of  most,  other  towns  in  Englaiid. 
This  may  possibly  be  ascribed  to  two  causes,  independent  of  tha 
mlubrity  of  the  air:  tlieae  are  the  situation  of  the  buildings^yao 
dry  sadd^tone  rock,  and  the  fiir  less  propoitioo  of  poor  • 
tiuits,  than  that  in  plates  whose  chief  support  arises  fram 
ftetures.  iJndcr  ihe  kite  .act,  the  number  of  inhabitants  returned 
was  15^^,^ mid  that  of  houses  dl94.  .''  la  Chester  the  IUrtk$ 
are  equally  disproportionate  as  the  deaikg  to  thoekistini  nombarj^ 
The  seligioos  secte  .are  associated  in  Ihe  diSerenI  classes  of  Fics* 
byterians,.  lodcpendentsi  Quakeia«  MethodistSy  Catbolks,  and  tho 
fDliowers  of  Emanuel  Swedenbotirg* 

One  cnslam  of  the  populace  of  .Chester  deserves  the  seversst 
reprehension.  This  is  the  savage  dhrenbn  .of  BM^akuig^ 
which  is  aaduaUy  practised,  in  the  veiy  centre  of  the  dty,  near 


*  Aikin'i  Docription  of  the  Country  roupd  Manchester.  Thii  Work,  v4 
Pennant's  Tour  in  Wales,  and  Tour  from  Chester  to  Lond'oo,  wen  the  prio* 
dpal  autboritia  coosultrd  for  the  aboVc  account  of  Chetfer. 


IIk  j«iidibii'^f«tlie  Ator  princifnt  sfrefetV;  tnd  previcMis  to4he 
mgroniltyof  Dr.  Wittiam  Cowper,  in  1754, -iras  sanctioned  Vf 
the  pKsence  of  the  Mayor  tiai  Corporate  Officers  1b  their  oliiriat 
baWliiiieiitt.  The  abo^  genrtemao  had  the  merit  cf  preventing 
the  attendance  of  the  Corporation;  and  ah  attempt  was  made  aboal 
twenty-two  years  aftei\vards,  by  Alderman  BMidharst,  to  represi 
ttsa  veiic  of  feudal  t>arbariMii  entirely;  but  the  raibgisfracy  in^tdd 
fable-fo  disperse  the  tiiuttitiide$  that  n^sembled  to  celebrate  the 
dcgradiag  exhibition,  :and  ir  is  aUtt  solfered  to  contincie. 

Between  the  walls  of  the  city,  on  the  west  side,  and  the  river^ 
it  tit  ext^i^ive- meadow,  called  the  Rood-eye,  or  kland  qf  the 
Cro$»,  wbtchr  "was  formerly  the  Cafnpus  Afart/us  of  the  Chester 
jeathy  wlio  fiere  perfbrmed  the^arious  exerc^s  of  archery,  rai»^ 
■ngy  leapii^,  and  wrestling.  They  likewise  on  (his  sputexfaibit^ 
ed  galhint  and  romantic  tliumphs,  and  occasionally  exerted  thdir 
activity  WMlatiengtb  in  nMck-flghts^  and  other  mtfiiary  spectacles^ 
The  priaee  of  emulation  in  the  sports  here  celebrated  was  a  Stand* 
mrd;  but-  ifl  tbe^year -^09,  the  amusements  assumed  another 
Ibrm,  and  .the  mimic  wai^  was  suceeec^d  by  hor^*nK*ing,  whidi 
has  contfnoed  to  be  tiie  odsisi<Hiat  divdr^ic^  of  tb<!  tdtiteus  to  the 
ptewnt  period.  The  first  prizes  given,  after  the  su)>pression  of 
the  pageant*,  uppeara  to  have  beet)  a  bell  and  a  botvl,  to  be  ruit 
for  ooSt'George'ffDay.  These,  iti  tlie  above  jear,  were  pro* 
tided  bytlie<9befifi  of  the  city,  bnd  were*  brouglit'  doan  to  tlie 
Rood-^^h-miich  aoletnuity  aiid  pomp.*  No  ^Auation  can  be 
more  admirably  adapted  fdr  a  racc-couFse  than  this,  the  whole 
meadow  lying' Kke  an  atnphitheatte  mmediately  beneath  th^walls^ 
aaxl  t>diigalfl%  commanded  by  the  high  banks  on  tlie  opposite  side 
of  tlitfmef;'  iTheannual  meeting  is  hehl  at  thfe  bediming  6f  May^ 
and  geriemlly  continues  for  iiur  or  five  days.  *  ^>^eral  subseiip^ 
tfe^frars^,  of  fifty  guineas  esicb;  are  given  -as  ))Hke$ ;  ^nd  a  mlver 
punsb-bowl,  of  the  same  vaUie,  is  l)eA%^weo|  by  the  Corporation 
as  the  city-plate,  and  is  annually  run  for  on  St  George's  Day, 
•M  style.  On 

*  Two  yean  before  this,'  in  1607,  at  the  races  oc^r  York^  says  M.  Pennant, 
**  a  beU  was  the  reward  of  victory,  whence  came  the  proverb  for  su^ecis  of 
«By  kind,  /0  tear  i/tc  Uii."   .Tour  in  Wales,  p.  193, 


Oa  the  wtift  lidf  of  Ihc  IboodHtyt  ittbe  C%  l^eMom,  M 
Howe  of  loduetiy,  a  spaciou^and  useful  fawMtngv  fteded  b  lfa« 
year  1757.  The  cbatff^  of  efeetioo  urere  defiuyedl  with  wmatf 
laiied  by  the.  eity  oa  Kfr  enauitieft.  The  divitioiie  aad  iatenal 
^vnuigemettU  of  tbji  ttrudtnre  are  t«ry  comnMidliQBS ;  and  the  hh 
laatee  <;oiitribute  towarde  their  ows  support,  by  the  maaofiictafe 
eif  coarae  liaen,.  end  aoiue  pthei:  artidee.  The  floor  of  some  of 
4»o  nollgbbouripg  disbrieteaif  re^tiyed  w^  tliiehovse,  b  puesuaoce 
of  an  agreemeol  between  die>  geireiOQr  au4  the  oMsseera  of  th6 
fespactivo  parishesi 

This  city  has  giTen  binh  to  eevtral  eniisMil  ehavaislefff  i  ameng 
the  most  djetinguislMd  mejr  be  nemed  Dm.  WsuaAn  Cowfbs^ 
»  Pliywician,.  wbo  B^de  soma  eolkctiooe  tofwarde  a  History  of 
Qbester,  aad  p^htisbed  a  few  tracts  on  the  suhjeel}  the  Rev. 
|C|HK  Dowiri|ikif»  .author  of  th^  Cktiuian  Wm^i^ei  the  higo-^ 
aious.  and  /eminept  luatheiuatieiaQSy  fiduwrd  BossevNiad,  aad 
Saiuijiei  Motyneuk^  t. 

^Edw^bjo  Breubwoop,..  the  sewt  e f  •  jrespecteMa  gkieii 
who  was  thiice  Mayor,  of  <;he8t^«/U|9v»bana.«a  tbciyiaiv  ii^t 
and  having  n^r^yec^.  the  e^ly  xudimeols  of  .<edueation  at.lk»Fiet 
Qr^mnior-S^boql  4D  this  ci^,  nm  sent  t«  Bippen-Ilkise  CoHege, 
P^^ord,  whesvfi'ihf^  .took  bis.  degrees  ia  arts»  andaftei^vMds  i»r 
moved  to  St»  Mary's  HalL  His  hide«itigaWe,att<Mitfavi  tp.  the  lyhH 
slmse  seienee^  procured  hhn*  the  honor  e<  bein|appoHiled  thoiial 
Oresbem  PiofesBor  of  Astronomy.  This  promotioa  caused  hil 
if^paof^  to  London*  where  he  pureed  hi»  studiea  witb.  waahala4 
perseveranee  I  hut  though  possessed  of  a  very  exteasivwhnesr^ 
Vidge,  never  &vored  the  world  with  any  of  hisiowa  perfei 
He  died  of  a  fever  at  the  age  of  forty-i^t.  Seitial  qf  Mai 
s^pU  were  afterwaida  pi^lished.hy  Ins  nephew.  Relies^  Bteasi* 
v^ood.  iiis  principal  works  are,  ''  De  Pooderibua»  el  Prsliia 
Yeterum  niiwiaofum/'  &c.  and  *'  Eoqiuiies  touching  the  Dina* 
3ities  of  Lftngui^  and  ReUgicm." 

4SAMUSI.  M  )LYN£i:x  was  bom  m  the  year  l689*  Hisfcthsa 
was  the  celebrated  William  Molyneox,  the  companion  «nd 
frictid  of  Sir  Wiiliain  Petty,  of  Fhmstead,   and  of  Locke.    The 
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1^  6t  edasation  iiecommeiided  by  the  works  ef  the  ia^terir  was 
|pi8iied  ia  tke  tuition  of  the  young  Moljoeux,  and  attended  ^pritl( 
oompkte  suooeu^  His  early  attaiamenta  were  matked  by  taeflAji 
ipiteUigence,  and  the  inoeas^  of  hia  years  was  accompaoied  hf 
piopoirtiDnate  wisdom.  When  advanced  to  maohoodt  he  bad  tbft 
fipiDae  of  beii^  one  of  tbe  roost  accomplished  characters  of  his  ag^ 
He  was  €hf>sen  Secsetary  to  tbe  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  Qeorga; 
the  Second,  and  liad  a  residence  assigned  him  at  Kew,  where*  M 
eoooert  with  Mr,  Bradley^  be  devoted  considerabie  attention  to 
tbe  study  of  his  feVorite  science,  astronomy,  and  to  the  unproved 
ment  ctf  the  glasses  of  telescopes,  which  before  hts  time  a|ipear  ii|: 
a  o^rtnhi  degree  1^  have  been  formed  at  random.  He  also  in* 
^<ated  aa  accuiate  bstroment  for  determining  the  annual  pamllair 
of  the  fixed  stars;  bi^t  being  appointed  a  Commissioner  of  the  Adi 
miralty  in  tbe  midst;  of  his  ingenious  employments,  he  was  con* 
stiaioed^  by  the  pre/wfire  pf  national  busine^  to  .re)iii^Mish  his  ao« 
customed  pursuits.  The  chaoge  of  his  studies  seems  neither  t^ 
have  aipited  his  inclinations,  nor  his.  genius,  and  .bis  death  Irery 
shortly  fi>lh>wed,his  promotioiL  Hb  papers  wer^. published bj^ 
Dr«  Smith,  if  his  ceo^te  T'^^^ti^  <2f  Op^cs. 

OV£RUE|6H  WilJU  the  seat /q(  Mrs.  Govvper,  widow  of  tb# 
iate  Thonpfis.CQwpier^  ^s^^  JUcorder  of  Chester,  is  situaXed  about 
one  nilQ  (irqfa,tbat  city,  op,  the  road  to  flint.  }o  the  year  123(K 
it  formed  D^urt  ,o^  the  possessions  of  (he  Baxoiis  De  ,Monto  Alto^ 
tn  14£^  it  irait  leased  I9  Ellis  ap  Did  ap  Gridith,  w4iase  descem 
dant,  Matthe^  Ellis,  then  lessee,  and  Gentleman  of  the  SfiAj 
Goard  tp.  Henry  the  Eighth,  purchased  the  estate,  frojn  ilie  Crown 
in -the  yisar  1a4jii  It  continued  in  thisiamily  for  nearly, a  centuiy^ 
when  it  was  conveyed  by  the  marriage,  of  Isabella,  daughter  of 
Mattjiew  m^h  ^*  to  Tbonmi  Copper,*  £sq«  of  CbesUr.    The 

M 

•  Tills  fitn\)y  h  drtcenied  from  Thomas,  a  younger  son  of  ite  Cowpers,  ot 
atfode,  ia  Susses,  -who^  as  one  of  the  Sed-chtmber  to  Arthur,  the  eKkst  b^e^ 
ite  aS  Bmtty  tht  £igh^  UHoAtd  tbit  Prince  to  Ghesicr  ia  Angasz,  14981 
Before  the  end  of  the  year,  h^  married  Isabella,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Richard  ^  oodman,  £s^.  thca  Mayor  of  the  City,  Their  deacendants  have 
ever  since  continued  in  Chester,  and  have  repeatedly  served  in  all  the  offices  of 
the  Corporation,  and  represented  the  city  in  Parliament. 
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last  Hwk  heir  of  this  hmfij  died  in  July,  17^8;  and,  on  tW 
^ttth  of  hit>  widow,  the  house  and  csfete  will- descend  to  a  brandi 
df  the  Gtolmondeleys,  who  are  related  to  the  Cowpers  by  luar- 
riage.  The  ancient  Manor- House,  which  was  of  timber,  and  very 
8[nicious,  was  demolished  during  the  siege  of  Chester.  Tlie  pre* 
sent  Mansion  was  not  erected  titl  9fter  the  Restoration  ;  and  con- 
siderable additions  were  made  to  it  by  the  late  owner.  It  conliitiis 
a  good  Library,  and  a  great  number  of  old  portraits,  and  parti- 
cularly some  valuable  ones  of  the  Cromwell  family.  The  piincipai 
of  llie  latter  are  the  following,  the  names  of  which  are  given  from 
sin  inventory  in  the  Library. 

'  SfR  Oliver  Cromwell,  uncle  and  goMbther  to  the  Pro^ 
lector,  aet.  84.  l6'46.  This  respectable  veteran  was  particnlarty 
distingui^ed  in  the  Civil  Wars,  by  his  loyalty  and  opposition  to 
the  usurpation  of  his  -nephew.  Puller  rdnks  hnn  among  bb 
Worthies  of  Huntingdon,  and  says,  he  ^s  remaiiaUe  on  af 
ft>ur*fold  account  First,  for  his  hoapUality^  and  Xht'ptodigions 
etdcnainnttiu  he  provided  for  Kfog  James  and '  Ills  retinne. 
^  Secondly,  for  his  upright  dealings  in  %af^id  Hhd  sale  witb 
all  chapmen ;  so  that  no  man,  whoever  porchased  fand  of  him^ 
irhsputtothe  charge  of  three-pence' tO' make  ^oodWtftle;  yet 
ikt  sold  excellent  })ennywortI}s,  insomuch  that  Sir  John*  Leeuian, 
(once  Lord  Mayor  of  London,)  who  bought  tlie'lkir  Manor  of 
Waiboise,  in  this  county,  of  hitn,  affirmed,  that  it  was  ^e  cheap- 
est land  that  ever  he  bought,  and  yet  the  dearest  that  ever  9if 
Oliver  Cromwell  sold.  Thhrdly,  for  hib  loyalty,  always  bdiolding 
flie  usurpation  and  tyrdmiy  of  bis  nephew,  godsOn,'  and  tmme^ 
sake,  with  hatred  and  contempt^  Lastly,  for  his  vivadty."  Sir 
Oliver's  principal  seat  was  at  Hinchihbrooke  House,  in  fbe  county 
4f  Huntingdon,  where  lie  was  favored  wfth  several  royal  visits. 
Hts  gracious  mistress,  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  knighted -him  hi 
:Xj^98»  first  became  his  guest  on  her  return  from  Cambri(%e;  and 
afterwards  he  had  the  honor  to  4iotertaia  James  the  Fust,  in  a 
most  magiiyicent  and  somptuoos  manner,  on  bis  acecnrion  to  the 
English  throne.  'I^he  King  was  so  highly  pleased  with  his  enter- 
taiumcQt,  that  he  created  Sir  Oliver  a  Knight  of  the  Bath. 

Lady 
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Lady  Elizabeth  Caouwell,  6rst  wife  of  Sir  OCver,  and 
daugbter  of  Sir  Henry  Biomley,  .Lord  Chancellor. 

Colonel  Hbnry  Cromwell,  «t.  6o.  \6^.  The  name, 
of  Henry  was  given  to  many  of  the  eldest  sons  of  the  Cromwell 
fiimily,  in  honor  of  tlieu:  munificent  palrop,  Henry  the  Eighth. 
Henry  Cromwell  was  the  eldest  son  and  heir  to  Sir  Oliver,  and 
evinced  his  duty  to  bis  parent  by  a  spirited  aud  vigorous  conduct 
in  behalf  of  the  Royal  party.  This  occasioned  bcs  estates  to  be 
sequestered:  but  ou  petitioning  Parliament  in  l649,  the  house  de- 
creed, that  the  fine  imposed  ou  him  sliould  be  remitted.  The 
Protector  afterwards  courted  his  frieudsliip,  and  appointed  him 
one  of  the  asseseors  for  the  county  of  Huntiiigdon. 

Colonel  John  Cromwell,  second  son  of  Sir  Oliver. 
Thb  officer  spent  most  of  his  time  in  Holland,  whence  he  wa& 
commissioned  to  England,  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  aud  Prince  of 
Orange,  to  procrastinate  the  execution,  or  save  the  life,  of  the  de- 
throned Monarch, 

William  Cromwell,  fourth  son  of  Sir  Oliver.  The  Ufa 
and  death  of  this  gentleman  were  both  singular.  He  had  fre- 
quently proved  his  attachmeut  to  the  unhappy  Cliaries  the  first, 
yet  was  employed  by  the  Protector  in  a  secret  expedition  to 
Denmark.  The  vesficl  in  which  he  embarked  was  cast  away; 
and  as  he  endeavoured  to  escape  by  leapuig  into  a  boat,  Iu» 
broke  his  arm,  and  vary  much  bruised  his  head.  His  servant 
was  drowned ;  his  money  and  clothes  all  lost ;  and,  to  aggravate 
his  calamity,  a  fever  attacked  him,  and  from  being  obliged  to 
conceal  his  name,  he  was  for  some  time  unable  to  procure  ast 
distance.  He  afterwards  retunied  to  England,  aud  engaged  in  a 
ph>tto  assassinate  the  Protector;  but  this  miscarried,  and  Olivei 
Qcquiued  him.  His  death  was  occasioned  by  tlie  purchase  of  a 
new  coat,  the  cloth  of  which  had  been  brought  from  London^ 
and  was  infected  with  the  plague,  which  he  caught,  and  dicd^ 
in  February  \66S.  The  taylor,  \vith  alt  his  family,  aud  about 
four  hundred  people  at  Ramsey,  in  Fluutiiigdonshire,  where*  he 
resided,  fell  sacrifices  to  the  |)estiieutial  nmlady  generated  by  Lhi^ 
fatal  garment.  .   • 

M  \Joii 
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Major  John  Hbttlet,  represented  in  a  harg$  yng. 

Sir  Thomas  and  Ladt  Hettlet  ;  Dr,  Sparks,  Plq^ 
acian  ;  aud  Mr.  Mani^et.    The  hist  is  a  very  fine  old  portrait. 

HOOLE  HEATH,  about  two  miles  tb  tbe  north-west  of  Chester, 
is  celebrated  from  liavhig  been  one  of  the  asylums,  or  places  of 
reception,  for  strangers,  which  Hugh  Lupus  established  soon 
after  his  promotion  to  the  earldom,  ibr  tbe  purpose  of  peopling 
bis  newly-acquired  dominions.  This  station  was  particularly  al» 
Totted  to  the  fugitives  of  Wales,  who  flocked  to  the  Earl's  sams 
tuaries  in  great  numbers.  Many  of  the  discontented  chie6  of 
ttet  mountainous  country  who  resorted  here,  made  allianees 
.^h  the  invaders ;  and,  to  use  tbe  somewhat  afleeted  language 
of  a  late  tourist,  <*  sublimed  the  race  into  that  degree  of  valor, 
tiiat,  in  after  times,  gave  the  Clieskire  the  dist&iguishing  title  irf" 
Chief  of  Men,  and  made  its  land  the  very  Seed^Plot  cfCen^ 
Hlity."  The  names  of  the  other  asylums  are  Cber-ili/itrAA,  iiear 
{"amdon;  and  Rud-Hcath^  near  Middlewich.  By  inquisitioiis 
returned  in  tlie  reigns  of  the  Second  and  Third  Edwards,  it  ap« 
pears  that  the  persons  seeking  refuge  in  these  extensive  but  waste 
places,  dwelt  in  booths  or  tents,  and  not  iq  any  penDanenl 
bniMmg, 

ECCLESTON  is  a  village  pleasantly  situated  m  the  Dee,  and 
commanding  a  good  view  of  Chester,  which  is  at  nearly  the 
distance  of  two  miles  south.  Previous  to  the  Conquest,  it  was 
beld  by  Edwin,  a  freeman;  but  at  the  period  of  the  Dotesday 
Survey,  by  Gilbert  de  Venables,  of  Hugh  Lupus :  it  n  now  the 
property  of  the  Grosvenor  family.  From  tbe  brow  of  EccMob 
Hill^  is  R  very  beautiftil  and  extensive  prospect  OVer  jmxt  of 
Shropshire,  and  the  vast  environs  of  Wales  and  Cheshire.  Th€ 
traces  of  a  Roman  road  in  the  tract  between  thb  village  and 
Chester  are  very  distinguishable  ;  gravel,  and  the  remains  of  pav«* 
SBeots,  bong  frequently  dqg  up.  It  passes  through  Eaton  Piili^ 
and  crosses  the  Dee  at  (Mdibrd.    At  a  little  distance  is 

BATON:  this  name,  the  most  general  of  any  m  England, 
l%nifies  the  Hamlet  ota  the  Water.  At  the  time  of  the  Survey, 
tk9  fi«faefy  here  enyloyed  six  jSshemien^  and  yielded  one  thoa- 


fand  nlmoB  ««iiially  $  me  nreotieib  of  which  wat  elafiiiftd  by  the 
.roniirter  of  Ecclestxm ;  but  his  revenue  faaa  kmg  sitiee  ceased,  the 
fishery  having  been  abandoned.    In  diis  towoship  is 

EATON  HALL,  the  seat  cyf  Bari  Gt6svenor.  Tbe  Hall  is  a 
speciottSy  handsome  brick  building,  erected  about  tbe  conclusion 
of  the  seventeen]  h  ceotory,  by  Sir  John  Vanbnrgh,  who  also 
hid  out  tbe  gardens  which  are  in  tlie  old  format  style,  with 
straigtit  walks,  and  leaden  statue^  Ttiey  are,  however,  oma- 
mented  with  several  fine  gates.  The  Park  is  well  stored  with  ^r. 
Hie  Orosvenor  fomily*  came  into  England  with  the  Conqueror ; 
Ihey  derived  their  name  from  tlie  office  of  chief  huntsman,  which 
th«f  held  in  the  Norman  court.  The  i^irfiily  residence  was  trans- 
ibvad  from  Itulmc,  wliere  it  had  been  fixed  in  the  year  1234, 
tbrongh  the  mamage  of  Ralph  Grosvenor,  in  the  reign  of  HeMy 
the  Sixth,  with  Joan,  daugliter  of  John  Eaton,  then  owner  of  this 
estate. 

FARN,  or  FARNDON,  is  a  small  village  on  the  Dee,  called, 
10  the  IX>mesdHy-Book,  Forendon.  Its  Church  was  rebuilt  soon 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  Civil  Wars,  tlie  former  one  having  been 
bant  by  the  Parliament  army  during  the  siege  of  Holt  Castle  m 
the  year  l645.  Some  beautifid  painted  glass  in  one  of  the 
waidnvrs»  represents  a  commander  m  his  tent,  with  a  troudieon 
ia  hit  hand,  and  surrounded  with  military  immmoieRts.  Attmnd 
the  latter  are  sixteen  figures  ofdifierentrmdai  of  soldiery,  with 
caats  of  arms  over  the  headaof  the  olicen,  who  are  appai^tly 

fatended 

e  When  cbivalrr  vm  the  pusion  of  the  times,  tayi  tit,  Pcnnuit,  ■'^few 
kmUks.$homs  m  lo  diatingolihed  a  sanMr  s  aoM  showed  vqiul  spirit  fa  viadt- 
cKiaf  their  rigbtt  lo  their  honon,  Witaos  the  koMae  eauia  beiweea  itobart 
k  Grosvcaour  end  Sir  Richird  le  Scropc^.  aboot  e  coat  of  armsi  MfKn0u^i9dp 
$r:  tried  before  (he  High  Constable  and  High  Manball  of  England,  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  the  Second,  and  lasted  three  years.  Kings,  Princes  of  the 
31004,  and  molt  of  the  nobttity,  hott  nrltness  in  this  important  affair.  The 
jMtancewaa  cqncilKtng  ;  tharhotb  panaelshMlA  hear  the  same  amn;  butdif . 
Cr«rt«Btfefy«  caea  ma  hritem  d*mpti.  Sir  Robeit  reiema  it,  and  ippasU  to 
the  Kinf .  The  judgmeat  is  coalirmfd ;  hot  the  choice  is  left  te  the  defendaqt, 
aiihfr  to  uae  the  hr^Mft,  or  bear  the  arms  of  their  rdstioos,  the  ancient  ttrli 
of  Chester,  Mtmm  n  ger$  ^ff.  He  lejeded  the  mortifying  di^ioction,  a&'d 
-^^lomt gtr^t  which  is  the  family  ooit  to  this  day.** 
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inteodecl  to  represent  the  tevend  Cheshire  gentkraen  that  definiil- 
cd  the  cause  ot  Charles  the  First  during  the  siege  of  the  cttj. 
Among  the  arms  are  those  of  Sir  Francb  Gamut,  Bart.  Major  of 
Chester  at  the  time  of  tht:  Civil  Wars;  Roger  Grosvenor;  Wil- 
liam Barndiston,  ofChirton,  Esq  aud  Sir  William  Mauiwaring. 
An  ancient  Bridge  of  ten  arches  connects  this  place  with  Holt,  in 
Denbighsbiiv,  which  is  only  sepamted  from  Cheshire  by  tht 
river. 

Famdon  was  the  birth-place  of  John  SFrBD,  an  eminent  his- 
torian and  antiquary.  The  first  part  of  his  life  was  passed  in  the 
humble  capacity  of  a  taylor;  but  the  strength  of  hb  talents  havii^ 
introduced  him  to  the  notice  of  Sir  Fiilke  GreviUe,  that  gentlo- 
man,  by  hk  generous  patronage,  enabled  liim  to  pursue  thoae 
studies  to  which  his  genius  and  incluiation  were  most  adapted. 
.His  principal  publication  was  the  <  Hisrory  of  Great  Britain.*  In 
collecting  information  for  thb  work,  he  was  assisted  by  the  greatest 
literary  characters  of  his  age;  and  the  estimation  in  which  it  con- 
tinues to  be  regarded,  is  a  decisive  testimony  of  tlie  care  and  at- 
tention that  was  bestowed  on  the  selection  of  its  materials.  His 
*'  Theatre  of  the  Empire  of  Great  Britaiu,"  is  a  ooUectioD  of 
nMps,  temariuible  for  being  the  tirsi  set  that  waa  ever  published, 
with  all-  the  hundreds  distinguished  from  each  other*  He  died  in 
1639,  at  the  age  of  seventy-foary  a  few  mouths  after  his  wife, 
with  whom  be  had  lived  fifty-seven  years. 

CAKDEN,  anciently  called  Cawarthyrf  is  latber  nioie  than  two 
miles  from  Earn. '  The  mansion  is  a  very  respectable  and  venen* 
ble  building,  and  the  park  and  grounds  are  spacious  and  bcautifiiL 
It  is  now  the  property  and  rcsiiilfnrr  of  John  Leech,  Esq.  whose 
diieet  ancestor,  about  four  centuries  ago,  married  Lacy,  daughter 
of  Sv  Wflliam  de  Cawardyr,  and  by  that  meaus  l^ecaine  { 
of  the  estate. 

BOLESWORTH  CASTLE,  near  B^n^  Hill,  is  the 
of  a  spacious  febric,  built  in  the  Gothic  style  by  James  TiUon,  Emf. 
fbrnwrly  Consul  at  Cadit,  who'pnrchaied  the  estate  al>oilt  My 
years  ago,  but  sold  it,  m  l7ft$,'to  John  Crewe,  Esq.  Df  thfa 
gentleman  it  was  agam  purchasetl,  some  im^  between  twelve  and 

'    "      V    ";  .   ,.6ftee« 


iifteen  years  since,  by  Oswald  Moseley,  Esq.  whose  son,  tbc 
present  Sir  Oswald,  a  minor,  is  now  owner*  Tbis  mansion  has 
for  several  years  been  the  residence  of  Thomas  Tarleton,  Esq. 
who  is  expected  to  become  tiie  purchaser,  as  it  is  very  shortly  in- 
tended to  be  sold.  The  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds  are  laid  out 
in  a  very  judicious  manner,  and  possess  considerable  beauty.  The 
proq)ect  of  the  adjacent  country  is  particularly  extensive. 

SHOCKLACH  had  anciently  a  castle,  which,  togetlier  with'the 
manor,  was  held,  after  the  Conquest,  of  Hugh  Lupus,  by  Robert 
Titz-Hugh.  Its  place  is  occupied  by  a  handsome  mansion,  for- 
merly the  residence  of  the  Breretons,  whose  heiress  conveyed  it 
to  the  Egertam  of  Ridley.  Tlie  moat  that  surrounded  the  fop- 
tress  still  remains ;  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  is  a  vast 
mount,  which  Mr.  Pennant  supposed  to  have  been  exploratory, 
and  more  ancient  than  the  castle;  but  Mr.  Grough  conjectures  it 
to  be  only  the  keep,,  which  at  some  distant  period  was  separated 
from  the  road  by  the  works. 

MALPAS 

Is  a  small  town,  consisting  of  three  paved  streets,  built  on  a 
veiy  elevated  spot  near  the  south-western  boundary  of  the  county. 
Itp  name  appears  to  have  been  derived  from  the  term  Mala-platea^ 
fflttstrative  of  the  steep,  narrow,  and  mtricate  road  by  which  it 
was  anciently  approached*  This  was  one  of  the  Baronies  of 
Hugh  Lupus,  who  bestowed  it  on  Robert  Fitz-Hugh.  In  the 
reign  of  Heniy  the  Second,  it  was  held  by  William  Fitx-Patric, 
one  of  whose  female  descendants  married  Hugh  de  Sutton,  who 
by  that  means  obtained  some  portion  of  the  barony.  Another 
part  became  the  property  of  David  de  Mulpas^  from  whom  it  seems 
to  have  passed  to  Urian  d*  St,  Pierre^  frequently  called  Sampler. 
Koberty  a  lineal  descendant  of  Hugh,  first  Baron  Malpas^  took 
the  name  of  Choimondeley  from  that  lordship,  which  was  given  to 
faiia  by  his  fiither.  His  grandson,  Robert,  marrying  into  the  fa- 
mily of  St.  Pierre,  acquired  their  moiety  of  this  barony,  and  from 
bim  it  descended  to  the  present  Earl  Cbohnoudeley,  whose  second 
.title  b  Viscount  Malpas. 

Vol.  n.  Q  In 
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In  the  church,  which  is  a  very  haDclsome  structure,  Is  the 
Cbohnondeley  vault,  where  many  of  the  illustrious  ancestors  of 
the  present  representative  of  that  family  lie  entombed.  The  rec- 
torial revenues  support  two  rectors,  and  the  same  number  of  cu- 
rates. The  free  grammar-school,  and  alms-house,  were  both 
founded  by  Sir  Randle  Brereton,  who  possessed  considerable  pro- 
perty here.  The  castle,  which  formerly  ornamented  this  town, 
and  was  supposed  to  have  been  erected  by  one  of  the  early  Barons, 
is  entirely  down. 

CHOLMOND£LEY  HALL,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  Cholmondeley, 
b  a  venerable  structure,  moated  round,  and  situated  in  a  low  and 
wet  spot,  which  renders  it  a  disagreeable  residence.  The  present 
noble  possessor  of  the  estate  and  title,  is  now  building  an  elegant 
modern  house  on  a  more  elevated  and  pleasant  site.  The  Earl  is 
descended  from  Sir  Robert  Cholmondeley,  who  was  created  a  Ba- 
ronet in  1611,  and  Viscount  Cholmondeley  of  Kellis,  Earl  of 
Leinster  in  Ireland,  and  Baron  Cholmondeley  in  England,  by 
Charles  the  Furst.  The  titles  of  Baron  Malpas,  and  Earl  Choi- 
mondeley,  were  conferred  on  Hugh,  Sir  Robert's  great  nephew, 
by  Queen  Anne,  in  the  year  1706.  Cholmondeley  Hall,  like 
most  of  the  family  mansions  in  this  part  of  the  county,  suffered 
considerably  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  Wars. 

TARPORLEY 

Is  a  small  but  pleasant  town,  chiefly  remarkable  from  being 
the  place  where  many  of  the  principal  gentlemen  of  the  coonty 
assemble  at  an  annual  Hunt,  equally  consecrated  to  the  pleasores 
of  conviviality,  and  those  of  the  chase;  the  neighbouring  heaths 
of  Delamere  Forest  affording  very  favorable  ground  for  the  latter 
diversion.  The  manor  and  rectory  are  divided  into  six  shares; 
four  of  which  are  possessed  by  the  Arden  family,  one  by  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  Chester^  and  one  by  John  Egertoo,  Esq.  of 
Oulton. 

About  two  miles  southward  of  Tarporley,  rises  the  great  in* 
suhted  rock  of  BEESTON.  Thi^  is  composed  of  sand-stone,  very 
precipitous  00  one  side,  but  on  the  other  gradually  sloping  to  the 

general 
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lenenil  level  of  the  country*    Its  height  is  S66  feet,  tueasumg 
filwajBjfflUMi  Bridge  to' the  snmmit,  whence  the 'prospect  is  very 
I  eveiy  part,  except  where  interrupted  hy  the  near  ap- 
I  thePeckforton  Hilis:  the  city  of  Chester,  the  estuaries 
i  aad  the  Mersey,  and  all  the  level  country  of  Cheshire, 
r  anen  from  it.    Go  the  crest  of  the  rofiek  are  the  stately 
t<fiaSimed  Bbeston  Castlb,  whose  almost  impreg- 
waS'  once  proverbml.    This  fortress  was  erecfCed  in 
die  filttadeTiUe,  Earl  of  Chester.    '<  It  consisted  of 
inner  area.    The  outer  came  about  midway  of  the 
was  ddinited  by  a  great  gateway,  and  a  strong  wall, 
'  round  towers,  which  ran  across  the  slope  from  one 
t'fffeiipice  to  the  other.    Some  pMs  of  thi^  wall,  and' 
or  seven  rounders,  still  snbsist.    The  area  enclosed  b 
r  Ave  acres."  .  The  castle  is  defended  on  one  side  of  the  area 
by  •mil'  ditcfa^  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock ;  on  the  other,  by  the 
abrii|ibl(n:eci|iice  that  overhangs  the  Yale  of  Cheshire.    The  en- 
tiao^l^il:  through  a  noble  gateway,   guarded  on^each  side  by  a' 
gieatf^iUDd  tower,'  with  walls  of  prodigious  thickness.    Within 
the  diib  a«e  tlieremains.of  a  fectaiigiilar  building,  that  was  tftiis 
merffiibe. Chapel.    The  draw-well  was  of  sarprismg  depth,  being 
9ak$0  a  level  With  Beestcn  Brook,  which  ilows  beneath :  another 
well]hM^  in  thi^  outer  area.    ^  The  perpendkular  aide  of  the  rock 
ina  S^tfkxmndom  appearance^  and  is  haunted  by  a  kind  of  hawk 
whiijli  telds  in  its  defts^  ahd  wings  the  midway  air," 
lii)  pfKTtieulan  reported  of  the  hiatory  of  thiff  castle  are  not 
attd;*     All   t)iat  can  be  depended  on  is,   that  it 
If  from  the  Eafk  of  Chester  to  the  Crown,   and,  after 
i.inany  vioissitiidea,  fell   into  ruins,  in   which  state 
I  tby  Leland  in  the  reign  of  H^nry  the  Eighth.     Being 
Bcpaiied,   it  partook  of  the  (changeable  fate  expeii* 
jjbf  so  many  fortresses   during  the  Civil  Wars.    It  was 
fiiatjlplnisoned   for  the   Pariiament  by  the  forces  commanded 
Ij  Hiptain  Steel,   who  sufieitd  himself  to  be  surprised  by  that 
fim^yi  pwtizan   of  royahy,    Captain   Sandfcml.     This  officer 
9ni«<  the  steep  side  of  the  rock  with  eight  men,  and  having  got 
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iuto  (lie  opper  ward,  the  ct^ci;  after  a  short  parley,  was  wu* 
rendered.  Steel  and  his  party  bad  liberty  to  march  to  Naotwicfa, 
with  their  arms  and  colours;  but  tlie  soldiery  were  so  enraged 
at  the  weak  conduct  of  this  cointnaudery  that  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  be  could  be  saved  from  being  torn  in  pieces.  Soon 
afterwards  he  was  tried,  and  executed  for  cowardice.  The  castle 
was  then  besieged  by  the  Parliament's  forces,  who  were  moie 
anxious  to  regain  it,  from  having  been  so  disgracefully  disposaeas- 
ed ;  but,  afler  canyiug  on  their  works  for  upwards  of  four  months^ 
they  were  forced  to  retreat  on  tlie  approach  of  Prince  Rupert. 
Being  a  second  tiiiie  invested,  its  brave  garrison,  from  a  siege  of 
eighteen  weeks,  were  reduced  to  the  greatest  extremity  by  families 
yet  would  only  consent  to  surrender  on  the  most  honorable  termt* 
The  fortxess  was  soon  afterwards  dismantled  by  orders  of  the 
Parliament. 

BUNBURY  is  a  vUbge  near  Beeston,  and  contains  the  parish 
Church,  which  was  erected  into  a  college  for  a  master  and  six 
cbapiaiiis  by  Sir  Hugh  de  Caheley,  who  obtained  a  license  firom 
Richard  the  Second,  in  March,  1386,  for  that  purpose.  Its 
ravoQue  was  100  marks,  but  only  481.  2s.  8d.  at  the  Dissolu- 
tion, when  the  foundation  consisted  of  a  dean,  five  vicars,  and 
two  choristers,  whose  employ  was  to  pray  for  the  souls  of  dM' 
King,  Sir  Hugh,  their  Progenitors,  and  those  of  all  the  FaithM* 
The  Church,  dedicated  ta  St.  Boniface,  u  a  handsome  buildiogy 
embattled,  and  the  tower  ornamented  with  pinnacles,  and  appa- 
rently of  the  style  of  architecture  that  prevailed  in  the  time  of 
Henry  the  Seventh.  It  contains  some  ancient  monuments,  among 
which  that  for  Sir  Hugh  is  the  most  dbfmguished.  On  a  mag- 
nificent tomb  is  a  recumbent  figure,  in  white  marble,  of  this 
*'  Arthur  qf  ChedUre^  the  glory  of  the  county.''  He  is  armed 
in  the  fasluon  of  the  times ;  and  in  accordance  with  the  popular 
tales  of  his  vast  prowess,  strength,  and  size,  the  sculptor  has  repic« 
sentcd  him  as  seven  feet  and  a  half  high.  His  head  rests  on  a  hel- 
met, with  a  cd{f*s  Itead  for  tlie  crest,  in  allusion  to  his  name;  finom 
which  circumstance,  it  is  presumed,  originated  the  common  and 
vulgar  traditionary  story,   that  lie  could  devour  a  calf  at  a  meal. 

Hit 
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H»  bold  and  daring  courage  seems  tohaveactimtcd  him  to  assume 
the  principal  command  of  the  Grandes  Campagnies,  Tard  Venus, 
or  Malandrins  ;  a  species  of  banditti  formed  from  the  disbanded 
loldiery  of  different  nations,  and  amounting  to  above  forty  thou* 
iand  veteran  troops.    They  lived  npon  plunder,  yet  were  ready 
to  join  any  party  against  France.   At  the  battle  of  Attray,  in  ISS^, 
Sh*  Hugh  served  with  a  considerable  body  of  them  under  the  £o* 
gibb  General,  Lord  Chandos,  and  bad  the  honor  of  turning  the 
fortune  of  the  day,  when  the  great  De  Gueslin  was  taken  pri- 
soner.   In  1$€6  he  was  prevailed  on  to  unite  with  an  expedition 
into  Spain,   lo  dethrone  Peter  the  Cruel,  Kmg  of  Castile,  which 
they  effected;   when  an  express  came  from  Edward  the  Third, 
that  Lord  Chandos,   Sir  Hugh,   and  other  commanders,  should 
forbear  hostilities  against  Peter,  on  wliich  they  relinquished  the 
quairel.    The  Black  Prince  soon  afterwards  arriving,  Sir  Hugh, 
and  most  of  the  coinpanies^  joined  him,  by  whose  bravery  the 
Monarch  was  re-mstated  on  the  throne.    On  the  recall  of  the 
Black  Prince,   Sir  Hugh  was  left  to  command  the  companies. 
In  the  last  year  of  Edward  the  Third,    he  was  appointed  Go- 
vernor of  Calais;   but  in  ld79>    resigned  that  office  to  the  Earl 
of  Salbbury,   and  took  the  command  of  the  British  Fleet*    Sir 
Hugh  was  ever  active,    persevering,   and  resolute.      His  tomb 
is  always  kept  clean;    owing  to  the  be<]uest  of  Dame  Mary 
Calveley  of  Lea,   who,  in  1703,  left  the  interest  of  lOOl.  to  be 
distributed  annaaily  among  certain  poor  of  the  parish  to  attend  the 
church  regularly,  sweep  the  chancel,   and  clean  the  monument. 
Sir  Hugh  derived  his  surname  and  birth  from  the  neighbouring 
hamlet  of  Calveley,  which  was  long  the  property  of  his  illustrious 
ftmily.    In  the  chancel  is  a  recumbent  flgiue  of  Sir  George 
Beeston,  who  died  in  i6Q0.    It  was  erected  by  his  son,  Sir  Hugh, 
the  last  male  heir  of  this  ancient  ftmily. 

ACTON,  b  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  was  a  considerable  place, 
being  the  seat  of  the  gallant  Morcar,  brother  of  the  last  Ear] 
of  llerda^  His  tenants  had  the  right  of  pleas  in  the  hall 
of  thdr  loid,  and  one  house  m  Wicl$y  where  they  might  make 
lak  without  mterruption.    In  the  time  of  the  Confessor  the  ma- 
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nor  was  valued  at  lOl.  a  year;  but  at  the  Conquest,  wheu  it  b*« 
canie  a  part  of  the  barony  of  Nantwich,  only  at  6\.  Hu§^,  its 
second  lord,  bestowed  the  advowson  of  the  living,  with  the  apper<r 
taining  lands,  on  the  Abbey  of  Coinbermere.  It  afterwards  came 
successively  to  the  Lovells,  the  Ardentf  and  the  WUhrahams; 
and  at  present  belongs  to  Earl  Dysart,  of  Woodhay,  in  this 
county.  Here  is  a  neat  new  Church,  which  conti^ins  some  good 
monuments  of  the  Mainwaring  and  Wilbraham  families.  The 
old  church  was  qsed  as  a  temporary  prison  after  the  biattle  ot 
Nantwich.  The  chief  busing  of  the  inhabitants  is  shoemakiiig. 
Many  of  the  houses  are  very  old  and  irregular,  but  others  ars 
large  and  convenient 

NANTWICH 

Was  anciently  known  by  the  name  of  Wkf^^*  an  Anglo-Saxon 
word  for  district,  or  residence.  The  British  word  Nant  was  af' 
terwards  prefixed,  to  imply  iU  low  situation.  It  is  seated  near 
the  borders  of  Staffordshire  and  Shropshire,  in  a  luxuriant  vale 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Weaver,  which  divides  it  into  unequal 
parts.  This  vale  consists  of  some  of  the  finest  dairy  bnd  in  the 
county,  and  produces  a  considerable  quantity  of  that  fine  rich 
cheese,-!'  for  which  Cheshire  b  justly  celebrated.  .  In  the  timea 
immediately  preceding  the  Conquest,  the  revenues  of  thb  town 
were  divided  between  the  King  and  Earl  Edwin ;  but  when  Hugh 
Lupus  obtained  the  earldom,  he  bestowed  them  on  William  de  Mat 
debeng,  or  De  Malbanc,  a  Norman  chieftain,  in  whose  favor 
Hugh  created  it  a  barony,  and  from  whom  its  n^ime  pbtained  the 

atiyunct 

*  This  termination  is  pommoa  to  many  towna  ia  the  county,  and  it  iimaU^ 
applied  to  tboit  placca  where  aalt  it  obuined.  Tbp  houaea  appropriated  to  tha 
making  of  salt,  arc  called  Wich»bottses. 

f  The  Cheshire  cheeses  are  generally  made  rery  large,  and  weigh  from  6o  tai 
i40ib.  but  we  never  heard  of  one  to  exceed  the  folk) wing  in  magnitade.    Mr. 
Thomas  Heath,  farmer,  of  this  town,  made  a  cheese  in  May  1799,  thatwaiglml 
igalb.  and  meuured  two  feet  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  twelve  inchea  in  ' 
thickness.    It  was  intended  as  a  pitsent  to  His  Majesty. 
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a^uDct  of  Malbanc.  The  barony  became  divided  into  several 
parts  by  subsequent  marriages,  and  in  consequence  of  the  division 
was  never  incorporated,  llie  Earl  Cholmondeley  is  the  principal 
owner,  and  takes  tolls  of  all  cattle,  roots,  and  fruits,  that  are  sold 
here  at  fairs,  &c.  The  tolls  of  com  and  fish  are  claimed  by  Mr* 
Crewe,  the  patron  of  the  Church. 

Nantwich,  though  formerly  considered  as  the  second  town  m 
the  county,  b  now  considerably  reduced ;  and  other  towns  have 
acquired  more  consequence,  by  the  increase  of  the  salt  trade 
tod  of  manufactories.  It  was  anciently  under  the  government 
of  the  Lord,  or  his  steward,  who  resigned  the  jurisdiction  to  a 
bailiff;  but  the  election  of  that  officer  being  suspended,  it  is  now 
governed  by  Constables.  The  town  consists  of  about  600  houses, 
disposed  into  several  streets.  The  Church  is  an  ancient  structure, 
bvilt  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  with  an  octagonal  tower  rising  from 
the  centre,  surmounted  with  battlements  and  eight  pinnacles. 
The  east  and  west  windows  of  the  church  are  large,  and  fUled  with 
elegant  tracery.  In  the  chancel  are  several  neat  stalls,  said  to 
Invebeen  brought  from  the  Abbey  of  Yale-Royal  at  the  Dissolu- 
tion: and  also  the  remains  of  a  tesselated  floor.  In  the  reigns  of 
Biabeth  and  James,  Nantwich  was  celebrated  for  the  tanning 
iHuioess,  which  was  then  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  5  but 
now  the  principal  business  of  the  place  is  confined  to  the  manufao- 
toring  of  salt,  and  making  of  shoes :  great  quantities  of  the  latter 
are  sent  to  the  Metropolis.  Here  is  also  a  cotton  manufactory ; 
sod  many  people  *  find  employment  in  making  gloves.  The  salt 
bosiness  was  once  very  considerable  at  this  place ;  but  the  advao- 
tiges  arising  from  the  local  situation  of  some  other  towns  in  the 
county  has  deprived  it  of  a  great  portion  of  its  former  trade.  Mr. 
Peanaot  conjectures  that  this  was  the  first  place  where  the  native 
Britons  saw  whUe  salt ;  and  that  they,  in  consequence,  gave  it  the 
>nme  of  Heldd  Wen^  or  the  White  Brine  Pits.  It  was  expected 
^t  the  Chester  Canal,  which  terminates  in  a  broad  bason  near 
this  town,  would  have  renovated  tlie  salt  trade,  but  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  derived  any  material  benefit  from  the  increase  ui  the 
M^y  and  cheapness  of  conreyancc. 
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.  Doiiug  the  deslnictive  conflicts  which  cbsnctciised  the  (SvS 
Wars,  Nantwich  was  the  only  town  in  the  county  that  luu- 
formly  adhered  to  the  Parliament.  In  l643  it  underwent  the 
honors  of  a  siege ;  and  though  only  surrounded  by  mud  walls 
and  ditches,. that  were  formed  in  a  hasty  manner  by  the  mhahi- 
tantSy  and  such  of  the  neighbouring  peasantry  who  were  incen- 
sed at  the  cruel  and  impolitic  conduct  of  the  Royalists,  it  was 
defended  with  great  courage,  and  the  attacks  of  the  assailants 
repelled  with  considerable  slaughter.  The  besieging  forces  were 
^mmanded  by  Lord  Byron,  who  at  length  experienced  a  signal 
defeat  by  the  army  of  Sir  Thomas  Faufax.  The  decisive  bat- 
tle was  fought  on  the  18th  of  January,  when' the  famous  Captain 
Sandford*  was  slain,  and  many  perK»ns  of  distinction  made  pri- 
soners. Among  the  latter  was  Colonel  George  Monk,  who  was 
afterwards  the  chief  instrument  of  the  Restoration  of  Charles  the 
Second.  The  shattered  regiments  of  the  b^ieged.  retreated  Xq. 
Chester, 

This  town  has  suifcred  materially  by  those  two  dreadful  scourges 
of  mankind,  fire  and  the  plague.  The  latter  commenced  on  the 
]2tb  of  June,  l604,  and  continued  till  the  2d  of  March  following: 
during  this  period  between  400  and  500  persons  were  swept  away 
by  the  destructive  malady.  Of  the  former  there  have  been  two 
uistances:  the  first  occurred  in  July,  143S;  and  the  second  in 
Pecember,  1583,  when  the  town  was  nearly  consumed;  but  finon 
a  collection  made  by  John  Maisterson,  Sir  Ha^h  Cholmondei^, 
and  others,  and  increased  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  it  was  rebuilt^  con- 
siderably improved,^  and  beautified, 

Nantwich 

*  This  oflictr  came  from  Ireland  withSfr  Michael  Eamley,  and  made  him- 
self particularly  noticed  by  the  singular  lettert  which  be  lenc  to  the  Governor 
of  Hawardcn  Cfatie  in  Flinuhire,  and  to  the  inhabitanu  of  this  town,  whcnio 
he  aueru,  **  that  h^  neither  gives  nor  taket  quarter  ;  that  hisQrelocks  never  nc^ 
lect  opportunities  to  correct  TebeIs.'*-~<*  Our  intentiooii,"  hecoptinuei,  **  arc 
not  to  surve  you,  but  to  batter,  and  storm,  and  then  hang  you  all.  My  bat- 
tery li  fixed,  from  whence  fire  shall  eternally  visit  you,  to  the  terror  of  the  old 
apd  females,  and  consumption  of  your  fh^tched  hwscs.  I  am  no  bread  ami 
^^et<  ro^uc,  but  was  ever  a  loyalist,  and  will  be  while  I  can  wriu  or  i 
«(  Thorns^  ^ndford,  Captain  of  rirclock^" 
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.  Nantwicb  is  a  vei^  considerable  tboroug^re  to  Park^Gate  and 
Ireland*  It  has  three  annual  fairs,  and  a  weiUsupplied  market, 
fhe  Market-house  is  a  neat  modem  structure,  occupying  the 
lite  of  the  ancient  fabric,  which  suddenly  fell  to  the  ground  in 
the  year  1737«  The  town  contains  various  alms-houses,  founded 
by  tlie  WilbrahaniSy  who  formerly  possessed  a  spacious  house, 
wherein  James  the  First  was  entertained  in  the  year  1617,  and 
some  estates  here,  and,  in  coqjunction  with  the  Crewe  ^Eimilj, 
establbbed  a  school  for  forty  boys,  called  Blue-Caps,  who  ape 
clothed,  and  taught  the  rudiments  of  their  native  language.  Here 
is  also  a  free-school,  which  derived  its  origin  from  John  and  Tbo* 
mas  Thrush,  natives  of  this  place  :  and  in  the  year  1780,  -a  large 
and  commodious  Workhouse  was  erected  in  that  part  of  the  town- 
ship called  Beum-Heathf  in  consequence  of  a  grant  from  Earl 
Cholmondeley.  The  inhabitants  of  Nantwich  possess  an  exemp« 
tioo  from  serving  on  juries  out  of  the  town,  or  associated  with 
straugers :  this  privilege,  which  is  very  ancient,  was  confirmed  ia 
the  reign  of  Elizabeths 

The  widow  of  Milton  resided  ^[iiiirtg 'the  latter  part  of  her  life 
in  this  town,  where  she  died  at  a  veiy  advanced  age,  in  Mardi, 
1726 ;  and  though  the  biographers  of  our  great  poet  have  repre* 
seated  her  as  a  lady  of  a  <*  most  violent  spirit,"  and  one  who 
*'  oppressed  bis  children  in  bis  life*time,  and  cheated  them  at  his 
death,"  *'  yet,"  says  Mr.  Pennant,  "  she  maintained  a  great  re* 
qiect  for  his  memory ;  and  could  not  bear  to  hear  the  least  impu- 
tation of  plagiarism  ascribed  to  him."  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  Minshull,  of  Stoke,  in  this  neighbourhood* 
.  COMBERMERE  ABBEY,  near  the  banks  of  the  deep  water 
called  Comber-Mere,  was  founded  in  the  year  1133,  by  Hugh 
BJlalbanc,  Lord  of  Nantwidi,  for  Cistercian  Monks,  and  endowed 
with  a  revenue  of  nearly  2301.  yearly.  The  endowments  were 
confirmed  by  William  Malbanc,  Hugh's  successor.  In  the  roign 
of  Heniy  the  £^ighth  it  was  granted  to  William  Cotton,  £s<].  and 
is  still  possessed  by  his  descendants.  The  present  mansion  was 
built  with  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Abbey :  it  is  now  the  resi- 
dence of  Sir  Robert  Sallisb^ry  Cotton,  Bart« 

PODDINGTON 
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DOBDINGTON  HALL,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  ^mily  oftlisvi 
naine,  was  alienated  to  the  Ptaert  in  tlie  time  of  Edward  the 
Second ;  but  in  the  succeeding  reign,  became  the  property  of  the 
BrescieSf  by  a  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  the  former  family. 
Four  years  afterwards  it  was  conveyed  by  John  Bresdes,  and 
Margaret  his  wife,  to  John  Delves,  of  Pelves-Hall,  hi  Staffordshire^ 
who  was  one  of  the  four  heroes  that  so  eminently  distinguished 
themselves  at  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  under  tlie  direction  of  the 
Lord  Audley.  The  bravery  of  this  nobleman,  and  hbcoaipa- 
nons  in  arms,  greatly  contributed  to  the  obtaining  of  that  spkn^ 
Jid  victory.  The  names  of  the  other  warriom  were  DuUony  of 
DuttoB;  Fovishurittf  of  Crew;  and  MaehvortH,  of  Mackworth  in 
Dterbyshire.  These,  with  Delves,  acted  as  Squires  to  Lord  Aud«> 
ley,  whom  attachment  had  induced  them  to  follow  to  the  conti- 
nent, at  that  time  the  theatre  of  military  glory,  and  they  accom- 
panied him  tliroagh  all  the  dangers  of  the  memorable  exploit 
wbieb  has  immortalized  and  rendered  his  name  honorable.  The 
substance  of  the  narrations  of  our  historians  relative  to  this  inci- 
dent  b  as  follows. 

Prevbus  to  the  engagement,  the  Lord  James  Audley  requested 
the  Prince  (Edward,  Son  of  Edward  the  Third)  to  permit  him 
to  commence  the  action,  as  he  had  vowed  to  be  foremost  in  the 
first  battle  that  should  be  fought ;  and  having  obtdined  his  suit, 
began  the  fight,  and,  with  the  ^  ayde  of  hUfmare  satyers,  dyd 
nwrveU  in  arms,  andfoughte  always  in  the  clueyfe  of  the  hataylez 
y.  daye  he  never  toke  prisoner,  hut  alvsays  foughte,  and  wente 
on  his  enemyes.'*  He  was  at  length  wounded  in  several  parts  of  • 
the  body,  and  carried  from  the  field  by  his  four  faithful  adhe^ 
feats ;  who  removed  his  armour,  and  procured  him  every  assbt-^ 
ance  which  the  confusion  c^the  contest  would  permit.  When  the 
battle  ceased,  the  Prince  caused  him  to  be  brought  into  hb  pre- 
sence on  a  litter,  and  having  praised  him  for  his  bravery,  reward- 
ed him  with  a  grant  of  600  marks  annually  for  ever.  This  valua- 
ble gift  Lord  Audley  inunediately  transferred  to  his  four  Squires^ 
in  recompense  for  the  toil  they  had  undergone ;  and,  as  a  further 
proof  of  esteem,  enjoined  them  to  bear  his  own  proper  achieve- 
ment. 
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meotf  gules,  A  fret,  dV,  in  some  part  of  their  coats  of  arms;, 
and  this  distiQction  the  families  have  ever  since  retained.  Whenr 
the  Prince  beard  of  the  generous  action  of  the  gallant  warrior,  be 
was  at  first  somewhat  oflEended ;  but,  on  the  htter  replying  to  some/ 
question  concerning  the  gift,  that  '*  those  men  had  deserved  it  as, 
well  as.  he  had  himself,  and  had  more  need  of  it,"  the  youthful 
Edward  beheld  the  action  in  its  true  light,  and  being  resolved  that 
so  much  worth  should  not  pass  unrewarded,  preaented  the  hero 
with  another  grant  of  the  same  value. 

The  statues  of  Lord  Aiidley,  and  his  four  Squires,  are  still  pre- 
served. That  of  the  former  b  supposed  to  be  an  original;  but' 
those  of  the- Squires  are  thought  to  have  been  made  in  the  reign  of) 
Eliaibeth,  when  the  late  mansion  was  erected.*  By  the  -fatlnm 
of  male  issue  of  the  Delves,  Doddington  descended  to  the  Brought  • 
tonif  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  SirThomas  Broughton, . 
Bert.. built  a  new  and  magnificent  mansion  about  twenty  yean  t 
ago,  at  some  distance  firom  the  old  one,  and  in  a  more  jdea*  • 
sant  sitnatioQ.  The  latter  mansbn  was  fortified  and  jgarrisoned  • 
AwMh^  the  Civil  Wars,  and  was  successively  taken  .by  both  > 
parties. 

WYBURNBURY  b  a  small  village,  supposed  to  have  derived  . 
its  name  from  Wibba,  second  King  of  the  Mercians,  who  died  in 
the  year  6 15.    The  manor  was  anciently  possessed  by  the  family 
of  the  PraerSf  who  transferred  their  right  to  the  Bbhop  of  Lich-  ' 
field  and  Coventry  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  FirBt ;  but  it  was  . 
alienated  in  the  second  year  of  Elizabeth.    The  Church  is  a  hand^  • 
some  building,  embattled  and  pumaded ;  with  a  lofty  tower.    It 
contains  many  ancient  monuments,  several  of  which  are  to  the 
memory  of  the  Delves  family,  of  Doddington.    The  most  re- 
markable b  an  altar^tomb  of  alabaster,  with  the  figures  of-SiK 
JOHK  Dblvbs,    fab  lady,  and  John  hb  son,  enginven  on  the 
stone :  at  the  feet  of  each  is  a  dog,  and  beneath  a  dolphin ;  and 
on  the  firont  of  the  tomb  are  several  figures  of  the  progeny  of  the 
fibove  personages.    Sir  John  Delves  was  a  particular  favorite  of 
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Henry  the  Sixth,  and  repaid  the  Motiaid/s  attaclinient  with  ffke 
sAOflt  faithful  adherence.  He  raised  forces  m  his  su|>porty  9n& 
was  slain  when  fighting  bravely  in  his  caose,  at  the  fatal  hatile  aT 
Tewkeshitry.  His  son,  with  vanoiu  persona  of  distmctioii,  aongbt 
rfeAige  in  the  abbey,  whither  they  were  pursued  by  the  Airioiis 
tdwardy  who,  with  his  drawn  swotd,  endeavoured  to  force  kb 
way  into  the  church ;  but  was  opposed  adimttance  by  a  resolate 
priest,  till  he  had  promised  to  pardon  those  who  had  fled  to  the 
sanctuary.  Depending .  oo  the  King's  word,  they  Delected  Hie 
means  of  escaping ;  and  two  days  afterwards,  were  drawn  out,  and 
beheaded  by  the  commands  of  the  rdentless  Monarch.  Hiebo- 
diea  of  both  father  and  son  were  first  baried  at  Tewkesbury  ;  but 
afterwards  removed  to  this  cliureh.  Another  magnificent  tomb, 
of  rather  a  smgular  kind,  records  the  memory  of  Si K  Thomas 
Smith,  of  the  JfoagA,  in  this  parish,  and  his  lady.  Theh^  figures 
lie  beneath  a  canopy,  supported  by  four  pilhwa  of  tbe  lomc  order, 
of  white  marble,  gilt  and  painted.  Sir  Thoanas  died  on  the  Iwcu* 
ty-first  of  December,  l6l4,  and  is  represented  recumbent,  aad 
aimcdy  with  his  gauntlets  lying  at  hia  feet.  His  huiy,  who  was 
the  daughter  of  Sir  William  Brereton,  has  a  high  fore-top,  a  great 
nlS^  and  extended  hood. 

Among  the  numerous  seats  that  fbnnerly  surrounded  this  viHai^ 
was  L££,  the  ancient  residence  of  the  family  of  that  name,  a  sob 
of  whom  settled  at  Quarendon,  in  Budungbamshire,  about  Ibe 
reign  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  and  was  ancestor  to  the  Lees,  Earis 
ofUchfieM. 

CREWE  HALL»  the  seat  of  Mm  Crewe,'  Esq.  member  of  Par- 
Nament  for  the  county,  was  erected  m  the  reign  of  James  the  FinI, 
by  Sir  Randle  Crewe,  who  has  the  praise  of  having  introduced  the 
first  model  of  good  buildiag  into  Cheshire.  This  mansion  is  a  very 
fine  structure,  and  was  built  from  a  design  given  by  Inigo  Jones ; 
but  repaired  after  the  Civil  Wars,  during  which  it  sustained  twa 
assaults,  having  been  occupied  both  by  the  troops  of  the  P^fflia-» 
mcot,  and  those  of  tbe  King.  The  gardens  are  jndicioualy  laid 
out,  and  enriched  with  plantations. 

SANDBEACH 
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SANIOBEACH 

Is  very  pleasantly  situated  on  an  eniiuence  near  the  Gttle  nver 
Wfaeelock,  about  four  miles  from  Middlewich.  It  was  made  a 
market-town  in  the  seventeenth  century,  by  its  lord,  Sir  John  Rad-« 
diiT,  of  Ordsall,  Lancashire,  whose  aiioestors  had  long  possessed 
the  manor.  In  the  oiarket-place  were  two  square  crossc3,  orna- 
mented with  various  images,  and  a  carved  representation  of  the 
Cnicifixiou;  but  these  have  been  long  removed.  The  town  was 
formerly  famous  for  the  goodness  of  its  matt  liquor;  and  worsted- 
yam^  and  stuffs  for  country  wear,  were  manufactured  in  large  qaan- 
tities  by  its  mhabitants;  but  latterly  its  trade  has  considerably  de- 
creased* 

MIDDLEWICH 

Is  an  ancient  town,  seated  near  the  -  confluence  of  the  river* 
Dane  and  Croke.  Its  name  was.  derived  from  its  centrical  situation 
between  the  WicJies,  or  Salt  Towns;  and  its  origin  has  been 
supposed,  at  least  as  remote  as  the  time  of  the  Romans;  the  road 
to  it  from  Northwich  being  mentwned  by  Camden,  as  raised  with 
gravel  to  such  a  height,  as  to  be  readily  Inown  for  a  work  of  that 
people.  Its  government  is  vested  in  a  certain  number  of  bury 
gesses;  and  its  privileges  are  similar  to  those  of  the  otlier  Satt 
Towns,  The  salt  manufactured  here,  is  made  from  brine  springs, 
well  saturated;  but  the  quantity  is  at  present  inconsiderabti^; 
tboagh  it  might  readily  be  increased  on  demand.  Some  addii- 
tional  employ  to  that  furnished  by  the  salt-works,  arises  from  a 
cotton  manufactory  established  a  few  years  ago.  Tlie  Chuith  is 
spadoiis,  and  the  vicarage  comprehends  many  townships.  The 
principal  burial-place  of  the  ancient  fiunily  of  the  Venablos  was 
the  small  chapel  within  tlie  church. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  town  is  KINDERTON,  which  ap- 
pears,  by  the  investigation  of  Mr.  Whitaker,  to  have  been  the  Cort^ 
date^    of  the    Romans^    But    a^l    our   preceding    antiquaries, 

with 

^  Horsley,  Baxter,  and  SiukeUyr,  conund,  that  Condate  waa  «t  or  near 
Northwich ;  Camden  and  Salmon  fix  it  at  Congleton ;  and  Reynolds  states, 
4ba  he  expects  Middlewich  «•  will  be  found  to  be  the  Very  place." 
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with  Mr.  Reyiiblds,  since  the  publication  of  the  distoiy  of  Man* 
Chester^  liave  placed  that  station  in  other  parts  of  the  county. 
The  following  particulars  appear  decisive  in  establishing  thb  di^^ 
puted  point.    Mr.  Whitaker  having  sought  the  road  from  MajicU' 
mum,  or  Manchester,  towards  Condate^  discovered  its  elevated 
and    ''  well    gravelled"    surface    in  many  places.    "  Its  whole 
length  from  New-bridge  to  Buckley-hill,  is  denominated  Street^ 
which  Horsley  and  Percival  have  written  Kind-Street;  but  it  is 
invariably  spoken  King-Street  by  the  people,  and  leads  directly 
to  KJnderton,  leaving  Northwich  about  half  a  mile  to  the  right* 
Here,  therefore,  the  termination  of  the  road,  and  the  length  of 
the  distance,   invite  us  strongly  to  search  for  a  station.    The 
name  of  Condate  is  loudly  echoed  in  that  of  Kmderton.    And 
what  is  miich  more  weighty,  this  is  the  first  place  convenient  for 
a  camp  about  tlie  requisite  dbtance  from  Manchester.    The 
Kind-Street,  pointing  down  the  bank  of  the  river  to  the  bridge  of 
Ravenscroft,  forded  the  channel  two  or  three  yards  to  the  right 
of  the  bridge,  and  entered  the  field  beyond  it ;  and  here  it  has 
been    actually  discovered.     This  is  denominated  the  Harboui^s 
Field ;  and  was  plainly  the  site  of  the  Roman  station.    The  par- 
ticular position  of  the  ground  betwixt  the  rivers  Croco  and  Dane, 
is  ^  strong  argument  of  itself.    The  appellation  of  the  dose  is  an 
additional  evidence;  the  Harbour's  Field  signifying  the  area  of 
the    military  station:    the  site  and  name,    the  remains  about 
it,    and   the  tradition  concerning  it,    are  decisive  proofs.    Tlie 
ground  is  nearly  a  parallelogram,  obout  ten  statute  acres  in  ex- 
tent, bounded  by  a  natural  bank,  lofty  and  steep  on  one  side, 
with  the  little  Croco  curling  at  the  foot  of  it;  and  by  another 
bank,   less  lofty,  but  more  steep,  on  a  second  side;  with  the 
Dane  running  directly  under  it :  the  former  river  falls  into  the 
latter  at  the  angle  of  the  field.    On  the  third  side,  but  several 
yards  within  the  bridge,  are  considerable  remains  of  a  ditch  rising 
up  the  ascent,  and  exhibiting  marks  of  having  been  once  con- 
tinued along  the  hollow  of  the  adjoining  lane.    On  the  fourth 
the  ancient  ditch  retains  its  original  appearance,  being  a  steep 
foss,   atK>ut  ten  yards  in  depth,   and  eight  in  breadth  «t  At 

top: 
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top:  this  was  formerly  converted,  like  part  of  the  other,  into  the 
cour^  of  a  road,  but  has  lately  Jbeeu  made  the  chanoel  of  a  cur- 
rent. Such  was  the  station  of  Condate/'*  A  road  has  been  diar 
covered  issuing  from  it,  commoid[y  called  the  Roman  road,  which 
appears,  from  its  direction,  to  have  led  to  Mcdiolanum^  in  Shuop* 
shire.  Another  went  by  Holme-street-hall  to  Chester;  and  a 
third  extended  by  Street-Forge  and  Red-street  to  Chesterton,  neir 
Newcastle.  The  most  accurate  account  of  the  distance  bet^veell 
Manchester  and  Kinderton,  states  it  to  foe  about  twenty-two  £i^- 
lish  miles,  which  are  very  nearly  equal  to  twenty-three  and 
three  quarters  of  Roman;  a  distance  that  corresponds  with  the 
number  in  the  tenth  Iter  of  Richard. 

Kinderton  gave  title  to  one  of  the  ancient  Barons  who  com? 
posed  the  Parliament  of  Earl  Lupus.  This  was  the  family  of  Vet 
nables,!-  now  represented  by  Lord  Vempn  of  Kinderton^  the  only 
iiqeai  successor  of  the  eight  Cheshhe  Barons  that  has  descended 
to  the  present  times. 

BRERETON 

*  Whitaker**  History  of  Mancfaciter,  Vol.  I.  pagie  143,  &c.  8vo.  Sdltioii. 

f  The  following  singular  and  romantic  circumstance  is  recorded  in  a  Patent 
^  jiagmentatim  of  the  Arms  and  Crett  of  Thomas  Venables,  of  Coulbome,  In 
the  coooty  of  Chester,  Gent,  who  was  lineally  descended  from  Sir  Gilbert 
Vcoablet,  Knight,  cousio-german  to  King  William  the  Conqueror.  His  crest 
was  a  Demie  Dragon,  gules,  issuing  out  of  zWeUofif  or  Wyer  to  take  fish,  ar« 
feot.  <*  A  terrible  Dragon  made  his  abode  in  th^  Lordship  of  Moston,  in  the 
county  of  Chester,  where  he  devoured  all  such  persons  as  he  laid  hould  on, 
which  the  said  Thomas  Venables  hearing  tell  of,  considering  the  pitiful  and  diy« 
\j  deatmctioo  of  the  people  without  recovery,  who,  in  following  the  example 
of  the  valiant  Romans,  and  other  worthy  men,  not  regarding  his  own  life,  in 
cooiparison  of  the  commodity  and  afeguard  of  his  countrymen,  did  in  his  own 
pefson  yalliantly  and  courageously  set  on  the  said  dragon,  when  first  he  shot 
him  through  with  an  arrow,  and  afterwards  with  other  weapons  manfully  slew 
liiA,  at  which  instant  the  said  dragon  was  devouring  of  a  child;  for  the  which 
Ida  worthy  and  vaUiant  act,  was  given  unto  him  the  Lordship  of  Moston,  by 
the  ancestors  of  the  Earl's  of  Oxford,  the  lords  of  the  fee  tliere.  And  also  ever 
asacc  the  said  Thoxnas  and  his  heirs,  in  remembrance  thereof,  have  used  to  bear 
•a  weU  in  t)ie  arms  as  in  the  crest,  a  Dragon."  The  Patent  of  AugmcnUtion 
is  dated  the  goth  of  October,  in  the  year  1560* 
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BRERETON  HALL,  the  residence  of Bracebridgc,  Esq^ 

was  fonnerly  the  seat  of  the  respectable  family  of  Brereton;  one 
of  whom,  Sir  William  Brereton,  Knight,  built  a  ma^rnificent  brick 
edifice  here,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Near  it 
is  tlie  pool  called  Bag- Mere,  in  whicli,  according  to  the  tradttionf 
ffi  the  neighbourhood,  trunks  of  trees  were  observed  to  rise,  and 
float  for  several  days,  previously  to  the  death  of  an  heir  of  the 
Breretons.  This  circumstance  was  attested  to  Camden  by  several 
creditable  persons ;  and  is  apparently  believed  by  him,  and  ascri* 
bed  to  unknown  but  preternatural  causes;  though  there  appears 
no  occasion  to  resort  to  supernatural  agency  to  account  for  the 
rising  of  the  trees;  and  if  any  coincidence  of  time,  as  the  report 
toggests,  was  observed  between  their  swimming  on  the  surface^ 
and  the  decease  of  an  heir  of  tlie  Breretons',  such  a  coincidence 
could  only  have  been  accidental. ' 

CONGLETON 

Is  a  small  corporate  town,  situated  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
Dane^  sear  the  borders  of  8taffi>rdj»hik^,  and  govenied  by  a 
Itfayor,  and  six  Aldermen.  Tlie  buildings  are  neat;  and  it  pos- 
sesses two  churches,  both  wbjch  are  subject  to  the  mother  church 
of  Astbqry,  a  village  two  miles  distant.  This  place  was  formeriy 
celebrated  for  the  mamiiacture  of  tagged  leather  laces,  called  Cou- 
gleton  points;  but  the  chief  employment  of  the  poor  is  no^  de- 
rived from  a  very  capital  silk  mill,  erected  on  the  river;  and  from 
the  ribbon  manufactory,  on  accouut  of  the  Coventry  merchanls. 
In  the  church-yard  of  Astbury  are  two  ancient  stone  moutiracnts, 
ornamented  with  the  insignia  of  kirightliood;  but  the  families 
whose  memories  they  were  intended  to  record  are  now  unknown. 

Near  Newbold  Astbury,  at  the  edge  of  Mole-cop,  large 
qucintities  of  lime-stone  are  dug.  It  is  burnt  on  the  spot;  the 
coal  for  the  pur|)ose  beiug  procured  from  Stafibrdsliire,  at  the  d»> 
tauce  of  about  three  miles.  This  lime-stone  is  heavier  than  that 
of  Buxton,  is  of  a  grey  ash  color,  and  has  lately  been  prefcned 
as  a  inaiuire  by  the  farmers.  It  is  longer  in  breaking,  but  swells 
more,  and  is  supposed  to  have  a  more  durable  effect.  " 

MACCLESFIELD 
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Is  an  extensive  and  improving  town,  standing  on  the  descent 
of  a  steep  hill,  near  the  borders  of  the  dreary  and  bleak  district 
which  still  retains  the  name  of  Macclesfield  Forest,  though  many 
ofits  woods  have  long  been  destroyed.  A  branch  of  the  little 
river  BoUin  runs  through  the  lowest  part  of  the  town,  which  is 
generally  denominated  the  Waters.  The  increase  of  population 
has  been  astonishingly  rapid,  the  number  of  inhabitants  having 
been  more  than  doubled  within  the  last  thirty  years:  the  buildings 
have  also  been  proportionably  augmented,  and  the  length  of  the 
town  is  now  nearly  one  mile  and  a  half.  This  enlargement  has 
arisen  from  the  numerous  manufactories  which  have  been  esta* 
blished  here,  originating  in  a  certain  degree  from  the  quantities 
of  coal,  and  other  minerals,  that  may  jiie  readily  procured  in  its 
neighbourhood. 

The  staple  trade  of  the  town  is  that  of  wrought  buttons  in 
alk,  mohair,  and  twist.  The  use  of  tbem  may  be  traced  nearly 
two  hundred  years  backwards :  they  were  once  curiously  wrought 
with  the  needle,  and  used  in  the  decoration  of  full  trimmed  suits. 
Macclesfield  was  always  considered  as  the  centre  of  this  trade ; 
and  milb  were  erected  long  ago,  both  here  and  at  Stockport,  for 
winding  silk,  and  making  twist,  and  trimming,  suitable  to  the  but- 
tons.*   To  favor  this  trade,   an  act  of  Parliament  was  passed 

Vol.  II.  R  abont 

*  The  following  curious  particulars  relative  to  this  trade»  and  to  the  man* 
Bcrof  some  of  the  Inhabitants  of  this  neighbourhood,  are  recorded  in  Aiktn't 
BcKriptjon  of  the  Country  round  Manchester. 

*'  In  the  wild  country  between  Broxton,  Leek,  and  MaccTesfiel^i  called  the 
fltA^  from  a  chapel  of  that  name,  lived  a  set  of  pedestrian  chapmen,  whor 
bvked  about  these  buttons,  together  with  ribbons,  and  ferreting,  made  at 
i-cek.  and  handkerchiefs,  with  small  wares,  from  Manchester.  Thes^e  pedlart 
were  known  on  the  roads  they  travelled  by  the  appellation  of  Flash-men^  and 
frequented  fiirm^iouses  and  fairSg  using  a  sort  of  slangs  or  canting  dialect.  At 
first  they  paid  ready  money  for  their  goods,  till  they  acquired  credit,  which 
they  were  sure  to  extend  till  there  was  no  more  to  be  had,  when  they  dropped' 
<knr  coancctiom  witbont  pying,  and  farmed  ntw  ones.    They  long  went  on 
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about  eighty  years  ago,  inflicting  a  penalty  on  the  wearing  of 
moulds  covered  with  the  same  stuff  as  the  garment ;  and  tbis, 
after  having  fallen  into  disuse,  was  again  attempted  to  be  en- 
forced in  the  year  1778,  by  the  very  uncommercial  project  of 
hiring  informers*  The  result  was  untUvourablcy  as  it  tended  to 
promote  the  use  of  metal  and  honi  buttons,  instead  of  the  parti* 
cular  kind  which  occa^roned  tiie  attempt  to  revive  the  penalty. 
The  trade,  however,  is  still  considerable;  though  tlie  cotton 
branch  is  fast  gaining  ground  of  the  older  species  of  manufacture. 
Besides  many  cotton  factories,  Macclesfield  has  a  considerable 
manufactory  for  making  fastians,  linen  cloth,  &c.  thirty  mills 
for  the  throwing  of  silk  for  weavers,  and  making  sewing  silk; 
and  also  a  very  extensive  work  for  smelting  and  working  copper, 
and  making  brass.  This  is  situated  on  a  large  common,  east  of 
the  town,  and  consists  of  a  spacious  building  called  tlie  Smelt* 
ing-Houses;  a  large  Wiudinill,  for  grinding  tlie  ore;  a  range  of 
low  buildings,  called  Calamy  Houses,  where  the  calamine  is 
repeatedly  washed  in  running  watei;;  and  the  Brass  Houses, 
where  the  copper  is  made  into  sheets  for  sheathing :  and  pan 
bottoms,  brass  wire,  and  brass  nails,  manufactured.  In  the  Smelt- 
ing-Houses  tlie  ore  is  melted  and  refined ;  the  metal  cast  into 
shot;  and  large  furnace  bricks  and  melting-pots  made.    In  front  of 

die 

thos,  incloting  the  common  where  tkey  dwelt  For  a  trifling  payment,  and' 
building  cotuges,  tiU  they  began  to  have  farms,  which  they  improved  ffom 
the  gains  of  their  credit,  without  troubling  themselves  about  payment,  tince  no 
bailiff  for  a  long  time  attempted  to  serve  a  writ  there.  Ac  length  a  resolate 
of&cei ,  a  native  of  the  district,  ventured  to  arrest  several  of  them  ;  whence  their 
credit  being  destroyed,  they  changed  the  wandering  life  of  pedlara  for  the 
icttled  care  of  their  fanma ;  but  as  these  were  held  by  no  leases,  they  were  left 
^  the  mercy  of  the  lords  of  the  soil,  the  Harper  family,  who  made  them  pay 
Cor  their  impositions  on  others.  Another  set  of  pedestrians  were  called  the 
BroktH^ross  Gang^  from  a  place  of  that  name  l)etween  Macclesfield  and  Coo- 
gleton.  These  associated  with  the  Flash-men  at  fairs*  playing  with  thimbles 
and  buUons,  like  jugglers  with  cups  and  balls,  and  enticing  people  to  lose 
their  money  by  gambling.  They  at  length  took  to  the  kindred  trades  of  rob' 
bing  and  picking  pockets,  till  at  last  the  gang  was  broken  up  by  the  hands  of 
Justice.  The  character  of  Autolycus,  in  Shakespeare's  Winter's  Talc^ 
to  have  been  a  correct  model  of  this  worthy  brotherhood.'* 
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the  worics  are  three  spacious  reservoirs  for  the  supply  of  water, 
and  a  row  of  dweiling-houses  for  the  numerous  workmen.  On 
the  same  common  is  a  large  •  Colliery^  with  four  seams  of  coal 
rising  one  above  another;  whence,  the  town  and  the  copper- 
works  are  'furnished  with  fuel.  In  the  netghourhood  of  the 
works  b  an  extensive  Brewery,  which  is  supplied  with  water  from 
a  hill  much  higher  than  its  roof.  The  river  runs  in  tront,  and 
tarns  a  corn-mill^  and  many  of  the  silk-mills. 
'  Macclesfield  was  first  incorporated  by  a  charter  granted  in 
the  year  1261,  by  Prince  Edward,  son  of  Henry  the  Third, 
then  Earl  of  Chester.  It  conferred  the  privileges  of  a  merchants' 
guild,  free  from  toll  throughout  the  county,  and  contained  the 
usual  obligations  on  the  Burgesses,  to  grind  and  bake  at  the  King's 
mill  and  oven,  and  to  pay  one  shilling  for  each  burgage.  This 
charter  was  confirmed  by  various  succeeding  Kings,  and  the  town 
invested  with  additional  privileges. 

The  Corporation  consists  of  twenty-four  Aldermen,  four  of 
whom  are  in  the  commission  of  the  peace;  and  one  is  Mayor  and 
Justice  of  the  Quorum.  Its  officers  are  a  Town-clerk  and  Coro* 
ner,  two  Serjeants  at  Mace,  four  Javelin-mcn,  and  a  Constable  or 
Town-crier.  The  Mayor  b  always  lord  of  the  manor,  the  reve* 
Due  of  which  amounts  to  about  2001.  per  annum,  arising  from 
toUs,  and  the  money  paid  for  water,  which  b  conveyed  by  pipes 
from  Che  spriagf  ou  the  common.  He  also  possesses  the  right  of 
nominating  the  minbter  of  the  parochial  church.  In  the  town 
diest  are  some  memorandums  of  a  petition  sent  to  Henry  the 
Eighth,  soon  afler  the  battle  of  Flodden  Field,  setting  forth,  that, 
liaTiog  lost  so  many  of  the  principal  inhabitants  in  the  battle,  they 
were  unable  to  fill  up  the  number  of  Aldermen  required  by  the 
diarter;  and  praying  hb  Majesty  not  to  regard  it  as  broken,  as 
the  townsmen  had  fell  in  hb  service. 

Macclesfield  b  in  the  parish  of  Prestbnry,  and  its  two  churches 
ftrc  therefore  regarded  only  as  chapels  of  ease  to  that  parish. 
The  ancient  parochial  chapel  was  founded  by  Edward  the  First, 
and  Eleanor,  his  Queen,  in  the  year  1279'  Since  that  time  it 
Ims  ondergooe  various  alterations,  and  being  decayed,  was  teken 
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down  to  the  chancel  in  1740,  and  enlarged  at  the  expense  of 
lOOOl.  and  has  an  oratory  and  a  chapel  annexed  to  it.  The 
fonuer  was  built  by  Thomas  Savage,  Archbishop  of  York,  whose 
heart  was  interred  here  in  1508,  and  was  made  the  burial-place 
of  his  family,  for  whom  here  are  various  marble  monuments;  but 
it  now  belongs  to  £arl  Cholmouddey.  On  the  wall  is  a  brass 
plate,  which  notifies  an  easy  mode  of  obtaining  remission  of  sins  in 
another  world.  '*  The  pardon  for  saying  V  pater  nosters,  and  V 
aves  and  a  crede^  is  XXVI  thousand  ycres  and  XXVI  days  of  par- 
don.**  The  chapel  belongs  to  the  Legh  family,  of  I^irir,  and  has 
a  brass  plate  on  the  wall  thus  inscribed : 

Herelleththobody  of  PcRKiN  a  Lsch 

That  for  King  Richard  the  death  did  dye 

Betray 'd  for  Righteousiieu : 

And  the  bonM  of  Sir  Peers  his  tanne 

That  for  King  Heary  the  Vth  did  woane 

At  Paris. 

This  Perkin  served  Ring  Edward  the  Third,  and  the  Black  Prince,  bit  aoo^ 
in  all  their  wars  in  France,  and  was  at  the  battle  of  Cressie,  and  had  Lyme 
given  him  for  that  service :  and  after  their  deaths,  served  King  Richard  the 
Second,  and  left  him  not  in  his  troubles,  but  was  taken  with  him  and  beheaded 
at  Chester  by  King  Henry  IV.  And  the  said  Sir  Peers  his  son  served  King 
Henry  V.  and  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt ;— .-  In  their  memory  Sir 
Peter  Legh,  of  Lyme,-  Knt.  descended  from  them,  finding  the  said  old  verses 
writtca  upM  a  stone  in  this  chapel,  did  re-edify  this  place  A.  D.  i6t6. 

The  new  structure,  called  Christ  Church,  was  built  in  the 
year  1775,  by  the  late  Charles  Roe,  Esq.  whose  bust,  beauti- 
fully wrought  by  Bacon,  is  placed  above  the  altar,  with  the 
figure  of  Genius  weeping  over  him,  and  a  cog-wheel  in  her  hand. 
The  pulpit  b  mahogany:  and  tlie  church  is  furnished  with  m 
handsome  oigan.  The  length  of  this  structure  is  nearly  100  feet, 
and  its  breadth  66.  It  is  a  handsome  buildiog,  ornamented 
with  a  neat  tower,  and  pinnacles.  In  tliis  town  is  a  spacioos 
and  handsome  free  Grammar  Sdiool,  founded  by  Edward  the 
Sixth,  with  a  roomy  dwelling-house  for  the  head  master,  and  a 
field  (ot  the  exercise  and  recreation  of  the  scholars.  The  origi- 
nal 
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nal  endoirmeiit  of  this  seminary  was  of  the  annual  value  of  twen« 
tf-one  ponnds,  five  shillings ;  but  the  present  yearly  income  is  up* 
wards  of  3001.  and  on  the  Ming  in  of  some  leases  granted  on  cer* 
taiu  lives,  will  be  augmented  to  nearly  700I.  The  annual  salary 
of  the  principal  master  is  lOO).  that  of  the  second  master  ffOl. 
The  governors  of  this  institution  established  a  writing  school  for 
girls  a  few  years  since,  for  the  accommodation  of  this  town  and  its 
neiglibourhood.  The  dissenters  from  the  established  religion  are 
nnmerousy  and  are  provided  with  five  distinct  places  of  worship. 
Since  the  commencement  of  the  last  century,  the  population  of 
Macclesfield  appears,  from  the  annual  average  of  births  and  bap* 
tisms,  to  have  been  nearly  tripled.  The  nurpber  of  inhabitants  is 
neaily  8800 ;  and  that  of  houses,  about  1 560.  Coal  is  very  plen* 
tiful  in  thb  neighbourhood,  which  supplies  most  of  the  fiiel  consu- 
■led  in  die  surrounding  country. 

ALDERLEY  PARK  is  the  ancient  inheritanoe  of  the  Stanley 
fiunily,  to  whom  the  townships  of  Over  and  Nether  ^Iderley  prio- 
dpally  belong.  Tliey  trace  their  descent  from  Shr  John  Stanley, 
third  SOD  of  the  first  Lofd  Stanley,  and  brotlier  to  the  first  Earl  of 
Derby.  The  ancient  Manor*Honse  was  burnt  down  about  twen* 
ty4hree  years  ago.  The  present  residence  is  situated  at  the  south- 
ern ettiemity  of  the  park,  and  was  fi>rmerly  denominated  the  P^* 
House ;  it  commands' a  fine  view  of  a  wood  about  three  quarters 
•fa  mile  in  length,  chiefly  consisting  of  remarkably  large  beech 
trees.  The  ground  rises  rapidly  from  the  Park  to  the  northward, 
and  forms  the  range  of  high  hills  called  Alderley  Edge^  the 
highest  point  of  which  is  about  36o  feet  above  the  Church,  and  the 
view  firom  it  extremely  magnificent.  Here  both  copper  and  lead 
ore  have  been  found  near  the  surface :  the  former  is  somewhat 
oonskienible  in  quantity,  yet  its  quality  is  too  poor  to.de^y  the 
expense  of  procuring  and  shielting.  Hie  attempt  to  work  it  was 
renewed  a  few  yeats  ago,  but  without  success. 

LYME  HALL,  the  seat  of  the  principal  family  of  the  Leghs\ 
and  now  the  property  of  John  Legh,  Esq.  a  mmor,  b  built  in  an 
derated  situatbn  about  three  miles  eastward  of  Povntqn.  The 
park  is  very  extensive,  but  the  situation  ill-chosen,  as  the  surround- 
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log  cotmtiy  is  bleak,  mooiuh,  and  unfiniitfiil.  The  pbn  of  the 
building  is  quadiaogular,  but  composed  ofvery  incongruous  parts: 
the  north  and  east  angles  are  of  theage  of  Elinbelh,  or  James  the 
First ;  the  south  and  west  sides  more  modem,  being  erected  from 
the  designs  of  Leoni,  in  the  regular  Ionic  order.  Three  sides  of 
the  inclosed  court  are  surrounded  with  a  piazsa,  whidi  gires  aa 
mr  of  grandeur  to  the  whole  edifice.  The  park  b  well  stored  with 
deer,  and  the  venison  is  of  a  veiy  superior  flavour ;  the  produce  of 
the  soil  agreeing  extremely  well  with  the  nature  of  those  ^inimak. 
This  was  the  manor  given  by  Edward,  the  Black  Prince^  to  PeiluD 
a  Leghi  the  ancestor  of  the  present  family,  for  his  bniveiy  in  le- 
opvering  a  standard  at  tiie  battle  of  Cressy. 

POYNTON,  within  four  miles  of  Stockport,  is  an  amaent  in- 
heritance of  the  Warren  family,  whose  elegant  mansion  here  is 
built  in  the  Imiic  order  of  architecture.  Its  kite  resident  was 
Sir  George  Warren,  Bart  K.  B.  The  pleasure  grounds  are 
beautiful,  and  are  decorated  with  a  handsome  sheet  of  water« 
The  park  is  very  extensive,  having  been  augmented  withki  a  few 
years,  and  judiciously  disposed.  One  part  of  it  commands  a 
delightful  prospect,  including  Slodqmt,  Manchester,  and  tlM 
more  remote  diviskms  of  Lancashire.  It  contains  vaiioos  pfanHa- 
tions,  and  conskierable  quantities  of  timber;  but  its  sabtena* 
aean  riches,  consisting  of  thick  veins  of  Coal,  ace  infinitely  mora 
valuable,  being  probably  exhaustless.  The  occasion  of  their 
discovery  is  reported  to  be  as  follows.  An  old  tenant  of  ooe  of 
the  farms,  who  was  obliged  to  procure  his  water  from  some  dis* 
lance,  frequently  petitioned  the  late  Sir  George  Warren  to 
have  a  Well  sunk ;  but  seeing  no  probability  of  the  attainment  of 
his  suit,  though  he  had  been  repeatedly  assured  it  should  be  < 
l^ied  with,  he  gave  notice  that  he  should  quit  the 
unless  the  well  was  immediately  ekecuted.  Being  unwiUiog  to 
lose  a  respectable  tenant.  Sir  George  resolved  to  confom  to  hb 
wishes,  and  the  work  was  began.  The  spring  lay  at  a  eooskiei^ 
able  depth ;  and  before  they  came  to*  the  water,  the  workmen 
were  surprised  by  the  appearance  of  one  ^f  the  finest  veins  of 
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coal  in  that  country :  this  discovery  has  greatly  enhanced  thje 
Tahie  of  the  estate,  a  Colliery  having  been  immediately  estabiuhed^ 
and  ever  since  worited  with  considerable  success. 

BRAMHALLy  the  ancient  seat  of  the  family  of  Davenport, 
and  now  the  property  of  William  Davenport,  Esq.  is  situateil 
on  m  rising  ground,  commanding  an  extensive  prospect,  and 
leodered  pleasant  by  the  contiguity  of  a  small  brook,  which 
winds  througii  the  vak  below.  The  BramhaUsy  who  several 
centories  ago  possessed  the  estate,  were  related  to  the  Daven- 
ports; and  the  lien  used  as  their  coat  of  armour,  is  yet  to  be 
seen  on  some  part  of  the  buUding,  rudely  cut  in  wood.  It  must, 
therefore,  be  at  least  more  than  400  years  old  ;  as  Geoffrey  de 
Bramhale,  the  last  of  the  name,  lived  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Third.  Additions  were  at  various  times  made  to  this  edifice,  an^l 
a  square  court  was  at  length  included  within  the  buildings ;  but 
one  side  was  taken  down  some  years  since,  and  the  mansion  ren- 
dered healthy  and  pleasant.  In  the  more  ancient  part  of  the 
boose  is  a  chapel,  which,  from  the  drcumstance  of  parochial 
dutin  having  been  formerly  exercised  there,  was  probably 
consecrated.  Its  windows  are  in  a  veiy  antique  form,  and  have 
been  ornamented  with  representation^  in  stained  glass ;  but  are 
now  so  broken  and  corroded,  that  nothing  like  a  design  can  be 
traced.  The  east  window  contains  several  coats  of  arms  of  the 
Davenports  and  Bremhales :  various  armorial  dbtinctions  are  also 
depicted  in  different  fiarts  of  the  house. 

In  this  mansion  are  several  family  and  other  pictures :  among 
them  are.  those  of  Sir  William  Davenport,  and  liis  lady 
Dorothy  ;  the  former  aged  65,  the  latter  66,  in  l627 ;  Sir 
William,  (son  of  the  above,)  and  his  wife  Margaret,  both 
aged  44,  in  l62$;  Witliam  Davenport,  and  his  wife, 
Elizabeth  Gregory,  with  five  of  their  children.  John 
Warren,  Esq.  aged  40,  1580:  Sir  Edward,  his  son,  aged 
32,  1594 :  and  Sir  Urian  Lbgh,  of  Adlington,  in  the  neigh- 
bouring parish  of  Prestbury,  m  a  Spanish  dress,  with  a  trun* 
cbeoQ  in  his  right  hand*    This  gentleman  had  a  command  under 
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,tfac  Eari  of  Essex,  at  the  taking  of  Cadis,  in  I6969  wbeo  lie  W19 
knightedy  with  many  others  who  had  been  conoenied  in  that  event* 
There  is  a  tradition  in  the  family  at  Adiington,  that  this  Sir  Urian 
was  the  person  alluded  to  in  that  beautiful  old  ballad  which  le- 
,cords  a  fine  example  of  connubial  love,  and  b  printed  ia  Peicys 
*  Reliques  of  Ancient  Poetry :'  it  begins  with  these  wprds : 


Will  you  hear  a  Spanish  lady, 
How  she  woo'd  an  Englishman  ? 
Ganneoti  gay,  as  rich  as  may  be, 
Ikck'd  with  jewela,  hid  she 


MARPLE  HALL,  the  spacious  mansion  of  John.  Isherwood, 
Esq.  was  formerly  the  property  of  Henry  Bradshaw,*  from  whom 
the  present  owner  is  descended  by  the  female  line.  Henry  was 
brother  to  the  celebrated  John  Bradsuaw,  who  has  so  long 
been  the  subject  of  execration  and  calumny,  from  having  pre- 
sided in  the  High  Court  of  Justice  on  the  trial  of  Charles  the 
First.  He  was  a  descendant  from  the  family  of  Bradshaw,  of 
Bradshaw,  in  Derbyshire,  but  bom  at  Wyberslegh,  in  the  town- 
ship of  Marple,  and  parish  of  Stockport,  in  thb  county.  In 
the  register  of  Stockport,  his  name  is  thus  entered :  John,  tke 
Sonne  qf  Hentye  Bradshaw,  of  Marple,  was  baptized  lOth  Dec* 
1602.  Opposite  to  thb  the  word  Traitor  is  written  in  another 
hand. 

The  Judge  relates  in  his  will,  that  he  had  his  school  education 
at  Bunbury,  in  Cheshire,  and  Middletou,  in  Lancashire ;  and  tn- 
dition  adds,  that  he  was  also  for  some  tune  at  Macclesfield  ;  with 
the  strange  circumstance  annexed  to  the  tale,  that  he  wrote  the 
following  sentence  on  a  stone  in  the  church-yard  there : 

My  brother  Henry  must  heir  the  land. 
My  brother  Frank  must  be  at  his  cftmmand  t 
Whilst  I,  poor  Jack,  wm  do  that 
That  all  the  world  sbtll  wonder  at. 

Bradsfaaf 

*  The  estate  became  the  property  of  Henry  Bradshaw,  in  right  of  his  wii^ 
in  26561 
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Bfadshsw  serred  hb  clerkship  wHh  an  attorney  at  Congleton,  to 
wliicb  place  he  returned  after  leakiiag  some  time  in  Oray^s  Inn, 
md  acted  as  counaelk^  at  law.  The  first  time  of  his  being  enou 
ployed  in  the  affiJrs  of  Government,  seems  to  hate  been  in  the 
yeu  l644.  In  1646  be  was  more  eminently  distinguished,  being 
iq[>pointed  one  of  the  three  Commissioners  of  the  Great  Seal  for 
ML  months.  In  the  February  following,  both  houses  voted  him 
the  office  of  Chief  Justice  of  Chester;  and  he  was  also  made  on0 
of  the  Judges  for  Wales^  Qn  the  third  of  January,  1648-9, 
when  the  Lords  had  adjourned  their  house,  and  it  was  found  on 
their  jounial,  that  they  had  rejected  the  ordinance  for  the  trial 
irf  the  King,  the  Commons  voted  the  business  to  be  performed  by 
themselves  alone,  and  fchose  Bradshaw,  then  seigeant,  and  others, 
ibr  assistants.  Qn  the  }Oth  the  Commissioners  appointed  tor  the 
trial  met,  and  elected  Bradshaw,  who  was  absent,  as  their 
president ;  but  allowed  him  to  appoint  a  deputy  to  supply  his 
place  at  Guildhall,  were  he  sat  as  Judge.  His  conduct  in  the 
High  Court  which  condemned  the  dethroned  Monarch  to  a 
inolent  death,  has  been  so  frequently  related  by  historians,  that 
we  shall  avoid  entering  into  the  detail,  and  oply  observe,  that 
the  strong  ;|ttachment  tp  rfspublican  principles  which  appears  to 
have  actuated  him  on  that  occasion,  animated  him  to  the  latest 
period  of  his  eiLJstence;  for  when  on  his  death-bed,  he  was  advised 
to  ezamme  himself  about  the  matter  of  the  King's  death,  he 
affirmed,  that  if  it  was  to  dp  agaui,  he  would  be  the  first  man  that 
should  do  it. 

On  'February  the  14ith,  l648,  he  was  one  pf  the  thirty-eight 
persons  whoip  the  house  had  voted  to  compose  a  Council  of 
State,  and  invested  with  extraordinary  powers.  In  the  March 
following,  he  was  appointed  Chief  Jpstice  of  Wales,  and  in  June, 
l649»  had  lOOOl.  voted  to  him  by  the  Parliament.  On  the 
escape  of  Duke  Hamilton,  apd  some  other  state  prisoners;  an  act 
was  passed  constituting  a  new  court  of  justice,  and  Bradshaw 
was  made  president.  This  caused  a  very  unexpected  change  in 
)ib  affiiirs;  for  on  the  same  day  that  Cromwell  dissolved  the  Long 
Parliament,  and  by  that  means  destroyed  tlie  Commonwealth,  it 
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oooasioned  liim  to  lose  the  Protectoi^s  jconiidence;  for  eqimllj 
the  opposer  of  unlimited  power,  whether  exercised  by  a  kmg  or 
flo  luarper,  the  Judge  disdained  to  submit  in  silence  to  illegvl 
authority.  After  expelling  the  Members  of  the  House,  Crom^ 
well  went  to  break  up  the  Council  of  State,  and  prefaced  hb 
design  with  these  words :  **  If  you,  gentlemen,  are  met  here  as 
private  persons,  you  shall  not  be  disturbed;  but  if  as  a  CouKCiL 
OF  State,  this  is  no  place  for  you,  since  you  cannot  but  know 
what  was  done  in  ike  House  in  the  morning :  so  take  notice  thai 
the  Parliament  is  dissolved,*'  To  this  Bradshaw  boldly  replied, 
*'  Sir,  we  have  heard  what  you  did  at  the  House  m  the  morning, 
and  before  many  hours  all  England  will  hear  it.*  But,  Sir,  yoa 
are  mistaken,  to  think  that  Parliament  is  dissolved ;  for  no  pow«r 
imder  heaven  can  dissolve  them  but  themselves;  therefore  take 
you  notice  of  that!*  This  speech  compleatly  alienated  the  Pr>- 
tector's  affections  from  him,  though  at  the  same  time  it  appears  to 
have  ibipressed  him  with  respect :  for,  in  a  conference  with  Des- 
borough,  he  observed,  that  his  work,  after  dissolving  the  Parlia- 
ment,  vras  not  completed,  till  he  had  also  dissolved  the  Council  of 
State,  ^*  which  I  did  in  spite  of  the  objection  tsX  honest  Bradshaw, 
^  Frtsident!*  Before  this,  the  sum  of  20001.  per  amium  had 
been  settled  on  him  by  the  Pkriiament. 

In  the  year  l654,  Bradshaw  was  returned  as  icpreaentativa 
for  this  county;  and  his  behaviour  was  so  inimical  to  Cromwell's 
designs,  that  the  latter  exerted  his  authority  to  prevent  his  being  a 
second  time  returned.  He  also  required  him  to  resign  his  c<Hn- 
mission  as  Chief  Justice  of  Chester;  but  this  he  steadily  re* 
fiised,  alledging,  that  he  held  that  place  by  a  grant  fix>m  the 
Parliament  of  England,  to  continue  quam  dieu  se  bene  gesserit : 
and  whether  he  had  carried  himself  vrith  that  integrity  which 
hb  commission  exacted  from  him,  he  was  ready  to  submit  to  a 
trial  by  twelve  Englishmen,  to  be  chosen  even  by  Cromwell  lnm« 
aelf. 

The  firm  adherence  of  Bradshaw  to  what  he  supposed  were  the 
principles  of  liberty,  and  which  Cromwell  was  unquestionably  vio* 
lating,  prevented  liis  being  any  more  emplo^  in  state  aflairs  during 
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Ac  Proftedocship;  yet,  after  the  death  of  Ollirer,  he  ivas  agaiu 
leturned  for  Cheshire  to  the  Parliament  that  met  in  January 
1658-9;  and  soon  after  appointed  one  of  the  Commttaionen  to 
kold  the  broad  Seal  for  five  months,  but  was  dispossessed  of  hia 
Ugh  office  by  the  army,  who  dissolved  this  parliament,  or  assem* 
My»  as  it  was  called,  by  force. 

•  After  the  Restoration,  twenty-three  persons,  who  had  sataa 
Judges  on  the  King,  were  attainted,  though  in  their  ghives. 
Bfadshaw,  who  died  in  the  year  1659,  being  among  the  number. 
Us  body  was  taken  up,  and,  on  the  30th  pf  January,  166O  1,  the 
day  appointed  for  this  act  of  retributive  justice,  as  it  was  termed, 
was  dnwn  on  a  sledge  to  Tyburn,  where  he,  CromweU,  and  he* 
too,  were  hanged  on  the  several  angles  of  the  gallows,  under  which 
their  mutikted  trunks  were  afterwards  buried ;  their  heads  having 
been  first  cut  ofiv  and  fixed  on  Westminster  Hall. 

By  the  Judge's  will,  dated  the  22d  of  March,  iS&S,  it  appeart 
that  he  was  posMssed  of  various  manors,  &c.  in  Kent,  Middlesex, 
Bciks,  Southampton,  Wilts,  and  Somerset;  and  that  he  made 
nany  chibitable  bequests;  among  which  was  the  sum  of  7001.  to 
pmchase  an  annuity  formamtaining  a  Free-school  at  Marple.  The 
peobate  copy  of  thb  will  is  yet  at  MarpW  Hail ;  but  the  observance 
€f  its  provisions  was  completely  interrupted  by  the  changes  made 
io  tiie  destioatioii  of  his  property  at  the  Restoration*  The  general 
•pinion,  that  he  possessed  lands  m  Cheshire,  is  probably  errone- 
•u^  as  they  are  not  mentiooed  in  the  above  record* 

MOTTBAM, 

With  a  considerable  part  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  many 
extensive  moors  up  Lo^gden-dale,  belongs  to  the  family  of  the 
TolUwmchtt^  who,  as  lords  of  the  manor,  hold  a  court-leet  at  the 
Court-house  in  this  town,  to  which  the  tenants  are  summoned  to 
dischaige  their  rents.  Mottram  is  situated  near  the  north-eastern 
extremity  of  the  county,  on  an  eminence  in  the  dale,  one  mile  to 
the  west  of  the  Mersey,  from  which  river  the  ground  begips  to 
tise ;  half  the  way  being  so  steep  as  to  make  it  difficult  of  access. 

Within 
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Within  the  hist  fifty  or  sixty  years,  tlie  houses  have  been  conai- 
deiably  mcreased,  and  are  prindpally  disposed  into  one  long 
street^  well  paved,  both  in  the  town,  and  to  some  distance  on  the 
foads.  Most  of  the  houses  are  built  of  a  thick  flag-stone,  and 
covered  with  a  heavy  slate  of  nearly  the  same  quality,  no  other 
covering  being  strong  enough  to  endure  the  impetuous  gusts  of 
wind  which  occasioiially  occur.  Many  of  them  are'  inhabited  by 
shop-keepers  of  various  descriptions,  the  town  forming  a  kind  of 
perpetual  market  to  the  numerous  manufacturers  in  the  ndgl^ 
bourfaood;  there  being  no  fewer  than  twelve  krge  cotton  ma- 
chines worked  by  water,  and  many  lesser  ones  turned  by  horses^ 
within  a  very  small  part  of  the  surrounding  district:  the  principal 
source  of  the  employment  of  the  laboring  inhabitants  is  the  cotton 
trade. 

The  Church  is  a  large  and  stately  building,  standing  on  the  hill 
above  the  tovro,  from  which  is  a  steep  and  difficult  ascent  by  m 
flight  of  about  ninety  stone  steps.  Both  the  tower  and  body  of 
the  church  are  embattled,  and  supported  by  massive  buttresses  r 
die  whole  structure,  indeed,  is  of  great  solklity  and  strength.  It 
w  built  of  a  coarse  grey  stone,  full  of  stnall  pebbles  of  a  OMMt  du- 
rable quality,  eveiy  stone  still  being  as  perfeet  as  when  origioally 
laid.  The  st<me  is  supposed  to  have  been  obtained  from  a  lock 
in  the  neighbourhood  called  Tinsell-Ninr,  which  is  of  a  shnibr 
quality;  and  though  it  can  be  easily  cut  in  the  quarry,  becomes 
neariy  as  hard  as  flint  when  eiposed  to  the  atmosphere.  In  the 
church  b  a  rude  and  veiy  ancient  monument,  called  old  Roe  and 
his  Wife^  of  whom  many  fabulous  tales  have  been  transmitted  by 
tradition  to  the  present  race  of  inliaUtants.  The  monument  has 
aeither  date  nor  inscription ;  but  on  the  top  two  figures  are  laid, 
vrith  thehr  hands  elevated  as  in  prayer.  Their  dress  is  that  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  each  has  a  shapeless  animal  at  the  fe^ 
The  male  figure  is  in  armour,  with  a  pointed  hehnet,  a  collar  of 
8.  S.  about  his  neck,  and  a  sword  by  hb  skle.  The  most  pro- 
bable conjecture  seems  to  be,  that  they  are  the  effigies  of  Ralph 
ftealejf  and  his  wife.    Here  is  likewise  a  fine  monument  to  the 
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vaemowy  of  Serjeant  Reginald  Bretland^  with  a  whole  length  statue, 
of  white  marble.  He  died  in  the  year  1703,  aged  62.  An  an* 
tique  cross  b  standing  in  the  church-yard,  adjoining  to  which  is 
an  ancient  Free-school,  with  a  small  bouse  for  the  master.  The 
endowments  were  bestowed  in  the  years  1610  and  1618,  by  Ro* 
bert  Garsett,  Alderman  of  Norwich,  and  Sir  Richard  Wilbraham, 
Lord  of  the  manor  of  Mottram;  each  of  whom  contributed  lOOl. 
with  which  sums  twenty-three  Cheshire  acres  of  land  were  pur« 
chased  at  Haughton,  near  Nantwich,  and  the  ren(  settled  on  the 
school.  The  present  mcome  (including  some  other  benefactioua) 
is  about  451.  annually. 

The  population,  as  appears  from  the  parish  register,  has  more 
than  doubled  since  the  middle  of  the  last  centuiy,  and  is  still 
augmenting.  The  present  number  of  inhabitants  b  about  1000; 
and  of  houses  220.  Formerly  there  was  hardly  sufficient  business 
for  one  butcher,  excepting  at  the  Wake ;  but  now  several  are 
maintained  from  the  additional  employ  alfiorded  by  the  increased 
consumption.  The  inhabitants  are  supplied  with  water  fron^ 
springs :  on  the  very  top  of  the  hill  b  a  fine  well,  and  two  others 
are  on  its  different  sides.  Most  of  the  hills  in  thb  vicinity  hav^ 
springs  either  issuing  from  their  sides,  or  suamuts,  all  which  are 
of  soft  water. 

The  scenery  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mottram  b  very  grand. 
The  rugged  and  steep  rocks,  occasionally  relieved  by  bold  and 
swelling  eminences,  and  those  dedinmg  into  vallies  cloathed  with 
Terdure,  constitute  some  very  picturesque  and  romantic  pros* 
pects.  The  Car  Tor  is  a  very  singular  precipice  f  its  perpendi- 
cular height  b  eighty  feet.  The  summit  and  sides  have  oak  trees 
growing  on  them ;  and  from  the  former  vast  rocks  are  pendant, 
which  seem  to  frown  destruction  on  levery  thing  beneath.  The 
lace  of  thb  precipice  exhibits  various  strata  of  rock,  coal,  or  slaty 
matter,  and  free-stone;  all  disposed  with  considerable  regularity. 
Between  the  Car  Tor  and  the  opposite  and  well-wooded  hills  of 
Derbyshbe,  the  Mersey  hurries  along  its  craggy  bed,  and  greatly 
eontributes  to  the  grandeur  of  the  contiguous  scenery. 
The  most  dbtingubhed  natives  of  ihjs  town  were  Mr.Les; 
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ibrmerly  an  eminent  stock-broker  under  the  Royal  ExcTiangey 
who  raised  himself  to  considerable  affluence  by  his  peraevering 
indttstiy;  and  Lawrence  Earnshaw,  more  fevored  by  the 
«<ndowment8  of  mind  than  the  gifts  of  Fort une,  which  were  but 
veiy  moderately  dispensed  to  him.  The  cottage  wherein  this  ex* 
traordinary  man  was  born,  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the 
last  century,  stands  in  the  high  road  to  Wediiescough  Green,  and 
is  contemplated  by  the  neighbouring  inhabitants  with  nearly  as 
much  veneration  as  the  admirers  of  Sir  Isaac  Neivton  express  for 
the  place  of  his  nativity.  He  was  early  apprenticed  to  a  taylor, 
and  afterwards  to  a  clothier;  but  neither  of  these  employments 
being  congenial  with  his  deposition,  after  serving  both  for  eleven 
years,  he  placed  himself  for  a  short  time  with  a  clock-maker  of 
Stodcport.  With  the  very  little  instruction  he  obtained  from  his 
desultoiy*  education,  he  became  one  of  the  most  universal  me- 
chanists and  artists  that  was  ever  known.  He  could  have  taken 
wool  from  the  sheep's  backs,  "manufactured  it  into  cloth,  and  made 
every  uistrument  necessary  for  the  clipping,  carding,  spinning, 
reeling,  weaving,  fulling,  dressing,  and  making  it  up  for  wear, 
with  his  own  hands.  He  was  an  engraver,  painter,  and  gilder; 
he  could  stain  glass,  and  foil  mirrors ;  was  a  black-smith,  white* 
smith,  copper-smith,  gim-sroith,  bell-founder,  and  coffin-maker; 
made  and  erected  sun-dials;  mended  fiddles;  repaired,  tuned, 
made,  played  upon,  and  taught,  the  harpsichord,  and  virginab; 
made  and  mended  organs,  and  optical  instruments;  read  and 
understood  Euclid;  and,  in  short,  had  a  taste  for  all  sorts  of  me- 
dmnics,  and  most  of  the  fine  arts.  Clock-making,  and  repur- 
mg,  was  a  very  favorite  employ  to  him;  and  he  carried  so  far  his 
theory  and  practice  of  clock-work,  as  to  be  the  inventor  of  a  very 
ouiious  astronomical  and  geographical  machine,  containing  a 
terrestrial  and  celestial  globe,  to  which  different  movements 
were  given,  representing  the  diurnal  and  annual  motions  of  the 
earth,  the  positions  of  the  moon  and  stars,  the  sun's  place  in  the 
ecliptic,  and  various  other  phofenomena,  with  the  greatest  corriect- 
ness.  All  the  complkated  calculations,  as  well  as  the  execution, 
of  this  ingenbus  work,  were  performed  by  himself;  and  one  of  die 


machinesy  caiiously  oinamentedy  was  sold  to  the  Eari  of  Bute 
for  1501.  About  the  year  1753  he  likewise  uiTented  a  machine 
to  spia  and  reel  cotton  at  one  operation,  wiiich  be  shewed  to  hb 
neighbours,  and  then  destroyed,  through  tiie  generous  apprehen* 
fiion  that  it  might  take  bread  from  the  mouths  of  the  poor.  This 
was  previous  to  the  late  inventions  by  which  the  cotton  manufae* 
ture  has  been  so  much  promoted.  He  also  contrived  a  simple  but 
ingenious  piece  of  mechanism  for  raising  water  from  a  coal  mine* 
He  was  acquainted  with  that  equally  self-taught  genius  the  cele* 
brated  Brindley,  and  when  they  occasionally  met,  they  would 
oostinue  to  occupy  many  hours  in  discoursing  on  the  principles 
of  science,  and  their  own  respective  modes  of  operation.  Eamshaw 
possessed  a  singular  degree  of  sobriety,  not  even  drinking  a  gill  Of 
ale  for  many  years  aAer  he  was  grown  to  manhood.  His  mi^ 
and  couQteBance  were  not  peculiarly  stamped  utth  intelligence, 
but,  OD  the  contniiy,  might,  at  first  view,  be  considered  at  indica- 
tive of  stupidity,  yet,  when  animated  by  conversation,  his  ieatoies 
beamed  with  tlie  ireadiations  of  intellects  He  conversed  with 
fluency,  and  clearly  explained  the  subjects  of  his^ discourse  in  the 
dialect  and  ^culiar  phrase  of  his  country*  But  all  his  trades, 
and  all  hisingekmity,  were  employed  to  a  certain  degree  m  vain ; 
far  the  expense,  mcurred  through  the  namtenance  of  astck  wife 
and  a  .fiimily,  prevented  his  attauung  affluence.  He  died  about 
the  year  17'£4.r 

IHJCKINFBSLD,  called  Dockenveldi  by  the  Anglo^xons,  is 
a  lillage  pleasantly ^isituated  on  an  ehiinen^e,  which  commands  sin 
eatenstve  pcoflpcct  of  a  populous  and  firuitful  country,  rendered 
kifeexesting  by  theianation  of  its  features,  and  the  strong  contrast 
affiMtlod  by  ithe  diffixent  scenes  immediately  under  review.  The 
north  .and  west  sidQS..are  separated  from  Lancashire  by  the  river 
Tame,  vrfiich  here  constitutes  the  boundary  between  that  county 
and  Cheshire,  and  was  formerly  defended  by  strong  fortifications 

on 

*  The  above  paiticulan  vere  ^elected  from  accounts  in  the  59th  Volume 
•f  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  communicated  by  Mr.  Josiah  Beckworihi  of 
aocheratti,  and  Mr.  J.  Holt,  of  Walton,  near  Liverpool. 
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OQ  this  side,  which  opposed  tiie  equally  strong  outwoiks  of  &s 
casde,  or  old  hall  of  Ashion^  on  the  other.  The  old  mansion  of 
the  Duckinfield  family  occupied  the  place  now  called  the  Halt 
Green,  and  was  surrounded  hy  the  works  alluded  to,  but  no  traces 
of  them  are  discoverable  ;,and  the  building  denoftunated  Duck* 
IMFIBLD  Hall,  was  erected  in  the  room  of  the  ancient  edifice* 
Chie  of  its  wings  was  built  and  consecrated  as  a  chapel,  but  is  now 
only  used  as  a  lumber  room;  though  some  of  the  later  brandies 
of  the  family  were  buried  in  it. 

DUCKINFIELD  LODGE  is  a  modem  bnildmg,  ddightfiilly 
situated  on  an  eminence  above  the  river,  covered  with  trees,  and 
commanding  a  fine  prospect.  The  rooms  ace  chieBy  small,  but 
are  elegant,  and  decorated  with  many  paintings,  executed  by  John 
Asdey,  Esq.  the  late  owner,  who  was  a  painter  by  profession.  In 
die  front  of  the  house  is  a  raised  terrace,  affording  a  pleasiqg 
view ;  the  precipitous  rock  descending  from  it  is  cloathed  with 
evergreens,  and  various  trees  and  shrubs. 
.  The  small  township  and  barony  ei  Duckinfield  were  portioBS  of 
the  inheritance  of  the  family  of  that  name,  who  resided  here  from 
the  time  of  the  Conquest  till  of  late  years,  .when  the  whole  estate 
became  the  property  of  the  above  Mr.  Astley,  by  his  marriage  widi 
Lady  Duckinfield^  whose  portrait  he  had  been  employed  to  paint 
This  gentleman  made  numerous  improvements  in  the  neighbow- 
hood  of  the  village,  and,  among  others,  put  the  rOtods  into  good 
repair,  built  two  Mone  Bridges  over  the  Tame  for  the  acoommo- 
datipn  of  the  inhabitants,  and  a  handiome'Cuxus  of  hwk  iioiisei^ 
divided  into  two  half  drcks  by  the  road*  He  »lso.  elected  an 
Iron-foundry  upon  the  estate,  which,  fibm  the  n^ny  woikmoi 
employed,  greatly  increased  the  population;  but,  after  the  con- 
sumption of  considerable  sums  in.tfae  attempt  to  estabEsb  it,  was 
at  length  given  up,  and  a  Cotton  fiictoiy  oonstmcted  in  its 
place. 

On  the  eminence  above  the  lodge  is  an  andent  Dissenters^ 
Chape],  built  with  stone,  and  surrounded  by  a  buiying-ground, 
planted  with  firs.  Between  thb  and  the  lodge  is  a  neat  M<m- 
vian  Chapel;  and  adjouing  it,  an  Mten9iv^  niAge  of  buitdiugfi 
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goke  inhttbk«d  Hy  Moravians,  who  exercised  a  variety  of  trades 
and  tocations  here,  in  an  industrious  and  pra»e-wortby  vrtanner; 
but  now  deserted,  through  a  misunderstanding  iivbich  prevailed 
between  their  eommunity  and  Mr.  Astleyy  about  the  renewal  of 
leases  granted  by  the  Duckinfield  family;  The  society  remoted 
from  this  place  to  Fairfield,  in  Lancashire. 

The  township  of  Duckinfiekl  abomids  with  mines  and  quarri^^ 
that  yield  a  considerable  revenue.  Iron  ore  is '  (bund  iil  gtealf 
quantities;  and  the  smelting  of  iron  s^nis  to  have  b^en  carri^ 
on  here  at  a  remote  period,  the  scoriae  of  iron  beii^  mdt  with' 
in  abundance  in  a  iieild  called  Brim  Yorth,  a  |>rovtncibl  pnonnn*' 
dation  for  bajrnt  eafrth.  The  cold  pits  are  froiA  60  to  loi  yardi 
in  depth,  according  to  the  bearing  of  tlile  strata.  The  bofdets  6f 
several  of  the  old  pits  are  planted  with  fir-trees,  which  thrive' 
well,  and  form  small  woods,  that  give'  a  pleasing  appcfiarancetcy 
tfie  aiQacent  country. 

HYDE  CHAPEL,  orOee  Gross,  as  it  is 'now  generally  denomJ-' 
Bated,  is  a  modem  village,  which  obtained  its  primary  name  frOnt 
t  chapel  for  dissenters,  which,  with  a  solitary  house,  were  the 
only  structures  here  till  within  these  f6rty  years.  The  place  now 
fesembles  a  small  town,  and  the  liouses  range  along  each  side  cif 
the  road  for  nearly  a  mile.  Near  it  is  a  new  village  lately  bufltj 
and  called  Red  PumpStreet. 

HYDE  HALL,  the  seat  of  George  Hyde  Chik,  Esq.  a  branch 
of  the  Clarendon  family,  is'  atuated  in  a  ronmhtic  spot,  on  the 
banks  of  a  small  river,  and  surrounded  with  bold  swMlihg'eiVt^ 
nences,  gradually  sloping  fe  the  watei^  edige.  The  hottse  is  ad 
ancient  bridt  edifice,  r^pAired  with  a  plain  front.'  It  contains 
several  good  -  pamtings,  and  among  others,  an  original  whole 
lei^th  of  the  great  EaAl  Clarbni^on.  '  At  a  little  distance 
irom  the  house  is  a  neat  biMge  of  one  arch,  built  a  few  year^ 
since,  for  the  accommodtftioA  of  those  who  frequent  the  valitebl^ 
coal  mines  that  are  woriced  oh  thb  estate,  'which  includes  both 
sidesof  the  river  Tame.  A  weir  on  the  Lancashire  side,  form- 
ed to  supply  a  watA'-engine,  causes  the  river  above  it*  to  assume 
the  appearance  of  a  large  lake,  which,  With  the  cascade  produced 
VoL.n.  S  by 
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by  tiie  MSng  of  the  water  in  a  bjtoad  sheet  to  a  oonsideiibk  dcptlhi 
adds  gjseBli  interetf  to- the  sunroooding  scenery.  The  grounds  «re 
Mcrahly  well  wooded;  and  the  general  character  o£  the  seal  is 
piclmesque  and  cl^iant. 

UARDl&N  HALL  is  now  occupied  as  a  fana-faottse,  Iiut  was 
formerly  the  residence  of  the  Arden  fiuoily,  who  are  descended 
faam  the  Ardens  of  Warwickshire,  and  trace  iheir  origin  to  the 
tune  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  John  Arden,  Esq.  .the  present 
owners,  is  t)ie  ^der,  brother  of  Sir  Pepper  Arden,  who  was  btelj 
qreated.  ^  .peer  .by  the  title  of  Baron  Alvauley»  of  Altanley 
nejuf  the  forest  of  Dehunere.  This  mansion  is  surrounded  by 
^,  njK)aty  aiid  is  composed  of  a  centre  and  two  wings,  buik  in  the 
i^m  .of  the  ktter  H.  Itrstfuids  on  the  bfow  of  a  steep  bill,  and 
u  said  to.  have  been  once  pccfipied  by  the  fiunopis  John  of  Oaunt; 
but  t)ie..date,  1358,  which  a|>pears  on  the  building,'  destroys  the 
validity  of  this  report.  The  ground  floor  of  the  central  part  is 
entirely  one  spacious  room,  with  a  veiy  high  oeilipg,  and  hige 
windows,  yet  supplying  but  little  light;  the  upper  rooms  ai:e  small. 
This  edifice  contains  a  great  number  of  paintings,  but  theif  ,geoeral 
merit  does  not  amount  to  mediocrity.  Many  of  them  were 
brought  hither  from  Uikinton  Hull,  near  Delaniere  Forest,  aftei 
the  marriage  of  Eleanor,  one  of  the  four  daughters  "and  co^ieiies^ 
of  Sir  John  Done,  with  Ralph  Arden,  Esq.,-  The  foUowing  appear 
to  be  the  most  worthy  of  notice* 

Demociitus  and  HeracUtus:  the  Wjfe  Mens*  Oiering:  Quetn 
Eleanor  and  Fair  Bosi^nymd;  the  Gr^an  Daughter:.  P)uto  and 
Cerberus:  the  Burning  of  Troy:  L^rd  Chancellor  Egerton: 
StR  TuoMAS  MoRJt:  Sir  Kbnelm  Digbt:  Sir  John  and 
Laoy  Donr:  the  Lord  Keeper  Coventry;  copied  from 
Johnson,  by  Lupo;  Judob  CLYMqH,.in  his*  robes,  by  jbivens* 
proft:  Duke  Hamilton:  the  £Afii«  of  Warwick:  Oliver 
Cromwell:  Jambs  the  Srconp;  Charles  the  Sbcono: 
and  Mrs.  Lane,  with  the  motto,  Sic,  sic  juvat  ire  sub  umbra. 
This  hdy  was  a  principal  means  of  the  preservation  of  Charles  IL 
after  the  battle  of  Worcester;  and  the  addnss  with  which  she 
managed  his  escape  through  the  midland  counties  to  the  sea,  ap- 
peals 
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p^ars  to  hate  made  a  coiuidarable  iippresaon  on  his  gntkod^ 
Xbe  onguud  of  thq  feUowiiig  (etter  from  Uie  Moni^rch  U  in  tht 
possesaion  of  a  gentlfumn  at  l^anche^ter.  *'  Mrs.  Lamb,  I  baw 
hitherto  deferred  writing  to  you,  iii  (lope  to  he  able  to  send  yoi| 
somewhat  else  besides  a  letter ;  and  I  believe  it  troubles  me  more 
that  I  qKinot  yett  doe  it,  than  it  does  you;  though  I  doe  not  take 
you  to  be  in  4  good  cpiidition  longe  to  expect  if.  The  truth  ia» 
n^y  necessityes  ^r#  gi«ater  than  <»n  be  imagined)  but  I  am  pro* 
mised  they  shall  be  shortlye  supplyed :  if  they  are»  you  shall  b^ 
sive  to  receave  a  share;  for  it  is  impossible  I  can  ever  forgetl  the 
great  debte  I  owe  you,  w*^*  {  hope  I  shirfl  live  to  pay,  in  a  degree 
tbi|t  is  worthy  of  me.  la  the  mean  time,  I  am  s|ire  all  who  love 
me  will  be  kind  to  yoi^  eke  I  ^h^l  nevejr  think  them  so  to  ypur 
nuwt  aff^tionate  fijend 

Aurisy  Nov.  23,  l€&i.  Chables  Rex." 

STOCKPORT 

Was  «  haroojp  under  the  andent  Earls  of  Chester ;  but  the 
time  when  that  honor  was  ooeferned  on  it  has  occasioned  mueh 
argument,  and  various  have  been  the  opinions  of  antiquaries  on 
that  contested  point.  The  bte  Rev.  John  Watson,  who^ bestowed 
c^naider^Ue  attention  on  tbjs  subject,  has  observed  in  his  Me? 
moirs  of  the  ancient  Earls  of  Warren  and  Surrey,  that  **  if  the 
gfoeval  reason  can  he  discovered  why  the  Eerls  of  Chester  created 
Barons  at  all,  or  rather,  if  it  can  be  found  out  why  Stockport  m 
pifticular  was  made  a  barony,  then  possibly  it  may  be  known 
whether  it  ought  to  be  recorded  among  the  ancient  baronies  or 
001.**  In  pursuing  these  enquiries,  the  ingenious  writer  has  pro- 
ceeded nearly  in  the  followitig  words,  which  illustrate  the  antiqui^ 
of  the  town,  as  well  as  the  arigm  of  the  barony. 

**  After  William  tl>e  Conqueror  thought  himself  firmly  esta^ . 
blisbed  on  his  throne,  lie  bestowed  many  provinces  and  counties 
of  this  realm  on  the  great  baions  who  assisted  him.     These 
strengthened  the  counties  respectively  aUotted  to  them,   in  the 
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mode  that  seemed  best  adapted  to  secure  their  possessions  from 
the  incursions  of  their  neighbours.  The  Counties  P^tine  (as 
they  have  sbce  been  called)  were  judged  to  be  in  greater  danger 
than  the  others,  and  greater  attentioif  was  therefore  paid  to  their 
defence.  I1ius,  in  the  adjoining  county  palatine  of  Lancaster, 
Roger  Pictavensisy  the  Earl,  caused  his  whole  jurisdiction  to  be 
surrounded  with  a  chain  of  forts;  some  of  which  I  shall  mention, 
as  their  situations  are  immediately  connected  with  the  illustration 
of  my  subject. 

'<  One  of  these  forts  was  at  Widnes,  where  a  baron  was  station* 
ed  to  protect  ttiat  part  of  Lancashire  from  the  incursions  of  the 
Cheshire  people;  and  as  the  jealousy  was  mutual,  opposite  to 
this,  on  the  Cheshhv  side,  was  Haultpn  Castle :  and  Nigel,  or 
rather  William,  son  of  Nigel,  was  fixed  there  with  the  same  title, 
and  stationed  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  guard  the  countiy  from  any 
surprise,  either  from  Warrington,  another  Lancashire  barony,  or 
Runcorn  Ferry.  The  next  barony  on  the  Lancashire  nde,  above 
Warrington,  was  Newton^  erected  as  well  to  strengthen  the  former, 
as  to  oppose  any  passage  out  of  Cheshire  over  the  river  Mersey  at 
Hallingreeo  Ferry ;  and  lest  from  this  station,  and  over  this  ferry, 
danaage  should  be  done  to  the  inhabitants  of  Cheshire,  the  Earl  of 
Chester  made  Hamo  de  Masci  another  of  his  Barons,  and  placed 
him  opposite  to  the  above,  lit  J^unham,  Anotlier  barony  of  the 
Lancashire  palatine  was  Manchester^  erected  as  a  guard  ou  one 
side  against  any  incursion  fr6m  Stretford,  and  on  the  other,  agaiiist 
the  military  station'  which  appears  to  have  been  in  veiy  early 
times  at  Stockport.  Now  as  all  the  above  Lancashire  Baroos 
were  made  in  the  reign  of  the  Conqueror  by  Roger  Pictavensis, 
it  seems  to  follow  that  the  barony  of  Stockport  is  as  old  as  the 
rest  withm  the  county  of  Chester;  for  why  should  every  other 
Lancashire  barony  be  guarded  against,  which  lay  opposite  to  Cbes- 
ter,  and  not  that  at  Manchester?  If  such  an  opening  into  the 
county  was  permitted  to  remam  tmguarded,  the  other  establisli- 
ments  must  have  been  useless. 

*^  When  the  castle  at  Stockport  was  first  erected  b  uncertain ; 
but  the  site  on  whkh  it  stood  bns  the  name  of  Castle-Yard  to 

this 
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this  day.  That  there  are  do  records  to  determine  its  origin,  if 
a  proof  of  its  antiquity.  If  the  hints  given  by  Mr.  Whitakev 
are  well  founded,  it  is  autique  indeed.  **  The  town  of  Stock* 
port,''  says  thb  gentleman,  <<  appears  evidently  the  one  common 
centre  to  three  or  four  very  variously  directed  roads  of  the  Ro« 
mans.  The  High-Street  advances  to  it  from  Manchester;  and 
tbe  Pepper-Street  hastens  to  it  from  Hanford ;  and  in  the  parish 
of  AshetoD,  and  near  the  foot  of  Staley  Bridge,  is  a  third  road, 
commonly  denominated  Staley  Street  for  a  mile  together,  the 
main  line  of  which  lies  pointing  clearly  from  Castle- Shaw  io 
Stockport.  These  are  sure  signatures  of  a  Roman  station.  This 
must  have  been  fixed  upon  the  site  of  the  castle,  and  was  the 
area  of  the  Castle  Hill  at  Stockport,  That  is  exactly  such  a 
site  as  the  Romans  must  have  instantly  selected  for  such  a  sta* 
tioo ;  that  is  a  small  area,  detached  from  the  level  ground  of 
tbe  Market-place,  and  connected  with  it  only  by  an  isthmus. 
Tbe  area  must  have  been  the  actual  site  of  the  castle  in  the  ear- 
liest period  of  the  Saxon  residence  among  us;  as  the  castle  must 
bave  originally  communicated  its  name  to  the  town,  and  as  both 
were  denominated  Stockport,  because  the  former  was  a  port  or 
castle  in  a  wood.  The  area  is  about  half  a  statute  acre  in  ex* 
tent;  the  site  is  still  incomparably  strong  in  itself,  and  the  posi- 
tion is  happily  fitted  for  the  ford.  The  station  must  have  had 
a  steep  of  100  or  120  yards  upon  three  sides  of  it;  and  niust 
bave  been  guarded  by  a  foss  across  the  isthmus.  The  Roman 
road  from  East  Chesliire  nmst  have  been  effectually  commanded 
by  it ;  being  obliged,  hy  the  circling  current  of  the  Mersey,  to  ap* 
proach  very  near  to  the  castle;  and  being  evinced,  by  the  remain- 
ing steepness  of  the  neighbouring  banks,  to  have  actually  ascended 
tbe  brow  in  a  hollow  immediately  below  the  eastern  side  of 
it.' 

'^  More  might  be  urged  in  proof  of  there  being  a  castrittm  in 
Stockport  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  if  the  point  was  not  already 
suflicieutly  established  :  and  that  a  fortress  was  maintained  here 
in  the  Saxon  times,  the  very  name  of  tlie  place  demonstrates  : 
and|  besides  its  siguification,  as  given  by  Mr.  Whitaker,  StoCf  or 

$3  •       Stoker 
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Stokc'portt  may  likewue  signiiy  a  wooden  castle;  Stoke  Caille 
in  Norfolk  being  ioterpreted,  in  Spelraan*6  Icema,  by  Capella 
Idgnea :  or  Stoke  may  also  mean  a  place  or  settlement  in  general; 
as,  Stokc'Ckrey,  where  the  Curries  lived ;  IVood  stock,  the  Woody* 
place;  so  also  Stake-port^  tbe  Place  of  the  Castle^  But  wkidi 
€ver  of  these  derivations  is  correct,  it  plainly  has  a  reference  to 
the  Saxon  times,  and  is  oonfirraed  by  the  very  current  tradition, 
that  tbe  Danes  were  repulsed  here,  and  great  nuniben  of  theoi 
slam.  This  Nichols  has  thus  expressed  in  his  book  *'  De  liUtrU 
inotfUU  :** 

Fama  refert,  Danos  ubi  nunc  Stopporta  locstur, 

AfFectos  olim  clade  fuine  gravi : 
Inde  urbi  nomcn,  praedonum  iocursibuf  obex 

Qood  datus,  hie  Anglit  sU  quoquc  para  talus.* 

<'  This  etymology  is  wrong,  because  the  name  was  nc9  very 
anciently  written  Stopport;  but  tbe  tradition  is  probably  right ; 
lor  the  field  below  the  castle,  called  the  Park,  is  fuller  of  human 
bones,  to  a  larger  extent,  than  would  be  necessary  for  th^  buiial- 
ground  of  the  garrison.  Stopport  was  probably  a  corruption 
from  Stoke-portf  as  some  centuries  ago  it  was  almost  uoifoilnly 
written.  In  the  year  1173,  the  castle  was  possessed  by  Gcoffiey 
de  Constantine;  but  whether  be  held  it  in  his  own  right,  or  of  the 
Baron  of  Stockport^  or  even  agamst  him,  by  order  of  the  Earl  of 
Chester,  is  unknown. 

**  Li  a  mannscript  written  by  the  late  Dr.  Williainson^  the 
barony  of  Stockport  is  supposed  to  have  belonged  originally  to 
Ranulph  the  Daptfer^  whose  name  is  conjectured  to  have  been 
Spencer,  (anciently  Le  Despencer,)  and  whose  family  growii^ 
mto  great  wealth  and  favor  with  the  Kings  of  England,  sold  it  to 
Robert  de  Stockport  about  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third,  befoltB 
whose  time  there  is  little  or  no  mention  of  this  ftnuLj.    Now,  if 

our 

*  In  ages  past  the  place  where  Stopport  stands 
Mark'd  the  repulse  of  hostile  Danish  bands  ; 
And  thence,  according  to  the  voice  of  Fame, 
Tbe  Angles  safely  gain'd ;  tbe  town  iu  oaxne. 
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autboi^s  suppodtions  are  right,  this  biiony  is  as  aaeicnt  at 
the  rest;  for  Ranulph  was  Dapifer  io  tlw  time  of  Hugii  Lupus  % 
and  if  it  was  true,  tint  iht  barooy  was  purobased  of  kim  by 
Robert  de  Stockport,  it  nust  have  been  very  near  this  period  i 
tlKMigh  tbe  particular  time  of  this  fainily's  obtaining  the  honor  is 
not  to  be  determined."  The  charter  bestowed  upon  this  town  by 
Sir  Robert  de  Stockport,  Kot.  and  by  which  it  was  constituted  a 
Irce  borough,  was  certainly  not  granted  till  the  reign  of  Henry 
Mr  Third;  but  a  deed,  printed  in  the  MontLsticony  renders  it 
evident,  tbat  Robert  de  Stockport  was  m  power  in  the  latter  eMt 
of  the  reign  of  Richard  the  First.  Besides  many  odier  privfleges 
griBled  to  the  Burgesses  by  the  charter,  a  perch  and  an  (Scre  of 
loBd  was  bestowed  on  each  of  them,  subject  only  to  the  annual 
IMtynMot  cf  one  shilUng.  The  barony  became  the  propetty  of 
the  Warrcm  femily,  by  the  marriage  of  Sir  Edward  de  Warren, 
Kst  with  Cicely,  fifth  in  descent  from  the  first  Robert  de  Stock- 
poit  of  whom  we  have  any  records,  and  it  has  descended  in  untfr* 
tenvpted  auocessioo  thiou|^  the  Warrens  to  the  present  time.  No 
part  of  Uie  ancient  castle  is  remaining;  its  s^  is  occi^ied  l^ a 
cscnlar  building,  with  battlements  and  embrasures,  erected  by  tlie 
late  Sir  Geoige  Warren,  and  intended  for  a  balcber's  shambles. 
This  i^aa  not  succeeding,  it  was  employed  as  a  cotton  factory, 
sAer  remaining  onoccupied  for  many  years;  and  has  lately  been 
eoBverted  iato  a  number  of  shops,  for  the  sale  of  muslin  goods  ma- 
miiactiired  m  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  and  is  now  denoiiti-'' 
anted  Hie  Muslin  Hall. 

The  spot  on  which  diis  town  is  built  is  very  irregular.  The 
Parish-Church  and  Market-place  are  situated  on  the  summit 
of  a  hill,  affording  a  level  of  considerable  extent.  The  ground 
consbts  of  a  solid  rock  of  soft  free-stone,  with  an  extremely 
steep  descent  on  the  north  towards  the  Mersey,  but  easy  of 
access  on  the  other  sides.  Part  of  the  northern  aspect  is  per- 
pendicular- for  a  height  equal  to  that  of  the  houses,  of  which  a 
mw  encircles  the  base  of  the  hQl,  having  their  backs  to  it,  and 
caneeaUng  it  (rem  the  view  of  passengers.  Some  of  these  houses 
have  apartment^  hollowed  out  of  the  rock;  and  the  appearance 
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of  the  whole,  when  cfesely  sunr^d,  is  veiy  nogular.  An  upper* ' 
row  of  houses  od  the  summit  of  the  rook  completely  edcireles  the* 
Mfurlu^[rface,  which  is  spacious  and  oonvenieot.  From  this  cen> 
tnd  part,  the  town  branches  off  in  different  directions,  and,  bj 
the  late  increase  of  building,  has  eiLtended  on  eveiy  side  ioto  the 
country. 

The  places  of  religious  worship  at  Stockport  are  tlie  two 

Churches  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Peter ;  a  Calvinist  Chapel,  and  fire 

meeting-houses;  two  for  Presbyterians,  two  for  Methodists,  asd 

one  for  Quakers.     St.  Marys,   which  is  the  most aDcient»  is  9 

spacions  structure,  consisting  of  a  nave,  chancel,  and  side  aialea. 

Neither  the  date  of  this  building,  nor  the  name  of  the  fooodcr, 

are  kQOwn<;  but,  from  the  style  of  the  architecture  of  some  pmt 

of  the  boiiy  of  the  Church,  it  was  apparently  erected  abost  tiie 

fourteenth  centuiy.    It  is  built  with  a  soft  red  freestone,  whieii, 

by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,   is  so  worn,   that  it  has  beca 

htely  found  necessary  to  carry  up  an  additional  row  of  stone  tor 

support  the  steeple,   which  was  rebuilt  between  the  years  1^13 

and  1616,  at  the  expense  of  the  parishioners.    The  whole  length 

of  the  Church  is  about  160  feet.    On  the  north  skle  is  a  Chapel, 

or  Omtory,  belonging  to  the  Leghs  of  Lyme;  and  on  the  opposite 

side  another,   whkh  bebngs  jointly  to  the  Ardcns  of  Stockport, 

(who  formerly  resided  at  Harden  Hkll,)  and  the  Davenports  of 

BrambalL    In  a  small  building,  called  Marple  Chapel,  adjoining 

to  the  sooth  side  oi  the  chancel,  b  an  ancient  tomb,  placed  over 

Richard  de  Vernon,  supposed  to  have  been  rector  of  Stockport  m 

the  reign  of  Edward  the  Second  ;  with  the  following  inaciipdoo, 

remaining  in  1779 : 

Thb  Church  has  jurisdiction  over  four  Chapels  of  Ease ;  and 
the  value  of  the  living  has  beeu  so  greatly  increased  by  the  ioH 
provements  made  u  the  town  and  its  vicinity,  that  it  is  generalty 
reputed  to  be  worth  at  least  15001.  per  annum.  The  Paraoa- 
age-house  is  a  hauckoiQe  and  spacious  edifice,   situated  on.  an 
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nnir  the  chaith,  ind  overlookiog  im  extensive  tract  of 
eounti^.  St*  Peter's  Ckurdi  is  a  modern  building,  erected 
at  tbe  cha^  of  WilKam  Wr^t,  Esq.  and  consecrated  in  the 
jear  1768*  The  anninl  value  of  tiie  endowment,  including  the 
leuts  of  the  pews,  is  SOOl.  Both  churches  are  inrnished  with 
oigans. 

Od  the  eastern  side  of  the  charch-yard  are  six  Alms-houses, 
elected  about  the  year  1685,  by  an  ancestor  of  the  late  Sir  George 
Warren,  for  six  poor  men,  mhabitants  of  the  town,  and  endowed 
vriHi  twenty  shillings  and  three  horse  loads  of  coals  annually  for 
caqh  person.  Humphrey  Warren,  who  died  about  the  middle  of 
the  hist  century,  increased  the  yearly  allowance  by  an  additional 
five  shOAings  to  each  man. 

The  education  of  children  is  in  a  certab  degree  provided  for' 
m  this  town  by  a  free  Grammar-school,  founded  in  the  year 
1487,  in  pursuanee  of  tbe  will  of  Edmund  Shaw,  citiaen  and 
iddennan  of  London,  and  endowed  with  101.  per  annum  for  a- 
suster^t  salary,  which  has  since  been  increased  to  351.  The 
dauae  of  the  will  in  which  thb  uistitution  originates,  is  singular ; 
k  runs  ftus : 

**  Avo  I  will  that  the  othtr  Jionest  Prieit  be  a  diKreet  Man,  ind  cuiming 
ia  GranmBr,  and  be  of  cunning  to  teach  Grammar;  and  will  that  heaing 
Mass,  and  say  his  other  Divine  Service  in  thp  Parish  Qharch  of  Stockport,  ia 
the  Coanty  of  ChesUr,  ^t  snch  an  Altar  there  as  shall  be  thought  convenient 
for  him,  and  to  pray  specially  for  my  Soule.  That  the  same  cunning  Priest 
ttach  Grammar  continually  in  the  same  Towne  of  Stockport,  as  long  he  shall 
CQOtinae  there  in  the  same  Service.  And  that  he  freely,  without  any  Wages 
or  Salary  taking  of  any  Person,  except  only  my  Salary  hereafter  specified* 
shall  teach  all  manner  of  Persons'  Children,  and  others,  that  will  come  to  hui| 
to  leara,  as  well  of  the  said  Towne  of  Stockport,  as  of  other  Towns  there-. 
abooU,  the  Scyence  of  Grammar  as  free  as  lyeih  in  him  to  do,  after  their  Ca« 
pabiUties  that  God  will  give  them,  &c." 

The  benefactions  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  have  chiefly  con- 
sisted of  sums  from  201.  to  6001.  bequeathed  to  be  placeci  out  at 
interest,  and  the  produce  annually  applied ;  part  of  it  was  appro- 
priated by  the  donors  to  the  apprenticuig  of  poor  boys.    In 
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tbe  year  X7S7,  •  Dtspenaary,  for  the  benefit  of  the  nek  poor,  was 
httilt  ky  .piiUic  subfldipdony  and  nine  ferer  wards  ware  attacbad 
to  it  ip  ;i799*  Thbiiustitation.hat  pioined  extiemaly  serrioeable; 
for,  by  tbe  last  amuial  report,  it  appearslhat  lliO  paiaenti  warn 
adrnitt^  in  tbe  ooarse  of  the  pneoeding  ytsir* 

This  town  is  indebted  for  its  consequence  to  its  numerous  oMh 
nufiictures :  tbe  progress  of  its  trade  has  been  thus  delineated  by 
Aikio.    **  In  Stodcport  were  erected  some  of  the  first  mills^r  wind^ 
Bg  and  tiirowing  silk,-  on  a  plan  procured  ftoni  Italy.   The  peiaoas 
concerned  ia  tbe  silk  factories  were  reckoned  the  principal  peopla 
■I  the  place  ;    but,  on  tbe  decline  of  this  trade,  the  machiaeiy 
was  applied  to  cotton  ipiamng^  and  the  difierent  brsnches  of  tha 
cotton  manufacture  are  now  tbe  chief  staple  of  the  Iowa.    The 
people  of  Stockport  first  engaged  in  the  spinaiag  of  reeled  wei^, 
then  in  weaTing  checks,  and  lastly  m  fustians;  and  Ihcy  wtn m 
iqgenious  as .  to  attempt  muslins^  which  were  introduocd  at  the 
time  of  tbe  invention  of  the  msfhlMfn  catted  mules,  whaichy  tha 
thread  was  drawn  finer,  and  apun  softer,  than  that  of  the  \ 
The  manufacturers  bet?e,  with  this  adtantage,  pnodiioed  a  i 
of  flowered  muslin  with  borders,  for  aprons  and  handkeidue&»  hy 
casting  a  coarse  shoot  for  the  figures,  and  neatly  trimming  of  tbe 
float,  before  bieachiog,  with  scinais,  so  that  the  figure  was  a 
good  imitation  of  needle-work.    The  cotton  trade  of  Stockport 
is  now  so  considerable,  that,  besides  a  large  number  of  cotton 
spinning  shops,  here  are  twenty-three  spacious  cottmi  factories, 
some  of  them  worked  by  steam-engines.    Tbe  making  of  hats  is 
likewise  a  considerable  branch  of  employmcot.    Weaving  fustians 
has  estended  from  hence  over  Ctieadle,  Galley,  and  Nortbendoo, 
where  a  few  diecks  or  furnitures  had  been  woven  before.^    Tbe 
removal    of  articles  of  traffic  has  been  much  facilitated  by  a 
new  navigable  canal  from  this  town  to  Manchester,  which  join^ 
ing  with   the  Duke   of  Bridgewater's  canal  at  the  latter  phice, 
communkates  with  the  Mersey,   Dee,    Ribble,  Ouse,  Derwent, 
Trent,  Severn,  Huraber,  Avon,  Thames,  and  many  other  rivers 
With  the  extension  of  the  trade  of  Stockport,  its  papulatkM  has 
also  increased ;  and  the  present  number  of  inhabitants^  including 
those  of  the  village  of  Ueaton-Norrisy  in  Lancashire,  and  Port- 
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woody  withio  Bciimingtoo^  in  Chesbil^,  whkh  in  oommott  icce^ 
bition  are  always  reg;arded  as  parts  of  the  town,  being  ^ntf 
separated  from  it  by  tiie  river  Mersey,  is  19,488 ;  a  total  ooo* 
siderably  greater  than  returned  from  any  other  part  of  the  county. 
Hie  population  of  Stockport  only  is  stated  in  the  late  enumera'* 
tioa  at  14,830;  of  these  6983  are  males  and  7847  femaltes. 
The  greatest  increase  within  any  ten  years  of  the  last  century 
WHS  between  1790  and  1800,  during  which  time  the  number  of 
baptisms  regbtered  in  the  parish  books  varied  from  318  to  564, 
and  of  deaths,  from  S&f  to  656 ;  and  these  numbers,  it  is  sup- 
posed, would  have  been  much  greater,  if  the  births  and  burials  of 
ail  the  inhabitants  had  been  recorded ;  but^  on  account  of  the 
extent  of  Stockport,  which  comprises  fourteen  townships,  and  some 
of  them  lying  in  the  vicinity  of  other  churches,  many  of  its  inha« 
bitants  are  christened  aad  buried  out  of  the  parish.  The  number 
of  inhabited  houses  is  4826^  The  streets  ate  irregalar,  and  some 
of  Ihem  so  veiy  steep,  that  loaded  carts  arc  obliged  to  be  checked 
ID  going  down,  by  three  or  four  horses. 

The  more  ancient  part  of  Stockpurt  is  supplied  with  water 
ftom  open  springs,  rising  in  Barn-Fields,  which  are  much  higher 
than  the  Market-f^ce.  Tlie  water  is  coUeded  into  a  tesexvoir 
behind  St.  Peter's  Church,  and  thence  couveyed  by  pipes  to 
ififlferent  parta  of  the  town.  A  spring  of  mineral  water,  ap))ear« 
iDg  to  flow  iron  a  coal  mine,  or  bed  of  iron-stone,  was  sojne 
jears  since  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  tor  a  time, 
frequented  by  great  numbers  of  people,  who  used  it  as  a  cure  for. 
weak  eyes,  and  other  disorders;  bat  an  ill-touiided  prejudice 
baviBg  been  conceived  against  it,  as  occasioning  the  jaundice,  it 
was  as  quickly  deserted  and  reviled,  as  it  had  been  before  visited 
and  esteemed. 

The  police  of  Stockport  is  conducted  by  two  resident  Magii*. 
tiHtea  ;  two  Constables^  four  Churchwardens,  who,  by  virtue  of 
certain  privileges  bestowed  by  the  Barons  of  Stockport,  are. 
always  the  owners  of  Lyme  Hali,  Harden  Hall,  Bramball  Hell* 
aod  Portwood  liaii  estates;  and  three  Overseers  of  the  poor. 
Tbe  present   magistrates  are   the    Rev.    Charles  Prescot,    and 
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Holland  WatBon,  Esq.  who  is  also  Major  of  the  Stockport 
Volaoteer  Corps,  which  consists  of  249  men,  including  officers^ 
A  remarkable  accident  befel  one  of  the  privates  of  this  corps, 
flamed  Enoch  Hill,  who  was  killed  on  the  Exercise  Ground  by 
the  bursting  of  his  rear-rank  man's  piece,  a  splinter  of  which  pe* 
neCrated  his  heart.  A  monument  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance 
of  this  singular  calamity  was  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  corps, 
and  inscribed  a^  follows: 

Beneath  are  interred  tl^  Remains  of  Enoch  Hill,  a  Private  in  the  Stock* 
TORT  VoLUNTESiia,  who,  Oil  the  sist  of  February,  1799,  and  in  the  36(11 
Year  of  his  Age,  was  killed. in  the  Ranks  by  the  bursting  of  a  Musket. 

If  crown'd  M'ith  glory  on  the  hostile  plain, 
Sinks  the  brave  Hero,  for  this  country  slain  ; 
On  this  plain  grave  let  honoring  tears  be  shed, 
For  know  its  tenant  for  his  country  bled  : 
Yet,  nor  in  land*  remote,  nor  with  the  foe 
Contending,  felt  he  Death's  resistless  blow  ; 
But  from  the  hope  of  Victory  far  apart, 
At  home,  a  shattered  Musket  pierc'd  his  heart. 

The  privilege  of  holding  a  market  at  Stockport,  was  granted 
to  Robert  de  Stokeport,  by  Edward,  Earl  of  Chester,  son  of 
Henry  the  Third,  in  the  year  1260.  Great  quantities  of  com, 
oatmeal,  and  cheese,  are  sold  at  it ;  for  the  latter  article,  it  is 
considered  as  the  best  maritet  in  the  county.  In  this  town,  and 
its  vicinity,  are  several  bridges.  The  oldest,  called  the  Lanca- 
shire Bridge,  crosses  the  Mersey  on  the  Manchester  road,  and 
stands  very  high  above  the  water,  having  each  end  built  npon 
Fock*  Tlie  Mersey,  iu  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  is  partita- 
larly  subject  to  sudden  and  violent  swells,  by  one  ^f  which,  on 
the  SSth  of  August,  1798,  the  noble  structure  called  the  New 
Bridge  was  carried  away,  and  has  not  yet  been  rebuilt.  This 
brfdge  consisted  of  a  single  arch,  210  feet  in  width,  and  abont 
32  feet  high.  Near  the  old  bridge  is  the  very  ancient  town  resi- 
dence of  the  Ardens.  This  mansion  is  only  wood  and  plaister,  but 
being  preserved  in  good  repair,  has  a  venerable  appt^arance.    It 
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contains,,  among  o&er  paintings^  a  series  of  fiiU  length  porlraits - 
of  the  Earls  of  Chester  ;  and  also  the  figures  of  all  the  ancient 
Barons,  excepting  Venahles  of  Kinderton.  These  are  on  horseback, 
and  are  arrayed  in  complete  armour,  bearing  their  respective  arms 
on  their  shields.  Their  value  arises  from  their  rarity,  more  than 
from  any  merit  they  possess  as  paintings.  Between  Stockport  and 
the  foundation  of  the  New  Bridge,  a  very  extensive  cotton  faclorjr 
has  been  erected,  the  water  for. which  is  conveyed  from  the  Mer- 
s^  by  the  means  of>a  subterraneoua  tunnel. 

ALTRINGHAM 

Is  a  small,  but  very  neat  town,  situated  near  the  course  of  the 
Duke  of  Bridgewater's  canal,  about  eight  miles  from  Itfanches- 
ter.  Its  government  is  vested  in  a  Mayor ;  and  it  has  a  guild 
mcrcatory  for  free  traffic,  granted  by  the  charter  of  Hamon  de 
Massie,  Lord  of  Dunham  Massey,  about  the  year  12^0 ;  yet  its 
trade  is  at  present  but  inconsiderable.  The  number  of  inhabi- 
tants is  about  1100.  It  has  been  observed  as  a  singularity,  that 
this  town  has  neither  church  nor  chapel ;  its  residents  bring 
obliged  to  go  to  the  neighbouring  church  of  Bowden  for  tho  ce- 
lebration pf  religious  worship.  This  town  formerly  received 
much  benefit  from  the  worsted  trdde ;  the  spinning  of  combecf 
worsted  prevailed  throughout  the  district,  the  wool  being  de-' 
livered  out  at  Manchester  to  the  people  who  attended  the  mar- 
ket,  and  the  worsted  yam  sold  to  the  small-ware  manufacturers ; 
but  the  mtroduction  of  Irish  worsted  ruined  the  business.  Some 
stuffs  for  home  wear,  are,  however,  still  made  from  the  wool  spun 
by  <he  cottagers* 

DUNHAM  MASSEY,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  StamfbiA  Whose, 
father  obtained  it  by  his  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  the  Saii  of- 
Warrington  about  50  yeaito  since,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
residences  in  Cheshire.  The  mansion  is  spacious,  comfiosed  witb. 
britk,  and  of  a  quadrangular  form,  with  a  court  in  the  centre. 
U  oontahn  many,  fi^mily  pictures,  but  few  or  none  of  them  of 
superior  beauty.    The  paik,  in  the  midst  -  of  which  it  is  seated,: 
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is  tery  exfeosm^  uml  full  of  fine  timbcn  Some  of  tht  oaks  ave 
of  €xtr2orrlinary  inagnitiifle ;  and  on  their  tops  is  a  Heroary, 
where  many  herons  associate,  and  build  in  society  like  rooks. 
Round  the  house  are  Tarious  masses  and  clumps  of  trees,  whose 
dark  imagery  being  reflected  in  the  water,  by  which  they  are 
partially  environed,  gines  a  b<Miity  and  iuteiest  to  the  landst^Mi, 
that  is  peculiarly  agreeable  lo  the  admirer  of  Nature's  sccaery. 
The  views  are  many  of  them  picturesque,  and  some  grand.  The 
grounds  near  the  house  are  disposed  into  shrubberies,  flower  beda^ 
and  various  other  specimens  of  ornamental  gardening.  In  the 
park  are  some  Barrows;  and  urns,  and  other  antique  remains,  have 
been  found  here. 

TATTON  HALL,  at  a  small  distance  from  Koutsford,  is  the 
new  built  mansion  of  W.  Egerton,  Esq,  Tiie  building  is  situated 
in  the  midst  of  a  park,  containing  nearly  2d00  acres  of  arable 
and  pasture  land.  It  stands  on  an  elevated  spot  of  ground,  from 
the  front  of  which  a  lawn  gradually  declines  to  the  level  of  Tattoo* 
inere,  a  fine  piece  of  water,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  house* 
The  view  beyond  the  mere,  after  including  a  variety  of  hiterme- 
diate  objects,  is  terminated  by  Aiderley-edge,  and  the  distant  hills 
which  divide  Cheshire  from  the  neighbouring  counties.  The  do- 
signs  for  the  house  were  given  by  Mr.  Wyatt,  and  are  conceived  in 
a  style  of  elegant  simplicity,  but  only  part  of  the  edifice  is  yet 
finished.  The  gardens  are  extensive ;  and  the  puiery  is  remark- 
ably  spaciousy  and  well  constructed* 

KNUTSFORD 

Is  a  neat  town,  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  bomD  rivnkt^ 
ealled  upper  and  lower,  and  supposed,  by  some  writers,  to  hive 
derived  its  present  appelhtion  from  King  Camite^  or  Kma^  who 
is  said  to  have  passed  with  his  army  at  the  ford  here,  and  gtined 
m  vktory  in  the  adjacent  fields.  After  the  Conquest,  it  became 
part  of  the  Barony  of  Halton  ;  but  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
First,  was  possessed  by  William  deTabdeigh.  The  lordship  is 
now  possessed  by  the  Duke  of  Bridgewatcr. 
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lials  for  tbe  illustration  of  the  history  of  his  favorite  county. 
P^rt  of  the  ancient  family  residence  stUl  remains ;  and  from  its 
peculiar  situation^  picturesque  appearance,  and  venerable  cha- 
lacter,  becomes  highly  interesting.  It  is  seated  in  a  low  at- 
questered  spot,  on  a  small  island,  and  surrounded  with  a  fine 
lake.  Near  to  the  house  is  a  small  chapel,  where  divine  ser- 
vice is  weekly  performed.  The  family  burying-place  is  at  Great 
Budworth,  where  is  an  inscription,  commemorative  of  Sir  Peter 
Leycester.  Hie  present  possessor  of  the  estate  is  Sir  John  Fie* 
ming  Leycester,  whose  father  employed  Mr.  Carr,  the  archi- 
tect, to  build  the  present  mansion,  which  is  a  laiige  and  handsome 
ediiice,  of  the  Doric  order,  composed  of  brick  and  stone.  The 
columns  which  snstam  the  portico  are  of  very  large  proportioiis, 
each  only  consisting  of  a  single  block.  The  mterior  of  the  house 
contains  some  good  pictures  by  ancient  and  modem  masters,  par- 
ticuhiriy  the  portraits  of  LoBD  and  Lady  Byron,  by  Vandyck. 
The  stables  are  very  neat  and  convenient^  and  are  disposed  in  a 
quadrangular  form,  having  a  spacious  riding-house  in  the  centre^ 
and  suitable  ofikes.  The  grounds  ate  <Nmamented  by  an  cxtensrre 
sheet  of  ivat^r. 

LYMM  is  a  pleasant  village,  where  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater's 
Canal  is  carried  to  a  greikt  height  over  a  stream  forming  a  mSI- 
4am,  and  turning  a  mill  for  slitting  of  iron,  and  flattening  it  into 
hoops  for  the  coopers^  use.  The  vQlage  contams  several  good 
houses:  the  situation  of  the  parsonage  is  peculiarly  admired ;  it 
stands  on  an  eminence,  which  commands  a  fine  prospect  of  a  deep 
and  romantic  valley.  At  Lymm  is  an  ancient  cross,  ornamented 
with  niches  and  tracery. 

THELWALL,  now  an  obscure  iud  small  vfflage,  was  anciently 
a  considerable  town,  founded  by  Edwaid  the  E3der  m  the  year 
920.  Its  name  was  derived  horn  the  Saxon  Word  THell,  indi* 
cative  of  the  stumps  and  trunks  of  trees  with  which  it  was  ori- 
ginally environed;  and  wall,  a  term  still  made  use  of  to  signify 
a  fence,  without  particular  reference  to  the  materials  that  com* 
pose  it. 

WINNINQTON 
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WINNIN6TON  HALL,  the  residence  of  Lord  Penrhyn,  is  a 
beaurifu],  sequestered  seat,  io  a  fertile  and  pleasant  valley  near  the 
banks  of  the  river  Weaver.  In  the  |)ark  is  a  magnificent  poultry** 
house,  where  the  most  rare  and  curious  fowls  are  kept. 


NORTHWICH 

Is  a  large  and  ancient  town,  near  the  conflux  of  the  river 
Dane  with  the  Weaver.  The  streets  are  irregular,  and  badly 
payed  ;  and  many  of  the  bouses  are  of  considerable  antiquity* 
The  church  is  spacious,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  peculiarity  of 
its  choir,  which  is  semicircular :  the  roof  of  the  nave  is  adorn- 
ed with  numerous  figures  of  wicker  baskets,  of  a  simihr  shape 
to  those  whidi  are  used  in  the  process  of  salt-making.  Here  is 
a  wel^-eudowed  free  Grammar  School,  *  founded  by  Mr.  John 
Dayns,  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  London.  From  its  central  situa^ 
tion,  and  the  circumstance  of  its  being  surrounded  with  gen- 
tlemen's seats,  this  town  has  become  a  place  of  considerable  re< 
sort  for  the  transaction  of  publk  and  other  business.  It  has  two 
annual  fairs,  which  of  late  years  have  been  much  frequented, 
and  thus  been  the  source  of  great  emolument  to  the  inhabi- 
tants; the  lower  chisses  of  whom  are  chiefly  employed  in  the 
salt  trade,  and  in  a  cotton  factory  established  but  a  few  years 
smce. 

Salt  is  manufactured  on  an  extensive  scale,  at  several  places 
ia  this  county ;  but  the  principal  part  of  the  trade  is  now  con- 
centrated in  the  neighbourhood  of  Northwich.  Here  the  salt 
is  made  from  brine  springs,  and  also  from  the  natural  rock.  The 
latter  peculiarity,  and  the  advantageous  situation  of  the  town 
on  the  banks  of  the  Weaver,  on  the  great  road  from  Chester  tp 
Manchester,  and  its  contiguity  to  the  Grand  Trunk  Canal, 
which  has  opened  a  source  of  cheap  communication  with  so 
many  parts  of  England,  have  all  concurred  to  render  North- 
wich pre-eminent  for  its  salt  trade.  The  vast  importance  of  this 
invaluable  antiseptic  in  the  preservation  of  animal  food,  whe- 
ther employed   in  domestic  economy,    preserved  in   magazines, 
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exported  in(o  distant  coimtries,  or  stowed  on  sliifhboard  for  the 
service  of  the  mariner,  most  render  a  few  particulars  of  its  history 
interesting. 

Naturalists  observing  the  variety  of  forms  wliich  salt  assumes, 
have  classed  it  under  the  heads  of  rock  or  fossil  salt,  sea  salt, 
and  brine  or  fountain  salt.  These  several  kinds  of  comnioa 
salt  only  ditfer  from  each  other  in  their  external  form  and  ap- 
pearance, or  in  such  accidental  pro|)erties  as  they  derive  from 
the  heterogeneous  substances  with  which  they  are  mixed ;  but 
when  pure,  tlieir  qualities  are  similar.  Mr.  Kirwan,  in  his  Geo- 
logical Essays,  af^er  narrating  a  variety  of  curious  particulars 
relative  to  rock-salt,  observes,  '<  it  must  appear  evident,  that 
it  derives  its  origin  from  the  sea ;  and  that  the  spaces  which 
ft  now  occupies,  were  originally  vast  hollows,  successively  filled 
with  sea  water,  at  distant  intervals  during  the  diminution  of  the 
level  of  the  sea,  to  nearly  its  present  height.'^  '^  Tlie  drcum- 
stances  accompanying  salt  springs,"  continues  this  gentleman,  in 
another  part  of  his  work,  **  are  much  the  same  as  those  attendant 
on  rock-salt,"  and  it  may  of  course  be  referred  to  the  same 
origin. 

•  The  art  of  making  salt  was  known  in  very  early  tunes  to  the 
Gauls,  and  the  Germans  :  the  process  of  making  was  very  simple; 
for  Pliny  informs  us,  that  they  did  nothing  more  than  throw  the 
water  on  burning  Viobd,  when  the  former  evaporated  by  the  heat, 
and  left  the  salt  adhering  to  the  ashes  or  charcoal.  Tlie  Britons 
also  must  he  supposed  to  have  been  accpiaintcd  with  this  art,  and 
to  have  extracted  the  salt  by  tlie  same  method  ;  for  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  one  of  the  springs  in  thb  county,  pieces  of  hall-burnt 
wood  have  been  frequently  dug  up. 

The  cheapness  of  the  fabrication  of  this  useful  article,  and 
the  universatility  of  its  use,  seems  to  have  occasioned  the  Uo- 
mans  to  make  it  a  source  cf  revenue  as  early  as  640  years  be- 
fore Christ :  at  that  distant  period  we  are  informed,  by  Aurclins 
Vktor,  it  was  made  taxable  by  Ancus  Martins  ;  and  we  have 
proof  that  it  continued  (o  be  a  branch  of  income  for  many  cen- 
turies ;  for,  after  the  conquest  of  this  Island,    the   Britons  were 
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forced  to  eonform  to  the  tribute.  ''  Sait,**  says  Mr.  Pennant, 
*"  mack  part  of  the  pay  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  which  was  called 
Saiariwny  and  from  which  is  derived  our  word  scdary**  The 
^riDgs  of  Cheshire,  and  those  of  Droitwich,  in  Staffordshire,  wer« 
known  to  the  Romans,  and  had  the  common  name  of  Salinas 
Their  mode  of  working  Vhera  was  very  similar  to  the  process  now 
empbyed,  and  which  process  they  are  supposed  to  have  commune 
cated  to  the  natives. 

Northwich',  as  we  have  already  intimated,  is  principally 
difltingubhed  as  the  chief  of  the  salt  towns,  and  is  the  only 
one  which,  in  addition  to  its  brine  springs,  possesses  Mines  of 
Rock-Salt.  The  discovery  of  this  valuable  mineral  was  made 
m  the  year  1670^  in  the  knds  of  William  Merbury,  Esq.  about 
one  mile  fioro  the*  town.  It  has  since  been  discovered  in  t)ie 
adjoiniog  townships  of  Wilton,  Marston,  Wincham,  and  Win* 
nisgton ;  but  in  no  other  part  of  tbe  kingdom  than  this  neigh* 
bourhood.  The  inhabitants,  however,  have  a  tradition,  that 
the  rock^  as  will  as  tbe  brine-ptts,  were  wrought  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans. 

*'  The  rock-salt  is  found  ftom  twenty-eight  to  forty-eight  yards 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  first  stratum,  or  mine,  is 
fkrom  fifteen  to  twenty-one  yards  in  thickness,  in  appearance 
extremely  resembling  brown  sugar-candy,  perfectly  solid,  and 
so  hard  as  to  he  broke  with  great  diificiilty  by  iron  picks  and 
wedges.  Latterly  the  workmen  have  been  accustomed  to  bhist 
it  with  gunpowder,  by  which  expedient  they  loosen  and  remove 
many  tons  together.  Beneath  this  stratum  is  a  bed  of  hard  stone^ 
consistiiig  of  Jaige  veins  of  flag,  intermixed  with  some  rock-salt, 
tbe  whole  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  yards  in  thickness. 
Under  this  bed  is  a  second  stratum,  or  mine,  of  salt,  from  five 
to  six  yards  thick  ;  many  parts  of  it  perfectly  white,  and  clear 
as  crystal ;  others  browner  ;  but  all  purer  than  the  upper  stra<> 
tarn,  yet  reckoned  not  quite  so  strong.  Above  tbe  whole  mass  of 
alt  lies  a  bed  of  whitish  chiy,  which  has  been  used  111  the  Liver- 
pool earthen-ware;  and  in  tbe  same  situation  is  found  a  quantity  of 
gypsam. 

T  2  *'  Rock- 
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Rock-salt  pits  are  sunk  at  gnaA  expence^  and  are  wexj  un- 
certain io  their  duration;  being  freqoeutly  destroyed  by  the 
brine-springs  bursting  into  them,  and  dissolving  the  pillars  that 
support  the  roof,  f  hrougli  which  the  whole  work  fkUs  in,  leaving 
vast  chasms  in  the  surfaee  of  the  earth.  In  formiug  a  pit,  a 
shaft  or  eye  is  sunk,  similar  to  that  of  a  coal-pit,  but  more  ex- 
tendve.  When  the  workmen  have  peoetraled  to  the  salt-fock, 
and  made  a  proper  cavity,  they  leave  a  suffideiit  substance  of 
Ae  rock  (generally  about  seven  yards  in  thickuess)  to  fonn  a 
solid  roof;  and  as  they  proceed,  they  hew  pillars  out  of  the 
lock  to  sustain  the  roof,  and  then  employ  gunpowder  to  separate 
what  they  mean  to  raise.  This  is  conveyed  to  the  surlkce  ia 
huge  craggy  lumps,  drawn  up  in  capacious  baskets  made  for  the 
purpose.''  When  well  illumuiated,  tlie  crystalline  suriace  of  the 
roof,  pilhirs  and  sides  oi'  a  large  pit,  make  a  glittering  and  magniii- 
cent  appearance,  which  seldom  fails  to  have  a  very  unpressive  ef> 
ect  on  the  mind  of  a  stranger.  Fresh  air  is  conveyed  from  Iha 
month  of  the  pit  my  means  of  a  tube,  with  a  pair  of  foige  belkiws 
fixed  to  it,  thus  preserving  a  perpetual  current  between  the  outer 
and  inner  air.  The  pits  at  the  greatest  depth  are  dry,  and  <ii  an 
agreeable  temperature. 

**  The  largest  rock-salt  pit  now  worked  is  in  the  township  of 
Wittoo.  This  has  been  excavated  m  a  circular  form  108  yards  in 
diameter:  its  roof  is  supported  by  twenty>five  piUars,  each  three 
yards  wkle  at  the  frout,  ibur  at  the  back,  and  its  skies  extending 
fix  yards.  Each  fnllar  contains  294  solid  yards  of  rock-nlt:  and 
the  whole  area  of  the  pit,  which  is  fourteen  yards  hollow,  hicludes 
9160  superficial  yards,  bebg  little  less  than  two  acres  of  hmd."* 
The  annual  quantity  of  rock*sait  delivered  fit>ni  the  pits  hi  the 
neighbourhood  -of  Northwich,  is  from  30,000  to  6o,000  loos. 
Hardly  more  than  one  fourth  of  this  is  refined  in  England;  the  re* 
maiiider  is  exported  to  various  parts  of  the  continent.  The  salt  is 
conveyed  down  the  Mersey,  in  vesseb  from  fifty  to  eighty  teas 
burthen,  to  Liverpool,  and  thcu  re-shipped  for  foreign  oountries, 
or  kept  to  be  refined. 
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Besides  the  gnai  quiotity  of  sail  ohuiued  from  the  rodr,  the 
biine  pits  supply  an  hnttielMe  weight;  not  leas  than  45,000  tone 
bemg  maimfhetttrecl  at  this  towo  aimiiaUy.  Tlie  usual  depth 
of  the  springs  is  from  80  to  40  yards.  These  are  8itwited:oD  a 
hill  at  some  distaliee.  The  hriay  stream  is  raised  by  a  stettki  en* 
gine,  and  coa^yed  through  very  long  troughs  to  the  brhie  piti» 
The  process  of  eatractiog  the  salt  i»' accomplished  by  heating  the 
Iquor  in  iron  pans,  of  20  or  30  feet  square,  and  about  14  inches 
deep.  When  it  boils^  a  light  scum  rises  to  the  top,  which  is  taken 
ofi;  and  the  liquor  reduced  to  a  lower  degree  of  heat :  the  steam 
anring  is  made  to  evaporate  as  quickly  as  possible;  and  the  salt 
colleoliBg  into  crystab,  forms  a  crust  on  the  surftce^  and  aftcrwarda 
links  to  the  bottoms  of  the  pans,  whence  it  is  removed  once  or 
twice  in  every  twenty-four  hours. 

«<  The  revwnie  arising  from  salt  is  thought  of  so  much  conse*^ 
(peneet  that  a  particular  board  is  appointed  for  its  collection  and 
'taaaagcmeot,  haying  a  department  quite  independent  of  the  excise 
and  customs.  Not  a  peck  of  salt  can  go  from  the  worics  without 
a  perantty  under  the  risk  of  forfeiture  and  high  penalties;  andoffi* 
eeia  are  stationed  on  the  roads  to  demand  a  sight  of  permits,  and 
re-weigh  on  suspicion  of  •fraud.*'  These' im^iolitic  restraints  on 
die  sale  of  a*  Commodity  of  ahnost  univejsal  application,  have 
*beeB  a  great  obstacle  to  agricultural  anprovement,  as  thc;y  have 
.pwvenied  the  larmer  from  using  salt  as  a  manure,  and  by  that 
means  bereaved  him  of  a  most  valuable  agent  in  increasing  the  pro- 
duotivenesa-  of  his  lapds^ 

VALE  ROYAL  ABBEY, 

Situated  near  the  ^centre  of  the  county,  is  the  seat  of  Tho- 
imis  Cholmondeley,  Esq.  Member  of.  Parliament  for  Cbeshira, 
ittd  the  aeirenlh'  is  lineal  descent  who  has  eiyoyed  that  homNt 
The  osigmal  buiMing. was  founded  by  Prince  Edward,  son  of 
Henry  the  Tliird,  as  a-  monastery  for  Cistercian  Monks,  100  of 
whom  he  had  placed  in  his  manor  at  Demball,  about  the  year 
|)6fi,  m  pursuance  of  a  vcmv  which  he  had  made  when  in  danger 
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•^  sWpwredk.  Iq  1277^  upon  the  p«titioi  of  the  inottk9»  W- 
C9UIQ»  u  King  obfi«rveSy  ^^  the  latter  pl^ce^  wmi  not,  /orsoolAi 
%btiPQ)e  cMiougl)  for  tliek.  fai  .wpnbips*"  he  bcgso  a  stated 
«M»iy  in.  tii«  nior/e  pleasant  ^uatio*  of  V^iti  Ro^»  i^bicb  ap« 
])^4liao  bfi  himself  appear*  io*  have  giyen  to  this  dialrict  Thin 
^bbey.WjU  not  completed  till  the  >ear  1330,  wheo  the  chaigef  of 
building  were  found  to  M%fi  aniouated  to  wbaX  in  that  age  mit^ 
h»?e  been  considered  as  an  iiuuieqae  aonV*  being  not  lew  than 
83,0001. 

At  the  period  of  the  Dissolutiooi  its  levenites  were  mliaed  at 
Si6l.  Ids.  8d.  and  it  was  then  granted.to  Sic. Thomas  Hoktaft, 
Q$  Hokmft,  in  tin  county  of  Lanoaster,.. whose  grandson^  Sir 
Thomas,  sold  the  whole  demesne  to  Dame.Maiy,  daughter  of 
Cbrbtopher  Holford,  of  Holford»  m  this  county,  and  widow  of 
Sir  Hugh  Cbolmoadeley,  Knt.  who  was  Member. of  Parliaiaent 
for  Cheshh^  in  the  year  15S5.  Dame  Mary  w^  alyled  ''  Tbs 
Bold  Ladie  of  Cheshue,''  by  James. th|e  First,  who  visitied  her  al 
Vale  Royal  in  1617.  She  died  on.  the  loth  of  Ajigust,  1626, 
and  was  buried  with  her  busbaod  atMalpasCbvaob,  wbeia.tbrir 
taemories  are  recorded  by  a  magaiflcent  miK>numeoi;  fixwA  iJugliw 
their  third  sou,  descends  tlK  present  fiarl  ClioJmondeley.  Tho- 
laaa^  their  fourth  sob,  inherited  lirom  hiftitK>tharfebeestato.of  V^lr 
ftoya),  and  married  Ftaaces^  only  dai^bter  andibciress  of  Mtt 
Minahun,  Lord  MmshuU,  of  Mmshuil :  Thona%  his  great  graidaaa, 
ii  tbe  present  owner. 

During  the  Civil  Wars,  the  whole  family  were  y^  actiiPB  m 
snpport  of  the  Royal  cause,  and  consequently  were  very  great 
sufferers.  A  detacbment  from  General  Lambert's  anny,  which 
was  then  engaged  in  besieging  Beestou  Castle,  plundered  Vale 
-Royal,  and  after  stripping  it  of  evecy  valuable  article  of  deoo> 
jation,  or  furuiti»e«  barat  oaeof '4he  wiags,  which  appeared  lo 
teve  been  the  lafcctory  of  the  abbey>  fiaam  the  laarka.  oii  the 
Inu«  wals,  which  were  standing.tiU  witbiu  these  fiiw  yeanu  Ura- 
ditioii  with  this  event,  has  oooaeoted.  the  singular  tale  Af  Ae 
foaiHy  being  for  some  time  solely  feuppdrfced  .^y>tlse  milk  of  a 
•White  Cow,  which  had  tbund  means  locKape  from  the  soldkia 
«  who 


wbo  bad  adesedv  ami  weie  oonveyiog  her  to  tbw  camp  with  the 
Hther  cattle.  Whatever  might  Ue  the  tmtb,  it  is  certain  that  he^ 
foslerity  has  ^en  presfr?efl  fronr  f(^ings  of  gratitude;  and  White 
Coirs^.  with  fed.earsy  of-  the  veiy  same  breeds  are  still  kept  at  Vale 
Itoyal. 

H  does  iM>t  m^pear  that  any  part  of  the  ancient  Abbey  is  oofr 
icmaioing;  tboiigh  places,  are  to  be  fbond,  with  the  names  High 
Jibary  Ihau*  Graven  and.  otber  appellatiops  connected  with  mo* 
BMtip  discipline.  The  HaU  of  the  present  mansion  was  erected 
about  200  years  ago^  and  is  a  very  fine  room,  nearly  seventy 
feet  in  lenglb«  The  wings  were  rebuilt  a  few  years  since.  The 
apartments  are  embellished  with  a  great  number  of  family  and 
4M»tt  partiaits;  some  of  them  are  of  distinguished  emipefce. 
Amoagthe  hiter,  are  Charles  th£  Fibst^  and  James  tu^ 
S£eoMi^,  by  Sir  Peter  Lely;  the  Gveat  Dukb  of  Souei^set? 
hif  Rubete;  the  Earl  of  Londonderry;  and  his  sister,. Mas. 
Cao&icaN^ELBY;  Governor  Pitt;  Sir  Lionel  and  Lady 
I^UEMAOHB;  Lady  Salisbury,  bis  mother;  and  the  last 
8iE  Huoja  CHOLMOijrDELBY :  the  latter  is  a  full  knglh,  19 
gpHtii  afrtioar,  painted  on  board,  and  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
.gaUary  called  Sir  Hugh's.  Here  is  also  a  yery  curious  painting^ 
mt  wood,  of  Charles  the  First,*  putting  00  his  cap  previous  to 
his  decollation:  this  was  executed  by  Deniers,  i649.  Another 
paioling  represents  Mr.  John^Tuomasine,  the  cefebrated  wri- 
tiiig  master  of  Taevin  ;  many  specimens  ci  whose  beautiful  pen* 
manshqp  are  preserved  here:  he  lived  in  the  family.  The  Libraiy 
is.very  large  and  valuable ;  among  its  most  choice  rarities  are  %vrii- 
ings  called  the  *  Prophecies  qf  iVijron/  the  famous  .Cheshire  Pro- 
phM :  these  are  preserved  with  the  greatest  care,  no  stranger  being 
permitted  to  see  Ihem. 

In  a  pamphlet  published  at  Chester,  purporting  to  contain  the 
original  predictiom  of  NixoN,  if  is  said  that  he  wa^  bom  at  a  farm 
called  Bridge  House,   in  the  parish  of  Over,  near  New>Church, 

T4  and 

*  The  Watch  given  by  this  unfortunate  Monarch  to  Bishop  Juxon  upon  the 
scaffold,  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Cholmondeley,  who  obuined  it  through 
MhtCowpcrSf  (see  page  236,}  who  wcrt  related  to  the  Juxm  family. 
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Iind  not  far  from  Vale  Hoyti],  in  the  ]feat  1467;  Imt  m  the  ac^ 
count  of  his  life,  written  by  John  Oktmixon,  Esq.  he  is  nffimed 
to  have  lived  in  the  reign  of  James  the  First.  The  Iflttrr  asseiv 
tion  is  most  consonant  to  the  general  history  with  whii*h  tnulitioii 
has  accompanied  the  narration  of  his  prophecies;  but  if  actually 
true,  it  destroys  the  validity  of  various  prophetical  speeclies  lliat 
have  been  attributed  to  him,  and,  by  a  natoral  cooseciuenci^ 
throws  a  shade  of  considerable  doubt  over  the  whole;  ycd, 
whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  by  many  on  this  subject,  ifis 
certain  that  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cliesbire  have  grven 
the  most  unlimited  credit  to  the  predictions  of  their  oracular  coun- 
tryman. 

His  infancy  and  boyhood  are  reported  to  have  been  only  ic- 
mari^able  for  expressing  a  heavy  and  sluggish  apprehension,  which 
bordered  on  stupidity.  •  So  feeble,  indeed,  was  his  inteilect,  tint 
even  the  most  common  employments  of  husbandry  could  not  be 
taught  him  without  considerable  fatigue.  As  lib  years  in 
he  became  distinguished  for  stubbornness  of  disposition,  and  ( 
taciturnity.  His  manners  were  rude  and  downish,  his  appetite 
voracious,  his  figure  unpleasing,  and  his  voice  harsh;  though  lite 
latter  defect  was  not  often  perceived,  the  Caeoelkes  Loquendi  mI> 
dom  influencing  his  conversation  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  words 
yes  and  no. 

Trained  to  the  lowest  occupations  of  rustic  labor,  lie  never 
soared  to  a  higher  situation  than  that  of  a  ploughman :  bei«  bis 
attaiimients  centered ;  and  with  any  other  subject,  eacepriog  at 
the  times  when  inspiration  is  said  to  have  guided  him,  be  wnsras 
little  acquainted  as  the  clod  he  was  employed  to  cultivate.  On 
tliose  occasions,  tradition  affirms  that  he  spake  with  more  tbao 
customary  intelligence;  but  as  soon  as  the  unknown  power  that 
propelled  him  to  discourse  had  ceased  to  operate,  he  icbpsed  into 
mental  imbecility,  and  drivelling  idiotism.  Previous  to  the  utter* 
ance  of  his  prophecies,  he  generally  fell  into  a  trance ;  and  what- 
'  ever  means  were  employed  to  aWaken  bis  dormant  energies,  he 
fenrained  fixed  and  insensible,  till  the  bodily  paroxysm  had  abated, 
pf  the  nature,  or  even  of  the  presence,  of  ^bich,  Le  appears  to 
have  bad  no  acquaintance.  Some 
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Some  inyitieal  espiesriooi,  nWch  he  uttoed  on  teeoveriqg 
horn  one  of  theie  fits,  and  of  mbkk  the  whole  neighboorhood 
rang  irith  the  fuUHment,  occMJeoed  huD  to  be  notked  by  Thou 
mas  Chofaaonddey,  Esq,  the  owner  of  Vale  Kayah  This  gen- 
tfeman  had  him  taken  into  his  house,  and  intended  to  hai!e  had 
him  educated;  hot  iiis  ignonnce  proved  too  powerfiil  ft>r  the aili 
of  tuition  to  remove,  and  be  was  suffered  to  punue  the  ocoop** 
lion  d  gvidiog  oxen  when  yoked  to  the  ploagbp  to  which  his 
capao^  seemed  only  adapted.  While  in  this  family,  h^  is  said 
to  have  predicted  many  things  that  were  soon  afterwards  actually 
Mfitted ;  and  othen  that  were  not  to  be  accomplished  till  after 
die  expvation  of  many  years:  among  the  latter  events  were  the 
Chril  Wars,  the  death  of  Charies  the  First,  the  Boiloration,  and  the 
Revointiom 

In  the  lives  of  NixON  above  allodtd  to,  are  various  detached 

particulars,  connected  with  the  literal  fulfihnent  of  several  of  ,lvf 

pfophedes^   andpaitiouburiy  of  those  wbkh.moie  immediale)|y 

related  to  the  Cholmeiideley  family.    To  these  we  can  only  reftr. 

as  th^  involve  too  many  ckcnm8tanoes.to.  be  .introduced  into  the 

present  sketch;  and  might  also  be  misunderslpQd,  unkas  w^e  ha4 

sufficient  ipnce  to  enter  into  an  extended  examination  of  the  dil^ 

icreot  lefaitiona.    The  ftme  attendant  on  his  supposed  prescienof^ 

was  the  cause  of  his  beaig  sent  for  to  the  court  of  James  tb^  Finite 

who  irfshed  to  converw  with  the  man  that  possessisd  such  extras 

orduiary   powen*    Nuon   was   unwilling  to  attend)   dedaxiag 

that  his  reason  lor  lebictance  was,  the  certainty  of  bej^g  starved^ 

shottM  be  be  obliged  lo  comply  wkh  the  Monarch's  cpiumand. 

The  pka  seemed*  fiHmded  on  an  event  too  ifoprobable  to  be  crer 

dited,  and  he  was  fbned  to  ijsit  the  palace,  where  the  Kiog  as^ 

signed  him  a  station  in  the  kitchen,,  that  ht  might  no  longer  be  in 

fwr  of  perishmg  with  hunger.    Thii^  howtfreo  is  said  to  have 

leaUy  happened;   for  the  Kiog.  havu^. departed  suddenly  (o$ 

Hampton  Court,  at  a  tune  when  Nisnn,  for  some  mischievous 

prank,  was  locked  up  in  a  doset,  he  was  entirely  foigotten  foe 

three  days,  at  the  expiiatioo  of  which  he  was  found  Ufelessi  being 

literally  starved  to  death« 

PEEL 


.  P£EL  HALL  n,  perinps,  cue  o(  4iie  mmH  hnigMteiA  ahtU 
tbe  old  nwiMOiM  in  this  oMuity,  lh^ii|^  k  is  oanr  loiily  iulmUM 
»  •  farm*  It  befcmgs  to  the  £afl  of  Plynoutb ;  but  meiB  iomt^aAf 
tbe  Rsidence  of  Colonel  Roger  Wbkle^  Mayor  of  Cfacator  fet 
Ibiit  juoceediog  years^  abo«li  the  coocbaioa'  of  titr  leventHsntii 
eenlury,  la  llii*  nmiuiofi  he  was  honond  with  s  tiait  from  haau» 
tbeSecond. 

HALTON,  o»  HAULTON,  li^piigrag  a.ToivB  upon  nMi^ 
wm  pavt  of- the  boroiiy  of  Nigel,  lo'whain4t.va»-givcs  by-Hogb 
Liipoa,  Im  idatkHi  and  coimnaodeK^  lor  bo  held  by  the  aetvidB  ef 
liadtDg  the  CSMflhire  winy  ielo  Wales,  wbenever  it  abouklbe  ne« 
orssapy.  14igel  wa»  also  aiade  ihe  fiiMi's  Maiehal,  wd  Cwstahfe 
of  Cbesbiie.  Theae  ofiieea  were  mtaiiied  by  bis'sucoe^sets  hi  th^ 
barony  of  Haltoo,  which  bad  precedence  of  all  tbe  other  horO* 
imf  nod  its  posaeifeors  laoked  neat  to  the  Earls  in  digoity  and 
m  powen  Among  the  pmil^ea  .of  tbe  Baianiwere/  o  weatiy 
niailEet  fdnf  his  town  of  Hulton,  and  two  ^mts  to  be  Md-onoaaMy; 
bot  theae  MUrantages  are  now  lost,,  the  plaeekrtihgdwiodM  to 
ti  inllagei  The  'jealousies  stibiMag  between  tbe  gvtot<BaroDS  cm 
h^m  WrSmm  the  First  bad  distributed  pfawinrce  fbbaintne 
biaai  in  the  invasion,  oecasioRed  tbe  eredson  of  -  nnpy  Caatlosy 
aftd  eitbee  9^gel  or  £arl  Lupus  built  o«e  imt  steep  eanneaoe nt 
tbb  town.  Tbis'was  repahed  and  enbrgad  by  sttcoacriui^  Boiqoog 
bdf  is  now  biniios,  it teivmg  been  donoliBbed in  tbe'Gilil  WMSi 
Tlie  SHHior,  from  the  posterity  of  Nig^  dekcendbdio  theiiooao 
of  Lancaater,  and  was  a  favonle  hontingseateiiabBof  Oawrt; 
bot  is  now  vested  in  tbe  Crown.  It  foaiiao  oonaiditfaUe  baantb 
of  tbe  Duchy  of  i Lancaster,  having'  a  large  jmiadiHion  awond  ii; 
CftHed  'Haulton  Fee,  or  die  Honor  of  H»iton»  and  poaanrrfng  a 
court  of  record,  end  other 'privileges.  Tbe  prospoctaiftoan  the 
€asde  are  particuhriy-  inlaiiesting.  Mosthwaidi,  tbe  Mersey» 
wtndiDg  through  a  iertile  phun,  may  be  dittinedy  tsooed  Aimi 
Hie  neiglibourhood  o)f  Warrington,  where  ita  breadth  ia  little  naove 
Mm  a  hundred  yards,  to  its  expanaioa  iq  a  wide  channel,  con* 
Inicti^g  at  Rimeom  Gap,  and  again  dibrtiag  into  the  eBtuary, 
which  continues  to  the  sea.    Beyond  thla  imr  tbe  comity  of 

Lancaster 


LsiQCi^ter  «H>ea»  Use  a  vast  foreat  fron  the  n^mefous  ImAff^rxm, 
frees  of  its  enclosures.  To  the  wesf,  the  view  ^oo^e^eiMM  % 
l^fyi  .nach  ^f  Ct^hif^^hawnit^  hy  (be  Welilj  moMttme,  jpd 
In-qIuq  at  vitermediale.cMuMsei,.  by.4cattnrai  luMnlets  iuid;fuUk 
wkted  4|r9«ad»  The  piga  9f  Md  with  inacripticmi  lllff|tifU|fKl:i^«^ 
|HCa  1^».  aieif  found  on  the slyoce  uear  Halloo. 
.  milMCORN,  situate  on  the  baoks  of  Mmey,  which  II 
kaii»  s^ddellly  ooatcaoted  froin  a.^qasidepAlebi^th  fp  a  narrpffi 
chtnoel,  bjr  ;a  i>i«iieating  f«Ja(  of  land  j^m  the  LaacasUb^  sfda,^ 
Wa  qnfiaaUy  built  b(f;lbe  lanDivned  FlMtofa,  wfioabo  «feoted 
a  caaUe  oyposila.  thagafiiMas.theabofveBtiaitiadapqiniiiaiiMi,  ^ 
dofaad  this  ealmmity  4^f.im  e^t^psive^ooi^fni  Npt.ti  vpstigfi  jaf 
tlufl  biiiidiag  can.  be  aeeo;  but.'.its  aite  is  mafMiby  tba  aaine  o^ 
the  Castle»  91110  .to  a  tciangMlar^pieoe  of  land,  90^ roimded  wi||^ jl 
mooDd  of  eartb,  jutting  out  into  the  river,  gtiaieded  on  :iff^ 
watar  aida^^bs^  ladga^  i»f  UMikm  .and  br^(»  preqpices^  a^di^atoff 
k^m  tha  ^d  by  a  ditA  m.yaids  in  wi^th^  Thq^pan^p^M^ 
fhiUcb-fiUiftda  ab^ve  tbe  onlk^.rQCik;.  il^/ou^dati^n  .w»A ffipbaUr 
«»Mil  .aiitb  Ahe  ^cafsti^  Jiut  v^  neitaia^.firior  ^p  the  Goo^ues^ 
pm  NJ9^,  Bium  irf  Hri^<im  bestomd  it.oa  bif  bi^her  ^<^ 
iaifc,  a:pnttt,  ialJia.tiaia/ofth^C&Qgiyi^Y'  llfl'the  l^vx^iqg 
Mg»V  the  eo«ie4i«inae-/af  Raacorn:  de9a>«4)i  s^^  it  §w^»to.fi9 
fthawBO  vilbmfy.  fsx»  ^bicb  aitaatioii.  it  baa  i^y  eiMi;gad  sioca 
the  fiMq>laliatf  of  Ibe  Puke  of  Qridg0vrate^'|^ay^g9|tff^i|«  vrhifl| 
baaa  €MiMaqiflM»s  with  the  Menay«r  dw^ivg  piyi#iVMfs^ 
lfaMM«b  a  gra*d-aaiiea.>o(r«{/.tbe  Ipaks  OB  Us  cunul*  Tl^^  «rf 
a«fi|>lied  aiith  wataa  by  vart  hasons^  <a?i)|sei^r9;*andj  fromtbe 
a>Mdmui  they  feqiiiit,  i^$»aMn  a.  g>ieat  -aoqAaa  cif  worbmcii^ 
and  Iba  taoaaqoeol  iiMaaasa  oCdwel|ibg4iouMs,-  inqa,  9hofp^  4(^ 
▲  aast  wareboufe  haathkeawe  been  enectad  <aa  ajvaw-plaa,  ainl 
•ainana  wfaaab  taaikfertbe  acDoaunadatiad'Df  tnadeis.  .Rwieofla 
baa  lately  heaan^atdaco^f  aaasrt  fu  saltrwater  hatbii|g(  tbe.&i^ 
ait,  ^aod  aheideaeantuess  of  the  .iKighboivhaadi  aooilituliiig  usefid 
aukiUaries  to  the  effects  of  the  bath.  In  the  quarries  here,  which 
lie  contiguous  to  the  canal,  brge  quantities  of  free-stone  are 
^piocuMdi  of  a  vairyi  eaoaHciit  cfttali^^  The  shoreiiom  this  vil- 
lage 
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lage  to  Weston  Poiut,  is  protected  by  a  low  ridge  of  rock,  rising 
lAmost  perpendicularly  from  the  beacb. 
'  WESTQN  is  a  retired,  but  beautiftii  littk  Tillage,  neariy  oppo- 
site the  junction  of  the  Wesiver  and  tbe  Mersey.  Its  -vicinity  is 
dmched  1^  some  of  the  mosf  luxuriant  nataral  scenery  in  Che- 
shire; though  its  secluded  situation,  at  a  distance  iVom  theooono 
of  the  roads,  has  hitherto  been  the  means  of  concealing  is  beau- 
ties from  the  public  view.  Tile  brow  overhanging  the  point  el 
land  where  the  rivers  meet,  commands  a  magniflceiit  water  pros- 
pect, which  at  full  tide  exhibits  tbe  broadest  part  of  the  estnaty  of 
tbe  Mersey,  stretching  many  miles  before  the  eye,  till  it  is  eom- 
pletfldy  Und'locked  by  a  turn  in  the  channel,  and  has  the  appear- 
ance of  ai^  esrtensive  lake,  bordered  on  the  dieshirewid  Lanca- 
Ahhe  side  by  a  variety  of  ground;  partly  open,  -and  paitly  cotcttd 
Mlh  fifile  woods:* 

^  ROCK'  SAVAGE  Is  a  magirifieent  pile  offolns,  emboaomedhi 
wood,  and  seated  on  a  rising  ground  abc^  tbe  river  Weaker. 
Tliis  manrion  was  the  residence  c^  Sir  John  Savage,*  by  whom  It 
was  built  hi  the  reign  of  Queen  Bliaabeth:  biat,  by  tberaafri^ge 
of  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Richard  Savage,  Earl  Riven^ 
with  Jante^,  Earl  of  Bbinymore,  it  was  coart^yed,  together  with 
Vhe  estate,  into  that  family.  It  is  now  the  property  of  Eari^ 
CholraoiMMey,  who  hberited  it  Iron  his  gmnd  imde,  Oaaaal 
(Sbohnoildetey,  who  obtained  it  by  manying  Lady  P^aekpa 
Barry,  daughter  of  the  above  Eari  Janes.  After  lUi  ■mmagi 
the  pfarae  was  neglected,  and  fell  kito  Mich' speedy  deaay,  ttala 
gentleman,'  who  was' bom  m  the  houses  is  recorded  to  Imvc 
fMlowed  a  pack  of  hounds  through  k  m  pomiit  of  gane. 
S«toe  portion  of  its  statsly  iitmt,  oomistibf  of  a  fine  gatewqr, 
with  loity  turrets  on  each  side,  is  stflft  standmg,  as  well  as  part  of 
one  of  its  skies.  The  rest  of  the  pile  cousisli  ody  of  fismda- 
tion  walls,  broken  vaults,  and  heaps  of  roMNsb,  cmtgwomu  wA 
'weeds  $  the  whohp  surrounded  with  eodosnres  ofdflapidated  walkf 

«  Aikn'i  CoiiBiry  roud  MaadbsUti^  p.  4a§t  i  Ibid. 
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Tbe  beautiful  lioes  of  the  poet  D^r,  descriptive  of  a  ruined  muh^ 
non,  apply  with  the  peculiar  force  to  these  runams, 

'Tis  now  tbe  raven's  bleak  abode  ; 
Tis  now  tbe  apartment  of  the  toad } 
And  there  the  fox  sccardy  feeds ; 
And  there  tbe  poiaonous  adder  bivedt« 
Conceal'd  in  ruiiu,  mosi,  and  weeds ; 
While  ever  and  anon  there  falls 
Huge  heaps  of  hoary  moulder'd  walls. 


Groncar   HiLt. 


FRODSHAM 


Is  a  small  town,  pleasantly  situated  on  an  eminence^beneath 
4ie  hills  which  form  thenorthemextretnity  of  Delamere  Forest, 
and  but  a  short  distance  from  the  jtwctiou  of  the  Weaver  wkh 
the  Mersey.  Frodsham  had  formerly  a  caslle^  which,  together 
with  the  town,  was  bestowed  by  Edward  the  First  on  David^ 
brother  to  Uewelyu,  the  last  Sovereign  Prince  of  Wales,  m  Ofder. 
to  separate  his  interest  from  that  of  his  country  and  family ;  but 
David,  being  aAerwards  reconciled  to  his  brother,  broke  hit 
alliance  with  Edward,  and  havuig  surprised  the  castle  of  Hawar- 
deiv  in  Flintshire,  put  the  garrison  to  the  sword,  and  made 
Roger  de  Clifford,  Justiciary  of  Chester,  prisoner.  For  this  cob- 
dud,  after  the  death  ofliewelyn,  and  the  suli^iugatioB  of  Wales, 
he  was  punished  hi  the  most  exemplary  manner,  being  the  first 
pemon  who  suflfered  as  a  traitor  accorduig  to  the  mode  now.in 
me*  He  was  condemned  to  be  drawn  by  a  horse  to  the  piaoe 
of  execution,  and  hadged  for  the  murder  of  the  Knights  whom 
he  had  massacred  m  the  castle ;  his  boweb  were  then  to  be  burnt, 
and  his  body  quartered,  and  exposed  in  difiereot  parts  of  the 
kingdom. 

Frodaham  Castle  stood  at  the  west  end  of  the  town,  and  was 
latterly  mbabited  by  the  Savages  Earls  Rivers,  but  was  con* 
sumed  by  fire  in  the  year  l642  :  its  site  is  occupied  by  a  hand- 
some modem  house.  The  Church  stands  at  a  vast  height  above 
the  town,  m  a  part  called  Overton.    Its  register  exhibits  two 

remarkalile 
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le^iarkable  instances  of  longevity:  on  March  the  IStb,  159!?, 
Thomas  Hough  was  buried  at  tlie  great  age  of  141 ;  and  on  the 
succeeding  day,  Raudle  Wall  was  committed  to  the  earth,  aged 
103.  Near  the  church  is  a  school,  with  a  good  house  for  the 
roaster,  and  a  cupola  on  its  summit  for  an  observatonr.  The 
brow  of  an  eminence,  called  Beacon-Hill,  behind  the  school,  is 
cut  into  a  very  pleasant  walk,  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the 
estuary  of  the  Dee,  and  the  more  distant  parts  of  Lancashire. 
At  the  foot  of  the  hill  are  shooting  butts  for  the  practice  of 
archery,  a  science  which,  from  being  of  the  greatest  iroportanoe 
in  the  art  of  war,  is  now  only  exercised  for  diversion.  Frodsham 
Bridge,  over  the  Weaver,  is  nearly  a  mile  east  of  the  town :  at 
some  dbtanoe  from  it,  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  are  some  woifcs 
fdr  refining  rock-salt.  Vast  quantities  of  potatoes  are  cultivated 
in  this  parish  ;  for  some  years  past,  the  amount  has  not  been  ]em 
tkmk  100,000  bushels,  of  nearly  one  hundred  weight  each,  annn* 
aUy.  These  are  chiefly  disposed  of  to  the  numerous  maaafactiH 
rers  of  Lancashire. 

17te  Forest  of  Delamere  is  a  very  extensive  tract,  comprising 
great  part  of  the  hundred  of  Eddisbury.  In  the  time  of  Lehmd 
it  abounded  with  red  and  tallow  deer,  but  is  now  a  bleak  and 
dreary  waste,  composed  of  deep  sand  and  steril  heath,  Mid 
eineiy  inhabited  by  rabbits,  with  a  few  black  terns,  which  skim 
over  the  pools  and  stagnant  waters  that  occupy  some  parts  oif  it. 
Near  a  pkce  called  the  Cumber  qftke  Forest ^  once  the  centre  of 
the  woodland,  a  few  stunted  trees  remain.  This  hundred  eon- 
taint  no  town  of  conseipience ;  thoagh  traditioii  reports,  that  a 
huge  rown  was  formerly  seated  hi  it,  but  no  distinct  records  cob* 
ceming  it  exist. 

TARVIN 

Is  a  small  town,  whose  British  name,  Tatfyn,  signifies  tha 
boundary,  which  it  is  to  the  Forest  of  Delamere.  The  ptivilc^ 
of  a  market  was  obtained  for  it  in  the  rdgu  of  Queen  Eiieabeth 
by  Sir  John  Savage,  to  whom  it  was  alienate^  from  the  bishopi 
fie  of  Lichfield.  Its  church,  a  rectory,  is  still  attached  to  thai 
see,  and  is  a  prebend  in  Lichiield  Calhednl.    In  the  cbaidi  h  m 

monument 


moDmnent  to  vecord  the  menory  and  abiUties  of  Mt.  Jokk  Tk^ 
manne,  who  was  roaster  of  the  Grammar-school  thirty-six  years, 
and  particularly  distioguished  for  his  exquisile  skill  in  the  art  of 
penmanship.  **  Speeinieiis  of  his  ingehuiity  are  treasured  up  ntn. 
only  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious,  but  io  public  libraries  througli- 
out  the  kiugdom.  He  bad  the  honor  to  transcribe  for  her  Mli- 
jcsfy  Queen  Anne,  tlie  Icon  Basilike  of  her  royal  graadfather. 
Invaluable  copies  also  of  Piudar.  Aimcreon,  Theocritus,  Epictetat, 
Uippocnites's  Aphorisms,  and  that  finished  piece  the  Shield  ^ 
Achilles^  are  among  the  productions  of  his  celebrated  pen/  Oa 
bb  stone  two  cross  pens  are  delineated* 

CHRISTLETON  is  an  ancient  village,  which,  pretious  to  the 
Conquest,  was  held  by  Earl  Edwin ;  but  was  afterwards  granleii 
to  Earl  Lupus,  who  bestowed  it  on  Robert  £ilz*Hugh.  This 
chieftain  gave  its  .cha))el  to  tlie  Abbey  of  Chester,  tegether  with 
the  land  belonging  to  it,  and  the  laud  of  a  certain  peasant,  with 
the  peasant  himself.  Isabel,  his  great  great  grands-daughter.  Unit- 
ed with  ber  husband.  Sir  Phillip  Burnet,  in  suing  the  abbey 
for  this  and  other  contiguous  manors.  Tlie  monks,  who  are 
thought  to  have  obtained  this  gift  from  her  ancestor  by  practiceg 
somewhat  removed  from  heavenly,  judged  it  most  prudent  to 
compromise  the  claim,  by  paying  her  2001.  which  they  did  in  the 
Tear  1280,  and  at  the  same  time  received  a  full  confirmation  of 
the  grant. 

In  12/8,  William  de  Birmintrham  had/r«  warren'*  given  him 
of  all  his  deniense  lands  in  this  village  ;  but  it  is  apprehended 

that 

*  "  In  the  Saxon  times  every  mad  was  allowed  to  kill  g^me  on  his  own  estate ; 
but  on  the  Conquest,  the  Kin^  vested  the  property  of  all  the  game  io  himself, 
•0  that  no  one  could  sport,  even  on  his  own  land,  under  most  cmel  peoaltictv 
without  permission  from  the  King,  by  grant  of  a  chase  orjree  warren.  ■  By 
this,  the  grantee  had  an  exclusive  power  of  killing  game  on  his  own  estate,  but 
It  was  on  condition  that  he  prevented  every  one  else ;  so  that,  as  out  learned 
commentator  Blackstone  observes,  this  seeming  favor  was  intended  for  the  pre- 
•ervaiion  of  the  bcasu  and  fowls  of  tMrrtn  ;  which  were  rocs,  hares,  and  rab- 
biCi;  partridges,  rails,  and  quails  ;  woodcocks  and  pheasants  ;  mallards  and 
herons;  for  the  sport  of  our  savage  Monarchs;  this  liberty,  which  they  allowed 
to  a  few   individuals,  being  designed  merely  to  prevent  a  general  destruction/* 

/*??. Kant ' J  J§urr»e)  Jrjn  Ckti .':  r , 
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thtt  he  was  only  an  inferior  lord  to  the  panmoont  privileges 
of  the  abbey.  In  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Second,  Christletoo 
foascA  from  the  Birmbghams'  to  Sir  Hugh  Brower»  who  lost  it 
through  his  attachment  to  the  house  of  York ;  and  Henry  the 
Fourth,  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reigo,  bestowed  it  on  John 
Manwaring,  of  Over  Peover,  an  attendant  on  his  son,  aAerwards 
Henry  the  FiAb.  Manwaring  hs^ving  no  lawful  iitsue,  granted  the 
estate  to  Sir  Thomas  le  Grosveoor,  Lord  of  Hulme ;  but  it  passed 
immediately  from  him  to  John  de  Macclesfield,  m  the  10th  of 
Henry  the  Fifth.  One  of  bis  descendants  alienated  it,  about 
144!?,  to  Humphrey,  afterwarvls  Duke  of  Buckingham.  Henry 
Lord  Stafford,  son  to  Edward  Duke  of  Buckingham,  sold  it  to 
Sir  William  Sneyde,  of  Keel ;  and  Sir  Ralph  Sneyde,  to  Sir 
John  Harpur,  of  Leverstone,  in  Derbyshire :  his  descendants 
•old  it  to  Thomas  Brook,  Esq.  whose  fanjfly  are  the  present 
owners. 

HOOTON  HALL,  the  seat  of  the  oldest  branch  oftlie  Stanley 
family,  is  a  very  fine  mansion,  lately  erected*.  Its  situatk)n  is 
singularly  beautiful,  being  near  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Wirral 
Hundred,  on  the  banks  of  the  Mersey,  and  commanding  a  fine 
^w  of  that  river,  and  all  the  contiguous  country  to  Liverpool. 
The  late  Sir  William  Stanley,  Bart,  was  the  last  resident.  The 
ancient  hall  was  a  timber  and  plaster  building,  with  a  stone  tower 
rising  from  the  centre,  equal  in  height  to  many  steeples. 

EASTHAM  is  a  small  Vicarage,  only  singular  from  the  vicar 
being  entitled  to  all  the  fish  caught  in  the  river  Mersey  on  Sun- 
days and  Fridays.  The  church  consists  of  a  nave,  chancel,  and 
side  aisles,  with  a  spire  tower  at  the  west  end.  Inigo  Jones  is  re> 
ported  to  have  been  the  architect ;  but  tlie  spire  having  become 
luinous,  was  rebuilt  about  fif^y  years  since. 

BROM BOROUGH  is  a  small  township  adjoining  Eastham, 
wherein  is  said  to  be  a  Well  whose  waters  possess  an  hicnis- 
trating  quality  ;  moss  leaves,  and  small  twigs,  after  remaining  in 
it  some  time,  are  reported  to  become  incrusted  in  a  very  beauti- 
ful manner.  In  the  sandy  lanes  and  liedges  of  this  neighbour- 
hood, a  species  of  hurtful  reptile,    called  long-ioomis  by  the 
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inhabitants,  is  very  commonty  ihet  with;  and  a  poor  girl  who 
resided  here,  fed  one  of  them  till  it  became  so  tame  as  to  creep 
round  her  arm,  and  receive  its  food  from  her  hand,  without  her 
receiving  any  injury. 

BROMBOROUGH  HOUSE  is  the  pit)perty  of  James  Man* 
warli^f  Esq.  who  inherits  it  from  his  father.  This  family  is  dis- 
tantly related  to  the  Manwaritigs  of  Over  Peover,  where  they  were 
formieriy  seated.  The  mansion  is  a  Handsome  building  of  red  stoqa* 
commanding  a  fitie  view  of  the  river  Mersey.  The  grounds  are 
pleasant,  and  judiciously  laid  out. . 

BERKINHEAD  PRJORY  was  founded,. on  the  shore  opposite 
Liverpool,  by  Hamari  Massie,  third  Baron  of  Dunham,  about 
the  Utter  end  of  the  reign  of  Heniy  the  Second,  for  monks  oF 
the  Benedictine  drder.  At  the  Dissolution,  its  revenues  were 
valued,  according  to  Dugdale,  at  gOl.  Ids.  per  annum,  and  werie 
iIkd  granted  to  Ralph  Worseley,  Some  remains  of  this  ancient 
structure  are  yet  standing. 

WALLISEA  is  a  spacious  but  deserted  mansion,  standing  near 
the  vflhige  of  the  same  name,  at  the  northern  comer  of  the 
Wirral  Hundred.  It  was  formerly  the  residence  of  Philip 
EgcrtOD,  Esq.  and  is  now  the  property  of  his  son,  John  Egertoo, 
Esq.  of  Oultoo.  Between  one  and  two  miles  from  Waliisea,  a 
very  iioble  hotel  was  erected,  about  ten  years  ago,  by  Sir  John 
Thomas  Stanley,  Bart,  of  Alderley,  for  the  accommodation  of 
persons  visiting  the  sea  side.  This  is  much  frequented,  in  the 
summer  season,  by  the  resident  families  of  Cheshire  and  its 
ne^hbourhood,  who  visit  this  spot  for  the  purpose  of  bathing  in 
Hyle  Lake^  which  is  bounded  by  the  projecting  land  of  the 
Wirral  peninsula,  and  the  coast  oi  the  small  Isle  of  Hilhree,  or 
HilUhyri,  The  Isle  is  about  one  mile  in  circuit :  and  though 
the  soil  is  scarcely  any  tiling  but  sand,  had  formerly  a  cell  of 
Benedictine,  monks,  belonging  to  the  abbey  at  Chester,  *'  At 
Hyle  Lafce^'*  says  Mr.  Oough,  "  Duke  Schomberg  encamped 
when  lie  was  to  reduce  Ireland  after  the  Revolution,,  and  hem 
his  forces  embarked.  The  place  was  named  iVallase  Lezar^  a 
fange  fine  q^t,   where  races  were  run  for  many  years;  but  those 
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race5  are  now  ran  at  Newmarket,  though  still  called  the  Waiiisea 
sfake^^." 

GREAT  NESTON 

Is  a  populous  Market-Town  on  the  western  ude  of  the  pedn- 
aula,  coniinaDdiiig  some  pleasant  views  of  the  Dee,  and  the 
opposite  coasts  of  Wales.  The  Church  is  a  handsome  and  spa- 
cious structure,  and  many  of  the  houses  are  good  modem  build- 
ings. Tlie  inhabitants  derive  considerable  advantage  from  the 
contiguity  of  Park-Gate,  which  of  bte  years  has  become  a 
convenient  and  fashionable  bathing-place.  It  is  also  celebrated 
as  the  station  for  some  of  the  packets  for  Ireland,  which  genendlj 
aail  to  that  country  four  times  a  week.  The  houses  of  Park-Gate 
are  chiefly  disposed  in  one  long  range  on  the  Dee  banks,  and  aie 
mostly  neat  modem  buildings  of  brick.  The  inhabitanta,  wiw 
are  pretty  numerous,  derive  their  principal  support  from  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  many  visitants  that  reside  here  in  the  Iwthiag 
season. 

BURTON,  a  small  village,  about  three  miles  south  of  Great 
Neston,  is  celebrated  as  tlie  birth-place  of  Thomas  Wilsok, 
the  venerable  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man.  He  was  bom  on  the 
20th  of  December,  l66d,  and,  as  he  himself  rehites  b  his  Ma* 
nuscript  Diary,  qf  honest  parents  fearing  God,  His  education  was 
strictly  attended  to;  and  when  his  attainments  had  suffidentlj 
qualified  htm  for  the  University,  he  was  removed  to  TVinity 
College,  Dublin,  whither,  at  that  period,  most  of  the  yottlfafU 
gentry  of  Cheshire  and  Lancashire  were  sent  to  pursue  their 
studies.  Here  his  attention  was  first  engaged  by  the  science  of 
medicine;  but  tliis,  through  the  advice  of  Archdeacon  HewttaoD, 
he  relinqubhed  for  divinity;  and  having  mjade  considenble  pro^ 
gress  in  academical  learning,  he  was  ordained  on  the  29tbof 
June,  1686.  Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  year,  lie  quitted 
the  University,  and  was  licensed  to  be  curate  of  New  Church  to 
Lancashire,  of  which  Dr.  Sherlock,  his  maternal  unde,  was 
rector.  In  I692,  he  became  domestic  chaplain  to  the  Earl  of 
Derby,  and  preceptor  to  his  son,  Lord  Strange,  with  a  sahnry  of 
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thirty  pounds  a  year.  Tbis^  with  a  similar,  sum  derived  from 
his  ctira<^,  and  twenty  pounds  which  he  aonually  received  as 
Master  of  the  A]iiis*house  at  Latham,  constituted  his  entire  in- 
come ;  yet  even  this  exceeded  his  wishes^  any  further  than  as  it 
enabled  him  to  appropriate  a  greater  sum  to  the  relief  of  the 
necessitous.  Soon  afterwards,  a  valuable  rectory  in  Yorkshire 
was  offered  him ;  but  acceptance  was  refused,  from  the  conscien* 
tious  motive  of  not  being  able  to  reside  among  those  to  whom  he 
might  have  been  appointed  pastor.  In  the  year  1697,  the  Earl 
of  Derby  would  have  promoted  him  to  the  bishopric  of  Sodor 
and  Man;  but  this  dignity  he  declined  from  principles  of  humility 
and  lowliness,  till,  afler  the  expiration  of  several  months,  when, 
to  employ  his  own  words,  he  v/9is  forced  into  it.  In  April, 
1698,  he  took  possession  of  his  See,  and,  by  the  goodness  of  his 
life,  and  his  mild,  dignified,  and  apostolic  manners,  very  emi- 
nently contributed  to  the  spreading  of  Christianity  among  the 
inhabitants.  Previous  to  hb  arrival  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  the 
natives,  speaking  generally,  were  profoundly  ignorant ;  and  the 
duties  of  religion  and  morality  were  little  known,  and  less  prao* 
tised;  but  the  pious  labors  of  the  Bishop,  and  his  fervent 
endeavours  to  enlighten  and  improve  their  minds,  proved  ex* 
tremely  successful;  and  his  memory  is  respected  and  revered  by 
every  class  of  the  Manks  inhabitants.  This  esteemed  and  worthy 
prelate  expired  on  the  7th  of  March,  1755,  in  the  ninety-third 
year  of  his  age,  having  held  the  bishopric  no  less  than  fifty-eight 
years. 

MOLLINGTON  HOUSE  is  a  spacious  brick  edifice,  for  many 
years  the  property  and  residence  of  the  ancient  and  respectable 
family  of  the  Hunts ;  but  has  lately  been  purchased  by  John 
Feildon,  Esq.  of  Blackburn,  Lancashire,  who  has  much  improved 
the  estate.    The  grounds  are  pleasant,  and  well  wooded. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

An  extraordinaiy  instance  of  the  versatility  of  Nature  was 
exhibited  in  the  person  of  a  native  of  this  county,  named  Mary 
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Davis,  who  was  born  at  Great  Aughall,  near  Chester,  about  tbe 
year  1598.  At  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  a  wen-like  excrescense 
appeared  above  the  car  on  the  right  side  of  her  head,  and,  after 
thirty-two  years  continuance,  grew  into  two  horns,  which  re- 
mained for  five  years,  and  were  then  shed.  These  were  succeed- 
ed by  two  new  ones,  which,  about  four  years  from  their  ftrst 
appearance,  were  also  cast,  and  their  places  occupied  by  two 
others.  Several  portraits  were  made  of.  her  when  upwards  of  se- 
venty, one  of  which  is  now  in  the  British,  and  another  in  the 
Ashmoleao,  museum :  in  the  latter  collection  one  of  her  bonis 
is  preserved.  In  1679,  wl»en  more  than  eighty  years  of  age,  she 
was  exhibited  in  London. 

In  the  additions  to  the  octavo  edition  of  King's  Vale  RoyaU 
is  a  narrative  of  a  most  atrocious  and  perhaps  unprecedented 
Murder,  committed  by  a  wretch  named  Samuel  Thorlbt,  a 
butcher's  assistant  at  Congleton.  This  transaction  was  attended 
by  many  remaricable  circumstances,  and  is  here  related  oeariy 
io  the  words  of  the  original.  Hie  name  of  the  deceased  was 
Anru  Smithy  a  ballad-singer,  aged  twenty-two.  It  appeared  in 
evidence,  that  she  was  met  on  a  foot-way  near  Congletou  by  the 
prisoner,  wfio  prevailed  on  her  to  accompany  him  to  a  hollow 
pkice  at  some  distance  from  the  road,  where  he  severed  her  head 
from  her  body,  cut  off  her  arms,  legs,  thighs,  and  breasts,  took 
out  her  bowels  and  tongue,  and  having  cut  off  the  calves  of  ber 
legs,  and  other  fleshy  parts,  threw  what  remained  of  the  carcaae 
into  a  brook.  Having  thus,  as  he  imagined,  secured  himself 
from  the  possibility  of  detection,  he  placed  the  parts  which  he 
designed  for  food  in  his  apron,  and  carrying  thorn  to  the  housa 
of  an  old  woman,  told  her,  that  he  had  received  from  a  butcher, 
who  had  been  driving  pigs  on  the  road,  the  flesh  of  one  that  had 
died,  which  he  desired  her  to  put  up  for  him.  CalKug*  again  the 
next  mornmg,  he  requested  permission  to  boil,  what  he  thea 
termed,  hb  pork,  which  bemg  granted,  he  ate  a  part  of  it  for 
breakfast;  but  finding  it  to  disagree  with  him,  desired  tlie  woman 
to  throw  the  remainder  away.  Soon  afterwards  some  men,  who 
had  bccasiofi  to  pass  the  brook,   observed  a  petticoat  la  the 
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water;  tnd  theif  ampmaa  being  wmtkeutiy  they  MMcbed  at- 
tcBtively,  and  ibond  several  dismeuibered  fiarts  of  a  lammB  bod}* 
Hw  head  and  ftce  beiog.aeeD  by  an  aged  women  in  theneigbbowr^ 
hood,  Ae  iwtantly  exdavHed,  « It  is  poor  Anee  Sttilb,  the  balkid* 
ibgei/ 

The  manner  m  which  the  deceased  was  cat  to  pieces^  oceaK 
acMied  a  sbiewd  ceuntiymaa  to  observe,  that  the  aclwaspiobablf 
perpetrated  by  a  butcher;  md  the  ierecKHisdispositioBof  Thorhiy 
excited  a  suspicion  that  he  was  the  person,  tliough  lie  bad  assisted 
m  the  search  for  the  vemaina  of  the  body,  and  expressed  a  atKWg 
(^testation  at  the  conduct  of  the  oukiaowii  murderer.  Hisgeo^ 
lal  character  was  known  to  be  bad;  and  his  freqnewt  practice  o£ 
catkig  raw  meat  induced  the  countryman  to  imagine  that  Thorleji 
might  have  conceekd  the  flesh  b  some  bam  foi  food.  Uodetf 
the  infiuence  of  this  idea,  he  searched  the  cottage  of  the  old 
woman  in  whose  custody  the  flesh  had  been  left,  and  who  was 
perhaps  known  as  an  acquaintauce  of  the  murderer,  and  was  then, 
as  fiir  as  she  was  concerned,  mformed  of  the  foregoing  particu- 
lars. The  scattered  pieces  of  the  body  were  produced;  and  the 
man  seeing  they  were  not  bristly,  as  a  scraped  pig  would  have 
been,  conveyed  them  to  a  suegeon,  who  immediately  pronounced 
them  to  belong  to  some  human  body.  Thorley  being  soon  after- 
wards apprehended,  acknowledged  the  perpetration;  and  being 
questioned  as  to  the  motive  that  influenced  him  to  commit  such  a 
horrible  murder,  answered,  that,  '*  having  frequentl;^  heard  that 
human  flesh  resembled  young  pig  in  taste,  curiosity  prompted  him 
to  try  if  it  was  true."  During  his  impiisonment  and  trial,  he  be- 
haved with  the  greatest  indifierence;  and  at  the  gallows  only  en- 
quired if  the  executioner  uitended  to  strip  him ;  when  receiving  an 
snswer  in  the  negative,  he  displayed  a  slight  degree  of  satisfaction. 
His  body  was  hung  in  chains  on  a  heath  near  Congleton.  The 
witnesses  on  his  trial  averred  that  he  had  never  shown  any  marks 
of  insanity,  and  seemed  convinced  that  extreme  avarice  was  the 
principal  inducement  to  the  commission  of  this  singularly  savage 
Bet  of  diabolical  cruelty.  He  was  executed  on  the  10th  of  April, 
1777. 
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Witii  die  distmguislied  natives  of  this  county,  sketches  of  wboie 
biography  have  been  already  given,  may  be  enomenited  Thomas 
EOERTOK,  Lord  EUesmerep  who  was  bom  about  1540,  and  ad* 
vaneed,  through  hb  merit,  to  the  honorable  situation  of  Lord 
High  Chancellor  of  England,  which  office  he  resigned  in  1617, 
the  year  precedmg  fab  death:  the  three  Randle  Holmes',  fa- 
ther, son,  and  grandson,  who  were  all  bom  at  Chester,  and  with 
indefatigable  industiy  made  an  inunense  collection  of  hbtorical 
and  antiquarian  records ;  their  papers  for  the  Palatine  of  Cheshire 
ue  now  in  the  British  Museum,  and  amount  to  the  amaangquan* 
lity  of  268  large  volumes:  Ralph  Holinsued,  the  English 
Chronicler,  who  died  about  the  year  1580 :  and  Sir  John  Bir- 
kenhead, a  celebrated  partisan  of  royalty,  who  was  bom  at 
JUidbeath  in  l6l3,  and  known  by  the  name  of  the  Loyal  Poet. 
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CORNWALL 

1  H  £  original  name  of  Cohnwall,  in  the  British  language, 
appears  to  have  been  Cemyw ;  a  term  implying  a  slope,  or  pro* 
jecting  ridge,  and  likewise  a  horn  or  promontory,  in  which  sense 
it  became  the  name  of  the  county.  The  inhabitants  were  called 
Caenabii,  or  Cerr^;  and  Gwyr  Cernyw,  or  the  Men  of  the 
Ph>rooQtory.  They  possessed  the  entire  tract  now  denominated 
Cornwall,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  part  lying  on  the  north 
aide  of  the  Tamar,  and  peopled  by  the  Danmonii,  who,  some 
time  before  the  Roman  invasion,  subdued  the  Camabii,  and 
usurped  theur  dominions,  which  thenceforward  were  included  in 
the  district  named  Danmonium.  Another  etymology  of  tlie  name 
of  this  county  has  been  sought  in  the  British  word  Cam,  which 
sgDifies  a  rock,  and  peculiarly  suits  the  nature  of  the  county, 
and  the  protection  the  Britons  received  from  its  rocks  and  moun- 
tains, several  of  which  retain  the  name  of  Cam;  as  Carn-innic, 
Cam-chy,  Cam-br^,  Cammarth,  Cam-ulac,  &c. 

The  British  name  of  Cornwall  is  supposed,  by  Dr.  Borlase, 
to  have  been  changed  by  the  intercourse  of  the  natives  with  the 
Romans  into  the  Latin  term  Comubia,  "  which  it  retained  till  the 
Saxons  imposed  the  name  of  JVeales  on  the  Britons  driven  by 
them  west  of  the  rivers  Severn  and  Dee,  calling  their  country 
'm  the  Latin  tongue,  Wallia;  after  which,  finding  the  Britons 
had  retreated  not  only  into  Wales,  but  into  the  more  western 
extremities  of  the  Island,  the  Latiuists  changed  Cornubia  into 
Comwallia;  a  name  not  only  expressive  of  the  many  natural 
promontories  of  the  country,  but  also  that  the  iuhabitants  were 
Britons  of  the  same  nation  and  descent  as  those  of  Wales ;  and 
from  this  Comwallia  b  derived  the  present  name  Cornwall."* 

The  Romans  included  this  portion  of  the  kingdom  under  their 
first  division,   Britannia   Prima;   but  many  disputes  have 
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arisen  sunong  antiquaries,  as  to  the  extent  of  their  dominion  in 
this  part  of  the  country.  Boriase,  who  considered  tlib  sub- 
ject with  much  attention,  is  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  the  Ro- 
mans made  an  actual  conquest  of  Cornwall,  and  inugines  it  to 
have  taken  place  at  the  same  period  that  the  southern  p^rt  of 
the  Island  was  subdued  by  Claudius  Caesar.  This  opinipn  of  the 
S^maa  doniinatio.n  i\\  Cornwall,  be  proceeds  to  sti^ng^eo  ky 
4e5criplion3  of  niany  coins,  pavemeut^y  urns,  and  sepulcbies, 
that  have  been  found  in  different  parts  of  the  county,  chiefly 
^ilhm  the  Ijist  century.  He  ;s^Iso  instances  the  form  of  various 
forj^  encai^ments,  and  road-ways,  and  observes,  in  other  woixfs, 
that  the  mass  of  evidence  he  lias  collected,  is  so  decisive  of  tbe 
ILomans  being  in  possession  of  Cornwall,  that  it  ^'  cannot  be  con- 
tradicted.*! 

Whether  the  arguments  detailed  by  this  gentleman  are  su$- 
cieully  demonstrative  of  the  queslion,  our  iiinils  will  not  permit 
us  to  examine ;  but  it  may  be  remarked,  that,  whatever  degree  of 
power  the  Romans,  attained  in  this  county^  it  certainly  must 
have  been  considerably  inferior  to  that  which  they  possessed  over 
most  othei^  parts  of  the  Island.  The  length  of  time  that  the  na- 
tives retained  their  original  language,  and  the  num^ous  vestiges 
of  the  ancient  religion  and  manners  of  the  Britops,  whjcl^  figu- 
ratively speaking,  overspread  the  entire  district,  furnish  a  stmag 
presumptiop,  that  the  sway  of  the  Romans  in  Cornwall  was 
more  nominal  than  real.  The  same  policy  which  induced  that 
people  to  destroy  the  monuments  of  Druidism  in  the  Ifjle,  of 
Mona,  to  consume  its  groves  with  fire,  level  its  altars,  and 
ipassacrc  its  priests  and  trembling  votaries,  would  also  have  in- 
clined them  to  repress  the  observance  of  its  ordinances^  and  level 
its  superstitious  memorials  with  the  dust,  in  Cornwall,  if  it  had 
ever  been  as  eq^ually  subordiuate  to  their  power  as  the  internal 
parts  of  the  kingdom. 

When  the  commotions  in  the  Romai|  enipire  Qccasioped  the 
I^qnmn  soldiers  to  be  withdrawn  (ron\  this  island,  the  Bfitisb 
chiefs  associated  in  defence  of  their  independence,  and  chose 
Gotlheyrn,  or  Yortigern,  then  Earl  of  Cornwall,  as  their  supreme 

governor. 


gavenior.    Tfaa  events  tkat  Mowed,  proved  the  cboice  to  have 
beea  moiSt  unwve;  for  Gortbeym,  ioatoid  of  caltiog  the  natural 
biaveiy  of  his  people  into  actioiiv  and  teaclung  them  to  defend 
tbeir  own  country  a^inst  the  murdecous  inGUisions  of  the  Soots  and 
f  icts,  had  recourse  to  Saxon,  auxiliaries.    These,  it  is  true,  re* 
woved  the  tbieatened  dagger,   but  introduced  another,   more 
pregnant  with  evil,    and  destructive  in  its  oonseqaeuces.    The  . 
^2(ons  seeing  the  fhiitfuluess  of  the  hmd,  and  knowing  tiie  weak- 
aess  of  the  inhabitants,  resolved  to  undertake  the  conquest  of 
what  they  ha<Jl  been  invited  to  d^end;    and  being  coutiaually 
flfrengthened  by  fresh  arcivab  of  their  countrymen,  each  band  of 
whom  was  more  ferocious  than  the  Ibrmer,  succeeded  in  their  in* 
tao^d  tisutpation.    The  most  horrible  deMhs  awaited  the  unfor- 
tunate Britons;  and  the  miserable  fugitives  that  escaped  the  sword 
19  the  proviiifces  subdued  by  the  Saxons,  were  either  made  slaves, 
or  forced  to  take  refuge  iathe  wilds  of  Comwail,  or  the  mouo* 
tainous  recesses  of  Wales. 

About  this  period  numerous  bodies  of  the  fugitives,  and  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  county,  and  ojtber  western  parts  of  the  king« 
i|E>m,  are  supposed  to  have  sailed  to  Gaul,  where  settling  on  the 
coasts  opposite  Comv^U,  in  the  province  of  Armorica,  they  fonor 
t^,  a  new  nation;  and  the  name  of  Armorica  was  changed  to  that 
<{f  Bret^gne,  wjbich  it  retakied  liH  the  late  alterations  were  made  m 
t^  geographical  divisions  of  France.  The  same  language  thaS 
vfas  so  long  spoken  in  Cornwall,  continued  for  centuries  to  be  the- 
language  of  Bretagne;  and  the  frequent  intercourses  of  friendship^ 
apd  trade  which  were  carried  on  between  the  natives  of  each 
country,  has  been*  considesed  as  ample  testimony  of  their  having 
hud  one  conimon  origin. 

On  the  death  of  Gortheym,  his  son  Vortimer  bravely,  but 
iiHlieclually,  endeavoured,  wiih  other  Britisii  chiefr,  to  defend 
his  territory  from  Saxon  tyranny.  The  united  efforts  of  the  Bri- 
tons of  Cornwall,  and  Wales  were  long  exerted  in  the  arduous 
conflict;  but  the  superiority  of  Saxon  discipline,  and  the  con- 
tinued accessions  of  strength  which  tlie  Saxons  received  from 
tlie  nations  on  the  continenti^  rendered  every  attempt  to  repel 

their 
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tbtir  utiirp«tioDs  umvaiKng.  These  destnictm  wars  coDtinned 
for  Dearly  two  hundred  and  forty  years,  under  the  general  direo- 
tHNiy  on  the  part  of  the  Britons,  of  the  reigning  sovereign,  who  was 
sometimes  chosen  from  the  natives  of  this  county,  and  sometimes 
iirom  those  of  Wales.  Cadwallader,  their  last  sole  Monarch,  died 
about  the  year  689 ;  and  from  this  time  the  afiairs  of  the  Bntons 
were  directed  by  various  petty  chieftains;  and  Cornwall  having 
no  longer  a  governor  in  common  with  the  Welsii  Britons,  became  a 
distinct  principality. 

These  divisions  favored  the  efforts  of  the  Saxons,  and  they  ap- 
pear to  have  penetrated  with  success  into  this  county,  yet  thdr 
progress  was  for  a  time  interrupted  by  a  strong  party  of  Armori- 
caD>Britons,  who  were  solicited,  by  their  Cornish  brethren,  to  en- 
gage in  their  assistance.  With  their  aid,  the  places  possessed  by 
the  enemy  yf&e  re-conquered;  and  even  a  portion  of  the  eastern 
side  of  Devonshire  reduced;  but  victory  proved  only  the  prelude 
to  defeat;  for  Ina,  King  of  the  West  Saxons,  repulsed  them  in 
several  engagements  about  710,  and  obtained  much  renown  from 
the  general  triumph  of  his  arms.  From  this  period  to  the  year 
766>  several  battles  were  fought  between  the  Cornish-Britons  and 
the  Saxons,  but  the  former  were  almost  invariably  unsuccesafnL 

la  the  year  787»  the  piratical  Danes^  who  now  first  began  to 
infest  the  English  seas,  visited  the  coasts  of  Wessex,  under  whicb 
nmie  the  Saxons  had  comprehended  the  whole  of  the  ancient 
Danmonia,  and  within  twenty  yeart  afterwards  were  engaged  in 
allianoe  with  the  Cornish-Britons,  who  had  required  their  assis- 
tance, that  they  might  be  enabled  to  make  a  more  effectual  stand 
against  the  progress  of  Saxon  arms.  This  union  drew  upon 
them  the  concentrated  power  of  Egbert,  the  reputed  founder  of 
the  English  Monarchy.  The  military  talents  of  this  Prince  were 
sttperior  to  all  the  resistance  they  could  offer;  and  in  the  year 
813,  Cornwall  was  entirely  over-run  by  his  forces ;  yet  its  natives 
were  again  assembled  in  opposition  to  his  government  m  823, 
when  they  fought  a  furious  battle  with  the  Devonian  Saxons  at 
Camelford,  in  tliis  county,  which  only  termittated  with  the  slaugh* 
tf  r  of  many  Ihoiisaiids  of  each  party. 

This 
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This  contest  was  not  decisive ;  but  it  seems  to  have  animated 
the  Britons  to  act  oflfensively ;  and  in  the  yeat  835,  being  strength^ 
ened  by  a  body  of  Danes,  whose  services,  on  this  occasion,  had 
been  particulariy  solicited,  they  conceived  the  bold  measure  of 
eipelltng  the  Saxons  fit>m  Devonshire,  and  marched  eastward  for 
diat  purpose.  At  first,  the  combined  forces  were  successful ;  but 
being  opposed  by  Egbert  at  Hengston-Hill,  they  were  totaDy 
overthrown.  Adex  this  victory,  Egbert  enacted  the  severe  law, 
that  no  **  Briton  should  pass  the  limits  of  bis  country,  and  set  foot 
on  English  ground,  on  pain  of  death."  Notwithstanding  this  pro- 
hibition,  the  struggles  for  superiority  continued  till  the  year  938, 
when,  in  the  reign  of  Athelstan,  all  Cornwall  was  subjugated  by 
the  Saxons,  and  the  beautiful  country  lying  between  tlie  Ex  and 
the  Tamar  taken  into  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  conqueror, 
who  made  the  latter  river  the  boundary  of  his  dominions.  Thua 
ended  the  contest  which  the  Comish^Britons,  with  unabated  p^-se- 
lerance,  had  maintained  against  the  Saxons  for  the  full  space  of 
500  years. 

Many  vestiges  of  the  Danes  are  said  by  Borlase  to  exist  in  di& 
faent  parts  of  the  county ;  but  are  so  intermixed  or  combined  with 
British  remains,  that  in  some  places  it  becomes  difficult  to  ascer- 
tam  to  which  nadon  they  belonged.  Their  several  landing-places, 
observes  this  author,  **  they  secured  with  a  ditch  and  vallum ;  and 
as  they  advanced,  fortified  the  hills  with  such  propriety  and 
jodgment,  that  no  less  than  eight  castles,  or  rather  strong  en- 
trenchments, are  to  be  seen  within  five  miles  round  the  town  of 
Penzance.  These  are  all  of  a  circular  form,  and  so  placed  on  the 
hills,  that  they  are  ia  sight  of  each  other,  about  two  miles  asun- 
der, aad  consequently  able  to  communicate  by  proper  signals;  tho 
most  distant  are  not  more  than  eight  miles  apart.  Some  of  them 
are  inclosed  with  a  very  thick  wall  or  walls  of  masonry,  wide 
ditches,  and  such  other  works,  as  plainly  bespeak  lebure,  secu- 
rity, and  the  peaceable  permission  of  the  natives.  These  things 
nffidtntly  demonstrate  their  power  in  the  western  parts  of  Britain, 
and  at  the  same  time  display  their  willingness  to  perpetuate  it,  and 
istaitt  their  possessions.    Plunder  and  empire  were  the  aole  and 

darliiig 
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daiiiiig  objects  of  the  Btanes,  and  by  degrees  tliey  clme  to  tise  Ibe 
Goniish  as  bad  as  tbe  mt  of  the  kingdom.  To  establisli  tbe  one, 
1l»t  they  might  glut  themselves  with  the  other»  they  pvactiaed 
ewiy  kind  of  sevecity  unprovoked ;  and  evea  on  oomraoii  ocean 
sions,  fire,  swoid,  and  desolation,  attended  them  wherever  thej 
narcbed ;  so  that  at  last  Cornwall  is  supposed  to  have  been  utterly 
ruined  by  them,  and  to  have  continued  as  a  forest,  uncultivaled^ 
and  thinly  peopled,  for  several  ages.*^ 

Cornwall,  the  most  western  county  in  Great  Britahi,  is  wholly 
bounded  by  the  sea,  excepting  on  its  eastern  side,  which  is  aeporal* 
ed  from  Devonshire  by  the  river  Tamac,  and  an  artificial  boun* 
dary  of  a  iew  miles  in  length  at  irs  northern  extremity ;  so  that  il 
almost  forms  a  complete  iskmd.  From  this  boundary  to  the  wcs^> 
ward,  the  hmd  continually  decreases  in  bread  lb,  and  assumes  a 
figure  nearly  resembling  a  cornucopia.  The  north  iride  is  skirled 
by  the  Bristol  Channel,  and  the  south  by  the  Bntish  Channel ;  both 
seas  seeming  to  meet  near  the  point  called  the  Land's  End,  al  tha 
extremity  of  the  promontory  on  the  west.  The  widest  part,  from 
Morvinstow,  on  the  north,  to  the  Rame  Hsad^  oil  the  south,  is 
about  forty-three  miles  in  breadtii ;  but  this  extait  rapkily  coqp 
tracts,  and  twenty  miles  may  be  regarded  as  the  medittn,  till  we 
approach  Mount's  Bay,  between  which  place  and  St.  Ives,  it  is  not 
more  than  five  and  a  half.  The  length  of  the  nortfa-eaat  side, 
from  Morvinstow  to  the  Land's  End,  is  about  nuiety  miles.  The 
circumference  is  estimated  at  200.  It  contains  about  7M,500 
acres,  nine  hundreds,  201  parislies,  twenty-three  market-towas, 
about  34,400  houses,  and  18S,2S9  mhabitants.  Traditioa  re* 
ports,  that  a  considerable  tract  of  land,  named  the  Lioness,  fbmiffly 
connected  with  this  county,  and  exteodhig'tow«yds  the  hIesofScilljv, 
was,  in  the  remote  ages  of  amiquily,  swalhowed  up  by  tbe  ooean. 

Cornwall,  from  its  soil,  appearance,  and- climate,  isappaientty 
one  of  the  least  mvhiog  of  the  English  counties.  A  ridge  of  hoK 
and  rugged  hills,  uitennixed  wiUi  Meak  moors,  runs  through  the 


*  This  opimon  of  the  establishment  of  the  Danes  .in  Cornwall,  is  contested 
by  aomc  learned  antiqaiiriet  of  ihe  County,  vrho  aictibe  theutfovc  mentioiied 
foruficiiions  to  tbe  Corauh*Briioqs,  aud  most  probably  wiih  truth. 
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mtdst  of  its  whole  l«ngth,  and  exhibits  the  appearwice  of  a 
di^af}'  waste.  The  tx>ads  being  chiefly  carried  over  the  higher 
lands,  or  the  extensive  comniom  titey  intersect,  convey  a  bmnji 
greater  idea  of  sterility  to  the  traveller^  than  the  produce  of  ttie 
coiiDly  will  warrant  him  to  entertain ;  for  the  sea  shores,  and  the 
Tillies,  display  marks  of  abundant  fertility ;  the  natural  richness 
of  the  soil  being  greatly  increased  by  the  use  of  sea-sand«* 
and  weeds,  collected  on  the  beach.  The  air  is  rendered  ex» 
tremely  moist  by  the  surrounding  body  of  water  ;  and  the  doads 
beii^  intercepted  in  their  passage  by  the  high  lands  in  the  centra 
of  the  county,  occasion  frequent  and  severe  shoviers.  These,  how- 
ever, seldom  cantimie  long,  and  may  be  considered  as  extreiiiely 
conducive  to  the  health  of  the  inliabitants,  by  clearing  the  air  of 
peraiciotis  vapours  arising  from  the  operations  of  refioing  the  otea^ 
and  leaving  in  their  room  the  vivitymg  qustlities  waAed  by  the  ge« 
sial  breezes  of  tlie  ocean.  The  seasons  are  more  equal  than  ift 
most  other  parts  of  England;  the  heat  of  the  sunmier  seldom  bo' 
^g  intense,  nor  the  cold  of  the  winter  piercing.  Frosts  are  but  of 
short  duration,  and  snow  seldom  lies  upon  the  ground  above  tw^ 
ar  three  days. 

The  sea  air  is  considered  as  iri)uriou8  to  vegetation ;  and  tho. 
salt  particles  with  which   it  loads  the  atmosplierci    conjoint^ 

with 


*  "  This  has  been  the  castom  in  these  parts  ever  lince  the  time  of  Htatf 
the  Third,  at  least ;  though,  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  common  salt  was  a» 
hr  from  being  held  in  any  estimation  as  a  manure,  that  it  was  regarded  as  • 
cyrabol  of  extreme  sterility ;  and  Dr.  Watson,  in  his  Chemical  Essays,  has 
quoted  several  passages  from  Scripture,  which  affirm  it.  Vii^il  and  Pliny  fe^r 
present  the  same  as  barren,  and  unfit  for  vegetation:  but,  notwithstanding 
these  and  other  testimonies  of  the  ancienU,  the  above  sand,  in  which  aea«salt 
is  copiously  mixed,  when  fitsh,  is  used  with  great  success ;  yet  if  left  t09 
kng  exposed  to  the  air,  it  proves  less  uiefal  and  enriching,  which  is  by  some 
atribuied  to  its  having  been  deprived  of  a  portion  of  its  salt  by  the  dews  and 
nins.  The  sand  is  produced  by  the  fluctuation  of  the  sea,  and  consists  of  the 
broken  shells  of  muscles,  cockles,  oysters,  scollops,  and  other  fish,  varying 
Somewhat  in  color  and  in  grain,  according  to  the  substances  from  which  it  ia 
formed,  and  the  degree  of  agitation  tp  which  it  has  been  exposed  :  it  is  louni 
toCeftiiiie  all  kinds^of  soils.**    Shaw's  Western  Tour,  ""^ 
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with  the  vMeiice  of  the  wbds^  will  hardly  suffer  any  trees  to  gmw 
upon  the  coasts;  and  it  is  only  in  the  sheltered  mles  that  any  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  natural  woods  are  to  be  found.  In  situatioDB 
exposed  to  the  south-west  and  northerly  winds,  the  attempt  to  rear 
plantations^  till  within  these  few  years,  was  scarcely  e^ery  success- 
Ail  ;  but  latterly,  the  endeavour  has  been  attended  by  more  pro- 
mising indications :  the  pine-aster  fir  being  first  planted,  as  a  shel- 
ter to  the  more  tender  trees. 

Three  centuries  ago,  the  art  of  husbandly  appearr  to  have 
been  but  little  practlned  in  this  county.  '^  Their  grounds,"*  says 
Mr.  Carew,  "  lay  all  in  common,  or  only  divided  by  stiche 
meale,  and  their  bread  com  very  little:  their  labour  horses 
were  only  shod  before ;  and  the  people,  devoting  themselves  en- 
tirely to  tin,  their  neighbours  in  Devonshire  and  Somersetshire, 
hired  their  pastures  at  a  rent,  and  stored  them  with  the  cattle 
they  brought  from  their  own  homes,  and  made  their  profit  of 
the  Combh,  by  cattle  fed  at  their  own  doors.  The  same  persons 
also  supplied  tbeni  at  tlieir  markets  with  many  hundred  quarten 
of  com  and  liorse4oads  of  bread."  Borlase,  in  his  observations 
oil  this  passage,  remarks,  that,  ''  the  people  increasing,  and 
the  mines  sometimes  failing,  tlie  Comi!»h  felt  the  necessity  of  ap- 
pl}hig  themselves  to  husbandry ;  and  their  improvements  an- 
swered their  expectations;  for  iu  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  they  found  themselves  not  only  in  a  capacity  to 
support  themselves,  but  also  to  export  a  great  quantity  of  com 
to  Spain,  and  other  foreign  parts."  Notwithstanding  this  success^ 
the  agriculture  of  Cornwall  has  again  relaxed  into  a  secondary 
pursuit ;  and  though  in  the  eastern  districts,  bordering  on  Pftd- 
stow  and  St.  Germans,  and  in  the  lands  adjacent  to  the  Alan 
and  F4wy,  there  b  a  greater  quantity  of  grain  raised  than  is  su^ 
licient  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants,  yet  the  produce  in  the  less 
fertile  parts  is  very  inadeqtiate  to  the  demand.  Iu  the  neigh* 
bouihuod  of  Penzance,  two  crops  of  potatoes  are  commonly  pro- 
duced yearly.  The  application  of  the  land  is  to  arable  and 
pasture  alternately.  The  former  is  sown  with  wheat,  barley, 
aod  oats,  as  long  as  it  will  bear  any,  and  theu  converted  into  pas- 
ture, 
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ture,  untH  its  stren^h  is  recovered,  aqd  it  is  a^io  capilble  of  |iio» 
duciiig  coro.  Water  meadows  are  but  few,  aud  those  jmidpaUy 
connected  with  the  estates  of  gentlemeo* 

The  chief  dependiiiice  for  Manure  is  oo  the  8ea-«and,  and  on 
weeds  which  are  collected  on  the  coast,  and  carried  on  the  backs 
of  horses,  or  males,  to  the  places  where  tlie  manure  is  wanted ; 
few  carts  beijig  used  througliout  the  county.  Another  cKoeUent 
diessing  for  land  is  formed  by  the  mixture  of  lime  aud  eartb-rand, 
with  bruised  and  damaged  pilchards,  and  the  refuse  salt  used. in 
curing  them/  A  compost  of  sea-sand,  pilchard^salt,  duug,  and 
decomposed  schistus,  is  in  some  places  used  as  a  preparation 
for  turnips.  The  cattle  are  chiefly  of  the  Devonshire  bveedt 
and  being  much  m  request,  are  sold  in  great  numbers  for  fittr 
teniog.  The  dairy  is  but  very  little  attended  to,  aud  juilch-cowp 
are  prindpaliy  kept  for  rearing  the  young  stock*  The  fiirns 
buildings  are  generally  composed  of  clay  loams  and  chopped 
straw,  raised  on  a  stone  tbundatioo,  and  requiring  to  be  pfifr- 
served  from  the  wet,  which  otiierwise  soon  rots  the  waUsw  The 
sheep  are  mostly  of  the  Devonshire  kind ;  but  some  of  the  Lei- 
cestershire breed  have  been  ktely  introduced  by  the  gentlemen  of 
the  county. 

The  moveable  commodities  of  Cornwall  are  chiefly  carried  oo 
the  pack-saddle;  and  the  hilb  and  steep  acclivities  of  the  coun- 
try 

,  *  "  After  a  dieMioK  of  this  kind  for  btfley,  on  tome  lands  near  the  Ucsrd, 
I  have  been  aaaured,  that  ninety  busbeU,  Winchester  measure,  liave  been  pro« 
duced  on  one  acre  statute  measure;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  have  from  s^ven. 
ty  to  eighty  bushels ;  seventy-five  they  consider  as  a  middling  crop.  Theie 
are  not  many  districts  equal  to  this,  bat  some  other  extensive  tracts  are  tx- 
tfimely  fenile.  In  the  diviston  extesdiog  from  Cubert  to  Padstow,  and  from 
thence  to  I^aoteglos  by  Camelfbrd,  the  land  is  so  wondeifully  fertile,  that,  with 
the  common  dretti^g  of  sea-sand,  earth,  and  dung,  they  first  sow  wheat,  and 
then  bariey,  without  any  fallow,  or  intermediate  crop.  Grass  seeds  are  sown 
with  the  barley,  and  the  produce  cut  for  hay  the  following  year.  The  land  is 
then  left  one  year  to  rest,  and  the  same  routine  repeated ;  yet  even  with  this 
management  tht  crops  of  wheat  are  ftom  twenty-fout  to  thirty  and  thirti^-live 
•kNwbcU  an  acre,  and  of  bailey  from  thirty  to  foc}y.fivc.*'— »Fraser's  Ceocral 
View  of  the  County. 


trjr  itndering  the  ittfe  of  sttre-footH  anhiiils  neoettaiy,  the  bited- 
iog  of  mules  hu  been  attended  to  with  much  success.  Considd'- 
able  numbers  are  employed  in  the  carriage  of  the  produoe^and 
auppbes  of  the  mines;  and  the  price  for  a  good  one  is  frequently 
as  high  as  fifteen,  eighteen,  and  twehty  guineas.  The  commoa 
faofteft  ate  small^  but  vety  hardy,  and  ^ell  adapted  to  a  hilly 
tountiy. 

The  vegetable  soils  are  exceedingly  various,  but  their  general 
dislinetite  characters  may  be  ranged  under  the  lieads,  black 
gtifwan  or  gritty,  and  the  she^  or  glaif  soil  The  former 
abounds  in  the  high  tends,  the  upper  stratum  mosdy  consisting 
of  a  light  bhMk  ^rth,  intermixed  with  small  gravel,  the  detritus 
df  ghtniilf  or  gn^wao,  and  hence  the  soil  is  denominated.  This 
ilratilin,  on  the  tops  and  sides  of  mountains,  is  very  shallow; 
and  even  on  the  more  level  and  extensive  wastes,  its  depth  ii 
aiot  edosidetaMe:  iU  ftatmal  produce  is  a  thin  short  heath,  and 
Iba  diiarf  or  ComM  furze.  Beneath  it  is  generally  a  stratoai 
«f  a  eabital  quarts,  of  various  sises,  and  from  four  to  eigbt 
inAm  m  tliidtneari;  and  b^low  this  is  a  whitish  or  yellowish  loamy 
eby.  By  digl^g  v/p^  and  ramovmg  the  quahz,  and  afterwards 
intermixing  tlie  under  stratum  of  clayey  loam  with  the  growaa 
earth  on  the  surliice,  a  proOfie  soil  is  produced,  lit  for  any  kind 
of  ghdn. 

The  gentlemen  of  the  county  encourage  the  miners  to  pursue 
.this  mode  of  cultivation,  by  allowing  them  a  laige  portiou  of  the 
Mdtes  they  MthH  to  eoltivaie,  for  an  hiconsiderable  qoit-r^it 
Th^  AUtj  oi  staTy  s6il  is  found  in  hnite  abutndaoce  hi  the  gcoltfe 
declivities  and  level  grounds,  and  may  be  termed  the  detritus  of 
tlie  schistus.  In  many  parts  of  tlie  west  and  south-west  do- 
VnMf  and  particiflarly  near  the  sea^  this  soil  is  found  in  regular 
Mrata:  mofe  iuhmd,  it  Imctoiy  id  patches.  With  sand^  and  the 
more  viscous  Earths,  it  niakes  an  ex(:etkiit  compost,  and  pro- 
duces exuberant  cfopi  of  wlieat  and  barley.  In  soh^e  of  (be 
parishes  near  the  Lizard  Poiut,  the  hitter  kind  of  gniin  has  been 
frequently  sown,  reaped,  and  threshed,  in  less  than  nine  week% 
aad  iofflttiaie^  seooar;  but  this  «  principally  owuig  to  the  mihk 
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nm  dud  mmtkof  %he  itituatio^  tlM  Uzmd^htvUg  'Hh^  ^mm^ 
sonthero  part"  of  Greki  -Britfiia.  The  £inn«r»  bf  this  eoiintyi 
imve  a  practice,  vilabk  stemi  to'hme  originated  .io  imcertain  wei^^' 
tber,  of  iiiiikiog  tip  the  jslieaves^of'  com  intp  a  tegt^»r  flfid- 
Mi  code,  .abcmr  tireive  feH  Mgh;;  ttm  ears  being  M'  tuMied' 
iaivkcIS)  add  '  the  butUend»  drily  eitposeit  fothtf  aiiioaph€«e;  itbtt' 
«kote  b  friisheA  by  ao  inverikl  sbmiVnirbkli  i^ftstetied  t^  the  upi^ 
pal  rows.  *  •  •  ■"'  .f«  .     "  ".• ' 

The  coasts  of.  CerBW'ktt:  abpmid  witb:  «  great- vaiiel^  of '  Mi,/ 
qte  specieaof  wbidiribe  Bf/drari/,'H:^kerjia«Al&ieiit^a]i)bNer 
tpi  coi^stitute  ft  coaeidenible  and  firddactivo  briuiqh  oAdMianierce.i 
Th^,  appeajr  in^lmineM&dhatiU  (caiied!seoot8>clH#in^ihe  S4f«liiiii» 
^4iatti]iiii;  tbc.tiM  ss^na  gaadia%iartiiriiig  at  Hie  Latid'«>Bnrii 
ill  lii^iimfiMIe  of  ial)!..  Tkegi^amsiitipMedtobe^inded  byiwdiitt 
(im  tiw  Nojth  S<afy:^hlch'ftheyiB(e:lh««g|bUo  <{oit  horn  cQfta&k 
ijidications  tliey  experience  of  the  approach  of  the  stomiy  season* 
The  fisheries  are  principally  on  the  southern  coast^  in  Mou|d^'% 
Bay,  and  thence  eastward,  at  St«  A^awes,  Mevagi^sey,  Charles 
Toyn,  Poikerris,  East  and  W^t  Lpoe,  and  Polparrow.  O.p  tb^ 
uortl^m  side,  the  pdiicip^  fishery  i?  at  St.  Ives.  The  pilchards 
are  caught  in  large  nets,  of  a  peculiar  make,  called  seansy  each  of 
wfakh  is  managed  by  three  boats,  coi;tainuig  about  eighteen  men. 
The  scans  are  220  fathoms  long,  16'  fathoms  deep  in  the  middle, 
and  14  at  each  end. 

The  great  iiilportance  of  the  pilchard  trade  may  be  cstimatcJ 
^m  the .  immense  qiiantity  of . fish  annually  exported.  ,f|;QnB  )lbe 
Cornish  coasts,  and  from  the  revenue  they  produce  to  Ihe  (^aAFein- 
meot,  and  the  proprietors  of  the  fisfierics*  T^is  revenue  js  supposf^ 
ed  to  amount,  at  a  vofdimni  to  fifty  tboiiii^nd  pouoda  a^nuaUy : 
tkis.  sum  ineludea  the  boanty  allowed  on  •  exf^orlation,  which  is 
etgUshillings  and  sixf^nee  per  hogsh!ead,  and  the  receipts  for  oil 
obtained  from  each.  The  fisK,  when  brought  on  shore,  are  ear- 
ned to  tlie  store-houses,  or  cellars,  as  they  are  termed,  where  the 
loxall  and  the  broken  fish,  and  such  as  have  been  bitten  by  the. 
dog-fish,  are  picjied.  out  by  women,  and  carried  away  fqr  dressing. 
The  lemaiii^  >fte  4ispofi^  iu,  layers  on  lh«  |>if  vaiitent  of  tbestore- 
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bouse,  «tid  a  o^rtain  jpbrtkm  of  asill  strewed  betwMi  every  layer, 
lo  this  state  they  lemaui  about  sia  weeks,  after  which  they  are 
taken  upy  washed,  and  placed  m  the  hotheads,  where  with  great 
weights  they  are  pressed  together  as  dosely  as  possible,  so  that  the 
Wh<^,  fthen  turned  out,  appears  m  a  compact  state.  The  floor 
or  pavement  on  which  they  are  hud  b  on  a  gentle  dedifity,  that 
the  deliquescent  fat  and  salt  nay  dram  ofl^,  and  be  preaenrad. 
Great  numbers  of  men,  women,  anddiildren,  are  employed  in  the 
varM>us  processes  of  washing,  salting,  andpressbg;  andinmakng 
nets,  ropes»  casks,  and  other  necessary  artidcs.*  Hie  pikhaid, 
id  siaeand  form,  differs  but  little  from  the  common  herring;  bat; 
on  close  inspection,  nnqr  be  flmud  to  be  somewhat  amaHer,  and 
Ifeas  oompresaed.  «*  The  docsal  fin  of  the  pikhard  (obsenwa  Dr. 
Maton)  is  placed  exaedy  in  die  eentie  of  gia^ ;  so  that  tiie  or- 
dinary BMide  of  diatinguishuig  it  from  the  hening,  is  to  try  whe- 
ther, 

^  The  KCunqr  of  the  following  sUUment,  relative  to  the  Pilchard  fiihcry  is 
*  St.  Aoitel  Bay,  in  the  yeir  i80a,  may  be  depended  on. 

5eveateea  leaiu  are  employed ;   and,  on  the  average  of  seven  yeare,  aboatfnir 
hundred  hogtheadi  ahe  ukeo  by  tm^  lein. 

The  price  of  fish  per  hogshead  is  il.  los.    The  bounty  on  ditto  is  8i.  M. 
Total  value  of  each  hogshead  of  fish,  si.  i8s.  6d. 

The  number  of  pilchards  in  each  hogshead  is  3000. 

The  quantity  of  salt  saed  yearly,  at  84lbs.  to  the  bushel,  is  40,800  bushcUt 
viz.  about  10,400  bushels  in  curing  the  fish ;  so,ioo  bushels  condemned,  wd 
s6ld  for  the  use  of  the  liad ;  and  jo,soo  bushels  left  in  the  stock  to  be  used  1 
tecoad  tidie. 

Price  of  new  salt,  as.  per  bushel.  Price  of  condemned  salt,  lOd.  ^r  bush^ 
price  of  broken  fish,  id.  pdr  gallon.  Price  of  of  1,  sol.  per  ton.  GkilMge 
•old  to  the  soap-boilen  at  6d.  per  (pUon.  Dregi  sold  to  the  omicrft  ti  soi. 
per  gallon.  Ten  women  employed  in  seltrng  fish  at  tod,  per  hogihsd. 
Each  cask  for  the  fish  costs  about  as.  Cellar  rent  for  a  sean  sol.  per  aanna* 
Seventeen  men  employed  on  each  lean  at  8s.  each  per  vf«k,  Tythe  to 
each  sean  si.  131.  ^d.  yearly. 

The  tythe  paid  by  the  fishermen  is  one  twelfth  part  of  their  share  of  the  fi*h* 
money.  The  fishermens'  share  is  one  quarter  of  the  whole  produce.  The 
fresh  fish  given  to  the  poor  of  the  deighbourhood  from  the  boafi*iid%  vdbld 
if  soldy  to  aboot  5U  s  seiD  yearly. 


COlUfWAU*.  ^^3 

Hwr,  Yfhm  tikm  «p  by  Ihii  fin,  it  pivnrv«s  ^n  ^qiiilibriuai  or 
pi9L  The  j^jr  of  the  heniiig  d^is  t^ards  the  h^ad,  and  the  sodes 
«ie  abo  abterred  to  ilrep  off;  whereas  tjhose  pf  the  pilchard  adhere 
iPery  ^diutfyT  Besides  the  .qiiantity  exported,  great  numbers  of 
Ihise  fisPi  are  coDsanied  by  the  .miners  and  poor  of  Cornwall.  The 
ai&M  ^  Ibe  fish  and  salt,  is  piwbascd,  |u  before  observed,  to 
SMumra  the  land. 

The  SB4r  nys  Bodase,  '^  is.tjbe  gjneat  store-bouse  of  Corawall, 
irbkli  ofleif  not  ita  treasures  bj  pieoe-meal,  nor  all  at  once,  but 
in  8iioG«ssioo;  all  in  plenty  in  their  several  seasons,  and  in  such 
vaviety»  as. if  nature tira^.sofjdtous  to  pisvent  any  e;fcess  or  super- 
iiitty  M  the  same  kind.  This  author  has  givep  ^ascriptions  of 
the  Qmneroips  spedes  offish  that,  visit  titi^  coast,  b^t  of  these  our 
lunili  wiU  oply  conble  ns^  to  insert  a  ,)>fief  af^tra^t  co^^cerning  tho^ 
thai  are  the,  ipost -cufifMis.. 

The  largest  fish  that  visits^  these  seas  is  the  Blower,  or  Fin -fish, 
Qbe  P^f$eier  of  the  andents,)  so  named  from  th^  quantity  of  wa- 
ter which  i^  blows  into  the  air  through  a  pipe  or  bole  in  its  head. 
The  nest  in  siae  is  the  Grqttqnu^  which  if  usually  about  eighteen 
fiset  long,  and  sometimes  large  enongh  to.  weigh  lOOOlbs.  Its 
voracity  i»  so  ramarkabk,  that  it  is  observed  \o  prey  upon  the 
ToTpoi$c^  or  Sea-hog,  *^  though  in  its  own  likeness:**  this  fish  is 
abo  seen  oo  the  Cornish  coast.  During  the  pilchard  season,  the 
ihores  are  npcfa  infested  with  the  Blue-Sharky  which  has  no  gilb^ 
hot  breathe  through  holes,  or  pipes,  situated  betwixt  the  mouth 
and  the  pectoral  fins.  The  Sea-fox  is  here  called  the  Thresher, 
fiom  the  motion  of  its  long  fox-like  tail,  with  which  it  strikes  its 
less  agile  enemy  the  grampus,  whenever  th^  latter  ri^s  to  the  sur- 
fioeoftbe'waler, 

Aaoog  thefiat  fish  is  a  most  uncoinmon  one,  named  the  Monk^ 
:Of,Ang€i'^,  which  seems  to  partake  both  of  the  nature  of  the 
diif-fiih  and  the  ray*  The  .back  is  colored  like  a  seal,  without 
streaks;  the  belly  is  white.  The  Turbot  frequents  the  coasts  in 
the  Siuniner  and  Autumn,  and  in  soch  plenty,  that  in  Mount's 
Bay,  tbii^y  of  them  have  been  taken  of  an  evening  with  a  hook 
and  lin^*    Tk^  Sea -adder  is  a  kind  of  nettle-fish,   about  six- 
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teen  inches  long,  aiid  has  aback  tiirf  talf-fiti/ iiKtb  iclil^S 
like  those '  of  a  land-adder.  In  the  bell;^  6tr  'one  that*  Wd^  dpened; 
some  hundreds  of  ^^Qung  fish'  were  fotkiid,  feseiiiBlihg'iMiali  eeftf^ 
mi  being  placed  in  water,  soon  moved.  iThe  sSbgular  Ml 
called  the  Sun-fish  is  ^metimes  cslught  in  these 'seas.  ^One  was 
taken  near  Peii2A\^tk  In"  May,  1743,  iriifcb  was 'three  ibelics 
tjiick  at  the  back,  but  at  the  belly  only  three  quarters  of  an 
inch.  The  tail '  wias '  gnsly  anil  'trairi{)areht;  tad  the'c^or 
dappled,  with  darker  spots  on  Ae  back:  ^(he^beUy  was  of  i 
silver  pearl '  color,  witli  streaks  'half  an'  iddi  wide,  '  cdnsistiilg 
of  two  lists  df  (lark,  between  'Which  was  one'in  tli^  mkicHe  like 
pearl,  spotf  d  with  black.  'Thi§  fi^h  was  but  smalfj  but.otifc 
taken  at  Plymoufh  ibiiltit^yeii  1734,;  n^tgfaed  rtidrcr'lhftn  ^milifi. 
Tills  species  was 'called  sud^fiA, 'ifttih/'being  toundj^'aktd  emHtiiig 
a  kind  of  lucid  splendor  in  a  dark  apWtMeHt.^  ^Iht  Mkdkml 
Is  caught  in  ^reat  plenty  otft&e  smAlicrh  c6jisfl '•11Jtl)eaoty  of 
this  fish,  when  'alT^b,  i^'  exirehib/'Its  boflofs  ^'  sthfttig  mH 
brilliant;  the  "streaks  on  1h^  back;  of'k  ftiH;  9aAi;  bltl6  ffpe&6ti 
the  generar^ridond  of  a  bright  yellow^  green';  bat 'as- the  fiaft' 
grows  fainr^,  and'di^s,  the  ^tie^i  fside,  arid'  tli^Mue  etftireiy 
disappears.  I^d  these,  whidi  ar^  all  mentioned  bjr  Bliiiisb,  ift 
shalladd  tliose  delicbus  fish,  ^ered  Mtdltt  and  tW'JoAn  Zhr^^ 
which  are  taken  on >  the  coast  in  great  tiunibers,  but ^at^fetjrrai^ 
fy  found  eastwafd  of  Plymouth.  Conger  eeis,  of  *h  ettrifhielf 
large  size,  weighing  ftom  60  to  120lbs'.  a[nd  upward,  ^AreaUiiiiMl 
with  nelr  the  shores.  '     -  •  »;       ■   '    '. 

Among  the  shdtfish  is  the  SoMiet'CraBt'  6T  hisiiwIlfAikttpi 
remarkable  for  taking  possession  bf^^bme  empty  Uiefl,  aiifftfa^ 
fixing  its  habitation  as  securely  as  if  it  were  tttf'oWo  tlaliv« 
place.  Oysters  are  extremely' pleritHKI;  but  the  b^i  il%*lMliid 
in  the  creeks  m'  Contaritine  paVfthj'tln  (be  rive^  H^L  '  TIdl 
fish  has  the  power  of  doshig'the  two  parts  of  hs  shelFwitlt  ^pro- 
digious force  by  means  of  a  strong  musde  at  tlie  hin^;  and 
Mr.  Carew,  says  Borlase,  *'  lelb  tls 'of 'bb^' whose  iflielt{»fthlg6|Mtt^ 
ed  as  usual  at  the  time  of  flood; 'tliee  Wiiee  eagerly. ittfemptel 
to  seize  it;   but  the  oyster  claspiti<;  ffat*  Us  slid!/  killed  thete 


aIU"  The  latter '  gentleman  waa  also  ioforfned  bv  a  dergynan 
,of  vejafcity^  tl^t .  a  fishennaD  ob^eived  ar  lobster  attempt  to  ^t  at 
an  oyster  several  times;  but  aa  soon  as  the  former  approached,  the 
oyster  shut  his  alieU:  at  .leogth  the  lobster,  having  waited  with 
great  attention  till  the.pysteK  opened  jBgam,  made  sliift  to  thrown 
»tooe  between  the  gaping  shells,  then  sprung  upon  his  prey,  and 
devoured  it.: 

Ahnqft  every  rock  on  the  coast  abounds  with  Sea-nettUst 
.caUi^i  by  the  sai|oi;s,  blubbers,  from  the  toucli  of  some  of 
them  affi^ng  l^e  hand  similarly  to  a  land-nettle.  These  vary  in 
color,  firom  the  finest  scarlet  to  the  deepest  purple,  and  are  beau* 
tifuUy  powdered  with  yellow  specks.  They  fix  themselves  to 
JO^  rpck^  by  claspen  of  great  strength,  and  continually  wave 
.tb^ir  afrns^  ,or  feeders,  in  search  of  food.  Tliere  are  many 
Tarieties  of  these  singular  creatures,  and  all  of  them  are  ex- 
tien^y  .beautifuL  Th^  swim  in  an  oblique  position,  but  veiy 
alow,  ai^l  promote  their  .rest,  or  motion,  by  the  action  of  th«ir 
feelers.    Tb^  bone  of  the  Cvttle,  or  Ink-JUhy-  is  often  found  on  the 

.diores  of  Mount's  Bay;  and  the  fish  itself  is  very  frequently 
.taken  in  t^ie  nets  on  every  part  of  the  coast.  .  The  body  b  flattisb, 

.^m  about  five  tp  eight  inches  long,  and  one  and  a  half  thick, 
.spreading  at  tbe  sides  into  a  thin  triangular  fleshy  substance,  which 
jierfprms  the  office  of  fins.    The  tail  is  obtuse ;  the  bead  globulaf ; 

.and  its  mouth  like  ^he  beak  of  a  parrot.  It  has  ten  feelers,  pf 
varioos  lengths,  answering  the  purpose  of  arms.  The  term  Cut- 
tle vais  probably  derived  from  the  Latin  scutum^  a  sliield,  applied 
to  the  bone  which  grows  in  the  middle  of  the  back  of  thb  fish, 

I  find  ;iivbi|pby  among  other  uses,  is  employed  by  artificers  in  polish- 
ing silver^  The  appellatiou  lifk-JUh  arose  from  its  having  the 
povaer  to  emit  a  black  liquid  like  ink,  when  endeavouring  to  iis- 
jcape  iTo;^  any  imminent  danger. 

, ,    Among   the   amphibkiqs    animals  that  freqaept  the  caves  jpn 

,  these  ahpret,  is  the  Seal,  or  sea-calf,    so  denominated  from  its 

.  head  bearing  some  resembhnce  to  that  of  a  calf.  Its  pectoral 
fins  are  somewhat  similar  to  the  fore  feet  of  quadrupeds,  and  have 
five  toes   connected    by  a  membrane,    with  which  it  is  said  ^o 
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hurl  stones  at  its  pursuers:  the  tail  is  feed  boriioutaDy.  The 
general  length  of  the  body  is  firom  five  to  seven  feet  The  flesh 
is  sometimes  eaten  by  the  poor  people. 

The  luminous  appearance  of  the  ocean,  so  freqaently  obaerred 
by  navigators  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall,  and  termed  BHoi^,  is 
attributed  by  Borlase  to  a  water  inse<it,  which  he  caib  the  aquatie 
Glow-worm,  and  conjectures  that  it  ascends  from  the  bottom  of 
the  sea.  Mr.  Carew  alludes  to  this  phenoratooo  in  thcK  words: 
"  If  the  sea-water  be  slaslied  with  a  stick  or  oar  in  the  darkest 
night,  it  will  cast  forth  a  bright  shining  colori  and  the  drops  re- 
semble sparkles  of  fire,  as  if  the  waves  were  turned  into  flame  * 
This  singular  appearance  generally  accompanies  a  fresh  gale, 
whence  it  has  been  supposed  by  Cornish  sailors  to  be  the  presage 
of  a  storm;  but  is,  in  reality,  nothing  more  tlian  the  insects  ren- 
dered visible  by  the  agitation  of  the  surface  of  the  water. 

The  Submarine  Plants  on  the  Cornish  coast  are  exceedmgly 
beautiful;  and  though  their  number  and  variety  may  not  be 
equal  to  those  that  are  nouriaiied  by  the  earth,  their  firmness  ^ 
texture,  and  brilliancy  of  coloring,  b  probably  superior.  They 
are  divided  iuto  various  classes.  In  that  named  PuaUf  the 
grass,  and  sea-wracks,  otherwise  ore-weed,  are  enumerated.  Tapo 
of  these,  the  Fucoides  purpureian  eleganie  plumoium,  and  the 
Fucoides  rubens  varii  dissecttm,  of  Ray,  have  tbeir  capillary  l»- 
mifications  wonderfully  distmct,  and  of  a  most  beautiiul  lake 
color.  But  the  most  large  and  noble  plant  of  this  kind,  is  the 
Lapailnum  Marirnm  Sanguincum^  or  bloody  sea-dodc,  which, 
when  in  full  season,  is  of  a  rich  hlood-oolor,  and  so  eatreincly 
thin  and  adhesive,  that  it  may  be  spread  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  and 
rolled  or  folded  up  with  it,  without  separating  or  wrinkling.  One 
kind  of  this  genus  of  plants  has  been  named  the  tenaalivc  Fucus, 
from  the  circumstance  of  its  shrinkhig  from  the  touch  of  the  fin- 
ger, after  its  edges  have  been  warped  by  exposing  it  to  the  waraa 
air  of  a  small  fire;  and  when  placed  on  a  warm  hand,  it  contiouea 
wavmg  to  and  fro  lite  an  animal  struggling  for  life.  Sponges  are 
often  found  on  the  searshore,  fixed  to  the  rocks,  shells,  or  sand: 
many  of  these  have  their  parts  shpotiiig  iuto  tlie  shape  of  cuiled 
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ktm;  iome  are  bnuwbed^  otlwnaietoUdobbRgbdbf  iiicloNtt|( 
a  &liy  ambfyo;  and  a  ftnnth  ipeciet  is  full' of  large  round  koka 
at  tbe  top  of  its  tubercles;  the  color  of  tUs  kind  iodioes  to  poiple 
when  taken  oat  of  the  water,  but  soon  changes  to  that  of  theGom- 
moo  qpooge. 

Great  variety  of  CoraHines  are  met  with  on  the  Cornish  coast  t 
these  are  generally  attached  to  rocks,  on  whose  sides  they  appear 
fifce  fringe*work,  glowkig  with  the  strong  coloring  of  the  most 
beaatiful  carpet.  Three  sorts  of  solid  whiu-caral  have  also  beet 
fennd  on  these  shores.  One  of  diem  fixes  itself  upon  stones,  and 
involves  them  with  incrustations,  resembling  the  foliaceous  tums 
of  the  liver-wort :  another  consists  of  small  knotty  branches,  which 
grow  out  of  each  oulber  like  those  of  herbs :  a  third  kind  is  dis- 
osvered  in  globuUir  lumps;  the  short  sprigs  that  coot  the  outside, 
diveiging  from  the  centre,  and  terminating  at  tlie  drcmnCeieaoa 
in  soKd  protuberances.  Corab  have  likewise  been  found  of  tha 
astroite  kind,  pierced  with  holes,  in  the  shape  of  asteiisks,  firom 
the  bottom  to  the  top;  these  ire  supposed  to  have  been  perfbral" 
cd  by  some  bsect. 

The  variety  of  Sea-Sandi  round  Cornwall  is  probably  greater 
than  m  any  oUier  county  m  Great  Britain ;  the  sand  of  ahnost 
every  cove  being  di&rent  The  sand  of  a  partkukr  shore, 
cove,  or  bay,  has  generally  the  same  color;  and  a  microscope 
shows  it  to  be  of  the  same  substance  as  the  adjacent  diffi, 
and  likewise  the  strata  under  the  sea,  upon  and  against  whidi 
the  waves  are  perpetually  acting,  and  driving  to  the  shore 
what  they  wash  or  ixtX  off  from  these  strata.  **  Hence  the 
sands  at  Ch'andonr  Creek,  near  Penzance,  and  thence  to  Mara- 
sion,  are  of  a  pale  blue  color,  like  tlie  rocks  at  Cb'aodour,  and 
the  sliingle  ou  the  strand :  on  the  Isles  of  Scilly,  it  is  a  bright 
colored  shining  sand,  composed  for  the  most  part  of  the  nuca 
and  crystab  of  tJie  granite,  commonly  called  moor^tone,  which 
edges  all  tliese  Islands :  the  same  may  be  said  of  most  other 
parts  of  Cornwall,  where  the  sands  are  reddish,  yellow,  bright, 
and  blue,  accordkig  as  stones  of  each  particular  hue  prevail  la 
the  lands  adjoining."    The  sand  of  Trereen  Cove,  Whitesand 
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9ityi'  m^vih6  of  drii  tasl^lraetstMk  the  north  coist;  iarccraipotadif 
iMoheb. :  sbdb^ . .  which,  h  conBtaiitly  u«d  tor  maDHre^ -  and  none 
'gcncnriH^f  fMirhaps,>froifl^  the  waiU  of  lime,  whieh  is  oalgf' found  m 
•Ihiscotinl^  toinbtned.wifh  fluoric  aci<l^  andtiti  amaU.qtautiticsy  as 
schiefer  spar. 

:  i' Clays  are  /"found  in  comidcrahle  variety  in  tliit  county,  and 
raw^  of  them  are  extremely  'serviceable  for  diffinpent  pnrposes  of 
Mrt  andi.intiiiiifiuitlire.  The  yelk>w  chiy»  in  the  parish  of  St.  Kev^ 
tauy  is icoHsidered  by artizans  as  almost  equal  .tO'  any  offaerfur 
hnti9g^ tin" silver,  bras<f^  or  .lead.  The  ytliow>cfaiypnocared. near 
4«aBnant  is  jn'  nuich  recjsiest  for  buiidiiig  furnaces,  .the  bricks  thid 
sire. made  with  It  being  supposed  to  withstand  the  tnosi  iulenae  boat 
-lobger  than  any  other, 

.  The  MtT^nsAALOGiCAL  snbstances  of  Cornwall  aie  considerably 
anore  aboodanl  than  those  of  any  other  eouaty  of  tite  same  exieot 
in  the  kingdom,  and  their  variety  and  beauty  open  a  f»ropQp» 
iioaable-iiWd  tutlie  researdies  ofi  the  aeientific  eoqiukier.  Aiuong 
tiie  rockt  .entitled,  to  precedence  in  desoiptioni  is  Qrcmite^  or,  as 
it  b  here  termed,  Moor-stone,  which  abounds  oioie  in  tkia  oounl|r 
tbaniu  any  oifier  part  of  iSouth  Britain.  It  iWuB.the  obtki  of 
moontdlBS^  which,  coninefft:ing«at  .Durtnioor,  runs  tlirougb  Gom- 
.waU  lo  Uie  Sea  at  the  Lattds  End,  and.  to  the  northward  and  south* 
ward<.goes  into- primltife  scltistus/  Granite  is  an  aggregate  of 
ftlspar,  quastz,  and  mica ;  and  the  varieties  found  hem  are  al- 
Jiiost  infinite,  both  with  respect  to  the  size  and  color  of  its  c^ropo- 
•neot  parts.  But  its  most  decided  characteristic  over  liiat  of  other 
places,  is  the  largeness  and  perfect  form  of  its  crystals  of  felspar. 
Occasionally  it  is  inlers|)ersed  wiUi  Granatines  and  Gra$mdl^ 
'  and  is  here  iucunibent  u|)on  piiiuitive  scliistus,  that  substance  be- 
ing found  on  eadi  side  of  it.  When  first  raised,  it  is  soft>  and 
may  be  worked  wilbout.  much  difficulty^  but  afterwards  "u  be* 
comes  exitreraeiy  hard.    . 

Many  of  the  aggregated. stones  of  Cornwall  are  iotemiixed  with 
shorle,  ^which  is  here  calie<i  Cockle*  The  EivoA*  is  a  close  gritly 
hind  of  stone,  common  to  this  county,  resembling  a  coarse  free* 

stuuc^ 
*  Probably  from  Ilel-vaen^  I.e.  (he  &tone  common  tp  brooki. 
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Itooe,  but  exti^eme^  hard.  Ttus  is  generally  of  a  bluish  gn^ 
polor,  aud  yields  great  quantities  of  water.  It  seldom  exists  in 
stnila,  but  is  xnpsMj;  found  in  detached  angular  masses ;  which, 
when  of  coovenieiit  "^ae^  make  exceedingly  good  stones  for  grind- 
jiilg.  colors.  Another  v.ery  common  stone  is  the  KUlas,  of  which 
there  are  several  varieties ;  some  more  friable,  and  some  more  la- 
minatedi  than  the  resL 

The  country*  of  the  Gwennap  Mines  is  mostly  Granite^  with 
luUas  above  op  the  jsuriace.  There  is  a  decomposing  variety  of 
the  latter  substance,  which  is  called  Jlukan,  It  is  of  a  white 
color,  very  soft, .  and  crund)les  almost  to  powder  between  the 
fiagenu  Here  also  a  substaace;  called  Goj^ox  abounds,  which  is 
always  regarded  by  the  miners  as  indicating  a  rich  load  of  ore  at 
no  great  distance.  This  is  of  a  reddisli  or  yellowish  brown  color, 
amorphous,  and  composed  chiefly  of  oxyde  of  iron,  mixed  with 
aigjUacQDus  and  other  particles*  Most  of  the  lodes  in  Gwennap 
are  acoonipauied  by  thb  substance. 

'  Between  Liskeard  and  the  Tamar,  on  the  south-west,  are  some 
quarries  of  Slau^  which  supply  the  inhabitants  of  Plymouth  with 
coveriog  for  their  houses,  and  for  the  purpose  of  exporta)ioiL 
Several  quarries  have  also  been  opened  at  other  places;  but  the 
best  covering,  slate  in  Cornwall,  or,  perhaps^  in  England,  is  pro- 
cured at  Pcgiybally  nearly  two  miles  south  of  Tiutagel,  in  the  north 
part  of  the  county^  The  whole  i]uarry  is  about  three  buudrecl 
yard^  long,  one  hundred  broad,  and  alinpst  forty  fatlioius  in  denili. 
The  slate  rock  is  disposed  in  strata,  dipping  to  the  south-west,^  anij 
fse^erving  tliat  juclmation  from  top  to  bottom..  It  is  ^rst  met  with 
at  about  three  fe^t  below  the  surfiice  of  the  ground,  in  a  loose, 
dmttery  state,  with  short  and  frequent  Assures;  the  lamina  oiun* 
equal  thickness,  but  not  horizontal.  Thus  it  continues  to  the 
depth  of  ten  or  twelve  fathoms,  when  a  more  firm  and  useful  ston^ 
i|  procured,  the  largest  pieces  of  which  are  used  for  flat  pavements. 
Tins  is  called  the  top-stone^  aud  continues  for  ten  fathoms,  after 
which  the  quality  improves  witli  the  increasing  depth,   till,   at 

tlie 

*  Omitry  ts  the  term  empk>y«d  by  the  tninen  to  deiignatfl  the  ttrita  in  whicli 
the  vciQi  of  ore  are  conuioed* 
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Ibe  twenty-fourth  iatbom  from  the  suHkce,  Ibe  workmen  arme  at 
tjbe  most  saperior  kind,  called  die  hottom-aone.-  The  color k 
grej-bliie ;  and  the  texture  is  so  close,  that  it  will  sound  like  a 
piece  of  metal.  The  masses  are  separated  from  the  rock  by 
wedges,  driven  by  sledges  of  iron,  and  contain  from  fire  to  foviw 
teen  superficial  square  feet  of  stone.  "  As  soon  as  this  maas  k 
freed  by  one  man,  another  stone-cntter,  with  a  strong  wide  chiasci 
and  mallet,  is  ready  to  cleave  it  to  its  proper  thinness,  which  is 
usually  about  one  eighth  of  an  inch  ;  the  pieces  are  generally  from 
a  foot  square,  to  two  feet  long,  by  one  wide ;  But  the  flidkes  aie 
sometimes  large  enough  for  tables  and  tomb-stones." 

The  Cornish  Free-stone  is  of  two  sorts;  one  consisting  of  sand 
and  argil,  the  otlier  composed  of  sand  and  quartz.  Tlic  putest 
free-stone,  in  its  quality,  approximating  to  the  Portland  and  Batk 
stone,  is  found  in  the  parishes  of  Carantoc  and  the  Lower  St. 
Columb.  In  the  latter  parish,  at  New  Kaye,  it  may  be  procured 
an  great  quanlities,  and  almost  of  any  dimensions.  It  lies  in  a 
stratum,  about  twelve  feet  thick,  and  nearly  level  with  the  amiAce 
of  the  ground.  Its  grit  is  a  small  yellowish  sand,  aglotniated. 
It  is  soluble  in  aqua  fortis,  and  imbibes  water  plentifoOy,  but  be- 
comes  very  hard  on  exposure  to  the  air.  There  are  other  stones 
that  seem  of  the  same  texture,  but  in  an  immature  state,  dispeiaed 
among  the  Poan  and  Gvrytbian  sands,  and  appear  to  be  formed 
by  the  accidental  mixture  of  sand  with  a  cementing  fluids  Vol 
not  of  sufficient  strength  to  concrete  the  stone  nto  a  coaqmiet 
body. 

The  PolrudoH,  or  pentowan  stone,  b  likewise  of  the  aaody 
kind.  This  lies  m  a  shelving  lode,  about  fifteen  feet  wide,  in  jiw 
regular  masses,  of  three  different  colors.  The  first  and  fineat  has 
a  milk-white  ground,  thinly  studded  with  small  purple ; 
the  second  has  an  ash-colored  ground,  with  large,  butl 
specks  of  purple :  and  the  third  has  a  yellow  ocherous  grooad, 
specked  with  purple,  but  the  spots  not  so  distinct,  with  aonie 
micaceous  talc  thinly  intersperxd.  Of  a  still  closer  grit  is  tiie 
fitee«stone.  raised  on  Illogan  Downs,  which  is  neariy  of  tlie  same 
tfiturt  and  color  as  the  Portland  stone;  but  the  masses  are  sel* 
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doBi  Ittge  oMttgl  to  be  fenMd  bto  Uockt  of  i 
lbotttd«Mfsi|«are.    h acoppCMMMiie^fr ReJilliy  %i 

This  is  of  a  jrftoinA  color,  and  conaitli  of  qwurta  in  ligkt  HmI 
lunme  as  tUn  as  p^pcr,  latoneetiBg  each  oiker  ia  ill  < 
kvt  kaviBgimeqwl  cafHies  ketwcso  tiieiii.    This4 
tiwe  ftnders  the  stone  so  liglit  liiat  it  tuiins  < 
tfaenoe  olitoioed  its  name. 

Some  beaotiMiy  transpannt  tNorrf  is  tbmi  m  Hus 
eiTstoKsed  in  six-sided  i^ranids,  with  anhrxagoMl  praniy 
whose  sides  correspond  wicb  Aose  of  tlie  pynunkk  In  soomb 
specimens  the  piinn  is  teminated  bj  pyramids  at  each  end; 
hi  otbeis  thej  aia  jetoed  base  to  bas^  withont  any  i 
prisms.  The  most  peHucid  are  tenned  Conmh 
aie  geoeially  supposed  to  be  the  finest  ibond  m  England.  Tbab 
specific  gravily  is  fiN>m  %M  to  9;6r.  This  is  the  purest  stale  m 
which  siioeous  earth  is  found*  These  wUsh  afe  coloifasSy  asie 
composed  entirely  of  dHca ;  but  some  are  stahied  by  metalic 
otydes.  The  texlore  of  these  crystals  is  tarious:  many  are  of  one 
nniibffm  consistence  throughout  One  remarksible  kmd  has 
heiagonal  sheaths  described  one  witMn  the  other,  a  straetuite 
that,  in  iti  or^in,  has  exercMcd  the  sagacity  of  the  most  mge- 
nioas  geolopsts.  Crystals  of  this  hind  are  fiequeddy  found  in 
chsters,  with  otie  end  fixed  m  a  bed  of  coarser  ctfystal  than  the 
shoots,  and  that  bed  separated  fipom  a  hrger  mass  of  yet  eoatseip 


The  (wrt  of  Cornwall  whidi  forms  Ae  Lixard  f^HNt  is  compo« 
aid  of&rptfitftN^'and  HanMende  of  the  most  beantifol  colors,  m** 
cMbg  efeiy  shade  of  green,  fifom  pea-green  to  almost  bhdL,  an* 
Svened  by  tints  of  purple,  red,  and  scarlet.  The  serpentine  is 
oeeawondly  intersected  with  wns  of  the  Aca<tir«t,  so  called  lirom 
the  Oresh  word  for  tallow,  to  which  it  bears  some  resemhlanee« 
9ut  the  greallest  abundance  of  this  ctrrioos  substance  b  contamed 
%the  cdebrated  Soap^ock  situated  between  the  Linrd  and  Mul> 
VOn.    Its  color  is  whitish,  or  straw-yellow,  with  streeb  or  reins  of 

green. 


iUjMrp^iiM,  it  siay >be.:<»i(ipr«9»QA  wiUi  tbetmidb  mm!  M^ 
.Ivtt;  btitliomtvpoiMre  tft<die  9iv«  U^wlHi  4iefro|Bfs  ind^ialad^*  w4 

jtnqihitwiiily  4fn»Ml>  die  iesl^^eiev.  if  9MMI  i^wnlifuHy' while.  It 
•poMcsfe^'Aa  abeotbcot  property,  ^nd^wiU.iifibilbeflpoUof  froi^ 
hmt;  tNl.fmB viiik  without ifyiMig ita  tobrs^  .  Thif  kindlt  pertwit- 
larly  used  in  the  manufacturing  of  pomlaio;  :i|s  ptsepDrtioos  of 
jtigiUaceous  w<l  ..m4gQe8nuv.Mtba  befug  oimau!  4o  the  artificial 
,liiiitfrd..finipl0y^d .  ia  making  tkat  e^eefu^d  furniture  of  o«ir  tcAr 
taUesi.:  TtNi  .wkok-^o^p-rticib^if.aeQted^y  theproprielyNrs  gf  tbe 
;]^offceiftii»'  maBlifaotorj  at  WomHIniu  .V  h.^  remfakairfew  that 
jkttem  wcittea  with  wiaprilode^tfaeAirfo)  upoif  gW^^if  4lioiigii  hiicil' 
laUy.flMd^iaie  not  to  bcf  arafed  by  ^/tasblng,  kiut  aiw^jP  ^^PP^Vir  ofi 
ihataig  iQi>i»t^o(d  bt^  the  hivatbr;  1      ,. ..   / .... 

r.;  iScilid  uAi6^4<a#  iS'fimriuei^y,  fiwiatf  acVMiftig  itad»e  pore  spai^- 
4Rieivi4if  the.8leati|iei.i.|ti$t»aM|tiovi»d»  and:  i^llikiwvi^e  spread  hke^ 
stbin  Akaofienaffael-iHi  theaarfiifle of  sofoe .rocka  Dxpoied  to  the 
u9ea.\  Sometiines  \i  i^.^und  in  small  ayisfes  aad.yviU  |n  t|iat  state 
.  h^ai;  aihigb  p^ii^bt  Mnd^aay  be  waropgbt  inlc^  ya^es,  .aod  pther  <y- 
4W4f9iiis..:  This  sMhit^nf^  hears. jasemblao^l.ta  ^  €phiic^  or^qr- 

.pe4(ti»ai9aiM^pf  Uiesiacieajtst  *        1      -    .  ...t 

.    Seveial  apef^in^  4>C  the  fibious- Asbestua  i|ave>eeo  diacovepifl 

in  tbe  ppnsh  of  .St.  Cl^er,  adhering  to  stones  of  the  killaa  Upd, 

..and.  toimiBtKii^  .Jlimvg  l^mti^  ;tbeoi  io  a;Wpfy.lii)^  :  Sq.«9||e 

samples  the  asbestus  is  very  downy,  the  fihunents  from  auwk^ 

.«piQ«h  aad  av  k^  long^  %nd  t|ie|^9r  a  whitis|i1»rovro ;  inegheis 

..the  fibres  4wc^  thr^.i^chos,^  lengtbt  but  mtg^.t^f^^MP^Iff 

XJpnWrtt  /WWl  heavier^  and  fSf^vcfly^j^t.aUjilapKWM^'Mv^ 

«awmr«.:%e  ,f4pe  decayed  wgod.t^f  tbe^.wMlw    InaisUKJMP 

iifp«pil«  «  rt^«?fi  iP  the  church-yafrd^c^,  I,a^w»ck».  UWi  ^HllWiK' 

..ivnce:  4a(  and.  poia^d» .  the  color  a.j^^t  p^upk,  /a^j  tfn^  glipi 

t>^?eiy*    The  fihuueots  were  eat^^ nie\y  small  amd  fkfJUikh  tMd 

4Wbt^  seen  thipifgh  a  nu<a;iwooi|y,  e^emed  Io  he  .^ti^^fifiyh^ 

*  Pryc^s  MuKralogia  CornubieiuU. 


l9«»  fKtewMi  ;ft9#i'  nifaiiiii;!wi!}i  lh0B^.^4n?f/qiKifff)lipilf.  •  JWium 
relates  that  he  had  seen  napkins  made  with  this  sabstaoce,  yfbkki 
^Cter  Wi\^Ti!iijdfsi*^NrB  ftJMwr*  wrp'^lhe.  6i1i^^wi<l  t|)#l*l^  IhM^ 
4;l«aoMHl>ltoirif  tiUfCjbJiap)  imn  w]w}ie«AiVnlb  ii<nrer..L  N«tSf»;«iiid  t»m 
^ipila(ed»«(p^'l9f^t|^M(h  weff^  9taetiifl4«  of  tMi  slmi^t  H.mih 

Ibie, .  Um  a'Qpl^enJlaw,  df)dMl«94  tf^  Jviifwyaifey.  Q^llimcfaiiM^liifo 

4Uiie44>  4»mtw«fid,  b^pipgfof;  a>i«M^  y«ir>  ?>witM|Ui  Mng  4J*tinit 

Sfnahed,  -^fgd  i|s  Hfi^l^a^i^JlKa^  oijlfle^pf  lb^iii|l^.tMl.8lftt^i 

..  ^  \lm  ^nf»  ,Jfta^  is  ^l  tf^^;i«Y<^npQi:tfiiif;9^ii[a9jtfeMn4.ii^ 

parish  of  St.  Stephen,  near  St.  Anslel,  and  forms  a  n'^i'lTOli'MI^. 
dient  in  all  the  Stafibrdshire  pottery.  It  b  a  decomposed  gnmite, 
the  felspar  of  whicb^hiirkMft  il9  prapeHy^'^liniMit^^^Its  qualities 
were  accidentally  dis^T^t^6dabbutfort^'Veaiirli||ii[f  ^nd  has 
been  made  an  articte  oi^coil!uileraBi6  traffic,  inaqy,s1iJD  loads  being 
sent  from  Cha^e^r.Town  evfeRy^xw;.  At  Trpi?©  it  ha%been  manuh 
factured  into  retorts  and  f:riipibto>.  of  .an  aitaelkoMature  ibr  re* 
fiisting  fire.  Mai^  other Oornisfo'stoifes  migfatqbe'Mployed  with 
success  in  the  nuimtftictUrtrOf^ittfifM.''''  •--'•  >' ^"^ 
The  most  inipbrfahY  objects  in  the  hbtory  of  this  county,  are 

I; ' |crt(thfi«sand4;  o£.|)|i  i(MM|tauUi» <  9n4iiR!diM«nMg(» 
^tk06Mfi^  btrilNit  |tffl4i»o0»  ilif^ d^lycf^st^pli ^u4»^mm»fc^ 
^itOmt^'lUi^.  Tho  mmim  diii)^d,,||Dm.t«bf«iiiNlfimc 
iieili  s90RVMiU\Tthe.pitaent.licneiiiM»  T^  wWdiwililei/iMHfc 
6Msid<ml  lUirfioiiMiimililloiiit  of>.jrie%  tb«rti|i4ejl^liiiM<^:Jkbf» 
give  bMbr  i».i9ft^be;  gooataist  Jfda^m  ftwmiptlftf^pi  ''kR  «|'Mlt 
aM  ^M,}mm  mipU}^''  m3^  ^jMlthMot^.^b^.j^menayk 
Vinr  of  C«twmlAi\  '^irbeie  .tbe..piirpp0es  of  agricMltaie^wwiM 
nH  ealpkgr,«bfl«e»fi;>ft9r  tlh^iiMd  j^ff^ple,  4be4nn^ 
pfMt,a  popi^tllioa  :e#i«l9d  nt  ne^ir^.  6q»0QQ,  ^Kqlu^of  ^ 

artizaus. 


J 
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7lmiO|    Pcttiiiyoy    FunoMh,    ItMivtlii    rtismnictf   wsn   soiw 

otiMnL*    The  namber  of  men,  woowDy  Md  diiMroi,  wlio  de* 

tm  kninediBte  Bubaisteiice  from  tiie  Huoes,  by  nkmg  tlie  ore, 

iMtthldg,  itamphgy  and  earryiDg  it,  his  aUme  been  criciilated  flt 

U,000. 

The  {Mittdpal  produce  of  the  OomUi  mines  isTin^  Copper, 

and  some  LecUl.    The  strata  in  which  these  nietels  aielbwrf, 

ottend  ftoni  the  Land's  End,  hi  a  direction  fton  ivtest*toeasly 

enihrely  thMigh  the  coinity  into  DeiMNishii^y  where  Miuuljf 

and  hi  the  eastetii  parts  of  Coniwally   mrateitte  ^uiulMcs  of 

thi  were  nised;  hot  the  ^iMef  seat  of  ndnbg  now  lies  hi-  lit 

neighboufhood,  and  to  the  westward,  of  St.  Austel.    Fion  lUs 

place  to  the  Land's  End,  the  principal  nines  are  to  be  feond,  cx- 

taidlttg  along  the  northem  coast,  and  keeping  a  breadth  of  ahoot 

aKVMi  Dines* 

.  I  .  * 

Noitf  tlWtS  yfSKMMMW  ff^SiOM  WO  4Xf4dt<^ 

WKei«  metoU  ripco  in  wait  calvai  otofn. 
Here,  sallen  to  the  ti^bt,  at  Urgt  is  tpread 
The  dull,  unwieldy  mau  of  lumpish  lead : 
'  There,  gTimmeriiig  in  the  dawning  beds,  are  seen 
IQitBMreitpiring'aeadldf  spfffghtlytin:  ■ 

Tfvi  copptT  aparUw  9tnt  m  mMj  itwaita^ 
And  in  tht  gloom  Uosys-Us^lgwiog  chacks^    , 

Oa&th's  DiarassAKT. 


Most  of  the  netris  iii  CotnwrflareibundifrvtinBori 
wUsh  are  here  called  lode§.  The  directioii  of  thise 
is  gemnfff  east  and  west;  but  their  brsadtb^  depth,  add  teagth^ 
are  dl  difbnnt  Tho  sidts  ^  waib  of  the.  «mks  4o  mI 
fhmy$  coMlit  of  the  aasne  hind  of  mattery  nor  are  thcf 
«|«iliy  hard;  Air  thoo(^  one  side  of  the  fiBmre<inajr  he  a  dosre 
slone,  the  oAet issomethnesassoftaseiigr;  j^rthowalls,  gnahf 
lally  speddng,  sso  harder  than  the  Me  they  indose.  lire 
•resres  are  soreetines  neatly  peipcreienhu',  bat  reore  freqncBliy 
dfp  to  the  i%ht  or  left  as  they  descend.  Their  oaone,  tp  whatever 
poim  thsy  My  be  directed,  b  sddore  in 'a  streight  lioe^  baft 
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airy;  mi  tb<  cwrt$  Xhiig  .paajie,  9xe  eoamdoly  targ^r  in  cr#a»« 
nig.  a  valley.  Maay  ksMr. veins  bi^Ach  from  the  fieat.M^ 
like  the  boughs  of  a  Ur^  i  «ik1  9fk  thty  enteod  io  distanoe^  be- 
come  less,  tiU  they  leroiinale  io  .threads*  **  The  iodieati^iii  lofi 
a  lodey  or  vein  of  metal,  in-  a  p^lealar  spor,  are  varioiii* 
The  ra^  general  are  either  a  barwn  patch,  or  a  partial  deficiency 
of  vegetation,  (but  this  can  only  happen  when  a  lode  is  near  the 
sur^icc  of  the  ground,)  or  8«;^tei?d  fiagmeols  of  ore«  denonunatoil 
Jiodes,  when  they  li^  eontigiious  to  ^  substance  of  primoadial 
ibraialipnt  such  as  igranite,  or  primilive  sdustus;'  or,  thi^ju 
^  metalic  harsh  ta»te  in  the  oRighbouring  springs  and  :rilbb 
l(an|r  rich  lodes  have  bc^n  disconered' by  < winking  .dr^f/s,*  at»  tbc)r 
.are  called,  across  the  country,  fiioiiiinofth'to>  sooth,  aiidivioe  velas^ 
as.  by  either,  of  tlie&e  directions,  the  lode-tvilL  he  enlrat.  right 
•  •P«le»r  ^    .  .  .    f. 

7he .  luost  valuable  metal  produced  in  Corawali  ii  TiN,  .whiih 
18  s^ietines  found  coUected  and  fixcdy  and  at  others  loose^  and 
dibted. ;  In  the  former  state  it  is  either  in  a  lode  or  ^eori 
which  is  an  horiaontal  biyer  of  the  ore;  or  interspersed  in  gtaiai 
and  small  masses  in  thie  natural  fock.  Hie  floors  are  fie^|uently 
dee|>,  and  very  |ich ;  Kit  the  f  ^(pense  of  woridng  them  is  geneiali} 
eonskleiable;,  from  the  .qi^aigi^  of  jtarge  timber  necessary  t< 
support  the.  aeveral  passives  of  the  niine^  The  same  lode  that 
has  continued  perpendicular  for  several  fetboms,  is  somelime^ 
found  to  extend  suddenly  into  a  floor»  Tia^.  b  its  dispersed  iotan 
.  is  eilfaer  met  with  m  a  pnlveri^  sandy  state,  in  separate.  sUties 
<alkd  aftoifev,.  or  k.a.cootinued  conrse  of  stones^  wiiidi  an 
sQmethn^  feuad  tc^etber  io  such  numbew,  that  Jhey  leacb  acoia- 
lideaable  length*  and  are  iound  from  one  to  ten  feet  deep.  This 
course  ia.  called  a  stream;  and  when  it  produces  a  huge  ^uaillii^ 
of  the  metal,  it  is  denomiliated  BtuhtyU  whiob  is  a  ComMi 
won),  ^gnifyiqg  a  twinge  9trmm;  and  m  the.same  figiAalivete- 
-  9iage,  when  the  stone-  is  >bul  ligbtiy  impragnated:lvith  tin,  i|  is 
sa^.to  be^  jMit  alive:  when  it  contains  no  metal,  it  is  called  dead; 

and 

*  A  dfift  is  a  traidi^  or  fiiss,  cut  ita  the  gitMind  to  •  certkin  depth,  rtsembling 
a  lerel  dug  to  coavey  water  to  a  miU-whecl. 
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and  the  heaps  of  rubble  lire  «ili)^iatieitlly  csSktt  icii^i  The 
ttrettiiis  nre  of  different  brdidthaf, '  seMoiii  lese  than  a  fatbootv 
and  o(Veii  st^aftered,  thoii^gh  in  dtfleteiit  quantities,  <pnr  the- whole 
breadth  of  the  moof,  boVloin  or  Galley,  in  which  \liey  are  found:' 
when  several  streams  meet,  they  frequently  make  a  very  Wdf 
Aoor  of  tin.  Huel-iewell,  neav  the  Gwennap  mined,-  is  famott^ 
for  prwducinv  tin-crystals,  in  the  substance  called  by  the  Ininery 
gpoiwun;  which  »  nothing  more  than  a  decomposed  granite,  €0»« 
slating  of  transparent  quartz,  a  small  portion  of  decomp6sing  tel* 
spikr;  and  silvery  mioa,  partly  In  n  decayed  state.  Thi^'iiryflMla 
aw  irosio-colored,  and  are  scattered  throughout  the  whole  wMs/^  m 
the  shape  of  tetrahedral  pyramids,  and  their  niodifidltions,  witk, 
and  without,  the  inlermedinteprisin.        ••  '^'^ 

'Tin,  though  in  Itself  the  lightest  of  metals,  is,' in  its- ore.- 
the  heaviest.  It  melts  with  a  gentle  heat,  and  is  sufficiently  ^06* 
tite-ito  spread  under  tlie  hammer  into  leaf;  yet  it  eatinot  lie  dhkra 
iMo  wire.  Its  uses  are  many  and  valuable;  it  is  sometime  ^^a 
ifr.niedieince,  and  prtfparMions  from  thence  a»v  employed  ^  oos- 
Bieiics}  it  is  used  in  vRrnisblngenrthentr^re,  in  dyiug  s^etartot;  anili 
hi'  coi^unction  with  mercury,  tftake^  the  f^l  that  Is'spreM  on  Vhe 
bktrks  of  lookhtg-glasses.  It  Is  dtsor  ifemploNfed  in  tlnnhi^,  •  of  c6it^ 
hig  the  surfafle  of  copper  and  oilier  vessls,  by  whfeW'Ifiey  nre 
rendered  neater  iir  appearance,  and  Safer  in  user  it  «nteH  ihlOttlHie 
composition  of  bel^ft^etat,  printers'  types,  and  pe^fr(erv«ted  iy  lAeei 
wise  t)f  much  service  for  u  variety  of  other  pur|xwA.  '  *    -  • 

•  iii<  digging  a  mme;-  the  three  mateiial  pdmts  i»  he  eoitti^red| 
are  die  removal  of  the 'barren  rock,*  o^rafcbish;  the  disobifrge 
of  water,  (which  abounds  ronre  ov  iesir  in  every  nna^);  and  the 
mtsing  of  tile  ore.  Diffieultiea  iof  course 'increase  with  depth; 
and  the  atnios&«id'«of  idl  the  bieclmnicat  powers  is  sonietiniei 
iMAectual,  when  the  shafts  are  det^  and  numerous.  Moun^ 
fains  and  hills  are  dug  wfth-  the  most 'coitvenfience,  because 
fldhs,*  or  drains,'  nwy  be  cut  to  convey  the  wafer  at  ^nce  uil6 
•••'»•*•■  the 

*  Aa  adit  it  a  conduit,  or  channel,  cut  through  the  earth,  from  the  lowcift 
^iiuod  io  the  bottom  «f  a  ahaft,  wbifih  it  i»  mteodtd  to  keep  dry,  by  can^o| 
off  the  water. 


llie  ti^ighboiidn|(  vallies.    Tliese  adits  are  flometimeft  continued 
to  the  distance  of  one  or  two  miles,  and  though  the  expense  is 
very  considerable,  are  found  a  cheaper  mode  of  getting  rid  of  the 
wat^r  thiin  by  raising  it  to  tlie  topi    especially  when  there  Is  a 
grent  fiowi  and  the  shafts  very  deepi  yet>  as  it  seldom  happens 
thai  a  level  can  be  found  near  enough  for  an  adit  to  be  made  to  it 
JTrotn  the  bottcm  of  a  mine,  recourse  must  be  had  to  a  steam-en* 
gtne,  by  which  the  water  is  brought  up  to  the  adit»  be  the  quantity 
wbat  it  ftiay.    As  soon  as  a  shaft  is  sunk  to  some  depth,  a  ma* 
cbioe,   calM  a  whim^   is  erected,   to  bring  up  either  rubbish  or 
OTtf   wbicli  is  previously  broken  into  convenient  ftagments,  by 
pick-^xesy  and  other  instruments.    The  wliim  is  composed  of  a 
perpendicufaur  axis,  on  which  turns  a  large  hollow  cylinder  of  tim- 
ber, called  tlie  cage»   and  around  this  a  rope  winds  horiaontallyi 
being  directed  down  the  shaft  by  a  pulley  fixcj  perpendicularly 
over  the  mouth  of  it.    In  the  axis  a  transverse  beam  b  fixed,  at 
the  end  of  which  two  horses  or  oxen  are  fkstenedi  and  go  their 
founds,  haulii^  up  a  bucket  or  kibhtd  full  of  ore,  or  rubbishy 
while  an  empty  one  is  descending..   In  some  mmes  the  whim  is 
worked  by  steam. 

'  The  ore  is  blown  out  of  the  rock  by  means  of  gunpowder; 
aad  when  'raised  from  the  mine,  is  divided  into  as  many  shares 
(or  doles)  as  there  are  k>rd8  and  adventurers,  and  these  are 
measured  out  by  barrows,^  an  account  of  which  is  kept  by  a  per* 
son  who  notches  a  stick.  Every  mme  possesses  tlie  privilege 
of  Slaving  the  ore  dbtributed  on  the  a<yacent  fields.  The  ore 
is  geqprally  pounded  or  stamped  on  the  spot,  in  the  stamping 
anilL  If  iult  of  slime,  it  is  thrown  into  a  pit  called  the  huddle, 
to  render  the  stamping  more  free  without  choakiog  the  grates.* 
If  free  irom  slime,  the  ore  is  shovelled  into  a  kind  of  stoping 
canal  of  timber,  called  the  />«»,  whence  it  slides,  by  its  own 
wet^t,  and  the  assbtauce  of  a  small  stream  of  water,  into  the 
box  where  the  lifters  work.  The  lifters  are  raised  by  a  water 
Vol.  II.  Y  wheel, 

*  These  grata  are  thin  plates  of  iron,  about  one  foot  square,  full  of  small 
boles,  neatly  the  size  of  a  moderate  pin,,  but  soinctim«s  larger,  as  the  clifitrcnt 
*tes  of  the  lin^granulet  rnjuire. 
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wheel,  iM  are  tmd  kt  the  bottom  with  large  taaaatA  of  iioi^ 
hearly  6ht  hundred  and  a  half  in  weight,  which  pound  or  stamp 
the  or^  staaW  enough  for  its  passage  through  the  holes  of  an  iitm 
|rftte'  fixed  in  ode  end  of  tl^e  bOx,  To  assist  its  attrition,  a  rill  of 
^ater  Kc^ps  it  constantly  wet;  and  it  is  carried  by  a  small  gutter 
ioto  tii^  foi*e'pUf  where  it  makes  its  first  settfemeot,  the  lighter 
particles  ruiltiing  forwards  with  the  water  into  the  middle-pit^  and 
thence  into  the  third,  Mlhere  what  is  called  the  slime  settles.  From 
these  pits,  tfie  ore  i^  dlrr'red  to  a  large  vat,  nam^d  the  keeve^  attd 
lis  here  washed  frotn  all  its  filth,  and  rendered  sufiidently  clear  for 
the  smeltfng-hbuse.  The  foreman,  or  |)ridcipal  servaxit,  employed 
by  a  cotnp^y  of  adTentnrers,  atid  called  the  Captain,  keeps  the 
a^couiit^,  -pay^  diod  r^gulat^s  the  miners,  and  manages  a  variety 
of  cbticfeWii.  The  'IMder-grdund  Captains^  as  they  are  styled, 
hat^  the  ilV^^diate  inspection  of  the  works  belov^,  ^r  in  the  mine* 
survts^  th^  ladders  and  rd))es,  and  geiikrally  overlook  all  the  dif- 
ftrent  objects  connected  with  the  working  of  the  itiin^.  One  of 
t!^  principal  titi*miiies  is  Polgoothf  which  is  situated  aboot  tvi# 
miles  to  th^  Muth-we  .  f  St.  Aukel.  Tiie  hmov^tBood-tiTtj  as  k 
was  called,  from  the  appearance  of  wood  which  some  df  th^  pebblcf 
exhibit^,  wtii  formerly  foimd  m  the  Poth  stream-works  in  abuo- 
tkltice,  bfit  all  thbse  works  havelal'terly  been  washed  away  'm  some 
violent  sftbrnis.  It  was  neaHy  the  Mor  of  ktmatitesj  witb  fine 
TtTeaks*^  or  siriki  converging  to  the  cUfierent  centres  like  ladkled 
^eeolite. '  Frbm  the  experiments  of  Klaproth,  it  wasfound  to  yidd 
iixt^^ee  ^rt^  id  a  hundred  of  tiu.  Tlie  most  common  state  m 
which  till  ik  fb^nd  in  this  cohnty,  is  the  eidctfarm,  the  greater 
<|uatitfty  oVore  being  indurated,  or  glass  like;  and  its  most  piev»- 
\eai  m^rix  Is  either  an  argillaceous  or  a  silicious  siifaBtanbe,  or  ft 
Utone  composed  of  botli,  and  called  by  th^  miners,  caple:  none  of 
the  taloar6bu^^mK«  ever  appear  contiguous  to  the  ore,  except  dm 
Jlvors,  The  Oxides  of  iroh  and  arsenic  are  those  with  wbidi  tiie 
tib  is  tii6$i  frequently  blended. 

The  Tin  of  Cornwall,  of  the  adjacent  Isles  of  Sally,  and  of 
Devon,  constituted  a  branch  of  commerce  between  the  natives  of 
this  Isknd  and  the  Phenicians  and  Grecians,  several  centories 
prior  to  the  commencement  of  Uie  present  era.    The  Pheuicains 

were 


wi^re  the  iirsi  wbo  (kait  in  t)m  artick  of  t«iitic ;  andltbeyaw 
reported  by  S^o/^o  to  have  been  so  strenuous  ifi  their  ^eavoum 
to  conceal  fr-om  other  nations  the  places  whence  they  obtained  ]t|^ 
that  tJhe  master  of  s^  Pheipcia^«  vessel,  who  supposed  a  Homaa 
was  pursuing  bhn  for  tiie  purpose  of  discovery*  ckoae  to  rui^ 
upoo  a  aboi^  '«nd  suSev  shipwrecK,  ratl^er  than  peroiit  the  tract  to» 
be  mode  known,  which  nsi^t  enable  Ute  inhabitants  of  othe^ 
countries  to  participate  in  the  tnide.  How  long  the  Pheqi^i^m 
ei^oyed.  this^  coniiuerce  ejtclusively^  it  is  not  easy  ^o  determine ; 
hill  in  tlie  days  of  Herodotus^  the  Greeks  appear  to  h'^ve 
been  ac4|uainted  with  the  tifi-Gomitries  by  name  ooty.  They 
hnevr  that  the  Tie  with  which  they  weve  supplied  by  the  Phe- 
niCtaa  raerchants  came  origjoaUy  froni^  tlie  Ca,mHrid^;  (the 
term  by  which  Uie  Phentciai^  comprehended  the  $ci|iy  Isl^s,^ 
aftd  the  wesldv  coasts  of  Cofawall ;)  hut  they  were  ignorapt  of 
the  real  situation  of  those  places.  In  process  of  time,  lieweTef, 
the  Gneekft  of  Marsailles  obtained  a  considerable  portion  of  tht 
Briiiiib  trade,  and  tin  was  among  the  coimuo<|i^  w|^  ^ej^ 
exported  fiwm  Britah.  The  IlMnans  alao,  ^iQtwith^tanding  tlm 
preoiutions  of  the  Fhemeiwe,  at  kngth  discovered  tbesiiuatioa 
of  tAe  tin  cottnties;  and  Publiu^  Crassus,  some  time  posterior 
to  the  first  Pmiic.  war,  wais  se^t  to  make  observatioiia  qq.  tti^  tiA 
mines,  and  on-  tfie  general  dispositba  of  the  peopk  of  tbia 
coaittry.  .  Wht;n  the  Romans  oUauied  posfc^siop  p|^  t^A  J(sls|nd| 
it  is  piobabk  llidt  some  of  fhc  mines  weie  worked  un«}er.^ifr. 
diieGtion. 

Dtttttg  the  S&xoB  dominion,  the  wortiing  e^  tba  imoajs  waA 
entiDely  negleclcd;  the  firequent  intestine  conmiotipnp,  and  the 
subieqoGDt  wars  with  the  Danea,  allowing  )io  time  tP  att^  \q 
peaceful  employments.  The  Normans  are  said  to  hayederive4 
great  emolument  from  working  them ;  but  U1i^f.see^^  doMbtAd^i 
as  in  llie  leigB  of  Kuig  Joiui»  their  product  was  90  ^Ifoipaidf^ 
Me,   that  llie  Tin-farm  amounted  to  uc^  juiorc  4b?n  lOOmarks,^. 

Y8  ..The 

*  or  this  sum  61.  13s.  4d-  was  paid  to  the  Bi&hop'oF  Exeter  in  lico  of  hU 
claim  of  one  tenth  of  the  prodoce,  and  the  same  sum  h  sill)  p^d-  to  that  i»a« 
hy  the  Duke  of  Cornwall.     See  fiorlasc's  Natural  HiMory. 


The  lews  we{«  tit  thb  period  the  sole  imuiagens  of  the  miaes^ 
tiid  memorials  of  them  are  still  to  be  found  in  the  names  of  dif- 
ftrent  places  io  the  county.  Tlte  right  of  working  the  mines 
was  Uieir  wholly  possessed  by  the  King,  who  being  sensible  of 
tiie  languishing  state  of  the  manufacture,  bestowed  some  ira- 
luable  privileges  on  the  county,  by  relieving  it  from  the  opera- 
tions of  the  aibitniiy  forest  laws,  and  granting  a  charter  to  the 
tinners* 

*  In  the  time  of  Richard,  King  of  the  Romans,  and  Earl  of 
Comwall,  the  produce  of  the  tm-mhies  was  unmense ;  and  the 
Jews  being  farmed  out  to  this  Prince  by  his  brother  Henry  the 
Third,  the  interest  which  they  pos^ssed  was  at  his  disposal.  The 
tin-mines  of  Spain  being  also  prevented  working  by  the  Moots, 
and  none  discovered  in  Gemiaity,  Malabar,  or  the  East  Indies, 
the  Earl  had  nearly  the  entire  profit  of  the  trade  witli  all  En- 
rope.  The  Jews  being  banished  the  kiugdon  in  the  18th  of 
Edward  tlie  First,  the  mines  were  again  neglected,  till  the  geo- 
tieroeu  of  Btackmoor  (lords  €^  the  seven  tithings  best  stored 
ivith  tin)  obtained  a  charter  from  Edmund,  Earl  of  Cornwall, 
5on  of  Richard,  King  of  the  Romans,  with  more  ''explirit 
grants  of  the  privileges  of  keeping  a  court  of  judicature,  hold- 
ing pleas  of  actions,  managing  and  deciding  aU  stannary  causes, 
of  holding  parliaments  at  their  discretion,  and  of  receiving  as 
their  own  due  and  property,  tlie  toll-tin ;  tliat  is,  the  one  fi^ 
teenth  of  all  tin  raised/'  At  this  period,  also,  the  right  of 
bounding  or  dividing  tin-grounds  into  separate  portions,  for  the 
encouragement  of  searching  for  it,  seems  to  have  been  first  ap- 
ponitnd,  or  at  least  adjusted,  and  more  permanently  reguhted. 
By  these  laws  the  laboring  tinner,  who  might  discover  tin  in 
waste  or  uninclosed  grounds,  acquired  a  property  in  the  land, 
provided  he  gave  proper  notice  in  the  stannary  court  to  the 
lord  of  the  soil,  and  registered  the  intended  boundaries  widiont 
opposition.  The  boonds  limited  the  particular  portions  of 
ground  to  which  the  chiim  was  made,  and  were  formed  by 
digging  a  small  pit  at  eadi  angle,  so  that  a  line  drawn  from  eadi 
narked  the  extent  of  the  claim.    Thb  custom  b  yet  in  force, 

and 
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and  the  bounder  is  oUiged  to  renew  the  pits  every  3rear,  bj  cut*' 
liog  away  the  turf,  and  removing  the  dirt  or  rubbish  that  might 
otherwise  obliterate  his  laud-marks. 

la  cottsidenif  ion  of  these  privileges,  the  landholders  or  adv^n- 
tnrers  oUiged  themselves  to  pay  to  Edmund,  and  hb  lucceseors. 
Earls  of  Cornwall,  the  sum  of  four  shillings  for  every  hundred 
wdght  of  white  tin;  and  that  the  payment  of  the  tax  might  ha 
the  better  secured,  it  was  agreed  that  all  tin  should  be  brought  to 
places  purposely  appointed  by  the  Prince,  and  there  weighed, 
coined,  and  kept,  till  the  duties  were  paid.  **  To  this  charter,'' 
says  Carew,  in  his  survey  of  this  county,  *'  there  was  a  seal  urith 
a  piek-axe  and  sliovel  in  saltire,"  as  he  was  informed  by  a  gen* 
tleman  who  avowed  that  he  had  seen  it.  The  charter  was  con- 
firmed in  the  thirty-third  of  Edward  the  First,  and  the  tinners  of 
Cornwall  were  then  made  a  dbtinct  body  from  those  of  Devon- 
shire; though  before  they  had  been  accustomed  to  assemble  on 
Hengston  Hill  ev^  seventh  or  eighth  year,  in  order  to  concert 
the  necessaiy  measures  for  securing  their  respective  interests.  The 
additional  privilege  of  having  a  coinage  both  at  MidsumHier  and* 
Midiaelmas,  was  also  granted  at  this  time;  and  liberty  given' to 
the  tinners  to  dispose  of  their  tin  without  a  particular  license,  unless, 
the  King  detennined  to  purchase  it  himself. 

The  privileges  and  laws  of  Cornwall  were  further  explained  iu 
the  15th  of  Edward  the  Third,  and  its  Uberties  confirmed 
and  enlarged  by  Acts  of  Parliament  made  in  the  reigns  of  Ri^ 
chard  the  Second  and  Edward  the  Fourth.  By  these  acts  the 
society  of  tinners  was  divided  iuto  four  parts,  but  left  under  the 
snperintendance  of  one  Warden,  and  reserving  an  i^ipeal  from 
his  decisions,  iu  suits  of  law  and  equity,  to  the  Duke  of  Corn* 
wall  in  council;  or,  should  the  title  be  held  in  abeyance,  to  the 
Crown.  The  Lord;  Warden  appoints  a  Vke  Warden  to  detennino 
all  stanuary  disputes  every  month  :  he  also  constitutes  four  Stew* 
ards,  (one  for  each  of  tlie  precincts  governed  by  the  diflcient 
divisions  of  the  society,)  who   hold  their    courts*  eveiy  three 

\  3  weeks» 

*  TIk**  s^  eatled  S*4nnary  Courts  from  the  Latio  word  Sttfinum,  trgnifytnf 
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fviKkfl,  «imI  decide  1>yj«riet  of  m  fjeiMoi,  wiii«>piogileiW»e  »p« 
]Ml  to  the  Vice  Wacdeo,  Lord  Weideu,  end  tlie  X^rds  of  4he 
Prince's  Council. 

is  die  idgn  of  ttemy  the  Sevtinlb,  Prince  ktUktm,  dm  Ddke 
of  -Cornwall,  oiude  various  regulations  relating  to  die  <laonarie% 
urhieh  tiie  linnen  refused  to  observe :  for  this  and  tome  odier  ir« 
legillarities  of  ivhicfa  tbey  faad  been  guilty,  their  iinuittnities  wean 
deckwed  forfeited  by  tbe  King  on  bis  son's  deuth :  ImI  ^ary  not 
findiogtbe  mines  so  profitable  as  be  had  trapected^  wnafternvrdt 
pretaiied  eo,  for  the  sum  of  tOOOl.  to  igiuut  a  dimter  of  ptfrdau,. 
and  also  eome  additional  privileges ;  tlie  jxxncipal  of  which  dcdaiw 
ed  Hiat  no  fioir  law  should  be  made  witliout  the  oonaent  «f •twoHty* 
four  gent)emen4innersy  six  of  whom  should  be  chosen  by  tbe 
itiayor  and  counoH  in  each  of  the  stannary  divisions.  This  ch 
was  eonfimad  in  the  SOth  year  of  Elizabedi ;  bat  as  the  ( 
of  tbe  twemtylbuT  etanuators  bad  beeu^und  iMcauasaiimt,  it  was 
dedarrd  that  the  cowent  of  sixtaen  only  slicmid  besuiiaiept^o 
enact  any  hiw  fer  the  gorefament  of  the  minas,  audof  ^ 
4teasM0led  with  iheni. 

hi  «ompleK  and  difiiGUlt  cases,  the  iiord  Warden,  by  < 
lion,  issnes  bis  precept  to  Uie  tour  principal  towns  of  tliei 
districts,  when  six  members  are  chosen  fram  eaeh,  aind  Ibe'twaiiiy- 
fbur  etannaion  so  chosen  eonstitttte  thepatliameut of  tauwn.  The 
deiberations  df  Ms  body,  since  tbe  reign  of  Charles  the  Second* 
have  l>een  generally  carried  on  by  an  assistant  n^nicd  by^eMli 
aientber.  Theae  assistants  form  a  lund  of  standing  council,  and 
tusy  be  fl«id  'to  be  the  lidk  that  comiects  the  landhokiers  with  tbe 
adventurers  and  bboring  tinners.  Whatever  Isws  aie  enacted  bjr 
the  assembly  are  signed  by  each  stannutor,  by  the  Lord  Warden, 
or  his' deputy,  and  by  the  Duke,  or  King,  and  tbenceAvward,  %ntb 
fetpeet  to  tin  afiiifs,  have  atl  the  authority  nf  aneA  uf  the  vdiele 
kgUbtuie, 

Tbe  eiigmri  itanoary  towns  of  Cornwall  were  Launoeslefi,  Lost* 
wyAiel,  Truro,  and  Heist  on.  To  thesc'places  the  tfunen  were 
obliged  to  convey  their  tin  every  quarter  of  a  year ;  but  hi  the 
^e^  of  Charles  the  Seepad,  Petuaiicc  wa^  added,  for  (hi;  conveni- 


€Boe  pf  the  ytaUm  tkiiMiv.  ^  1^  91;^  aise  wipmi^  iotp  n^e* 
tal  io  the  ^q^oty^  ^  «^  in  tiM^^t^fje,  iwecwtioto  blocks^ 
weighing  InMp  two  hundred  aod  tjj^ee  quarter;!  to  $ifxst  huqdre^ 
ind  Itoe  qMiui^rs  eacb.  Tbeie  are  not  Jiaktit^e  till  aMs^jfed  hjr 
t)ie  pBoper  o$cieii»  and  stamped  by  a  Jbammer  with  the  I>4tf:by 
eeil,  which  beiMrs  the  anas  of  ftjclnndy  Earl  of  Cornwall,  m» 
%  UoD  lamiMUity  gu.  crowued  Qr,  Hfithio  a  bordiv^  $•  ganii^b^ 
ipth  bexants:  this  is  denominated  wning  thfi.  titin  Since  «4ie  jce^ 
of  Henry  tbe  Eighth,  the  coinages  h»vfi.  been  held  i-c;gulai;ly  /our 
tunes  annually,  at  Lady<lay,  Midsummer,  Michaelmas,  and 
Chdplmas.  Tbe  ai^nualpfoduce  of  the  tinmneaisabout  25/)00 
Uodu,  wbich,  exclusive  of  duties,  may  be  estimated  to  alfi>cd  ^ 
inoonM  of  efiO,OOOl.  the  value  of  each  block,  on  the  average^ 
awwMinting  igiearly  to  lOl.  lOp,  Tfafe  iiM;pfne  of  ti^e  .Puchy  of 
ComwiiU,  from  thb  source,  pr^tduces  about  |0/X)Oj,  aunual(y» 
The  ti^e  has  been  10  a  very  flourishitig  state,  from  the-  gieat  exr 
pmtatioaB  tO'Chinia  and  the  £ast  Indies;  but  the  great  d^pth  of 
sone  I9U9SS,  .and  the  ^advanced-  price  of  materials  used,  tend  io 
depress  the  qiirit  of  adventure,  and  have  iujured  the  business  consi* 
dend^ly. 

Copfer  ores  are  found  in  ti^is  county  in  great  «|(U|idance  and 
terie^-  Native  copper  is  sometunc^.  found  011  the  sides  of  £sfunQs 
IB  Ihu  fihps,  deposited  by  the  impregnated, water  th^jtproceedi 
from  the  lodes.  Veins  of  cqpper  are  frequently  difieoveredia 
eBA  that>aie  laid  bare  by  the  sea;  ,but  the  mqft /encouraguig 
tgrmptpn  of  a  rieh  ore,  is  an  earlliy  4)ehreous  stone,  called 
gassoji,  which  is  of  a  ruddy  color,  and  cruiubles  like-  tbe  rust  of 
iron.  Another  promising  indication  is,  uhen  tlie  groynd  is.ii^ 
elinable  to  an  easy,  free-workiag  blue  JiUias^  iuterifiixed  with 
white  day.  A  white  o-ystalline  stoue  is  also  regarded  a&  very  re*- 
tentive  of  .yellow  copper.  The  ore  does  not  lie  at  any  particular 
depth;  but  it  is  a  general  rule,  that  wlien  copper  is  discovered  ip 
any  fissuie,  the  lode  should  be  sunk  upon,  asit  coaomonly  proves 
best  at  some  distance  below  tbe  sur&ce.  Copper  lodes  lie  deeper 
than  those  of  tin,  and  its  ores  are  mostly  of  the  pyritous  and  suU 
phuiated  kiudsi  with  more  or  less  arsenic.    *'  The  lodes,  both  of 
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fin  tnd  copper,  appear  moat  fircqucntlj  to  hare  granite  for  tiicir 
country i  and  to  make  an  angle  froiii  60»  to  76«  with  the  lioriiOHL'' 
The  matrices  of  copper  ore  are  ver^f  numerous.  Among  the  Une 
ores  one  is  of  an  extremely  fine  blue  earth.  Hie  grey  ore  is  fn<t 
quently  spotted  with  yellow  and  purple;  but  is  esteemed  riehesi, 
ifhen  of  a  unifonn  lead  color  throughout.  One  of  the  Owennap 
mines,  named  Caharrack,  prodaces  octahedral  crystab  of  red  ^1* 
reous  copper  ore,  but  in  small  quantities;  and  licewise  9omev«» 
rieties  of  the  olivenertt,  or  arsenate  of  copprr. 

The  manner  of  cleansing  and  dressing  the  ore  is  partly  similar  to 
that  employed  for  tin;  but  bemg  generally  raised  in  large  nnssesk 
It  reqnhes  less  washing.  In  tbe  smelting-hotises  at  Hale,  Hie 
fvmaces  are  aH  rererborators)  and  tliose  which  are  used  for  the 
process  of  rbastmg,  contain  about  three  tons  and  a  half  of  ore 
(reduced  to  small  pieces)  at  a  time.  Afler  the  ore  has  been 
roasted  twelve  hours,  it  is  removed  into  a  smaller  fumaoe, 
where  it  b  melted  by  the  aid  of  a  certain  portion  of  sbcked  lime, 
in  a  crude  state,  and  occasiorally  a  quantity  of  powdered  cotti* 
The  scoria  is  removed  once  in  three  or  four  hours^  and  the 
same  quantity  of  tlie  mixture  added.  In  the  course  of  twdvc 
hours  it  is  let  out  by  a  trough,  from  a  liole  towards  tbe  bottom 
of  the  fiurnace,  into  a  tub  of  wood,  sunk  into  a  pit  full  of 
water,  by  which  it  is  reduced  mto  small  grains,  fills  gran»* 
lated  matter  is  then  roasted  m  a  third  fumare,  and  aftefwarde 
removed  to  a  fourth,  in  which  it  is  agam  roasted,  and  at  length 
nm  into  quadrangular  moulds.  It  is  not  yet,  however,  rtfimed^ 
but  must  pass  through  fitrther  roasting  and  melting,  until  the  re^ 
finer  has  ascertained,  by  the  following  means,  whether  it  is 
in  a  proper  state  for  being  finally  laded  oK  He  takes  out  about 
half  a  pound  of  the  liquid  metnl,  which  he  immerses  m  wttteiv 
and  afterwards  hammers,  and  cuts  it,  to  examine  the  grain. 
When  it  has  arrived  at  the  proper  degree  of  refinement,  the 
scoria  is  carefully  removed,  and  by  the  help  of  ladles,  coated 
oter  with  clay,  the  metal  is  poured  into  obkmg  iron  moulds, 
simibrly  coated,  each  containing  about  I50lbs.  weight.  These 
occui>ation)f  emp1o](  nearly  the  space  of  a  fortnight.    Most  cop^ 
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pcrlNcs  eoBtm  scrnie  iron;  those  with  vatiegated  oolorsy  and  ft- 
ncraDy  toch  as  are  nufieraUzed  by  aalpbury  eotitaSn  the  mott; 
whttrt-the  bioe  and  f^fttik  are  often  free  from  any  femiginous  mil- 
loM.  At  the  speeific  gravitj  of  iron  is  less  consMerable  than  that 
of  copper,  the  furmer  metal,  during  the  operation  of  tmdth^ 
nsci  to-  the  surface  of  the  mass,  and  is  therefore  is  earily  separated. 
The  annual  produce  of  the  copper  mines  has  lately  amounted  to 
40,000  tons  of  ore,  which  yields  nearly  4700*  tons  of  copper, 
and  at  u  medium  Tahiation  produces  about  950,0001.  The 
principal  copper>mines  are  the  Consolidated  Mines,  United 
Mines,  PoWoe,  Huel  Unity,  Hue!  Jewell,  and  Tresavan,  m 
Oafenaap;  Cook's  Kitchen,  and  THwrofl,  hi  the  pariah  of 
IHagani  Strayparii,  Huel  Ooa%  DohxKMh,  OBmbome  Vane,  in 
Oarahoiwe;  and  Herland,  Prince  Geoife,  and  Hu^  Carpenter,  m 


The  Lead  Mines  of  ComwaR  are  not  numerous,  though  t!he  ore 
hss  been  disootered  in  many  parts  of  the  county,  and  Is  geii&- 
lally  reputed  to  be  faieorporated  with  silver.  Hie  ores  are  ex* 
tremely  diseimiar;  but  the  kind  most  frequentfy  found  bete  is 
gaknaj  or  fibre  sulpburet  of  lead,  which  is  met  with  both  crysta!- 
liacd  and  in  masses.  Its  color  is  generaHy  bluish  grey;  smd  its 
IsKtnre  fbttated.  The  primitife  form  of  its  crystals  is  the 
cabe.  The  most  common  Tarieties  are  the  cube,  truncated 
at  its  angles  and  oomers;  and  the  octahedron,  composed  of  two 
fou^8Mled  pyramids,  applied  base  to  base.  The  summits  of  the 
pyianiids  are  frequently  Guneiform,  and  sometimes  their  solid  aa> 
gWs  are  wanting.  The  veins  are  yery  irregular,  being  sometiiBes 
Miy  a  few  inches,'  find  sometimes  several  feet,  in  extent.  Lead, 
when  refined,  is  the  softest  of  all  the  metals;  and  its  uses  are  so 
uiany,  that  it  would  require  a  particular  treatise  to  unfold  them, 
bs  oxides  are  employed  in  painting  and  dying,  and  likewise  for 
OMdicinal  purposes.  The  principal  mines  are  Huel  Pool,  ani 
Had  Rose,  near  Helston. 

Gold  has  been  frequently  discoveted  in  this  county,  but  ne#r 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  warrant  the  engaging  in  any  expensive 
Horks  to  obtain  it.    The  granules  are  generally  extremely  small, 

and 


9ml  most  antmrniiff  ABt^rmlibed  mik  thorn  plihttm^foUfififd 
in  iM  streai^y^Qi^^.  ^B^Quetynes^  but  .y^vy  me\y^  ^  Jl^  tiMi* 
q^t  with  w  j^v»c#9|  ^^of  Jdke  largest  p(  v(bieb^Mmit^M4'h!r 
9pA^fy  to  bav^  w^ed  ^qeo  pt^Dfiy w«^^  And  .si;ite«9  grfiiii^ 

4K^iMr^  IP  ^  mgn#  4)f  Edw^Fd  ibe  Fi^  and  £dvmd  tbt 
V»^f  k  m^ed  ^  have  b^en  mfii  Jbere  mi  .«vh  .qwmtily^ 
n$  io  jba?^  ^Wlhlfd  ^i/om  Jfcmanth^  to  d«£niy  vmny  of  UyfeASf 
Pf^aes  #t«v#a#  <pii  tbe  wan  i«  whidi  thqf  resp^iMciyjeD 
4yfitwmdB  .the  iRmHi^  WP^  tip  immHderaUe,  .that  lina 
vrre  .fiTilir^y  nogleoted,  4jll.(«Qiit<s  ligie  ip  the  aixiiiieiilh  ccaftiwff 
^«p  4be  wpfk«»  to  a  cyiii^/j^girei;,  ¥«c«e.ieMiiied,  ImlMilkM 
Uttle  success,  that  they  were  «kgHin  abandoned^  and  the  seacib  lor 
silver  4iKQptk|ued.  .  X^terly,  4h«  ^dmaiuxef^  batte  bean  m>ie 
fqijlimalrt .  fox  ph^t  jftfieao  ymn  fiwee,  fi  M^^m^  diaoonewA 
near  .lbe,8«p9  between  &t.  Agnes ,and  «$t.  ItficbaaU  fiodhasMoi 
1M||e^  vitb  sq«se  adtfn||g^,  'Xbrowne.of  HmkieisMimtM 
fttiptiidif i4wr>  in.a  direction  ftjfyok  4H»rtb  1^  isoDtb;  and  Abe  4ap|h 
i<  tbfe  ioi|ie»  irbicb  is  .eaUed  ,Hwd  Meijco,  .ba4Wi9ei»rtweii(y  aMi 
thirty  fatboina.  The  prevailii^  oibltfiiice  is  4i7/as  pbtemixad  wish 
fuDdales  pf  q|u^ta;  but  the  so^t^x  pf  .the  iora.ia  an  ocfua^^iiisa 
ifiqifk   one;    and   the  yeilpw  i^^i^e   coveia  ^  whole  fif  tba 


H^el  Itfexio^t  9t  ,tbe  4)aimmmaioiiSPt  of  the  abate  peaod» 
%aa  the  only  muie  jn  G^roviWl  Jipoym  t(»  pioduee  silfor;  fail 
^kfid  tCqpper-^tMU^  M  the  |ieflib  of 'Gwipear»  has  since 
been  found  to  be  iiojmgnaM  y^  tt^t  valfipbk  oaetaL  The 
singular  drcumstances  conneeted  .^ilh  ti.e  discoiery,  excited  a 
coosideii^te  degree  orjpi^\ic.»ti^ti9nf  and  we  sbaU  therefore  in* 
tfoduce  90^^  opndepsedi^^tijft^Uiroia  the  moie  detailed  paitioii- 
hrs  of  this  event,  communicated  by  thelbeT.  Malaehy  llilclim% 
aiyl  publish^  in  the  Tnniaotioas  of  Ihe  .Royal  Society  for  1301. 
H^be  nMm^ious  vems  of  l^d  19  Comtmlir  phserves  this  gcnde- 


aMO,  **  me  ricUy  u^pvegmted  with  sil?er,  imd^oeaiipnaUy  yield 
small  qamititjes  of  iil?er-ore,  and  even  tome  tpecitiieiis  of  aativa 
tiller;  yet hitfieito^  -no  iustanoe  had  been  haowp  cif  'their  yielding 
lbi»  j>iaca>ns  matd  Ja  4a€h  abundance;  nor  hftd  any  circiun- 
tf  miht  nutmalliittory  of  the  joiaeral- veins  in  this  counUXi 
any  anakiQr  to  tboee  ivfaichaccoRipanied.thepitsient  dit- 
aawry.' 

,  It  appean  from  the  account  of  Mr.  Jlitchiost  tb«t  the  Her* 
Iwd  Mine  it  of  cooiidaabk  es^nt,^  and  that  it  was  woiked 
about  twaa^  yaars  ag^  -when  it  was  sunk  to  the  depth  of  100 
fidlumis  from  the  surface,  without  any  appearance  of  siWerorea* 
About  e^  years  since*  it  |was  again  set  to  waik^  and  dwiog 
tUi  paood  the  silver  otp  was  diseovened  in  oonsidecable  quanti* 
lit%  tet  oa^  in  a  particular  past  of  the  mine^  in  the  neighboqi^ 
bead  of  .^ne  of  the  intenected.copper-lodes.  The  lode  jn  v^hich 
it  9ociuvpd|  was  one  of  tlioie  orpss  oounes  which  ;inteffM€t  and  de> 
nMigajD^«Dpftttlode9»  and^oonaa^uentlyare pf ^iWOrej^ceatf^rr 


J8o  silffw  4«es  were  ohseoxable  in  this  *lpde  until  at  the  depth 
of  1J(0  falboav  fton.tbe  pur&ce,  and  at  the  further  depth  .of  ^ 
fttfaoms'  they  diMppeared.  The  nphe^  »a9s  wm  .found  but  two 
iaHxiais  abov^  this  depth.  At  the^ioint  of  contact  or  interaeo- 
Iio0,  .tha  coateots  of  the  «lver  Jode  .were  .so  popr  as  to  be 
icaroely  worth  saving;  and  those  of  the  cppper  lode  much 
less  peodnctive  of  copper  than  at  a  little  distance  from  thia 
point.  In  ttbe  vkinity  of  the  iotersectiony  both  lodes,  fat  a  oor* 
aayaadeal  Wva)i vi^ypeaied,  with  ceyect.to  theioaproyemeut  and 

declension 


"•  "  It  commence  in  »  valley  on  the  west,  and  puses  tkrou^  •  hill,  which 
*^fiistof  steep,  and  then  of  modente  ascent,  for  upwards  df  halfaniic-apsu 
^wnd;  when 'the  principal  copper  lodes  which  MLdw  ibis  ndiftoion,  aieet 
with  a  largt  cress  k»dc,  by  whii;^  aid  ^y  other  cress  courses,  jndjM<9/ 
which  intersect  them  in  their  farther  progrcssi,  they  are  lepcatrdly  kmoed^  and 
10  disordered  by  thcM  heaves,  in  their  form  and  position,  and  so  changed  by 
them  in  respect  to  their  composition,  as  hardly  to  be  «BCO|eMcd*"  Jnnm^ 
lioas  of  the  ^oyai  Society,  f  8Qit 
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declensiKm  of  their  ores,  to  have  been  idfliieQceil  by  •  sbnilar 
cause. 

The  breadth  of  the  copper  lode  is  about  two  feet  on  the 
average,  and  its  direction  is  nearly  east  and  west.  The  ciwi 
lode  intersects  it  at  right  angles;  and  its  medium  breadth  m 
about  two  feet  and  a  half.  The  extent  of  the  latter  fW>m-tfae 
copper  lode  is  no  where  above  twelve  feet  on  the  north,  nar 
more  than  thhty-two  on  the  south.  These  ineasoremeotB  appl^ 
to  tlie  deepest  level  of  both  lodes ;  but  their  general  distance  trom 
eacii  other  is  not  more  than  six  feet  on  the  north,  and  twelve  od 
the  south. 

The  copper  lode  is  filled  with  layers  of  ore,  and  the  stooy 
matter  here  called  captc;  but  the  ore  is  usually  found  contigift- 
bus  to  the  walls  of  the  lode.  The  contents  of  the  cross  Me  are 
more  various,  and  more  singuUir  ib  respect  to  their  local  pos»- 
ti6n.  *'  Ontjr  the  eastern  side  of  it  produces  silfer  ore^  the 
breadth  of  which'  is,  in  general,  about  six  or  eigirt  indMa;  •!• 
though  in  some  places  it  is  greater.  The  other  part  of  the  ioda 
is  chiefly  composed  of  quartz,  jntermixed  with  iron,  ma^ganesey 
and  wolfram,  together  with  a  small  portion  of  cobalt  and  anlH 
mony.  Tiie  silver  ore,  strictly  speaking,  is  a  mixture  of  gakna, 
iiative  bismuth,  grey  cobalt  ore,  vitrebus  silner  ore,  and  mttve 
silver.  The  native  silver,  of  which  $peciiiien$  of  the  greatest 
beauty  have  been  reserved  for  the  cabinets  of  the  eurioua,  was 
found  chiefly  in  a  capillary  form,  in  the  natural  canlies  of  tiie 
lode."  Many  tons  of  this  ore  have  been  raised,  but  the  produce 
was  scarcely  suflicieut  to  defray  the  extraordinary  expensea.of 
working  and  smelting.  The  other  cross  lodes  produce  no  silver, 
most  of  them  being  essentully  diflerent  from  the  argentiferous 
cross  lode,  in  the  nature  of  their  component  parts.  The  present 
depth  of  the  mine  is  nearly  l60  fathoms.* 

Iran  &rcs  exist  in  abundance  in  many  parts  of  the  county)    but 
coal  being  distant,  the  expense  of  working  the  lodes  is  superior  to 

the 

•  *  Sin«c  the  ^bove  was  wnCtea,  we  have  been  infonned,  that  the  expenses  of 
this  mine  have  ao  much  exceeded  the   receipts,  that  the  Wttrka  tte  tgtio  aban- 


the  value  of  the.  iron  procured. .  Many,  totu  of  thei>re  have  of 
late  years  been  shipped  for  Wales. 

Sulpkvrtt  qf  Iron,  or  P^ritctf  Mfid^  Mtmdic  by  the  Cocaish 
nuneiv,  firom  the  respleodeot  ai^iearaoce  of  its  surtaccy  and  struo 
lure,  exists  hi  the  ^jeatest  abundance  m  this  county^  and  in  almost 
a«ery  variety  of  fonn  and  combination.  The  outside  of  this  mi* 
9erdl  partakes  of  the  various  colors  of  blue,  green,. purpk^  gold> 
*nlver,  and  cQpper.  .  It  ia  sometimes  found  sohd,  in  lai^ge.iaasses; 
sometimef  in.gminf,  and  detadied  lumps;  and  som^timea  in  mi- 
caoeowi  granites,  either  fixed  in  mcrustationsy  or  loose,  like  san^^ 
It  ciystalliaes  m  the  form  of  .cubes. 

'  Most  copper  lodes  are ,  intermixed  with .  this  xi|iil9r;)lr  ^bicfa, 
tiowever,  frofi  the  dose  consistence  of  the  copper  ore,  is  easily 
separated  with  hammer^  by  washing,  or.  by,  ^y^poration  in  the 
furnace.  With  tin  ore  it  upites  more  intiniatejy^  specially 
when  the  ibrmer  is  fmuid  in  a  loose  sandy  stratum;,  and  by  imr 
poverisfaiog  the  tin,  renders  the  produce  so  brittle,  tbiit  its  valuf 
is  considerably  decreased.  To  destroy  this  connection,  the  pa 
pre  it  pnlverixed  in.. a.  mill,  and  then  ,phu)ed  in  a  furnace  pur- 
posdy  erected  for  loastiiig  it^  called  a  burning-house.  A  mode* 
rate  fire  ia  then,  made,  -and  kept  tip  accprding  tp  the  quantity 
aad  nature  of  the  mixture,,  which  ia  well  r^kq^,  and  stirred  every 
quarter  of  .an.  hour«  %  .thia  process  the  mpM^^ic  is  evaporated. 
'The  time  requisite  to  clear  five  hundred  ^e^iit  of  the  GTfp 
most  sirengly  impregnated,  is  .twelve  hours;  ,  but,  from  tlie 
jnoderatcJy  infected  ore,  th^  mundic  b  thrown  off,  in  about 
eight.  Xjr^t  caution  is  necessary  in  ^he  management  of.  tb^ 
fiuming-kousct;  fot  when  the  mundic  has  been  a  little  burnt,  its 
Ames  are  poisonous  and  desl^mctiye.  This  arises  from  th^ 
mundic  being  decomposed  by  M^e  heat,  and  giving  out  the  a^e* 
nic  whiph  eaters  into  its  composition,  *'  So  dreadfully  delete- 
rious," says  Dr.  Maton,  ''  are  the  fumes  of  .arsenic  cou^antly 
impregMUtng  the  air  of  theae  places,  and.  so  profuse  is  the  perspi^ 
tation  occasioned  by  the  heat  of  the  furnaces,  that  those  who 
^yt  been  employed  at  them  but  a  few  months,  become  most 
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^madatedf  figates,  anrf  ib  the  course  of  a  feif  years  <lft  geuetalif 
laid  in  their  graves." 

The  priddpdl  senri'^mettTs  of  Cornwall)  ttreBUmttikf  Zinc,  An-  * 

timowf,  Cobah,  Arsenic,  Woffram,  Mewtehanite,  md  Molybdenm,  * 

or  Sulphiiret  of  Molybcttrntrm  Biirttmfi,  m  tbe  c^atie  of  ore,  ii# 
Q^iaRy  of  a  brrgbt  silvery  white,  and  ks  stvuctuit  irregulariy 
ibtiaceoas.  Sometioies  it  appears  grannttfted;  bot  wlien  fotiml 
Crystallized,  it  is  mostly  in  a  cubical  form.  Next  to  tin,  bia- 
iRuth  is  the  most  fusible  of  ali'the  metallic  bodies.  ltis9one» 
times  called  tin-^ass;  and  when  exposed*  to  the  air,  ft  tandslies,  | 

and  acquires  a  powdery  surface.    A  siftali '  portioti  of  bismuth  \ 

ihcteases  the  brightness,  hardness,  and  sonoronsnM  of  tin;  and  I 

when  mixed  with  it  and  lead  in  due  proportfoo,  fmns  pewter^  I 

tt  H  likewise  used  for  pnntcf's  types,  fbils  of  mirrors,  inAatta^ 
iker  on  wood,  purtfymg  gold  and  silver  by  ctfpelhtioit,  an** 
tomieal  injections,  solderhig  some  metals,  and  renderibg  otkers 
hxet  fbr  b^ing  cast  in  moulds,  as  it  greatff  increases  Ateir  fbsihH 
Illy. 

ijaph  Catamindris,  Or  calamine,  is  an  ore  of  zi^ito,  produced 
ifl  great  abundance  in  Comw&lh  its  quality  h  superior  to 
♦bat  fdund  in  most  other  c^ilfftrfes.  It  is  a  ^rfgy  cavtfrmms 
body,  of  a  pale  brownish  grey  color  wficn  it  corties  from  f be 
mine,  and  is  Sometimes  mixed!  ^\\U  a  snmlf  por^on"  of  lead. 
Wbcu  cemeiiTed  Widi  copper  tfir  the  calanfrfne  n^d^'melf^k 
Inakes  the  finest  trass;  and  tli^  ptoorbfYbe  ridinebdfAe  cal*^ 
mine  arises  frAm  the  quantity  f  alcfeti  up  by  tli^  copp<*.  Tb  ex- 
tract fli^  2lnc*  the  calamine  is  finely  pulverised,  mixed  wfth  about 
ohtf  eighth  part  of  charcoal  ditst,  and  plkced  fh  a  dtwk  Betdrt  ohi 
a  violent  fire,  Sufficient  to  mA  coj^.  Affer  sometime,  Hie 
zihc  rises,  and  appears  in  the  foitri  of^ii^ltic  drops  hi  tbe  mA 
of  the  retort.  "  Tliis  mineral/*  shys  Campbell;  "  bas  been  }&Hg 
kuown  to  our  miners  by  the  name  df  Spd!ter:  but  fliey  knew  noi 
that  spelter  was  atnc,  or  tlmt  it  couM  be  extmcted  fn^m  lapis 
calaminaris:  much  less  had  they  any  concepta>n  tbnt  tfiiaspek 
tcr,  which  they  despised  as  an  immmbrance,  was,  in  tet^y^  thte 
sAme  thing  as  that  boasted  metal  from  China,  so  highly  esteemed 

under 


findey  tie  Mfmding'flppiHirtion  (tf  ^uffiMrg.    TUm^  homwk^twn 

indispiimlftcr  IMsr  Tliis  diftoverr  idM  tnads  by  Dh  Isuc  LnwtoiM 

SKioft  itftet  tte  €oftifti«lic^iu«M  oPHie  Iwt ^entuf;.    Ziw^  cobUh 

ed  ^th  copper,  fa  employed  iof  making'  ftkLcufsw  Bath  iatitAi^  i 

AiUiMbny  fa  found  itr«6v€^l  miiM faiths iwisk of Efidjeliarfti 

It  huis  m  ^«{ll9v  ttilK^d  Witfa^^  siHftll  q««itfay  ^4iop|ier,  imd  mmm 

lead.    M  i(s  hiitleral  oi>e,  fa  fa  gaiehdiy  fttt  of  loaf  sfamli^ 

McdU-t%e-dli^e«les;  tljKMgb  Mm«tim«s^f  tti  eiocfediiig  antall  cloeew 

gramed  tesitit^e^  hai^d,  brMk,  and  ^ry  lieaVyi    It  fa  ianlyM^ 

parated  from  its  ore,  and  is  then  called  •dtide'aiikiniotiy^  wbieh 

feeikid  M  b«  edmposed  nff  sidphuroa^  and  rejialine  salMibiaces. 

ItHt  UMtx '  kas-  a  lirigtd  shinifif  metallic  appeanice,.  is  eMremiiy 

Aisib^  ahd  Mfiithettiimtiesrofimy«ukrtanca'«ft^^^  hiAh 

ikftet   vitSdtT^  MaHtii^Me.    't)m  uaAkni  ^forritt  tha  Isasfa  :af 

many  ^eadAM  nk^kfia«»i    The  dMMbt»  dse  il  tb  tiNsiiitate  the 

farii^Q  df  btbef  aibtdh;  ite  fefinei^  employ  H  to  rediieii  g0U  «a 

its  utmost  purity;  it  is  used  by  the  opticiaio  10  griwi  tSU&t  gtatti^; 

tbe  Iettei^ibtttlder6  flnitit  of  gieat  utiMCy iitf  cMtiDs  typ^i  it  b  of 

8eHie^4a  th^  pttWfeieifs  te  giving  Imiilaw*  ta  tbek  Metab  and  tht 

bell-fofitidert  ^laplby  it  (bttlbesaibe  patpoM,  abd  ta  rMrdir  tiieilr 

compositioa  ittbtt  sotiorotts* ' 

CMalt  fa  Mftet  firtth  in  d^flfeteiit-  miles;  ht  variau^  parts  4>f  the 
ctfunly,  biit  is^  hot  Imowa  t6  ^xfat  laaay  lotg^  quantify*  Ttifa 
metai  fa  used  iu  pl-bdiieifig  th6  flu^  blui  ^U  #i  MmaeUiag,  psiiMI- 
iog  eM  ghlas,pttc^\iaA,  aad  hi  vaHmii^6ther  «rtt«  ' ''  Wfa^a  melted 
with  {[MlWiMd  Km  in  a  ftttfAte  puiposdy  caMrifedi,  iltidtfaoa 
sprinkled  ^^  tMrlei',  it  forms  xajrr  i  Mitxed  with  pM-sMi  tmd  «md 
3A  dtft  phyporti^^  it  Mkes  smalt  f  aud  this  b«Aig  btiateit  small, 
becaittes  poa^r*btae/'  SmsAt^  'atfe  ased  in  tfae  pi^paratioii  of 
cToth*;  W^  afto^Uiia,  Ihieii^,  tiireiafa^  aad  vad^uii  other  articles. 
Tb«  bieic  cabalt  ti  Ekigtaad  bas  been  dag  at  Pei^ep.  Otber  co- 
balt miiies  a^e  Huei-l'tugo,  atat  9t.  Gobimb;  Dudnau's,  in  Iflogaa 
parish;  and  near  Pohs^aoioftli. 

Arsenic  m  generally  fband  eomMned  with  tbe  ore  of  other  tne- 
tab,  from  wbieh  it  is  disengaged  by  roasting,  la  close  vessel?. 
it  MMitnes  without  alteration,  aqd  crystallizes  iu  tetrabedral  py< 

ramids. 
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xanudsy  or  <KifJMt(m^  of  a  briDbnoe  reteniUiiig  ttecl,  to  wliicfc 
wuhA  it  ala<»  bean  lesembbnoe  in  color,  when  diwovefed  in  iu 
aati^etate;  but  on  expomre  to  the  air,  it  aoon  cbaofet  to  a  gvtj> 
ish  black.  Its  09iMe»  wbich  is  the  substance  niost  oommonlj  teini* 
td  anenic,  is  of  a  gUtteriag  whiteuessy  and  soractiBies  of  a  vitiepos 
appearance:  by  a  libnmg  beat  it  is  convertible  into  a  metallic  glass, 
it  ia  sometimes  emplojed  to  fuse  metals,  and  to  fiidUtate  the  fy- 
«on  of  glass,  or  to  render  it  opake,  in  order  to  form  eoameL  Its 
preparatioaB  bave  been  introduced  into  medieine,  and  arc  abo  of 
service  in  painting  and  dying* 

.  Woffiram  is  found  in  tbe  nunc  named  PoMke,  and  m  scveial 
other  pbcesL  Tbe  spedroen  analyaed  by  Klaprotb,  cositained 
only  tungstenic  cak,  and  slightly  oxygenated  cal&  of  iron»  with 
aonie  traces  of  arsenic*  Its  color  is  genemlly  brown,  or  brownisb, 
or  greyish  bhcfc }  but  sometimes  is  indistinctly  variegated,  being 
nearly  quite  bbcL  When  thrown  on  red-hot  nitres  it  eftrvesoes 
with  a  slight  blue  flame. 

Meiutchtmite  was  the  name  given  by  tbe  Rev.  Mr.  Penrose,  of 
thb  county,  to  a  substance  resembling  grains  of  gunpowder^  that 
was  discovered  in  considerable  quantities  a  few  years  ago  in  the 
vale  of  Menachan.  Bemg  analyzed  by  the  above  gientleman,  it 
was  thought  to  consist  of  a  new  metallic  substance,  but  has  since 
.been  discovered  by  Kbproth  to  be  a  spetkB  of  utaniu.  It  has 
not  hitherto  been  applied  to  any  purposes  of  art* 

Mi^fbdena,  whkh  is  the  only  species  of  Molybdenum  yet  dis- 
covered, is  comsnonly  found  in  masses;  but  sometimes,  tbovgk 
very  rarely,  it  is  met  with  ctystallized  in  hexaheidral  tobies.  Its 
color  is  a  light  lead-grey,  occasionally  streaked  with  red.  It  fecb 
grea^,  and  stauis  the  fingers;  efiervesces  in  warm  nitric  acid^  bat 
is  insoluble  in  muriatic  and  sulphuric  ackls.  When  rubbed  on  a 
piece  of  rosin,  tbe  latter  becoines  positively  electric.  If  ever  fcrand 
in  abfuidance,  it  will  probably  be  much  used  in  painting  and  dy- 
ing; but  the  quantities  yet  discovered  have  been  too  small  for 
any  useful  appropriatkm.  Kirwan  observes,  after  PeUetier,  that 
the  metallic  part  of  molybdena  is  in  a  metallic  state. 

Cornwall 
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Corni^ail  possesses  mote  parliamentary  Boroughs  than  any 
tytfaer  comity  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  number  of  its  representa- 
tives is  also  greater;  the  members  returned  to  the  house  of 
Commons  being  no  less  than  forty-four,  apd  many  of  them  from 
pfsLces  extremely  inconsiderable,  either  with  respect  to  trade^ 
wealtli,  or  inluibitants.  This  pre-eminence  in  representation  is 
not  very  ancient :  it  appears  to  have  arisen  from  the  large  here^ 
ditary  revenue  yielded  by  the  Duchy  to  the  Crown,  or  to' its 
Immediate  heir,  the  t'rince  of  Wales.  In  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  First,  only  the  county,  and  the  five  borOughs  of  Laiinccston, 
Lisheard,  Truro i  Bodmin,  taadHelslon,  had  the  right  of  return^ 
itig  members.  In  the  time  of  Edward  the  second,  Lostwithid 
yrsA  imuexed  to  the  number,  which  continued  the  same,  with 
orte  ekceptioti,  till  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Sixth,  when  a  similar  privilege  was  granted  to  the  boroughs  of 
Sahash,  Cnmelford,  tVest-Looe,  Grampourtd,  Bossinet/j  St,  Michael ^ 
Biid  NevDpoTt.  In  the  first  year  of  Queen  Mary,  Penryn  was  ad* 
mitted  into  the  list ;  and  about  three  years  afterwards.  Si.  Ives* 
Soon  after  the  accession  of  £ti2abeth,  Tregony  became  a  partaker 
in  the  same  honors ;  in  her  fifth  year,  St.  German's  and  St.  Maw's  ; 
In  the  thhrteenth,  East-Looe  and  F(ywy;  and  in  the  twenty- 
tfeventh,  Callington  :  so  that  the  whole  number  of  boroughs  was 
increased  to  twenty-one. 

Eight  of  these  boroughs,  namely,  Saltash,  Camelford,  West- 
Looe,  Grampound,  Bossiney^  Tregony,  St.  Maw's,  and  East* 
Xooe,  had  either  an  immediate  or  remote  connection  with  the 
demesne  lands  of  the  Duchy ;  and  four  others  devolved  to  the 
'OrOWD  on  the  Dissolution  of  the  Monasteries  by  Henry  the 
Eighth.  These  were  Newport,  which  rose  with  Lauuceston 
Priory ;  Penryn,  which  chiefly  depended  on  the  rich  Abbey  of 
Crlasteney ;  St.  German's,  which,  next  to  Bodmin,  was  the  prin* 
dpal  Priory  in  Cornwall ;  and  Fowy,  belonging  to  the  Priory  of 
Trewardreth.  St,  Michael's  was  possessed  by  the  Arundels  of 
Lanberne ;  and  St.  Ives  and  Callington,  by  the  noble  family  of 
faida. 
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The  names  of  many  of  the  anci^t  towns  of  Cornwall,  its 
castles,  rivers,  mountains^  manors,  seats,  and  families,  are  derived 
from  the  Comish  tongue ;  and  most  of  the  technical  appellatioos 
in  the  arts  of  mining,  husbandry,  and  fishing,  may  be  traced  to  the 
same  source ;  but  the  language  itself  is  no  longer  rememb^ered. 
The  last  person  known  to  speak  it  was  an  old  Woman,  of  whom 
some  account  was  given  by  the  Honorable  Daines  Barringtoa  in 
the  year  1768,  and  printed  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Archaeolo- 
gia.  In  the  fifth  volume  of  the  same  work  is  a  letter  written  io 
Comish  and  English  by  an  old  fisherman. 

^'  The  Cornish  tongue,"  says  Mr.  Borlase,  '^  is  a  dialect  of 
that  language,  which,  till  the  Saxons  came  in,  was  commoo  to 
all  Britain,  and  more  anciently  to  IreUiud  and  Gaul ;  but  the  m- 
habitants  of  fhis  Island  bemg  dispersed,  and  driven  into  Wales 
and  Cornwall,  and  thence  into  Bretagne  in  France,  the  same 
language,  for  want  of  more  frequent  intercourse,  became  variously 
pronounced,  spoken,  and  written,  and  was  in- different  degrees 
mixed  with  different  languages.  Hence  came  the  Welsh,  the 
Comish,  and  the  Armoric  dialects,  whose  radicals  are  so  much 
alike,  that  they  are  known  and  admitted  by  the  inhabitants  of 
either  country;  but  the  grammar  so  varied,  that  they  cannot  cqd- 
verse."  The  Comish  dialect  is  regarded  as  the  most  pleasing  of 
the  three,  having  the  character  of  being  more  harmooious  and 
expressive. 

Tliis  language,  continues  Borlase,  '^  was  so  generally  spokcD 
in  Cornwall  down  to  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Heocy  the 
Eighth,  that  Dr.  John  Moreman,  Vicar  of  Menhynnet,  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  who  taught  his  parishioners  the  Lords 
Prayer,  Creed,  and  Ten  Connnandmenis,  in  English."  At  the 
Reformation,  the  natives  of  this  county  desired  that  divine  ser« 
vice  might  be  pertbrraed  in  Euglislij  and  by  this  means,  and 
their  contiguity  to  Devon,  with  whose  bhabitants  they  begao 
gradually  to  associate,  their  own  peculiar  dialect  was  at  length 
forgotten ;  though  in  some  purislies  it  was  retained  so  Ipng,  that 
even  in  the  year  1640,  the  sacrament  was  obliged  to  be  aUminis- 
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tcred  to  the  elder  people  iii  the  Coniish  language,  from  their  ia* 
ability  to  understand  English. 

The  Waste  Lands  of  Corimall  may  be  estimated  at  nearly  one 
fifth  of  the  whole  county;  and  though  a  considerable  part  consists 
of  marshy  grounds,  iolermi&ed  with  rocks  and  mountains,  yet 
there  are  some  very  extensive  level  tracts,  which,  under  propef 
culture,  might  be  made  to  yield  an  abundant  produce.  The  wood** 
hods  are  not  numerous ;  but  the  face  of  llie  country,  in  this 
itapcctf  will  in  a  few  years  be  greatly  improved,  as  many  of  the 
resident  gentlemen  have  began  to  embellish  their  estates  with  plan> 
tatioDs.  Many  of  the  Tallies  on  the  Tamar,  the  Looe,  the  Camdl, 
the  Fal,  and  the  Fawy,  are  furnished  with  considerable  quantities 
of  timber  and  coppice  wood.  The  Duchy  lands  are  mostly  held 
on  leases  for  lives,  renewable  for  a  fine  certain,  or  calculated  up- 
on their  unproved  value.  The  other  farms  are  held  for  terms  of 
yean,  or  leases  for  lives.  They  are  in  general  veiy  small ;  and  forty 
years  ago,  even  in  the  eastern  and  more  fertile  parts,  the  rents 
were  seldom  more  than  thirty  or  forty  pounds  per  annum;  the 
greater  part  were  not  above  ten  or  fifteen,  though  some  few  were 
as  high  as  lOOL  and  from  that  to  2001.  yearly.  Latterly  their 
size  has  been  increased,  by  the  general,  but  destructive,  system 
of  throwing  several  into  one. 

The  Landed  property  of  Corawall  is  very  much  divided ;  and 
-few  estates,  excepting  those  annexed  to  the  Duchy,  produce  an 
ammal  rental  of  more  than  30001.  exclusive  of  the  under- 
build revenues,  which  defy  estimate,  by  their  continual  fluo* 
tuations.  The  Duchy  lands  are  far  more  extensive  than  those 
belonging  to  any  proprietor  in  the  county.  Tlie  income  derived 
from  them,  and  firom  the  duty  on  the  coinage  of  tin,  are  the 
only  p«)rts  unalienated  of  the  immense  hereditary  revenues  which 
formerly  constituted  an  independent  provi^jion  for  the  Heir-Appa« 
rent  to  the  Crown.  This  provision  was  originally  bestowed  by 
Edward  the  Third,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign,  on  lib 
eldest  son,  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  whom  he  created  Duke  of 
Cornwall,  by  the  **  investiture  of  a  wreath,  a  ring,  and  a  silver 
rod.*    By  the  speasi  act  then  passed,  the  title  and  Duchy  were 
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limited  to  the  first  begotten  son  of  the  Prince,  and  of  his  heirs, 
being  Kings  of  England,  for  ever ;  and  from  that  period  the  eldest 
eon  of  file  Sovereign  is  presumed  to  be  of  full  age  on  the  very  day 
of  bis  birth,  and  iramedi<itely  has  entire  liver]f  of  all  the  posset- 
sfoos  connected  wiili  the  Duchy.  Some  portion  of  the  reycnues 
have,  at  diflferent  times,  been  distributed  in  a  manner  unauthorised- 
by  the  original  grant;  and  though  the  latter  expressly  provides 
against  the  alienation  of  any  of  the  estates,  yet  several  have  been 
disposed  of  under  an  act  made  in  tlie  present  reign.  It  appcan 
also,  from  a  recent  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that,  during 
the  minority  of  the  present  Heir-Apparent,  upwards  of  30O,O00L 
arising  from  the  products  of  the  Duchy,  had  been  appropriated  to 
die  augmentation  of  the  Civil  List,  and  other  public  services* 

The  principal  Rivtrs  of  Cornwall  are  the  Tamar,  the  Lynfaer, 
the  Looe,  the  Fawy,  the  Cani^l,  or  Alan,  the  Fal,  the  Loe,  the 
H41,  and  the  H^yl.  The  Tam  AR  is  one  of  the  most  considerabk 
rivers  in  the  west  of  England.  Its  banks  are  richly  diversified 
^Ith  rocks,  woods,  and  meadows;  and  the  scenery  in  various  putt 
of  its  course  b  extremely  interesting  and  beautiful.  The  views 
about  the  Cater*marther  Rocks,  Tavistock-Mewbridge,  the  Mop* 
well  Rocks,  Cotehele,  and  Pentilly,  are  peculiarly  picturesque  and 
interesting,  combining  a  fine  variety  of  woods  and  rodcs*  This 
river  rises  in  a  moor*  near  Morvinstow,  the  most  northern  district 
in  the  county,  and,  with  some  inconsiderable  variations,  pursues  m 
toutherly  course  by  Tamerton  to  the  vicinage  of  Launoeston,  at « 
toall  distance  from  which,  its  current  is  increased  by  the  Ihtie 
river  Attery.  It  then  inclines  eastward,  till  it  eflects  a  jnnctkai 
/with  the  Ly(f«  and  tlie  Tary,  and  afterwards  resuming  its  soutliera 
'direction,  unites  with  Lynhcr  Creeks  and  continually  increasing  id 
importance  as  it  winds  along,  forms,  between  Dock  and  Saitashi 
the  spacious  bason  called  the  Hantoace,  where  a  large  proportion 
of  the  British  navy  rides  in  complete  security.  Then  iasuing  be* 
tween  Mount  Edgecumbe  and  tbc  Devil's  Poij>t,  it  uuhes  with  Ibo 
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waters  of  tbe  Plym,  ind  the  coniox  of  these  mers  with  the  S«i 
produces  the  noble  road  for  shipping  named  Plymouth  Sound. 

The  Lynher  derives  its  source  irotn  the  hills  in  Altemon  pa* 
rish,  and  flowing  to  the  south-east,  passes  within  one  niib  of  Cal* 
lington,  and  thehoe  winding  through  a  varied  country,  couttnoas 
its  course  between  the  parishes  of  Shevioe  and  St.  Stephen's.  Sooki 
afterwards  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  'Hdi;  and  between  Trema* 
toil  Castle  and  Anthony,  spreads  mto  the  ibrm  of  a  hike,  named 
Lynher  Creek,  whidi  empties  itself  into  the  IVimar  about  a  Mti^ 
below  Sakash. 

The  LooE  b  composed  of  two  branches,  one  of  which  descends 
firom  the  high  lands  of  St.  Cleer,  and  taking  a  south^ly  course, 
flows  about  a  miie  west  of  Liskeard :  the  other  rises  in  tbe  pariA 
of  St.  Pinnoc,  and  b  sometimes  called  the  Trclawny  River.  "Hiey 
unite  at  some  distance  below  Treniant  Park,  and  flowing  between 
the  towns  of  West  and  East  Looe,  empty  themselves  into  tbe  Bit* 
tisb  Channel. 

The  Fawt  rises  in  an  elevated  tract  between  Bodmin  anfl 
Lannoeston,  at  a  place  denominated  Fawy-Well.  For  some  Qul^s 
its  direction  is  southerly ;  but  suddenly  turning  to  the  west,  ft 
meanders  through  a  varied  and  beautiful  country,  till  it  reaches 
Lostwithiel,  a  little  above  which  it  resumes  its  southern  course ; 
and  its  current  being  afterwards  swelled  by  several  small  rivulets, 
expands  into  a  deep  and  wide  haven,  and  about  one  mile  beloiv 
tfietown  of  Fowy  opens  into  the  sea/  The  river  b  navigable 
neariy  to  Lostwithiel ;  and  the  scenery  on  its  banks  b  particularly 
beautiful,  and  pietaresque. 

The  Camel,  or  Alan,  rises  near  the  rocky  hills  of  Rough- 
Tor,  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  county,  and  passes  CameU 
ford  in  a  southern  direction;  thence  inclining  to  the  west,  it 
flows  in  a  very  circuitous  channel  to  the  north  of  Bodnan,  below 
which  it  turns  northwards,  and  becomes  navigable  for  barges  netfkr 
Eglosh^L  Its  stream  b  afterwards  increased  by  several  smaller 
rivers,  and  flowing  onward,  pours  its  congregated  waters  into  the 
barbottff  of  Padstow,  which  about  two  miles  below  the  towq 
opens  JQto  th^  Qrislol  Channel.    Tlie  present  name  of  thb  river 
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k  a  corraptioQ  from  the  Cornish  terra  Ca&m-a/an,  indicative  ctits 
citxJ&ed  coarse. 

The  Fal  is  the  most  considerable  river  in  the  central  part  of 
Cornwall  It  rises  at  a  place  called  Fenton-val,  about  tiro 
miles  west  of  Roche  Rocks,  and  flowing  southerly,  is  expanded 
by  various  tributary  rills  into  a  plentiful  stream  near  Graropound. 
Thence  running  more  to  the  west,  it  swelb  into  a  large  bason 
near  Truio,  to  which  place  one  of  iu  curving  branches  ex* 
tends.  In  this  neighbourhood  its  waters  are  increased  by  several 
streams,  and  its  receding  and  deeply  indented  banks  form  se- 
veral small  creeks  and  bays.  Flowing  afterwards  to  tbe  south, 
all  its  branches  unite  in  the  capacious  reservoir  called  Canwg  Rode, 
and  e&tending  onward  to  the  sea,  forms  the  spacious  harbour  of 
Falmouth. 

The  Los  and  the  H EL  have  their  origin  among  the  hills  of 
Weldrou  Parish,  and  flowing  towards  Helstou,  descend  from  that 
borough  in  diflerent  directions  to  the  sea.  The  former  runs  south- 
ward to  Mount's  Bay,  and  the  latter  eastward  to  the  gulph  in 
which  the  Fal  opens.  The  estuaries  of  both  these  rivers  are  very 
extensive. 

The  Hbtl  is  formed  by  four  brooks,  whidi  unite  near  Relul^ 
bas,  and  pursue  a  westerly  direction  through  the  lower  part  of 
Cornwall  to  St.  Hilary,  whence  flowing  to  the  north,  it  forms  the 
noble  estuary  which  opens  hito  the  Bay  of  St.  Ives. 

Cornwall  is  in  the  diopese  of  Exeter,  in  the  western  circuit.  It 
sends  640  men  to  the  militia,  and  pays  eight  parts  to  the  hnd-tax. 
The  assizes  are  held  alternately  at  Launceston  and  Bodmin. 

LAUNCESTON 

Is  a  populous  town,  pleasantly  ntuated  on  an  eminence  and 
steep  declivity,  near  the  centra!  part  of  tbe  eastern  side  of  tbe 
county.  Its  ancient  name  was  Dunkeved,  the  Swelling  Hill;  but 
its  present  ai>|)ellation,  according  to  Borlase,  signifies,  w  mixed 
British^  the  Church  qf  the  Castle.  The  CASTLrf  is  the  most  hn- 
portant  object  in  the  toyin^  to  which,  ip  all  |irobi|bility,  it  gave 
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origin.  Its  monlclering  walls  surround  and  cover  a  oonsiderabte 
extent  of  ground,  and  prove  it  to  have  been  a  very  strong  and  im* 
portant  fortress  The  principal  entrance  was  from  the  south-west^ 
through  a  fortified  passage  upwards  of  100  feet  in  length,  and  ten 
iQ  width.  At  the  end  of  this  stood  the  great  gate,  the  arch  of 
whieh  was  pointed,  but  is  now  in  ruins.  This  led  to  a  smaller 
gate^  with  a  round  arch,  opening  into  the  base-court,  which  form- 
ed nearly  a  square  of  136  yards.  J^his  was  surrounded  by  thick 
strong  walls,  and  additionally  fortified  with  a  deep  ditch,  except 
on  the  north  side,  where  the  ground  declines  pred|Ntously  into  a 
deep  valley.  At  the  south-west  angle  was  a  very  strong  round 
tower,  whence  a  terrace  continued  to  the  keep,  or  citadel,  at  the 
aoutli-east  angle  of  the  court.  This  consisted  of  an  immense  arti- 
ficial conical  hill,  nearly  ninety  feet  in  perpendicular  heti^ht,  about 
$00  feet  diameter  at  its  base,  and  ninety-three  at  its  summit, 
which  was  occupied  by  three  thidi;  walls.  The  ascent  to  this 
keep  origuially  commenced  at  a  semi-circukr  tower,  and  conti- 
nued to  the  top  through  a  covered  way,  seven  feet  wide,  now  in 
niios.  The  keep  consists  of  three  wards,  each  surrounded  with  a 
circular  wall.  The  thickness  of  the  outer  wall,  or  parapet,  ia  not 
more  than  three  feet.  The  second  wall  is  about  six  feet  from  the 
former,  near  four  times  as  thick,  and  also  consklerably  higher. 
Through  this  wall,  a  stair-case,  with  a  round  arch  at  the  entrance, 
leads  to  the  top  of  the  ramparts.  About  eight  feet  within  this 
wall  is  another,  ten  feet  in  thickness,  and  thirty-two  feet  high  from 
the  floor  of  the  inclosed  area,  the  diameter  of  which  is  about  eigh- 
teen feet.  This  space  was  divided  into  two  rooms,  above  which 
was  another  floor,  where  two  large  openings  to  the  east  and  west 
served,  apparently,  both  as  windows,  and  as  passages  to  the  iimer- 
most  rampart,  to  which  also  a  winding  stair*case  leads,  that  com- 
mences near  the  entrance  to  the  centrical  ward.  The  eounty 
gaol,  a  spacious  assize  hall,  a  chapel,  and  other  buildings,  former- 
ly stood  in  the  base-court;  but  these  have  all  been  taken  down, 
except  the  Goal,  which  retains  its  situation  near  the  bottom  of  the 
hill.  At  the  east  side  is  another  entrance  gateway,  protected  by  a 
Kjuare  tower. 
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The  buiMinii  of  this  CaMie  h^  genereHy  ham  uttributed  t» 
WiUiam*   Ear}  of  Moreton  aod  Cornwall,   the  90i|  aad  liesr  of 
Robert,  £«rl  of  Moreton,  to  whom  288  manors  m  this  CDunfcjf 
wese  give^  by  William  th#  Conqueror.     But  this  ofnoipii  is  most 
pipbably   erroneous,    as  the  style  of  wprkasansbip  esbibite4  ia 
^veiral  parts  of  the  remains,  is  apparently  of  a  iwicb  eariirr  date. 
Th^  walls  of  the  keep,  in  particular,  have  every  appeacaoc^  af 
being  considerably  more  ancient^   and,  from  a  retrospective  vieW' 
of  the  events  that  l^^ve  happened  in  (his  county,  the  coujecti|ie 
appears  to  be  fully  warranted,  tiiat  its  foundation  is  a^  umiote  as 
the  time  of  the  Britons,  who  would  undoubtedly  endeavour  to  de* 
frnd  t[>eir  tferritory  both  from  Roman  and  Saxon  usurpation^  hf 
fortify ipg  the    more    advanced  ^nd.  important  situations*    Tha 
most,  therefore,  that  can  with  certamty  be  attributed  to  the  fibove 
Earl,  is  the  repairing  and  extending  tlie  Ibrtiticatipus.    Gonru;,  in 
his  Survey  of  Cornwall,  published  in  l|Sp2,  mentions  the  fading', 
about  sixty  years  before,  '<  of  certain  Leather  Coins  in  t||e  caslla 
iralls,  vvhpse  fait  stapip  and  strong  substance  till  then  msisted  the 
assaults  of  time."    These  singular  coins,  if  ^y  had  either  ^eca 
preserved,  or  their   impres^ns  bad    been  ogpied,   might 
thro^  ftpane  ligh(  qu  the  age  pf  the  building,  as  mon^y  of  six 
pthttance  vraa  employed  by  Edward  the  First  in  erectbg  Caeniaa* 
vvm-  Castle  in  Wales,  "  to  spare  betfjBr  bullion/'*    Som^  Ronan 
eoius  have  likewise^  according  to  Borif^se,  been  found  in  this  neigh* 
bpurhood;  so  that  it  is  not  ui)likely  that  the  Romans  had  posscar 
sion  of  thi^  fortress^  which,  from  its  situation  near  the  lord  of  the-' 
river  Tamar,  was  a  post  of  great  importance.    The  earliest  hisfo<» 
rical  documents  tha(  are  known  coi|c^ming  tlie  Castle,  nientioii 
fhe  f}isplacing  of  Othomaru$  de  Kuivet,  its  beredita^ry  constable,* 
for  bein||  in  arms  against  the  Conqueror.    It  was  tbau^  as  beibre 
laentionjed^  given  tp  Robert,  Earl  of  Morelon,  whose  son  Williaiii 
jiept  his  court  here.    From  hia|  it  reverted  to  the  Crown,  hot 
f:ontinued  attached  to  the  earldom  of  CoruwaU  till  the  eleveiit|i  of 
^ward  the  Third,  when  i^  was  constituted,  and  still  coatiuoes, 
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pMt  af  the  Mdheritaiict  of  the  Ducky,  In  I^shadV  tinpe  several 
geqUenieii  qf  the  oounty  held  their  huuis  l^  casMe-guard,  being 
bound  to  repair  and  defend  the  fortificatjont  of  thb  castie.  Dor« 
I9g  tjjpe  late  Civil  Wan,  this  fbrti^ss  was  garriaoned  for  the  King; 
^d  was  one  of  the  hut  supports  of  the  royal  cause  in  thb  pact  of 
the  country. 

The  lua  m  which  the  town  was  founded,  or,  at  kast,  h^gan  to 
awunie  a  regohtr  fonn,  is  heller  determined.  This  was  idxNit  the 
year  900.  Its  foundation  is  ascribed  to  Eadulphus,  brother  to  Alp^ 
sins,  Puke  of  Devon  and  CorowalL  No  renuiias  of  its  buildkigs 
are,  however,  lextant;  unless  a  Saxon  arch,  or  doorcase,  which 
now  forms  the  entrance  to  the  White-Hart  Inn,  and  displays  sone 
picat  omfiff.ented  carvuig,  supposed  to  have  formed  a  part:  this* 
however,  is  stated  to  h^vp  been  removed  from  the  castle,  Oa  the 
^rth  aide  of  the  town  was  a  Priory,  behHiging  to  monks  of  the 
Arder  of  SU  Augustioe,  said  tp  have  been  estaUished  by  Warle* 
wast,  BisW^  of  Eiieter. 

4$  this  Uwm  was  a  principal  reskltece  of  the  Earls  of  Comwdl 

for  nutt^  yearv  after  its  foundation,  its  consequence  contiaoaliy 

increased,  and  ^any  liberties  and  privileges  were  bestowed  oo  ite 

lahabilaBfts.    Soon  after  the  Ck>nquest,  the  market,  vrhkh,  from 

the  tiaie  of  Edward  th^  Confessor,  had  been  hekl  at  Jjonstuphad^ 

4NI,  or  the  Town  tifSk.  Stqthen'a  Ckmvky  about  a  mile  distant,  was 

tnmsfenwd  to  Laancmton;  and  In  the  reign  of  Kmg  John,  the 

townsmen  paid  five  macks  fiur  the  priviiege  of  removing  the  mar* 

ket-day  from  Sunday  to  Thursday;  hut  it  has  snce  been  changed 

to  Sitf  urday.    Ii|  the  rciga  of  Henry  ^he  Third,  the  town  was 

piade  a  fiee  bofough  by  Rkrhard,  Earl  ci  Pokiers  and  Cornwall, 

^d  brother  to  the  King,    iip  also  granted  the  inhabitants  some 

additional  inMUunities,  whiph  were  confirmed  by  sub8e<{uetit  char- 

tsirs:  and  in  th^  reign  of  Richard  the  Second,  the  assizes,  on  peti^ 

tioa  jof  the  busgisses,  |vere  ordered  to  he  held  at  Lauoceston,  and 

^  no  where  ekeJ*    Th'»  regulatioa  was  observed  tiM  the  first  year 

of  George  the  Fisst;  when  afi  act  was  passed,  that  empowered  the 

Lord  ChanceUor  to  appoint  any  other  jfriace  h)  the  county  to  hold 

^m  at,  which  b^  thought  proper. 

By 
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By  an  tct  made  in  the  reign  of  Henry  tlie  Eigbth,  lor  (he 
lepairs  of  decayed  Cornish  Boroughs,  the  firivilege  of  a  sane- 
tvary  iru  bestowed  on  the  Priory  in  this  town;  hut  it  does  aot 
appear  that  it  was  ever  chimed.  In  tlie  charter  of  Philip  and 
Mary,  (granted  in  1555,)  the  several  prior  charters  of  Edward 
Prince  of  Wales,  Richard  Earl  of  Cornwall,  Richard  the  Second, 
Hemes  the  Fourth,  Fil^h,  and  Eighth,  and  Eilward  the  Sixth, 
are  mcniioaed  and  confirmed.  This  charter  vests  the  goveroment 
in  a  Mayor,  Recorder,  and  eight  Aldermen,  who,  with  Hk  free 
Burgesses,  have  the  right  of  electing  tlie  parltamentaiy  repcescn* 
tativas.  Tlie  whole  number  of  voters  is  about  twenty.  Tbii 
borough  made  its  fiist  return  in  tlie  twenty4hird  of  Edward  the 
Firat; .  and  had  a  Mayor  as  early  as  the  time  of  Ednnird  the 
Fourth. 

Near  the  centre  of  the  town  is  the  Church  of  St.  Maiy  Magda- 
len, a  handsome  fiibric,  built  with  square  blocks  of  granite,  every 
one  of  which  is  enriched  with  carved  ornaments,  eaecuted  ia  a 
very  singuhir  manner.  At  the  west  end  is  a  lofity  tower ;  and  a 
figure  of  the  Magdalen,  in  a  recumbent  posture,  is  placed  in  m 
nicbe  at  the  east  end  of  the  building.  This  church  was  origmaUy 
only  achantry  chapel;  but  in  the  reign  of  Henvy  the  Fourth,  was 
fe-edified,  considerably  enlarged,  and  embellished  with  elegant 
sculpture.  The  town  was  formerly  surrounded  by  a  wall,  some 
parts  of  which  still  remain.  Thestreets  are  narrow;  but  many 
of  the  houses  are  well  buflt;  and  on  the  south  side  is  a  fortified 
gateway,  coutainn^  an  apartment  used  as  the  town  gaol.  Hie 
children  of  the  poor  are  educated  in  two  Charity  Schools,  main* 
taincd  by  voluntary  subscriptions;  aiMl  a  Free-School,  founded  and 
eodowed  by  Queen  Eliiabeth. 

The  houses  of  Launcestou  are  connected  with  those  of  the  bo- 
rough of  NEWPORT,  which  appears  like  the  suburbs  of  the  for- 
mer town,  and  was  andently  under  the  some  jurisdi<4ioa ;  but 
having  been  granted  to  the  Priory  of  St.  Stephen's^  it  obtained 
some  distinct  privileges.  These,  soon  after  the  Dissolution,  oc> 
casioned  its  inhabitauU  to  challenge  the  right  of  returning  Mem- 
h^Ts  to  Parliament;    and  the  property  of  the  borough  being  then 
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vested  in  the  Crown»  the  privilege  was  awaidcd  with  veiy  little 
lioii*    The  first  return  was  nuKfts  in  the  sixth  year  of  Ed- 
I  Smth,  and  the  right  has  ever  anee  been  exercised.    Tha 
^p(  eiectmg  is  vested  in  two  ofiicers,  called  Vianders,  (who 
'  chosen  at  the  cmirt-leet  held  by  the  lord  of  the  m^ 
I  all  the  inhabitants  fwying  scot  and  lot;   the  whole  mnn- 
ely  amounting  to  thirty. 
STOCK  Church  is  built  of  granite,  and  stands  on  the  top 
'  steep  woody  hill,  which  forms  one  of  the  lianks  of  the 
Tlie  most  rocky  and  fomantic  part  of  the  river  about 
k-Newbridge,  and  theWeu--head,  is  seen  from  the  church* 
:Tbe  Church  is  a  neat  Gothic  bculding,  eonsistuig  of  a  nave 
aisles.    The  tower  is  high,  and  handsomely  onamented 
Ay  pinnacles.    At  the  east  end  of  tJie  north  aisle  is  a  smaB 
chapel,  or  burying  vault,  of  the  Edgecumbe  family,  in 
among  others,  are  the  tombs  of  Rksbard  Edgecumbe,  **  qui 
rium  hoc  primus  extrui  curavit.  Anno  Dom.  1588;"  of 
r  Edgecumbe,  who  died  sixth  Jan.  l666;  and  of  Jemima, 
I  of  Sandwich,  wlio  died  tenth  Nov.  167^. 
I  PlirsoDage>liou8e  was  built  aliout  the  year  1710,  by  Laini> 
kbum,  then  rector  of  the  pariah,  and  Bishop  of  Exeter. 
\  afterwards  Archbishop  of  York.    In  an  orchard  close  to 
i  b  a  smull  well,  which,  like  many  others  in  this  oouo- 
Fdenopiinated  holy.    It  is  indosed  within  four  walls,  wbkb 
i  a  low  roof)  all  of  granite. 

BWOOD  HOUSE,  the  seat  of  J.  P.  Foote,  Esq.  is  a  hand- 
i  modem  building,  situated  at  the  distance  of  one  mile  from 
^aibove  dmrch.  From  his  grounds,  which  form  the  most  e««* 
artmi^  of  the  county,  the  Tamar  »  seen  sweeping  with  nil* 
beauty  through  the  most  varied  scenes  of  wood,  rock, 
\  cultivation. 
>TEHEtE  or  CUTTAYLE  HOUSE,  in  the  parish  of  Cak 
iMklK,  is  an  ancient  niansbn,  which  formerly  gave  the  name  of  Co. 
lAele  to  a  frmiily,  whose  last  heiress  having  married  an  Edgecumbe 
Bpwards  of  three  centuries  ago,  it  has,  with  the  other  possessions 
pf  the  Cotelieles;  devolved  to  their  descendant,  the  preseiit  Earl  of 

Mount 
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Mount  Edgecombe.  It  is  ima  the  ^  wlodtfig  vale^  of  tlie  Ti- 
mar,  of  which  his  Lordship's  seats  at  this  place  and  at  Moant 
Edgecambe  are  regarded  as  two  of  the  principal  ornaments,  that 
bis  Lordship's  title  of  Viscount  Valletort  is  derived.*  Coteheie  is 
Mtuatcd  on  a  bold  knoll  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river;  but  it 
is  so  surrounded  with  wood,  that  the  water  can  only  be  seen  from 
some  of  the  higher  apartments.  It  is  an  irregular  stone  buildiDf, 
inck>wig  a  small  quadrangle,  the  entrance  to  which  is  Ihrougli  a 
square  gateway  tower  on  the  south.  Beyond  the  buildings  which 
form  the  north  side  of  the  quadrangle,  there  is  a  lurge  square 
lower,  ia  which  are  the  more  q[>acious  apartments,.  The  windaws 
towards  the  east  and  south  are  narrow,  arched  at  tlie  fop,  and  dark- 
ened wifh  iron  gratings;  those  towards  the  quadrangle,  and  those 
in  the  north  tower,  are  wide  and  square.  Tlie  buildings  probably 
underwent  some  alterations  about  the  year  l6l27>  as  that  date  ap- 
pears carved  in  stone  over  the  gateway. 

This  mansioa  is  an  ofcjiect  of  much  curiosity,  from  the  anti- 
quity of  the  furniture,  whkh  is  reported  to  have  been  of  the 
workmanship  of  the  days  of  Henry  the  Eighth  and  Queen  Elisa- 
beth, and  to  have  remained  in  the  house  ever  since  the  time  of  the 
latter  Sovereign.  The  Hall  contains  a  great  collection  of  ancieirt 
armour,  arquebusses,  pikes,  and  other  implements  of  war,  ranged 
i^nist  the  walls  m  various  fenoa.  The  horns  of  a  lage  stag, 
aome  dephanti^  tusks,  and  the  heads  of  two  antelopes,  are  alsa 
preserved  here.  At  one  end  of  the  hall  is  the  complete  figure  of 
a  man,  trmed  cap-a-pee;  and  in  the  windows  are  pabted  some 
coats  of  arms.  Hie  chairs  are  most  curiously  carved  and  orna- 
mented. 

The  staircase  from  the  hall  leads  through  a  steoe  door-way  i»> 
to  a  chamber  where  Charies  tlie  Second  slept  for  some  nights. 
In  a  second  bed-chamber  are  some  ancient  books;  amongst  which 
is  n  manuscript  muskrbook,  with  the  date  1556*.  In  another 
apfrtment,  more  spfeodidly  furnished,  is  a  rich  cabinet;  an  an* 
ci^nt  sopha,  covered  wid^  embroider}';  a  pm  of  ornamented  brass 

dogs, 

t  Valletoit  WM  once  the  titSe  of  tnother  noble    Cornish  faintly,  bm  this  has 
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dogs,  upwards  of  four  feet  in  heii»ht;  and  several  antiqiie  ebooy 
chairs^  rudely  carved.  From  insoriptious  on  bniss  plates  on  tiie 
backs  of  two  of  tliem,  it  appears  that  their  present  Majesties,  with 
tbe  Princess  Royal,  and  the  Princesses  Augusta  and  Elizabeth,  on 
the  25th  of  August,  17S9,  **  honored  this  old  mansiofi  with  their 
presence,  and  condescended  to  take  a  breakfast  with  the  Earl  and 
Countess  of  Mount  Edgecunibe." 

Several  of  the  rooms  are  hung  with  tapestry;  and  in  one  of 
them,  ornamented  with  the  figures  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  is  a 
singtidar  antique  cabinet,  with  iunumerable  figures  carved  in  wood. 
In  auother  are  -a  great  variety  of  ancient  drinking  vessels,  in  glasa 
and  earthenware,  of  the  most  grotesque  forms.  The  Chapel  b 
small,  and  was  ornamented  with  painted  glass  windows,  but  these 
are  greatly  damaged.  The  altar  furniture  is  extremely  rich.  Oa 
one  set  is  embroidered,  in  gold,  tbe  figure  of  the  prophet  Jere- 
miah; and  several  coats  of  arms  in  gold  and  puq>le.  AnoUier  set 
is  of  royal  purple  velvet,  embroidered  with  gold,  and  powdere4 
with  flenrs-de-lis  in  silver,  and  still  fartiier  ornamented  with  the 
figures  of  the  twelve  Apostles  in  stalls.  Over  the  west  end  of  the 
chapel  is  a  small  turret,  smrmounled  with  battlements  and  pin* 
nades,  and  containiog  two  open  compartments  for  bells.  Over  tbci 
cast  end  b  a  small  cross. 

Tbe  woods,  particularly  those  between  the  house  and  the  river, 
are  embellished  with  some  very  noble  trees.  The  Spamsli  ches- 
mta,  m  particular,  have  here  attained  immense  si^e ;  spreading 
ent  thehr  huge  massy  Ihnbs,  tbey  are  scarcely  inferior  in  gran* 
deur  to  the  proudest  oaks,  and  form,'  amkist  tbe  beautiM  sceneiy 
of  rode  and  wood  which  overhangs  the  river,  soch  foregrounds  as 
lecall  to  the  recollection  the  romantic  works  of  Salvator  Rosaw 
At  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  grand  sweeping  hills,  whose  luxn- 
liant  covering  embellisbes  this  domain,  stands  a  small  Gothic 
Chapel,  situated,  with  picturesque  beauty,  upon  a  little  rocky 
eminence,  rising  very  steeply  fi^m  the  river,  and  discovering  its 
east  end  from  amongst  the  trees^  whidi  shroud  tbe  other  parts  of 
the  buiMing. 

Upon 
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Upon  one  of  the  walls  wilhin-side  is  painted  the  Following  ae- 
ooimt  of  its  foundation,  extracted  from  Carew's  Survey  of  Com- 
wall.  '^  Sir  Ric:  Edgcunibe  was  driven  to  hide  himself  in  those 
his  thicke  woods»  which  overloolk  the  river;  what  time  being  sns« 
pected  of  favouring  the  Earl  of  Richmond's  party  agauist  King 
Richard  the  Third,  hee  was  hotely  pursued,  and  narrowly  search- 
ed for,  which  extremity  taught  hhn  a  sudden  policy  to  pnt  a  stone 
in  his  cap,  and  tumble  the  same  into  the  water,  white  these  nu- 
gers  were  fast  at  his  heels,  who  looking  down  after  the  noyse^  and 
seeing  his  cap  swimming  thereon,  supposed  that  be  had  desperate- 
ly drowned  himself,  gave  over  their  farther  hunting;  and  left  him 
liberty  to  shift  away,  and  ship  over  into  Brittaine;  for  a  grateful 
icmembranee  of  which  deelivety^  hee  afterwards  builded  in  the 
place  of  his  lurking  a  chappeL*  This  in  the  year  1769  was  rs* 
paired  by  George  Lord  Edgecumbe,  his  lineal  descendant.  In 
the  east  window  is  some  pamted  glass,  representing  the  figure  of 
•  female  sahit;  St.  George  and  the  dragon;  the  Crucifixion;  and 
tbe  arms  of  Edgecumbe,  On  the  altar  stands  a  neat  gik  crucifix 
of  wood,  and  a  small  image  of  a  bbhop  in  ponli(icalil>us,  in  wood, 
intMided  for  Thomas  a  Becket.  On  each  side  of  the  alter  b  aa 
ancient  paiatmg;  one  represents  a  female  figure  with  a  book  in 
ker  hand;  the  other  an  angel^  holding  in  its  hands  a  sceptre,  oa 
the  top  of  which  is  a  bird.  A  painted  tablet,  affixed  to  one  of  the 
ode  walls,  seems  to  represent  a  monument  of  Sir  Rlehard  Edge* 
cttmbe,  tbe  founder  of  the  chapel,  and  comptroller  of  the  house* 
hold  to  King  Henry  the  Seventh,  who  having  been  sent  to  France 
on  a  public  embassy,  appears,  by  the  inscription,  to  have  died  00 
bis  return  to  Moriaix,  in  Bretagne,  on  the  eighth  day  of  Sept. 
1489;  Bnd  to  have  been  buried  before  the  high  altar  of  soma 
church  m  that  place.  He  is  here  painted  as  a  knight  in  armoor^ 
kneeling  on  one  knee  before  a  desk;  his  helmet  and  gauntlets  lie 
by  his  side:  before  him  stands  a  bishop  of  tbe  same  design  as  the- 
wooden  figure  which  is  placed  on  the  altar. 

PENTILLY  CASTLE,  tbe  property  of  Mrs.  Tilly,  is  beaiiti- 
luliy  situated  ou  the  swelling  banks  of  the  Tamar,  about  tliree  miles 
below  Cotchele,    The  declivities  towards  the  river  are  most  Inxo- 
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riantly  wooded,  and  fine  tall  elms  and  limes,  pktuidqae  ftttm 
age,  stretch  their  broad  branches  over  the  approach  to  the  laaflh 
sion,  which  obtained  the  appellation  of  Castle  from  its  embattled 
form.  This,  however,  is  its  only  point  of  resemblance,  for  the 
buMdiog  is  modem.  The  back  ground  of  the  scenery  of  PeotiUy^ 
when  viewed  from  tiie  river,  is  a  lofty  bank,  adorned  with  a  Umtt^ 
with  whkh  a  singular  history  is  comiected.  This  we  sball  rebte 
ia  the  veiy  appropriate  language  of  Mr.  Gilpin,  who  has  thus  uar* 
rated  the  ciicumstances  iu  his  Observations  oa  the  Western  Parts 
of  Eoglaad. 

**  Mr.  Tilly,  once  the  owner  of  Pentilly-House,  was  a  cele* 
brated  atheist  of  the  la^t  age*  He  was  a  man  of  wit,  and  had  bf 
fote^all  the  ribaldry  and  common-place  jests  against  reUgion  and 
scripture,  whidi  are  well  suited  to  display  pertuess  and  foUy,  and 
to  unsettle  a  gkldy  mind;  but  are  offensive  to  men  of  sense,  whaK 
ever  their  opinions  may  be;  and  are  neither  intended  nor  adapted 
to  investigate  truth.  The  brilliancy  of  Mr.  Tilly's  wit,  however* 
carried  htm  a  degree  further  than  we  oOen  meet  with  in  the  wk^ 
nals  of  prophaneness.  In  general,  the  witty  athe'ist  is  satisfied  with- 
eotertaining  his  cantemporcaries^  but  Mr.  Tilly  wished  to  have 
his  sprightlmess  known  to  potterity.  With  this  view,  in  ridicuk 
of  the  resurrectioD,  he  obliged  his  executors  to  place  his  dead 
body,  in  his  usual  garb,  and  in  his  elbow  chair,  upon  the  top  of  a 
hill,  and  to  arrange  on  a  table  before  him,,  bottles,  glasses,  pipes, 
and  tobacco.  In  this  sitiiatk>n  he  ordered  himself  to  be  immured 
in  a  tower  of  such  dimensions  as  he  prescribed,  where  he  proposed, 
be  said,  patiently  to  wait  the  event.  All  thb  was  done;  and 
the  tower,  still  inclosing  its  tenant,  remains  as  a  monument  of  his 
impiety  and  prophaneness.  The  country  people  slmdder.as  they 
go  near  it. 


'*  Religto  pavldos  Ceirebat  agresics 
Dira  loci :— cylvara  saxumque  tremebant.'* 

The  fear-struck  hind,  with  superstitious  g^ze, 
Trembling  and  pale,  th*  unhallow'd  tomb  surveys, 
And  half  expects,  while  hoiror  chills  Ms  breast. 
To  see  the  spectre  of  its  impious  guest." 

CALUNGTON. 
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.    Thb  sitnitiim  <»f  thk  toWD  it  low  aiid  flnpleMant;  nnd  iH 
.ImiMiDgSy  with  the  exception  of  the  church,  are  mostly  mem 
and  insigniikant.    It  is,  however,  of  considerable  more  impot- 
iMKe  than  many  other  of  the  Comish  borooghs,  lor  its  manu Ae- 
toiy  of  ctoth  fiirnkhes  employment  to  numy  poor  people.    It  kaa 
a  w«ekly  maiket  on  Wednesday,  and  two  annual  fairs.   Callingtott 
-being  only  a  member  of  the  parish  of  Soutb^ill,  has  a  Chapel  of 
Ease  within  the  precincts  of  the  town,  but  the  Parish  Church  is  «l 
the  latter  pbce.    It  is  a  spacious  and  towering  fiibric,  and  waa 
simost  wholfy  rebuilt  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  oentary, 
by  Nkholas  de  Asheton,  serjeant  at  law,  who  lies  buried  under 
an  ^pcient  marble  tomb  in  the  ehancd.    In  the  church-yard  b  a 
ihaft  of  an  ancient  cross,  having  a  repRsentation  of  the  crudfixioQ 
carved  on  the  top.    The  houses  are  chiefly  disposed  in  one  broad 
street. 

The  earliest  mention  of  thb  town  occurs  in  tlie  time  of  Heary 
the  Third,  who,  in  the  fifty-second  year  of  hb  reign,  granted  (he 
privilege  of  a  market  to  Reginald  de  Fenars,  then  lord  of  the 
manor.  From  thb  finnily  it  passed  by  marriage  to  Sir  Alexander 
Cfaaaipemoun,  Knt.  whose  grand-daughter  married  Sir  Robert 
Willoughby,  Lord  Brook,  who  was  installed  Knight  of  the  Garter 
by  Hemy  the  Seventh.  Thb  nobleman  died  about  1 503,  at  New- 
ton Fenrars,  but  was  buried  in  a  small  chapel  on  the  north  side  of 
the  chancel  in  Callington  Church,  wliere  bin  figure,  arrayed  in  the 
habit  of  the  Garter,  was  placed  on  the  tomb  erected  to  hb  me- 
moiy.  The  daughter  of  Robert,  hb  successor,  married  Paidcf, 
Marqub  of  Winchester,  from  whose  fiimily,  in  the  reign  of  James 
the  First,  thb  manor  descended  by  marriage  to  the  Holies. 

This  town  was  constituted  a  borough  in  the  twenty-seventh  year 
of  Eli2abcfh,  when  it  obtained  the  privilege  of  sending  two  Mem- 
bers to  Parliament^  which  right  has  continued  to  the  pfesent  time, 

Thb 


This  bbrongll  is  gdTemed  by  a  Poitfeare,  diosen  Bt  the  coort- 
leet  of  the  lord  of  the  maiior;  but  it  does  aol  possess*any  charter 
of  incoiporation.  The  elective  fraiichises  of  the  inhabitants  «ie 
not  clearly  ascertained  ;  but  the  present  custom  limits  the  right  of 
election  to  the  burgage^teoures,  paying  scot  and  lot.  The  nombtt 
of  voters  b  about  fifty. 

On  the  highest  part  of  Hengeston  Downs,  near  Callington,  is 
St.  Kii^8  Hill,  wluch  consists  entirely  of  granite^  aod  pattakes 
of  the  mountainous  character  from  the  massive  craggs  which 
project  from  its  sides.  On  the  top  a  shaft  has  been  sunk  for 
digging  tin ;  the  quartz  which  seems  to  adjoin  the  lode  is  impreg- 
nated with  wolfram.  The  prospect  ftoni  the  summit  of  this  hiM 
embraces  a  vast  extent  of  country,  comprehending  both  banks  of 
the  Tunar,  the  Hamoan,  Mount  Bdgeeumbe,  and  varioos  other 
l^aoes. 

In  the  chancel  of  the  Church  at  the  village  of  LLAI^DULl^EI,  a 
few  miles  from  CaWogtony  is  a  mural  monument,  with  the  folbw* 
log  singular  inscription  on  a  large  brass  plate.  The  letters  are  in 
Roman  characters.    The  original  spelling  is  here  preserved. 

"Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Thzodoro  Paleolocus  of  Pesaro  in  Italye, 
dcKcaded  from  y*  imperyall  lync  of  y*  lut  Christian  Emperors  of  Greece, 
beifigtheaoDDeof  C  AMI  Lio»  the  tonne  of  F&osPiR,  thesonneof  THtoooKO, 
the  Sonne  of  John,  y*  soone  of  Thomas, -y*  second  brother  to  Comstan* 
tivkPalkolocus  y^  raygned  in  Constantinople  uniill  subdewed  by  the  Turks» 
who  married  with  Mary  the  daughter  of  William  Balls  of  Hadlye  in 
SoupFOLKR,  Gent,  and  had  issue  5  children^— 71^^(779,  John,  Ferdinando^ 
ifiTM,  and  Dorothy^  and  depted  this  life  at  Clyfton  the  21st  of  January  1636." 

Above  tlie  inscription  is  the  imperial  eagle;  and  in  the  register 
of  Uandulph,  which  is  very  imperfect  about  that  time,  is  an  en- 
try of  one  of  this  family  buried  in  the  year  l674.  In  the  regis- 
ter of  Hadleigh,  the  Balls  at  that  period  appear  to  have  been  very 
numerous. 

SALTASH 

b  situated  on  the  side  of  a  steep  hill,  near  the  bauks  of  tlie 

Tamar,  from  which  the  principal  street  runs  at  right  angles.' 
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-The  foimdfttion  b(  the  town  ii  a  8oti4  roek^  md  the  baiMmgs 
are  composed  of  Uie  nativft  tt^ne.  The ,  hf^n  rise  one  ahom 
Mother,  in  a  quick  ascent^  to  the  summit  of  the  hill,  oi>  which 
stands-  tht'  Chapel  aad  the  Mayoralt^t Hall.  The  latter  was  erect- 
ed ahoBi  thirty  ;fears  afo^  and  is  supported  on  seveial  piUan: 
the  market  is  held  in  the  space  beneath.  On  the  brow  of  the  hiU 
is  an  old  eoodait,  or  eoveml  spring*  The  streets  are  narrow,  and 
Ibe  hoaM  but  iodifferentiy  built.  The  ikibabitaats  are  chiefly 
fishieroien, 

Sultash  was  originaUy  constituted  a  Boroi^  by  the  immediate 
anoestors  of  Reginald  de  VaUetort,  who  was  lord  of  the  honca 
•f  Trematott,  within  which  the  town  is  situated^  in  the  reigns  of 
King  Jk>hn  and  Henry  the  Third.  The  last  brsneh  of  this  fiuoify 
aoM  the  caste  of  TrenaatOn,  and  its  appurteoances,  to  Aichaid 
Earl  of  Cornwall,  Henry  the  Third's  brother;  and  these  estetes 
beitag  ^erwards  vested  hi  the  CroWo,  were  by  Edward  the  Thud 
onde  part  ef  the  Duchy  of  CornwaU,  to  which  inhoritaiice  Saltash 
b  still  attached. 

The  charter  by  which  the  town  was  fii^  iu«oiporBted»  was 
bestowed  by  Charles  the  Second,  who  granted  the  inhabitants  the 
privilege  of  being  governed  by  a  Mayor  who  is  Water  Coroner,  sia 
Aldermen,  and  thirty-three  Burgesses;  but  the  number  of  the 
latter  is  at  present  indefinite.  The  la^  diarter  was  granted  on  the 
7th  of  June,  1774,  through  the  petition  of  the  members  of  the 
corporation,  whose  numbers  at  that  time  were  no  less  than  twenty. 
This  charter  was  similar  in  principal  to  that  bessowed  by  Charles 
the  Second,  which  reserved  a  power  to  the  Crown  of  dispiadog 
any  of  the  cotporalion  at  pleasure.  The  rigiit  of  electing  mem- 
bers is  possessed  by  tlie  burgage-holders,  whose  number  is  about 
seventy.  The  first  return  was  made  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Sixth. 

Saltash  is  one  of  the  principal  entrances  into  Cornwall,  and  b 
approached  from  the  Devonshire  skle  by  a  ferry  over  the  TWnar. 
The  rent  of  this  feriy  forms  part  of  the  revenues  of  the  corporation, 
who  let  it  in  1802  for  the  annual  rent  of  3411.  For  the  same  year 
they  kt  tiic  oyster  fishery  for  3651.  and  the  markets  for  I5l. 
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Canew  idates  a  singukir  story,  to  whicb  lie  appears  to  attadi 
imlimited  credit^  of  the  sagacious  actions  of  a  dog  beU»ging  te 
ao  iahabitant  of  this  town.  <<  This  animal,"  says  our  author,  **  a^ 
I  bave  leanied  by  the  faithful  report  of.  Master  Thomas  Parluna, 
used  daily  to  fetch  neate  at  his  bouse  there,  and  to  carryi  th« 
aame  unto  a  blinde  mastiff,  that  lay  iu  a  brake  without  the  towpe; 
yeft,  bee  would  upon  Sundayes  conduct  him  thiiber  to  dynneri 
and  the  meale  ended,  guide  bun  back  to  his  touch  and  covert 
againe.'* 

ST.  STEPHEN'S  is  a  small  Tillage,  about  one  mile  west  of 
Saltasb,  which,  though  of  so  much  supenor  inagtiitude  aii4 
consequence,  b  only  a  member  of  tbb  parish.  The  Church  is  i| 
ipacious  fabric,  built  with  thin  hiyers  of  stoue,  and  covered  wl^b 
date.  It  consists  of  three  aisles,  and  has  a  high  tower  attac|ied 
to  the  west  end.  Here  all  the  christenings  and  burials  of  SaltasI^ 
am  performed.  It  contains  several  monuments  to  the  memory  ol 
the  Bulier  family  of  Shlllingham.  Nearly  three  hundred  years  ago, 
a  leaden  coffin  is  said  to  have  been  dug  up  in  the  chancel,  con? 
taiaiug  the  body  of  a  very  large  man,  who,  according  to  some 
writing  engraved  on  the  lead,  was  one  of  the  ancient  Dukes  pf 
Cornwall.  In  the  porch,  at  the  entrance  of  the  church-yard^  is  9 
.  stone»bearer,  called  a  leach-stone^  or  Idchstone,  where  bodies  tu^ 
RSted  when  brought  hither  for  interment.  Its  shape  is  somewbit 
wnilar  to  that  of  a  coffin.  Many  of  the  Corossh  chardi-yaids  asf 
provided  with  the  same  kind  of  beaters. 

TREMATON  CASTLE  oceupies  the  sBmrnift  of  a  high  hi(l,  # 
i  distance  to  the  west  of  St.  Stephen's.  The  remains  of  thv 
formidable  stmcture  are  still  very  conaderable,  and  when 
ac€B  from  the  eatt,  have  an  aspect  of  great  boldness  and 
ftandcnr.  Frawi  some  points  the  tufted  scenery,  which  bur* 
jonnd  it,  and  the  encircling  ivy,  which  envelopes  its  battkmenti^ 
give  it  an  air  of  considerable  pietunesqMe  beauty.  The  area  in* 
dosed  by  the  outer  waHs,  whidi  are  about  six  feet  thick^  b  inarly 
drailar,  and  cootaiBB  some«'hat  more  than  an  acre  of  ground* 
The  walb  ate  embattled,  and  are  m  many  parts  still  perfect, 
Ihouf  b  levend  masam  fnigmeiits  have  feUen  into  the  deep  ditch 
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wbith  sanoimds  the  whole  forttess,  excepting. at  the  gateway. 
ThiB  is  in  good  preservation.  The  entrance  is  under  n  square 
tower,  supported  by  three  strong  arches,  between  which  are  the 
grooves  for  portcuHisses.  Thb  leads  into  ttie  area^  at  the  north* 
west  corner  of  which  stands  the  keep,  consisting  of  a  conical 
niount,  considerably  elevated,  with  a  circular  wall  on  its  sttnunie^ 
ten  feet  in  thickness,  and  rather  more  than  three  times  that  height. 
The  space  inclosed  b  of  an  ov^  forrn^  measuring  about  twent}* 
four  yards  by  seventeen.  This  is  now  a  kitchen-garden,  but  was 
originally  distributed  into  apartments,  which  nwst  hare  been  . 
wholly  lighted  from  the  top,  as  the  wall  of  the  keep  does  not  con- 
tain any  windows.  The  entrance  was  by  a  round-arched  doop» 
way,  opening  towards  the  west.  On  the  nortli  was  a  saily-poit, 
and  probably  some  buildings,  the  sur&ce  of  the  ground  being  in 
this  part  very  uneven.  The  view  from  the  ramparts  commands 
a  fine  prospect  of  the  Hamoaze,  Dock,  Mount  Edgecumbe,  and 
Maker  Heights.  A  branch  of  the  Lynher  Creek  flows  near  the  foot 
of  the  hill. 

This  castk  was  erected  before  the  Conquest,  and  was  jhe  hod 
of  a  barony  belonging  to  the  ancient  Dukes  of  Cornwall.  The 
Conquferor  bestowed  it  on  hb  half  brother,  Robert,  Earl. of  Mpre- 
ton  and  Cornwall,  on  the  attainder  of  whose  son,  William,  .hb  . 
successor,  it  reverted  to  the  Crown,  and  was  afterwards,  accord* 
ing  to  some  autlmrs,  restored  to  Cadoc,  a  Britbh  Prince,  who  was 
re-instated  in  the  earldom  of  Cornwall.  His  daughter  and  heiress 
coiiveyed  it  by  marriage  to  Reginald  Fitz-Henry,  natural  sod  of 
Henry  the  First,  and  their  daughter  to  Walter  de  DunstamnUe, 
whose  issue  male  failing,  it  went  by  marriage  to  Reginald  de  ¥al- 
ietort,  and  was  afterwarcb,  as  was  mentioned  in  the  account  of 
Saltash,  made  part  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall.  It  now  belongs  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  has  a  court  held  here  twice  every  year, 
lor  receiving  rents,  and  other  puposes. 

ANTHONY  HOUSE,  the  seat  of  Regbald  Pok  Carew,  Eaq. 
member  for  Lostwithiel,  n  a  large  square  modem  boilding,  plea- 
santly situated  on  a  branch  of  the  .Lynher  Creek,  and  nearly  oppo- 
site  Trematon  Castle.  It  contains  a  coUectioftof  old  portraits^  and 
some  paintings.  Richard 


.'RicHABD  CaRew,  Ebq,  the  learned  author  of  the  Survey  (3(t 
Cornwall,  was  born  in  the  year  1555,  on  this  estate,  which  he  in- 
hetiled  from  his  father.  He  was  educated  at  Christ  Church,  Ox- 
ford; and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  was  chosen,  from  the  uncommon* 
vigor  of  his  understanding,  and  brilliancy  of  his  genius,  to  dispute 
extempore  with  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  whom  the  writers  of  his  age- 
have  denominated  incomparable.  The  persons  before  whom  the' 
youthful  disputants  were  engaged  to  display  their  powers,  were  the- 
Earls  of  Leicester  and  M^arwick,  and  some  other  noblemen.  Re 
afterwards  studied  at  the  Middle  Temple,  and  attained  great  pro* 
ficiency  in  many  branches  of  knowledge.  In  15S9  he  was  elected 
member  of  the  Original  Society  of  Antiquaries ;  and  on  that  occa- 
sion made  an  mgenious  oration  in  praise  of  the  study  of  antiquity. 
In  the  year  l602  he  published  his  Survey  of  Cornwall,  which  is 
one  of  the  very  best  early  County  Histories  ever  printed.  It  dis- 
plays a  ^rigorous  understanding,  improved  by  comprehensive  study ; 
and  a  very  lively  fancy,  whose  flights  are  generally  agreeable,  from 
being  exercised  under  restraints  of  judgment.  This  work  ha< 
been  twice  reprinted,  and  is  justly  held  in  liigh  estimation.  The 
author  died  in  the  year  1 6^0. 

INTZy  an  ancient  seat  of  the  Killegrews,  is  seated  on  the  Lyn-' 
her  Cneek.  The  house  is  a  large  square  brick  building,  with  four 
towers  at  the  angles.    It  is  now  occupied  by  a  farmer. 

RAM&HEAD,  generally  called  Ram  Heady  is  the  appellation  of 
that  singular  promontory  which  juts  into  the  British  Channel,  and' 
is  the  most  south- eastern  point  of  this  county.  On  the  summit, 
are  the  ruins  of  a  small  vaulted  Chapel,  forming  a  good  landmark 
to  seamen  navigating  the  Channel,  it  being  visable  at  many  niilt;^ 
distant, 

ST.  GERMAN'S 

Is  an  inconsiderable  borough-town,  pleasantly  situated  near  h. 
branch  of  the  Lynber  Creek,  on  the  ascent  of  a  hill,  which  rises 
to  a  considerable  height  on  the  south  side.  The  houses,  not  ex* 
ceisdipg  sixty,  are  disposed  in  one  street,  which,  from  the  nature 
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of  the  ground,  runs  nearly  pRrallel  with  the  roof  of  Uie  churdh. 
Hif  tabcibitants  derive  tiieir  principal  support  from  fishing :  their 
nmnbefs^  as  ascertained  under  the  Population  Act,  ainouit  U> 
236  males,  atld  973  females.  Tlie  householders,  who  have  few* 
ded  a  year  within  the  towii>  are  nominally  invested  with  the  privi- 
ledge  of  returning  two  members  to  Parliament ;  but  the  actual 
right  i»  posficssed  by  the  proprietors  of  what  are  denominated  tlie' 
burgage-teuemeuts.  The  preseot  number  of  voters,  we  believe,  b 
not  mpfie  than  t^eut j.  The  ouk  officer  of  thb  town  is  the  Port-. 
reevre»  who  is  anmiaUy.elei^ed  at  the  court«1eet  held  by  the  hud 
cf  the  Bianor;  he  »  also  baihff  of  the  borough,  and  is  empowered' 
to  make  any  house  in  it  tlie  prison  of  the  person  whom  he  arrests* 
Here  is  a  small  free-scbool,  supported  by  the  bounty  of  tibefliot 
family. 

.  The  or\}y  objects  that  render  this  town  of  importaace,  are  the 
remains  ^f  its  aucieot  Caihcical  Churchy  and  the  seat  of  Lord 
Eiiot,  which  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  foimer  structure, 
aud  was  origiimlly  the  site  of  the  priory.  The  Church  is  the 
more  particularly  interesting  to  the  antiquary,  as  there  is  proba- 
bly no  county  in  England  where  fewer  remains  of  Saxoa  architec- 
ture are  to  he  met  with  than  Com  wall.  Tbia  Church  was  origi- 
nally conventual,  and  was  included  witliin  the  body  of  a  PftioftTt 
which,  according  to  the  most  ancient  records,  was  'founded  by 
King  Athebtan,  and  dedicated  to  St.Germainc,  Bishop  of  Auxerre 
ill  Frailoa,  a  (hmous  preacher,  and  strenuous  opposer  <^the  Pela- 
gian heresy;  for  which  purpose  he  came  over  into  Britain  with 
Lupus,  Bishop  of  Troy,  in  the  year  429. 

'  ^^  Here  were  at  first  secular  canoas;  and  King  Athebtan  is 
said  to  have  appointed  one  Conan  to  the  bisliopric  of  their  aea 
in  936;  but  Tanmr  aud  Borlase  both  think  it  more  probable, 
that  the  episcopal  see  for  Coniwall  was  not  fixed  here  till  after 
the  bumiug  of  the  bishop's  house  and  cathedral  church  at  Bod- 
min, in  the  year  981 ;  afier  which.  King  Canute  more  amply 
eiidoii'ed  thiscHurch:  and  al^out  1050,  Leofric,  Bishop  of  Cre- 
dition,  tlicn  ihe  only  see  for  the  counties  of  Cornwall  and  Devon, 
Imving  united   both  bis^ueprics  in  the  cliurch   of  St.  Peter  at 
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BxtUr,  cliMgcdtfae  »€|ikit  here  jbtb  re^ulaff<  caiuio&"  .Hatt. 
yearly  fcvemies  of  this  priory  .weie  whi^,  in  the  Mtb  of  Hcsiy 
tke  £ie^,  aciiordmg  to  Dugdate,  at  dial.  S«.  Its  site  was 
gMMttd  by  tlM  Moaaroh  to  Katfa.  Cbioabiwinoun,  lolinRidgBw^, 
aad  otlMn.  Rot>fJt  ScymofBr,  tbc  last  prior,  surrmdcfed  his  eoo* 
vMit  on  tht  Sd  of  Maieh,  1 558.  Part  of  tfaok  church  had.  piCM 
wottiiy  bceo  uatd  for  divbe  eerfice  by  the  inhabitaols;  bitt  after 
tlmofent  the  wholci  8ltuol|iie  waa  made  panocshiai.  All  the  tytAusi* 
belong  to  the  dean  mmd  chapter  of  Windseiry  whoalloivjas^Hdl^ 
sdaty to  the ttfficiatflig clergyman*  *>       • 

This  ofauitth  was  originally  merdeatensifite  than  lait  pfereesnts  bat 
the  necessary  vepeiie  bifving  been.  nd^eeDad^  the'andewti  chtiieel- 
fell  suddenly  to  the  graund  in  Hie  year  1599,  oqly  a  isbort  tune' 
after  the  celebration  ef  difiite  sdrvice«  it  do|v  iCQiisistsof  two^ 
aUes^  and  a  nave;  thekttsr,  and  the  sooth  aisle,  areefneariy 
equal  proportions;  but  the  north  aisle  is  lower,  and  more  narrow. 

The  west  front*  is  furnished  with  .two  towers,  both  of  which 
have  been  once  octagonal.  The  upper  part  of  the  south  tower 
is  now  square,  and  suimouBted  with  embrasures;  though  the 
lower  part  exactly  corresponds  with  that  on  the  noith,  whkfr 
b  nearty  enveloped  wkh  ivy.  Between  the  towers  is  the  ancient 
entrance  doorway,  which  is  a  very. fine  circular  receding  arch, 
ia  Its  general  appeanoKe  somewhat  sunilar  to  tiiat  at  Dourta- 
blef.  Its  whole  width  is  twenty  feet;  of  this  space  six  feet  we 
allotted  to  the  door,  and  the  remainder  to  the  pilkurs  and  sides  of 
the  arch^  The  piltos  are  four  on  each  side,  havmg  plain  ^uare 
bases  and  capitals,  and  are  contained  in  seini*^ircular  niches. 
The  arch  contains  seven  mouldings^:  the  two  innermost  are  plain 
and  round ;  the  third  and  fourth  have  a  zig  sag  ornament ;  the 
next  is  round;  the  sixth  and  seventh  are  aig-eag.  A  sculptured 
emament  of  lea&ge  surrounds  the  whole,  and  is  terminated  at 
esdi  end  with  some  rode  ornament  resting  on  the  capital-  of 
fte  outer  pillar*,  between-  the  pillars  b  a  zig-xag  oraaineot,  in 
'  A  a  4  alternate 

*  Tkt  annexed  Print  represents  thit  Front  in  peripeqttye, 
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attemate  nicoessioB. '  The  bogfat*  of  the  {lillan  is  aevcn  £eet,  w 
iBcbes;  that  of  the  door,  tea  iieet  The  whok  hejgjbt  of  the- 
arch  is  aboitt  sixteen  feet.  0?er  .the  aichis  a.pfdimeDty  irith 
across  at  the  top,  reaemhhng  an  besaldic  cross  pat^e  within  a  • 
circle;  on  each  side  is  a  small  pointed  window;  and  abo¥e  these 
are  thne  sinaU,  narrow,  round-beaded  windows.  The  north  aiafe* 
u  divided  from  the  nave  by  fire  short,  tlikk,  .round  oo1iibmis» 
each  contaected  with  a  half  piUar  opfiotite  to  it  in  the  north 
wall,  bya  low  aurbased  arch.  All  the  capitabof  :the.ookinias 
are  square,  and  curiously  ornamented  with  Saxoa  sculpture. 
The  lhiDd.4r<>a  tlie  west  end*  is  embellished  with  grotesque 
figiurtst  baring  bodies  msembling  dogs^  oppoeed  to  each  other,. 
with  their  fore  port^  meetings  at  the  angle. of  the  capital  in  one 
bead ;  the  upper  part  huniao^.  but  the  lower  like,  a  aooHop-ebeU. 
AbQve  diese  range  six  plwn  arches,  some  of  them  apparently  of  the 
same  age.  and  style  with  thosi^.ia  the  nave  of  St  AJhan*s  Abbey 
Church,  Uortfordshirc.  In  several  windows  of  thb  aide  are  «  few 
coats  of.  amis  on  painted  glaas^  The  architecture  of  the  south 
aisle  is  y^ry  dissimilar  from  that  in  the  north.  Here  we  discover 
the  oruamented  niches,  and  the  pohited  arch  windows.  The  six 
arches  which  divide  it  fh>m  the  nave  are  pointed :  tlie  two  west- 
ern arches  are  quite  plain,  and  very  sharp:  the  pillars  that 
support  them,  are  round,  massive  and  clumsy:  the  four  eastern 
are  higher,  and  less  pointed,  having  round  capitals,  ornamented 
with,  momldings;  the  pillars  sustaining  them  are  more  slender. 
The  windows  of  this  aisle  are  large  and  handsome;  they  are 
divided  into  compartments  by  stone  mitllions;  but  all  are  dis- 
aunilar  in  their  tracery.  In  tbe  south  wall,  near  the  middle  of 
the  aisle,  is  a  niche  ornamented  with  sculpture,  supposed  to 
have  belonged  to  some  ancient  monument  of  an  abbot,  bnt  no 
particulars  relative  to  it  ace  now  extant.  The  table  of  the 
repess  in  the  wall  is  covered  with  a  stone  seven  feet  aix  inches 
long,,  w^hich  appears  to  hate  had  some  figure  let  into  it,  byt  the 
foym  of  the  outline  cannot  be  distinguished.  The  length  of  the 
church  within  the  walls,  b  10-t  feet,  six  niches;  its  breadth,  sixty- 
seven  feet,  six. 

...  la 
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b  timt  .{Nut  BOW  tmftaytd  a». tke  chancel  is arwle andent^ 
Mat,  generally  eaikd    the  BialMp^s  Chak^  bat  more  probably 
nDCfamg  more  than  a  stall-eeat  of  one  of  the.  monks ;  s^^nd  of  the . 
satte  kind  being  yet  j/ittaAved  m  the  cbnrch  at  Bodmin.    Its 
height  is  about  three  feet.    Beneath  the  seat  is  canred  the  figure 
of  a  huater/   with  game  on  hiS'  shouldeiv  and  accompanied  by- 
dogs.    The  efaair  is  i¥)w  *' piaced^ona'part  of  a  tessel^ted  pave*'^ 
ineoly    found  about  fifty  yards  from  the  present  east  wm<fofr» 
This-  pavemenl.  was  about  ten  fetf  square.    Nearly  ten  feet  eaai 
of  it.  was  tbis.'foimdation  of  a  waU,  whidh^  from  -its  thickness^ 
and  maferiak,:  seems  to  have  been  the  oQgnial  eaUent  of  the. 


Leland,  in  his  account'  of  this  iahiicy  obsenes,  IfaBl/^'bcsyda. 
the  hie  altare,M{Mi. therygbthandrys  a.timd)eyB  the  walk,. with 
an  imi^  of  ai.bidbop;  axid  over  the  tumbela  xi-  bishops paintedi 
witb  their  nami  and.  venes^  aa  a  token  of  so  manyibisbqis  bnried; 
ther»  or  that  tber  had  heene  so  mmy  bishoi^b  of  Cornwall  tfaali 
had  theyr  seettf  tber."  Not  ai^  vestigcrof  tiesd  pamtiAgs  anal 
now  to  be  seen;  but. on  the  wall,  behind  the  galkiy,  islthe  undeiu^ 
wnlten  inscription.  The  list  of.  bishops  it  oontainais  in  ail  proba»« 
bihty  a  mere  fabrication. 

**  In  this  Chorcb  pveticled  ovm*  the  diocSM  of  Com\ir«H  dlese  following 
Biihopt*  ityled  Biihopt  of  SL  Qeimao't,  who  conliniied  here  till  thirty  years 
after  William  the  Conqueror's  time,  what  the  see  was  remoYcd  to  Exeter, 
and  both  dioceics  of  Pevonshire  and  Cornwall  united. 


St.Patro6 

Athelstan 

Atbelstan 

Wolfi 

Conanus 

Woronus 

Kuidocus 

Wolocus 

Udri^us 

Stidio 

BritJTinas 

Barwoldus." 

AldreduiL 

This  fabric  contains  several  monuments  to  record  the  memories 
ef  the  Eliots*)   Scawens',  and  GlanviUs',  all  of  vihoin  had  con- 
siderable 

♦  tJf  ose'f  Antiqoitici. 
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fldeiaUe  pi#perfy  in.tUs  neigkboiirlioed,  jend  4irUMi'is  JtU  pib- 
innhl  by  their  soniving  bvaacfats,  Tkm  liiott  eoosMcrakife  iaar' 
mftgnificnit  tomb  to  the  iiiirinorjr  of  £ckv«tl  Sliot;  (ibe  praent 
Lord  £liot's  uode^)  i^r"  fab  widow,  it  n^  tx/^00tdhj  the  od^ 
bralod  R^sbmck^  who  copied  put  of  xkt  demga  from  the  moBu* 
nwDt  to  John.  Stitfisld,.  Duke  of  Buckingluim^  m  WtMmiuater 
Abboj.  The  fignir  of  the-deoeaMd  is  rtprateeAtodina^RoiBm 
habitv  ncliniiif  upon  at  coecli;  die'iiglit-lipiid  p\%e%d  on  bU^braMt^ 
tke  idk  gnipiogasword.  NcwIitoiAlm^il^^'sdiil^lii^ilciNH 
tenplittvve  pAdtnre,  wMia/bo^  «i  lief^liawdj*  I'ki^lhe^iclck^oiiiid 
asetiaocfaeilibs,  iio)diog«JkiodaUloft^ar>kidr>  cod^i^flgttfeof 
an  hour-glass.  Near  the  moDument  hang  twp  helmets,  two  %aiw 
iitb:«iiibil»«i«ut]raidbs,  uA  a  gailntletj.  'V 
liOo  .ft'tsoMltnc^t'  bfllotoging  to  oh^bf  the«Gkuiviirs  is  a  Ijitni 
Hmof^m  :in  eight  iniei;  io  <fonCriiirMv  tlo^  Aie'iiiCtial  letters  of 
tboi  iwSvi^  M  the  comweaeuudwt  smd  m  tber  ibiddk  of  tfie  lines, 
feiiii  itlMi  ivord^'  JoiiAilifjM  QtJSfmLiJ^  4nd  4heMerinbtatii^ 
]ctters4i«  mrd^'MlNMTCii;^  AtWhitlsf&arKle  tUbUt^  In  memory 
of  BliaaMh,  wife'  of  /dUo*  01a»riU/  Eeq.^  is  ins^Hbed  witli  tfib 
epitapl^  ilihicb  ««  bam  Ibeep  Mudsd  4o  im^,  AiMHiitie  ^cfieate 
thought  of  the  concluding  couplet. 

White  faithful  «afftli  dolh  «6y  eoltf  Mltct  k^p, ' 
And  foft  «t  %iFM  thy  mtare  li  thy  «leep, 
Lit  here  fht  pioui  IhiibUo  place  «bAve 
Witness  an  iluaheo«l'i  grief,  en  Hftsband**  bve ; 
Grief,  that  no  rolling  years  can  e'er  efface.! 
And  love,  that  only  with  himself  must  ceafcj 
And  let  it  bear  for  thee  this  hearfelt  boasti— 
'Twu  he  that  knew  thee  beat,  that  lov'd  thee  jnostl 

Near  the  west  end  is  a  neat  modem  foot  of  white  marble, 
presented  by  Lord  Eliot.  The  ancient  Foftf,  which  zppeaas 
to  be  as  old'  as  the  churchy  lies  in  9  daiic  coiner^  under  one  of 
the  towers.  The  pulpit  b  curiouslj  veneered  and  inlaid.  The 
altar-piece  is  of  oak,  and  very  fine.  It  was  given  by  one  of  the 
EHots.  The  burial-ground  was  formerly  attached  to  the  church; 
but  about  the  yesr  1780   Mr.  fiiiot  (fiom  Lord  Eliot)  procured 
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a  ftculty  firom  the  Bishop  for  lerelling  Uie  churcb-yard»  apd 
makiog  a  new  cemetery  at  a  little  distance  west  of  the  churcfau 
Since  that  time  the  ancient  buriaUground  forms  a  kind  of  lawn 
between  the  mansion-house  and  the  sacred  structure,  which  is  not 
more  than  fiAy  yards  from  the  former,  and  is  included  in  Lord 
Eliot's  gardens.  Before  Ihe  leanoval  of  the  church  yard,  the  cor 
itoas  ornaments  and.  eolumus.  of  the  western  entrance  were  ob- 
scured by  earth  and  rubbish,  which  had  been  saffered  to  accumu- 
late to  the  height  of  seteral  feet  round  tlie  door-way*  This  is 
BOW  protected  by  iron  pallisadoes,  put  up  at  the  expense  of  his 
Lordship,  who  takes  every  possible  precaution  to  prevent  any  in* 
jury  being  done  to  the  walls  and  omaasents  of  this  building.  The 
entrance-door  for  the  parisbk>ners  is  on  tlie  south  side  of  the. 
edifice. 

Among  the  particulars  respecting  this  town  and  priory,  related 
by  Carew  In  his  History  of  Cornwall^  are  the  lblk>wing,  which  we 
shall  transcribe  m  bis  own  words.  The  singular  manner  in  which 
the  priory  is  reported  to  have  been  acquired  by  ChamperDOUtt, 
has  never,  we  believe,  been  contradicted. 

^  The  church  town  mustreth  many  inhabitants,  and  sundry 
mines,  bnt  little  wealth,  oocasibned  eytUer  through  abandoning 
theu*  fishing  trade,  as  some  conceive,  or  by  their  being  abandoned 
of  the  religious  people,  as  the  greater  sort  inngine;  for  in  former 
times,  the  Bishop  of  Comwairs  see  was  from  St.  Petrocks,  in 
Bodmyn,  removed  hither,  as  from  hence,  wlien  the  Cornice  Diooea 
united  with  Devon,  it  passed  to  Creditkm*  But  th»  first  bsaa 
received  reliefe  through  a  succeeding  Priory^  which,  at  the  genu* 
lal  suppression,  changing  his  note  with  his  coate,  is  now  named 
Pbrt  Eliot;  and  by  the  owners  charity  distmbuteth,  pro  vkiU^ 
the  alms  accustomably  expected  and  expended  at  soch  places* 
Neither  will  it  (t  thittke)  much  displease  you  to  heare  bow  iha. 
gentleman's  ancetour,  of  whom  Master  Eiiot  bought  it,  camt  bj 
the  same. 

^  John  Chamf  eniowne,  soime  and  beu-e  apparont  to  Sir  Philip), 
of  Devon,  in  Henry  the  Eight's  time,  tbllowed  the  court,  and 
through  bis  pleasant  cencetts,  of  wMcb  much  might  be.  spoken, 

won 
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won  some  good  grace  with  the  kfhg.  Now,  ^Iicd  tbe  goldcir 
shbwne  of  the  dissolved  Abbey  Lands  rayiied  wel  nere  into  eveiy^ 
^per's  moirthi  some  two  or  three  geatiemeD,  die  Jcing's  servauts^ 
and  Minster  Champ^rnoYtne's  acqvaintaooe,  waited  at  a  doom 
where  the  kitig  was  to  passe  forth,  with  purpose  to  beg  such  a 
fiiatfer  at  his  hands.  Ouf  gentleman  became  inquisitive  to  know 
their  suit ;  they  made  strange  to  impart  it«  lliis  while,  out 
c^mes  the  hiog:  theykoeele  ^iowoe,  -so  ^dotU  Master  Champer- 
nowfie;  they  prefer  their  petition^  the  king  gramits  it;  they' 
Rnder  humble  thanks,  mid  so  doth.  Champemowne«  Aftemardt 
he'  requireth  his  share;^  they  dewy  it  2>  ^iie  appeales  to  the  king :  the 
king  avQWeth  his  e(f9»il<  fneaning^  in  the  lai^esse^ -^liereon  the 
^ertaken  coinpanbM'  Ai-ere  fayne  (to! allot  bim  this  priory  for  hk 
partage." 

r  St.  Gemian's' parish  is  tk^.faifgest  in  this  cowfty^  -its  circuin- 
ibh?nce  being  up^wards  of  <  twenty.  mHes.  It  consists  priucipaUy. 
of  arable  lauds.  TIte  farmers  ^artieuhuiy  excel  io  the  cultiva-;, 
tiott  of  turnips ;  and  though  ft: few  years  •  ago  hoeing  the  young 
crops  was  never  employed,  yet  its  great  utility  has  been  latterly 
admitted,  and  it  is  now  very  generally  and  successCttUy  practised. 
The  cliief  manure  used  in  this  district  is  lime  and  sea-sand ;  tke 
Ibrmer  is  very  cheap,  being  procured  in  abundance  from  the 
hme^one  rocks  near  Plymouth^  and.  the  ba^  of  the  Taouir. 
Ma^y  agricttltural  improvements  have  been  introduced  into  this 
pnt  of  Cornwall  by  Lord  Eliot,  whose  attention' to  t)iis  important 
snence,  and  seal  In  promoting  tbe  best  methods  of  cultivation,  is 
entitled  to  much  praise. 

PORT  ELIOT,  the  seat  of  Edward  Craggs,  Lord  EUot,  occu- 
pies tbe  site  of  the  ancteat  priory  of  St.  German's,  tbe  refectory  of 
wfaicfa  included  tbe  space  now  need  aa  the  dining-foom.  This 
mansion  is  externally  very  irregular,  but  many  of  the  apartment3^ 
are  convenient  and  spacious.  In.ita  exterior,  magniikence  has 
been  avoided  ;  and  **  perhaps  its  simplicity,"*  says  a  late  tourist, 
^'  is  more  correspondent  to  tlie  scenery  by  which  it  is  surrounded, 
and  whidi  is  rather  to  be  called  pleasmg,  than  eithei  picturesque 
or  grand.*  M9st  of  the  apartments  are  decorated  witli  paintings, 
by  ancient  and  modem  masters,  \i\ 


* 

In  the  Dinibg-Room  is  .a  series  of  porlfaito  of  the  Eliot  finnily, 
who  have  possessed  this  estate  since  the  year  1565,  which,  asap» 
pears  by  the  title  deeds,  was  the  'tinie  when  Mr.  Cfaaiupernoun, 
the  original  grantee,  exchanged  it  for  Cotelands^  in  Devon,  with 
John  Eliot,  Esq.    TJie  names  are  as  follows. 

•  John  Eliot,  Esq.  157H  son  and  heir  of  Edward  Eliot,  Esq, 
of  Cotelands;  three  quarter  length;  the  head  very  fine. 

Richard  Eliot,  Esq. 

Sir  John  Eliot,  Kut.  l62S.  ThU  gentleman  was  a  IVIcm- 
ber  of  the  House  of  Coranions  in  several  succeeding  parliaments; 
but  having  offended  the  inioislers  of  the  time,  by  thew  freedom  of 
his  animadversions  on  the  illegal  practices  of  the  court,  was  ffo- 
quently  confined,  and  at  last  died  in  the  Tower,  in  the  year 
l632.  While  in  prison,  he  was  treated  with  great  rigor  and  bar- 
barity. 

John  EiiioT  Esq.  sop  and  heir  of  the  above,  X66^. 

Daniel  Eliot,  Esq.  l687.  This  gentleman  having  no 
|nale  issue,  bequeathed  his  estate  to  Edward  Eiiot;  said,  by 
Browne  Willis,  to  be  great-grandson  of  the  Sir  John  Eliot  befofa 
pieutioned. 

Edward  Eliot,  Esq.  1719. 

Jambs  Eliot^  Esq.  1734. 
,   Richard  Eliot,  Esq.  uncle  and  heir  of  James,  1742.    . 

Edward  Eliot  Craggs,  the  present  Lord  Eliot,  Receiver 
General  of  the  Duchy  Court  of  Cornwall,  1/83.  This  is  a 
three-quarter  length,  painted  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  The  co- 
loring is  dear  and  fine;  the  back-ground  b  a  rich  landscape.  Be- 
sides the  above,  here  are  several  more  portraits  by  this  admirable  . 
artist,  who  was  particularly  encouraged  by  Lord  Eliot  previous 
to  his  excursion  to  London.  Among  the  other  pieces  in  this  ^col* 
lection,  whose  merit  or  curiosity  reader  tkem  deserving  attention, 
are  the  following. 

•  John  Lockb,  Esq.  1697.    The  same  as  was  eogravi^  for 
tiie  last  edition  of  hia  works;  half  length. 

John  Hampden,  1643,  half  Icngtli,  s^id  to  be  the  only  ori- 
ginal portrait  extant  of  thb  distinguislied  asserter  of  the  liUerties 
of  his  country.  Cardi  n  al 
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Cardinal  BEKtivoGLio,  in  fab  rofo^,  full  leagth.  The 
liead  bald,  and  vei^  fine. 

Major  General  Richards,  the  brave  governor  and  de- 
iendet'of  Alicant. 
.  View  of  Alicant  at  the  time  of  the  siege. 

Mrs.  Hester  Booth,  a  beautiful  portrait,  delineated  with 
peculiar  sweetness  of  countenance. 

A  family  picture  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  with  eleven  figuras, 
representing  the  portraits  of  Richard  Eliot,  Esq.  Harriot 
his  wife,  and  their  children;  with  Mrs,  Goldswortht,  and 
the  Honorable'  Captain  Hamilton.  This  was  execoted  in 
1746;  and  we  are  assured  was  the  first  family  group  that  8ir 
Joshua  ever  pamted.  The  coloring  is  tolerably  good;  but  tiia 
whole  performance  seems  deficient  in  those  great  points  which  our  ! 

artist  afterwards  so  particularly  excelled  in,  and  strenuously  re> 
commended  to  others— grouping,  composition,  incident,  and 
harmony.  | 

The  Right  Honorable  James  Cbagos,  Secretary  of  State,  i 

1718. 

Captain  HAMiLTON,^ther  of  the  Marqub  of  Aberconi» 
painted  for  the  Kit-cat  Club.  I 

Rubens,  half  length,  and  f«iy  fine.  I 

Nine  ancient  piclnres,  supposed  to  haFe  belonged  to  the  Priory,  1 

representing  tarious  events  m  the  life  of  our  Saviour.  The 
eoloring  and  the  draperies  are  well  executed,  but  the  drawmg  il 
inaccurate. 

View  in  Holland,  by  Moonlight ;  very  fine :  the  sky  is  painted 
with  considerable  judgment. 

.  View  on  the  Rhine,  with  many  figures,  by  R.  Griffith'. 
Two  Landscapes,  with  Cattl^,  well  painted. 
A  small  and  beautiful  cabmet  picture,  by  Rembrandt,  from  Urn 
apochryphal  stoiy  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon ;  representing  Cyrus  show* 
tng  Daniel  liow  the  victuab  were  eaten  by  Bel.  **  Theu  said  the 
king  unto  him,  thinkest  thoa  not  that  Bel  is  a  litiftg  God?  SeesI 
thou  not  how  much  he  cateth  and  drinketh  every  dayr— «Bd  and 
the  Dragon,  verse  6. 

Am 


An  exc^iog;  fipi^  F^^itof,^o  0)d  M9q«  ^wUdb  i$  curioMf 

8^  bmng  tbe,  piroductton  of  t^o  .inrtists  of  (dislyiguished  takats; 

This  if  aliiriQ^d  (0n.4he  ai#thority  of.Sir  Jo&lma  Reyooldsy  wi^^ 

declared  tbat  the  h^iid,  which  was  cut  out  of  another  picture,  and 

fastened  to  the  canvas,  ,^as  paiuted  hy  Quintin  Malays ;  and 

the  drapery  and  b«K:kgrouad:  hy  Rembrandt.    The  style,  colorings 

«iid  pendtlinf  of  the  different  parts^  Mem  perfectly  to  juatifySir 

Joshua's  opinion. 

.  The  estate  of  Port  Eliot,  which,  under  the  appellation  of  Port 

Priory^  Orighially  betoi^*ed  to  the  Priois  of  St.  German's^  has 

been  very  much  increased  and  improved  since,  it  came  inio  the 

(MMaes^on  oi  (be  Eliotif^  who  are  one  of  the  most  letpectaUe  k/ni- 

liea-  in  this  part  qf  England.    The  present  noble  proprietor,  in 

partieubr,    has    effected  many  alterations    and    iaiprovcmenta. 

Aift9i%  the  peculiar  objects  which  characterize  the  contiguooa 

aoeoci^,  may  be  noticed  a  braneh  of  the  river  Tidi,  which  spreads 

it»  v«aters  into  a  lake-like  expanse  to  the  north  front  of  the  houses 

and,  ^'ith  the  outUne  of  the  hills,  and  tbe  tower  of  Landrake 

Church,  compose  a  fine  view  from  the  windows.    On  the  banks 

of  this  river  is  a  place  called  the  Graggs^  which  has  been  apprc^ 

priated  to  pkajure.  gronnds.    The  peculiarity  and  contrast  of  tbe. 

neighbouring  rocks  and  woods  render  its  appearance  singularly  ro- 

matftic« 
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Is  partly  sitoated  on  rooky  hills,  and  partly  in  a  bg^toa^  and 
through  Ihisnequality  of  the  girownd,  the  streets  have  the  appeaf- 
aace  of  being  diapned  with*  tiludied  iitegjakurity.  The  bas^nfl^t 
stories  of  the  houses  are  as  aiach  diversified  as  the  streetoi.  tbe 
foundations  of  some  builduigs  htii^tm  a. level  with  thechiami^' 
of  alfaerSk.  On  the  eastemaide  of  tbe  ascent  to  the  town  stands 
the  Chaich,  whkh  is  dedicated  io  St.  Mattiiu  kept  in  good  repair, 
and  parCiculaffly  dean*  It  cDn^ats  of  three  spaoious  aislea^  whicii 
have  lately  haen  new  paved:  the  pews  afe  abo  acw.  The  lower 
athKhed  to  the  west  end  m  fouiit  mostly  of  gsaaile;  and  .the 
datelC27is  cut  an  relief,  over  the  western  d<ioc    Tbe  soalh  tsid^ 

of 
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vf  the  church  b  ornamenled  with  pinbadoi  and  batdetnentSy  and 
over  the  porch  are  three  GoAic  niches.  The  battlemeats  ire  aH 
of  granite;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  church  'is  composed  of 
date-stone,  which  also  constitutes  the  foundation  of  the  town. 
In  the  church  are  two  inscriptions,  recording  benefhctions  be- 
■queathed  for  charitable  purposes:  and  a  few  widows  are  supported 
in  a  small  building,  endowed  as  an  idnis-honse.  Th^  Town-Hall 
was  erected  about  the  year  1707 ;  but  the  upper  part  has  been  re- 
cently rebuilt.  This  is  a  handsome  structure,  supported  on  gra- 
nite columns,  in  the  q[mce  between  which  the  market  is  held,  and 
much  frequented. 

On  an  eminence  north  of  the  town  are  the  crumbling  founda- 
tions of  a  casfle,  but  every  trace  of  its  shape  and  architecture  is 
nearly  obliterated.  Contiguous  is  a  large  field,  still  called  Castle 
Park;  but  no  fragments  appear  of  the  ''  Chapel  of  our  Lady,** 
mentioned  by  Browne  Willis  to  have  stood  *<  therein,*  and  ^  fa- 
mous for  the  frequent  pilgrimages  made  to  it."  There  b,  how- 
ever, a  house  yet  standing  near  the  bottom  of  the  town,  which, 
from  its  window,  gateway,  and  sculptured  ornaments,  appears  to 
have  been  connected  with  some  religious  establishment.  Near 
this  building  is  a  spring  called  the  Pipe  Well ;  which  supplies  the 
town  with  water,  and  which,  by  some  of  the  credulous  inha- 
bitants, is  mistakenly  supposed  to  possess  extraordinary  qualities. 
It  divides  into  four  streams;  one  of  which,  by  a  still  further 
stretch  of  credulity,  is  imagined  to  have  more  potent  virtues  than 
the  others.  These  circumstances  seem  too  insignificant-  to  notice, 
but  for  the  i^orance  of  some  writers,  who  have  represented  the 
above  absurdities  as  real  fiicts.  Before  the  late  war,  the  clothing 
business  flourished  here;  but  the  chief  business  now  carried  on 
is  tanning,  and  that  to  no  great  extent. 

Liskeard,  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey,  was  possessed 
by  Robert,  Earl  of  Morton  and  Cornwall ;  but  was  first  con- 
stituted a  free-borough  by  Richard,  brotlier  to  Henry  the  Third, 
by  charter,  dated  June  Fifth,  1240.  Edmund,  Earl  of  Cornwall, 
son  and  successor  of  Richard,  granted  the  whole  burgh,  with 
its  rents,  *t<rib,  and  perquisites,  to  the  Jtownsmen,  or  corporation, 
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at  tfae'  ammal  rfeot  of  )8f.  Qneen  EKzabetb,  in  the  year  1580^ 
granted  a  charter  of  ce  iucorpor^ion,  by  which  the  goveroment 
Witt  vested  ia  a  Mayor,  Recorder,  eight  capital  Burgesses,  aud  fif- 
^n  Assistants,  who,  with  the  other  freemen  of  the  borough,  were 
cRipoweied  to  elect  the  Members  of  ParKament. 

From  this  tiaoie  the  history  of  the  borough  is  involved  in  some 
d^give  of  obscurity;  and  though  it  is  generally  considered,  that 
the  town  enjoys  its  privileges  under  Elizabeth's  charter,  the  fact 
ii^  that  none  of  its  clauses  are  now  valid,  excepting  those  repeated 
in- the  charter  granted  by  James  the  First.  This  circumstance  will 
be  better  understood  by  the  following,  statement,  communicatefl 
to  us  aa  authentic. 

<'  The  corporation,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  wi^ 
aerved  with  a  Qtto  Warranto;  and  thereupon  Elizabeth's  charter 
was  surrendered  by  the  Mayor,  Recorder,  capital  and  inferior 
Burgesses,  under  their  town  seal,  and  with  the  consent  and  ap- 
pralntion  of  the  iDbabitantn.  From  thence,  and  till  after  the 
accession  of  James  the  Second,  it  should  seehi,.  that  this  town  re- 
mained unchartered;  yet  the  surrender  of  Elizabeth's  charter  was 
not  enrolled  during,  the  residue  of  Kaig^  Charles's  reign,  nor  till 
after  Jame^s  accession,  who  granted  another  chatter,  and  named 
In  it  the  Earl  of  Bath,  Recorder.  But  soon  a  party  arose  in  fa- 
vcr  of  Elizabeth's  charter,  and  proceeded  even  to  elect  a  Mayqr 
under  it.  On  the  same  day  another  Mayor  was  chosen  under 
James'is  charter;  and  both  parties  prosecuted  their  several  claims 
at  the  general  asazes  held  at  Launceston,  wheu  the  verdict  was 
given  in  favor  of  James's  charter,  and  Elizabeth's  declared  null 
and  void,  it  having  been  so  fully  surrendered,  and  that  surrender 
actually  enrolled. 

^  At  present  it  is  reported  that  both  charters  are  in  esteem 
again;  and  it  is  generally  understood,  that  I  he  Mayor,  Recorder, 
capital  and  inferior  Burgesses,  are  elected  under  Elizabctirs 
charter,  (ludicrously  termed  the  grei/  marcy)  and  to  perform 
certam  acts  of  judicature  under  it ;  but  the  greater  acts  of  the 
corporation,   such  as  their  holding  two  sessions  of  the  peace  an- 
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iiuallj,  are  said  to  be  exercised  under  that  granted  by  Khg  Ja 
Elizabeth's  charter  investing  them  with  no  such  power.'* 

The  parisli  of  ST.  CLEER  (to  the  north  of  Uakeard)  is  inte- 
resting from  its  handsome  Church,  its  consecrated  Fountain,  and 
various  Druidical  and  other  antiquities.  The  church  is  Tery  spa- 
cious, and  consists  of  a  nave  and  two  aisles ;  each  aisle  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  nave  by  four  uncommonly  lai^e  pointed  arches, 
supported  by  elegant  columns,  with  rich  and  oniamented  capitals; 
and  from  the  chancel  by  a  pointed  arch  of  less  extent,  and  lower 
than  the  others.  In  the  north  watl^is  a  small  round  Saxon  dooiw 
way,  ornamented  with  a  zig-zag  moulding  on  the  outside;  but  the 
architect,  in  pursuit  of  that  variety  which  seems  to  have  been 
always  the  prmcipal  aim  of  his  contemporaries,  has  formed  the 
fossite  withinside  by  the  two  straight  sides  of  a  triangle,  thus 
giving  it  rather  the  appearance  of  a  roof  than  of  an  arch.  The 
tower  is  ninety-seven  feet  high,  surmounted  with  four,  large  and 
lofty  pinnacles;  fnd  the  buttresses  wbidi  support  it  are  oniamented 
with  purfled  fineals  at  three  several  istages. 

Si.  Cieer'i  Well  is  situated  about  a  qiuirter  of  a  mile  from  the 
church.  It  appears  to  have  been  covered,  and  inclosed  withia 
four  walls,  having*two  windows  or  openings,  one  on  each  side,  and 
in  front  an  entrance  under  two  very  Iqw  round  arches.  The 
front,  now  covered  with  bushes  and  ivy,  is  all  tluit  remains  of  the 
building.  The  water  which  flows  ftoin  tlic  holy  spring  forms  a 
large  pool  before  it,  and  seems  to  have  been  likewise  surrounded 
with  a  low  wall.  Like  St.  Nun's  Well,  described  by  Carew,  it  was 
probably  used  for  what  he  calls  a  "  Bowssening  Pool;''*  and  in  the 

times 

•  Th€  piactice  of  Bowssening  is  related  by  Carew  in  words  to  the  foDowiii; 
purport :  "  The  water  which  run  from  the  well,  fell  into  a  square  and  doM- 
walled  plot,  that  might  be  filled  to  any  depth  thought  necessary.  The  insane 
person  was  made  to  stand  on  the  wall  with  his  back  towards  the  pool,  iiM 
which,  by  a  blow  on  the  breast,  he  was  suddenly  plunged  headlong  Wbik 
here,  **  a  strong  fellowe,  provided  for  the  nonce,  tooke  hina^  and  tossed  him 
up  and  down,  alongst  and  athwart  the  water,  untill  the  patient,  by  foic^ing 
his  strength,   had  somewhat  forgot  bia  fuiy.    Then  was  he  conveyed  to  the 
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tiAieft  *'  when  devotion  as  hiuch  exceeded  knowledge,  as  knowledge 
now  cometh  short  of  devotion,"  it  may  have  been  considered,  by 
oor  ignorant  and  superstitious  ancestors,   as  a  bath  of  sovereign 
virtue.    Very  near  the  well  stands  a  stone  Cross,  ornamented  a 
the  top  with  some  rude  sculpture. 

'  In  the  vicinity  of  this  village  are  several  objects  that  have  often 
excited  the  attention  of  antiquaries,  and  the  curiosity  of  travellers 
These  are  the  Hurlers,  the  Oteese- Wring,  and  the  Other  Half 
Sidne,  The  Hurlers  is  attributed  to  Druidical  origin,  and  when 
pierfect,  consisted  of  three  contiguous  circles  of  upright  stones, 
ftdm  three  to  five  feet  in  height.  Several  of  the  stones  have  been 
removed ;  but  those  that  remain,  prove  the  centre  of  the  circles  to 
have  been  on  a  line  with  each  other.  Their  dmineters  are  not 
the  same,  the  middlemost  circle  being  larger  than  the  end  ones^ 
wfakh  appear  of  similar  size.  Their  name  was  obtamed  from  the 
genera!  persuasion  existing  among  the  common  people,  that  the 
stones'iwere  once  men,  who  were  thus  transAyrmed  as  a  piinisb- 
nent  for  pursuing  the  diversion  of  Hurling^  on  the  sabbath^ 
day.  . 

Bb2  The 

cbiKch,  ■adceftaine  masses  sung  over  him;  upon  wkich  hindlioi^,  if  his  right 
vrits  retamcd,"  the  patroness  of  the  well  "  had  the  thanks ;  but  if  there  ap« 
peaied  >roall  amadmenti  he  was  bov/ssened  agains  and  againf,  while  there  it* 
mayned  In  him  any  hope  of  life  for  recovery." 

'^HtrOng  was  formerly  one  of  the  most  favorite  diversions  of  the  natives  of 
thift  oDuntyc;  but  this  drversicKi  has  very  much  declined  during  the  last  thirty 
ycj^r^  pcobably  through  the  many  accidents  occasioned  by  the  violence  of  the 
exercise,  and  the  severe  blows  given  in  the  course  of  the  play.  The  game  con» 
sisted  io  throwing  or  hurling  a  ball  of  wood,  about  three  inches  in  diameter, 
and  covefed  with  plated  silver,  sometimes  gilt.  *  On  the  ball  was  frequently  a 
Corniih  motto,  allusive  to  the  game,  and  signifying  that  fair  play  was  best. 
Snccaar  depended  oneatohingthe  ball  dexterously  wh^  dealty  and  convey'ing 
it  away,  through  all  the  opposition  made  by  the  adverse  party  j  or  if  that  was 
impossible^  to  throw  it  into  the  hands  of  a  partner,  who,  in  his  turn,  was  to 
exert  his  utmost  eflForts  to  convey  it  to  his  own  goal,  which  was  often  three  or 
four  ixiiles  distant  from  that  of  his  adversaries.  The  number  of  players  was  in* 
determinate,  but  generally  from  forty  to  sixty  on  a  side.  Some  other  curious 
^ticulan  of  this  exerciK  may  be  found  in  Carew's  Survey,  pa«e  7^. 
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Thft  Cheeyir  Wring  k  »  qativi^l  [nto  ok  oombMi^n  i^  mill.? 
rocks,  ii3iiig  to,  Ui^  beigbt  of  thirty-t^uro  feet»  md  steodiog  n^N^i 
the  top  of  a  liilL    Thie  stoiies  ar^  placed  one  a|»ove  anpljber;  'u^ 
frofn  t^  shape  of  some  of  Uiem  resetubling  «  ^rg^  da^ifise^^  ^^j^ 
group  obtained  its  name.    It  consists  of  ejgiit  sfopf^y^.:  i)a^  Mpp^W^ 
mostt  ^  B(^rl;is^  was  in^nned,  was  formerly  a  l|9gaa,  op:  roy^^Rf* 
stone ;  but  part  of  it  having  been  broken  QflF»  Uie  eq^iipoisf^  ip^t'i 
destroyed^  and  it  is  npw  iuiiuoyeablje :  on  tbje  top  w«ie  ttHK 
boHov^s,  or  basons^  one  of  lyhifJi  i^madiis.    Tb^  gneat  ^ 
the  uf^r  part,  and,  the  slender  bearing  bietveeo  the.  tiiinl:>| 
fourtli  itone^  have  excited  aslonishi^eiit  ^  how  wad^  an  illrg 
ed  pile  pould  lesist  the  stomi^  of  sucli  an  exposed  «tiiKtioiiJ 
many  ages."    pn  the  sam^  hiU  are  several,  othv^iiiuliir^ 
<^  l^n^Ait^  ^^^  ope  o£  iKbich  is  of  tbe.enonnotts  i 
of  ^lev^n  yards  lo  length,  aiid  njiip  in  breadth;  the  i 
a  m^uDi,   little  more  than  twQ^  f^t^    The  hiU  is.  of  ^  < 
shape ;  apd,  the  dtaii^e,r  of  tiie  su|n«^  ^bout  IQO  yvdfc 
the  top  is.aif  imoiense  nunibf^  qf  small  stopes,  seemiiiglji.i 
by  art,  and  forming  a. rampart  or  wall.    Within  the  circle  I 
m^mff  large  masses  of  rocks,  with  escavations  on  the  tops  of  a 
of  them,  called  rock -basons :  these  are  mostly  regular  and  i 
and  generally  two  together,   with  a  spout  or  cfaanneii 
them. 

The  Other  Half  Stone  appears  to  have  been  tbe  iiu£t\ 
cross,  and  originally  stood  upright,   but  lias  latterly  been  tt 
down,  from  an  idle  coiiosity  to  ascerlis^ii  whetlieranji^i 
treasiiriis  were  beneath  its  base.    On  one  of  its  sides. i 
ornamental  'asterisks,   but  no  letters  of  any  kind;     ftr 
length  is  almost  eight  feet;  yet  it  seems  to  have  been  onqal 
as  the  upper  part  is  broken,  aud  displays  part  of  a  o^iKji^. 
it  is  another  stoue,  nearly  square,  which  appears  to  havfl 
plinth  of  a  monumental  cross,  haying  the  words  BmuerU 
pro  oMima  inscribed  on -it,   in  similar  characters  to 
abont  the  ninth  centniy.     Doniert  is  supposed  to  mean  Du 
who  was  king  of  Cornwall,   aud  accideutly  drowned  about  tbe 
year  872, 
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To  the  above  objeets  <tf  curiosity  lAsiy  be  added  a  Crtmdech^ 
wliich  we  believe  bas  fiot  hitherto  been  mentioned  l^  apy  writOTt 
bat  NofdeD,  though  it  is  moi^  curious,  and  of  greater  magnitude^ 
than  that  of  Mona,  or  atiy  other  we  are  acquainted  with.  It  stands 
about  one  mile  and  a  fatif  north-east  of  St.  Cieer,  on  an  eniinence 
commanding  an  extensive  tract  of  country,  particularly  to  the  east, 
south,  anfd  south-west,  and^  is  |>ro'v]ncialiy  denomhiated  Irettihe^ 
Stone.  On  the  north  the  high  ground  of  the  moors  exalts  its 
swtelling  outUne  above  it.  It  is  all  of  granite,  and  consists  of  six  u|^ 
light  stones,  and  one  Jarge  slab,  covering  them  in  an  inclined  posi* 
lion,  with  anoi  her  recliniug  under  it.  .  The  impost  measures  sixteen 
feet  in  length,  aad  ten  broad,  and  b  at  a  medium  about  fourteen 
inches  tliick.  It  rests  on  five  of  the  upHglits  only,  and  at  its  upper 
end  is  perforated  with  a  small  circular  hole.  No  tradition  e.xbts  as 
to  the  time  of  its  erection ;  but  its  name  at  once  des^nales  its  being 
a  work  of  the  Britons,  and  sepulchral.  The  term  Trevedi  (Trcoe- 
tMj  signifying  in  the  British  language,  tlic  place  qfgravei. 

In  the  midst  of  Carraton  Dou^n  is  a  single  upright  stone,  about 
ten  feet  high,  having  a  disk  Irith  the  figure  of  a  cross  in  relief 
cut  oa  the  west  front.  Many  rude  obelisks  of  this  kind  are  re- 
nttining  iti  different  parts  of  the  county,  but  they  are  not  all 

B  b  3  figured 

•  Crom/ff  (Cromlech)  is  a  popular  name  among  the  Wchh  for  any  incumbent 
flag  or  flat  stone.  Th^e  English  antiquaries  have  adopted  (he  term  from  (he 
soppositibn  of  its  hnving  been  ahciently  applied  by  the  Britons  to  denote  an 
ilur,  and  ai  such  the  cromlech  has  generally  been  regarded.  But  the  ioiereDce 
is  wrong*  and  the  fanciful  hypothesis  it  is  intended  to  suppoit,  without  founds* 
lion.  We  haYc  no  hesitation  in  declaring  that  all  these  kind  of  works,  consist- 
ing of  upright  stones  supporting  incumbent  ones,  were  sepulchral  monuments, 
and  tjusily  raised  by  the  Britons;  though  Mr  Gough  has  advanced  several  argu« 
ments  to  make  them  appear  of  Danish  workmanship.  We  assert  this generafiy, 
on  th«  broad  grounds  of  such  works  not  being  common  in  Denmark,  when 
compared  with  the  nomberi  in  Britain :  and  even  if  these  kind  of  monuments 
were  the  more  frequently  found  in  the  former  country,  that  would  still  be  insuf- 
ficient to  establish  the  opinion  pf  those  in  the  latter  being  of  Danish  erection, 
as  many  cromlechs  exist  in  the  most  hidden  recesses  of  the  Welsh  mountains  i 
and  some  of  the  most  ancitot  records  in  the  language  of  that  nation,  name  se- 
veral British  chieftains  who  were  interred  under  stones  so  raised ;  some  of  which 
hare  been  dng  op,  and  iqdisputable  remains  of  sepulture  diKovered  beneath* 
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figured  with  the  cross.  Borlase  considers  tliem  as  the  symbob  c^ 
Pbenidan  deities,  raised  long  before  the  iBtrodaction  of  Christie 
nity,  though  afterwards  inscribed  with  the  cross^  and  associated  in 
iome  mode  with  retigion :  more  probably,  however,  they  were 
erected  only  as  guides  and  mementos  to  the  pilgrims  passing  the 
mountahis. 

ST.  NEOTs,  a  small  village  about  four  miles  west  of  St.  C^ee^ 
was  originally  denominated  Neotestov^  from  Neotns,  the  reputed 
brother  of  the  great  Alfred.  Its  Church,  according  to  Camden, 
(who  quotes  Asser  as  his  authority,)  was  anciently  called  Sf« 
Guerrier\  or  the  healing  saint's;  so  entitled,  he  adds,  through  the 
recovery  of  Alfred  from  a  dangerous  sickness,  by  here  offining  up 
his  prayers.  Neotns,  who  obtained  the  q)pelhition  of  saint  fnmi 
his  holy  life,  «nd  the  miracles  wrought  through  his  peculiar  sanc- 
tity, was  buried  in  this  fabric,  which  from  that  time  was  called  St. 
Neofs:  though  history  records  two  removals  of  hb  body;  first  to 
Amulphsbury  (now  St.  Neofs)  in  Huntingdonshire,  and  subse- 
quently to  Croyland. 

It  appears,  from  the  Domesday  Survey,  that  there  was  a  hm* 
nastery  at  this  place  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor;  but 
whether  founded  by  Neotus,  by  Alfred,  or  by  Edward  himself^  it 
uncertain.  Its  iumates,  there  named  the  Clerks  of  St.  Neot,  behl 
Neotestov,  <'  formerly  consisting  of  two  hides  of  land,"  aU  whidi, 
says  the  Survey,  ''  except  one  acre,  which  the  priests  still  have, 
the  Earl  has  taken  away."  Thus  dispossessed  of  its  landa^  the 
monastery  decayed,  and  only  its  name  has  descended  to  the  present 
age.  All  remains  of  its  ancient  Church  have  likewise  been  destroy- 
ed ;  but  as  tlie  present  structure  contains  some  curious  memorials 
of  its  patron  saint,  and  displays  some  singular  specimens  of  the 
credulity  of  our  forefathers,  we  shall  somewhat  enlarge  our  descrip* 
tion. 

The  Church  is  a  handsome  fabric,  consbting  of  a  nave  and 
two  aisles,  uith  a  tower  at  the  west  end,  and  apparently  not 
older  than  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth.  The  roof  is  of  timber, 
omaroente  t  u  it li  lozenges,  in  which  are  the  initial  letters,  knots, 
and  other  enibelisbments.    This  seems  more  modem  than  the 
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lest  of  the  buildiogy  the  date  in  the  western  lozenge  of  the  nave 
hdag  159s.  The  nave  Is  separated  from  the  aisles  by  pointed 
arches.  Near  the  east  end  is  a  stone  casket,  eighteen  inches  by 
foorteeUy  said  to  contain  such  remains  of  St.  Neot  as  were  not 
carried  into  Huntingdonshire.  Over  this  b  a  wooden  tablet, 
inscribed  to  his  honor  and  memoiy  with  the  following  uncouth 
rhymes. 

Hie  (olim  noti)  jacoen  relicta  Neoti 
Nunc  praetcr  ctneres,  nil  superesse  vidcs  i 
Tempus  in  hie  fossa  carne  cosumpsit  et  osia  s 
Nomen  perpetuum,  sancte  Neote,  tuum. 


Consuming  Time  Neotus*  flesh 
A  sacred  tomb  this  dust  inclos'd, 
Tho*fiesh,andbones,  anddost,  and  tomb. 
Yet  Neoi'i  fame  remains  with  us. 
Whose  bther  was  a  Saxon  King; 
la  famous  Oxford  he  was  elcc 
That  then  in  schools,  by  quaintest  terms, 
Which  schools  by  his  advice  the  good 
But  in  those  days  the  furious  Danes 
And  Neot  forced  was  to  leave 
With  hostile  spoils :  then  Aithbury 
Within  the  shire  of  Huntingdon, 
That  for  his  sake  the  place  from  him 
The  vulgar  call  it  now  St.  Need's, 
There  Alfric  built  a  monastry, 
And  Rosey,  Wife  to  the  Erie  of  Cltre, 
for  maintenance  in  after  times : 
Bur  thence,  enforc'd  by  furious  Danes, 
To  Guerriers^toke  for  his  repose; 
But  now  best  known  by  Neot's  name, 
Tot  why,  college  here  of  clerks 
When  as  his  corpse  was  clad  in  clay. 
Some  say  bis  bones  were  carried  home ; 
Which  claims  the  grKeof  Neot's  tomb; 


and  bones  to  dust  translated, 
which  now  is  ruinated, 
thro'  tract  of  time  be  rotten, 
which  nere shall  be  forgotten; 
St.  Dunstan  was  his  teacher ; 
the  first  professed  preacher, 
the  sacred  themes  expounded. 
King  Alfred  well  had  founded  \ 
the  Saxons*  peace  molested, 
that  place  so. much  infested 
his  place  of  refuge  was, 
where  since  it  came  to  pass, 
doth  take  its  comon  name ; 
their  market  town  of  fame. 
to  Neot  'twas  behested  ; 
with  mettu  the  same  invested, 
where  long  be  did  not  suy, 
he  forward  took  his  way 
this  place  so  call*d  of  yore, 
more  famous  than  before, 
be  had,  whose  fame  encrcased 
and  be  from  hence  diceased, 
St.  Need's  will  have  it  so, 
but  hereto  we  say  No. 


Neotus  flornit  alio  Dom  896. 

The  windows  of  this  chnrch  are  seventeen  in  niunber,  and 
seem  to  b«  full  as  ancient  as  the  boilding.  Two  of  them  contam 
representations  in  painted  glass  of  the  principal  events  in  the 
Old  Testament,  from  the  Creation  to  the  Peath  of  Noah;  a 

P  b  4  third 
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third  displays  a  series  of  compartments,  exptessive  of  the  ereott 
eontaioed  in  the  legend  of  St.  George;  and  a  foaith  of  a  simiitt' 
series  from  the  legendary  history  of  St.  Neot;  the  remaming 
eleven  either  are,  or  have  been,  enibelUshed  with  fnll-lenglh  figures 
of  saints;  but  most  of  the  windows  are  very  much  damaged,  and 
the  broken  panes  repaired  with  plain  glass,  so  that  the  designs  hi 
some  instances  can  hardly  be  traced.* 

The  window  in  which  the  principal  events  of  the  legendary 
life  of  St  Neot  are  delineated,  is  situated  in  the  north  aisle, 
.  and  under  each  compartment  is  a  Latin  sentence  explanatory  of 
the  subjects,  which  are  twelve  in  number.  They  appear,  with 
the  exception  of  the  first,  wherein  the  saint  is  represented  as 
resigning  his  crown  to  a  younger  brotlier,  to  have  been  taken 
frona  Capsgrave's  Nova  Legcnda  Anglia,  publiahed  in  the  year 
15 16.  The  story  of  St.  Neot  represents  him  as  ^  endowed  with 
every  Christian  virtue,  eminent  for  his  learning,  eloquent  hi 
speech,  intelligent  in  giviug  council,  and  of  countenance  truly 
angelic;"  but  so  dwarfisli  in  his  stature,  thut  when  he  performed 
inass,  he  was  obliged  to  be  exalted  on  an  iron  stool.  His  hmt^ 
while  he  resided  at  Glastonbury,  where  he  first  became  a 
monk,t  was  so  extensive,  tiiat  be  was  visited  by  immense  num- 
bers of  people,  who  sought  his  prayers,  either  for  the  relief  of 
bodily  bfirqiity,  or  for  the  influx  of  spiritual  ooinfort  The 
saint,  however,  beaaiKe  wearied  with  the  oouooncse  of  mnlti* 
tttdesy  and  with  one  adherent,  named  Barius,  retired  to  a  ho^ 
mitage  on  the  spot;  and  having  spent  seven  years  here  in  great 
sanctityi  went  to  Rome,  received  the  Pope's  blessing,  and  ob- 
tained 

*  A  remarka1>lc  iiuUncc  of  the  inattention  of  general  writeii  it  exhibiird  in 
the  account*  given  of  thete  wiodows:  in  Bishop  GibsoiCs  ^A\\Jkon  oi  Omden^ 
in  Steven* s  Supplement  to  DugdaU^  in  the  Mtigna  Briiamia^  the  DescriptiM 
of  England^  and  tome  other  workt«  The  tubttaoce  it,  that  **  the  windowt  of 
tbit  Charch  have  many  Jewish  traditims  painted  in  them ;  the  explication  of 
which  tfMlitionary  atoriet  ta  pieterved  in  a  Coiiiith  book,  now  in  the  Bodleian 
Library  at  Oxford,'*  The  tubjecU  really  connected  with  Jewiah  l^geada  an 
only  tufoi  viz.  Seih  thootlng  an  arfow  at  Cain,  and  the  death  of  Adam,  under 
whose  tongue  Seth  is  placing  three  eggs. 

f  All  tlie  events  in  this  quotation  distinguished  by  an  asteritk,  are  xcprcsentcd 
in  the  paintioga. 
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twoed  pertmicMr  to  build  a  mcmstei;  near  his  pltoe  of  m^ 
dence.  Accordingly,  continues  the  legend,  **  oif  his  return,  h$ 
effected  a  siiitaUe  edifice,  and  filled  itwkh  nuiiiks»  and  was 
thought  wortl^  of  frequent  consolatiioB  from  angelic  visitonu 
Near  the  spot  on  which  his  monastery  stood,  there  was  a  spring 
of  dear  water,  which  in  the  driest  seasons  never  failed.  In  it 
Ihis  man  of  God  perceived  there  were  three  fishes;  but  not  pi^ 
Mmiog  to  touch  them  till  it  was  revealed  to  him  for  what  puipose 
they  were  pfaced  there,  an  angel  appeared  to  acijuaini  bim^  *  that 
eveiy  day,  or  as  often  as  he  should  find  occasion,  he  might  take 
one,  and  one  only,  of  these  fishes  for  his  use;  leaving  the  other 
iMfO  UDtouched.  This  condition  beiQg  observed,  he  was  assured^ 
that,  on  his  next  return  to  the  well,  he  should  always  find  Ibree 
fishes  as  at  the  first. 

**  It  happened  soon  after  this,  that  onr  saint  was  afflicled  with 
a  grievous  disorder,  and  unable  for  some  days  to  take  any  suste- 
nance.* Barius,  his  faiithful  and  affectionate  servant,  being 
abnned  at  his  long  abstinence,  went  to  the  well,  and  caught 
1100  fish,  which  he  cooked*  io  difierent  ways,  boiling  one^  and 
broiiag  tiie  other,  and  brought  them  to  his  master' in  a  dish.* 
The  good  saint  immediately  took  alarm,  and  enquired  with 
much,  earnestness  whence  these  two  fish  came.  Barius,  with 
honest  simplicity,  told  him  be  had  taken  them  from  the  well, 
and  had  dressed  them  in  different  ways,  hoping  that  if  one  did  not 
suit  his  sickly  palate,  the  other  might.  Then  said  the  saint, 
*'  Why  hast  thou  done  th»?  How,  in  oppositk>n  to  an  express 
command,  hast  thou  presumptuously  ventured  to  take  from  the 
well  more  than  one  fish  at  a  timer  He  then  commanded  his 
trembimg  servant  instantW  to  cany  back  the  two  fishes  to  the 
wdl;  and  throwing  hhnself  prostrate  on  the  floor,  he  conti- 
nued in  prayer,  tiU  Barius  returning,  acquainted  htm,  that  the 
tw6  fishes,  after  having  been  drest,  were  now  in  the  well,  alive 
and  active^  and  disporting  in  the  water  as  nsual  *  Neotas  (hen 
commissioned  him  to  go  again,  and  catch  one  fish  only,  and  to 
dress  that  for  hb  use;  whkh  order  being  complied  with,  no 

sooner 
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sooner  had  he  tasted  of  the  fish,  than  he  was  restored  to  perfiscC 
health. 

'*  Afterwards  it  befell,  that  tiie  oneu  belongiog  to  the  monas* 
tery  were  stokn,*  and  for  want  of  them,  Hie  servants  of  tlie 
holy  monks  could  not  plough  their  grounds."    In  this  difficulty 
'^  many  stags  trom  the  adjoining  woodlands,  forgetting  their  sa^ 
irage  nature,  came,  and  offered  their  necks  to  the  yoke,  and  con- 
tioaed  obediently  to  perform  all  the  labours  necessary  for  the 
support  of  the  monastery,*  untill  the  robbers  who  had  carried  off 
Ibe  oxen^  bearing  of  this  miracle,  brought  them  back  to  Neotus,^ 
and  expressing  their  repentance,  framed  their  future  lives  by  his 
council.    It  is  said,  that,  from  that  day  to  the  present,  these 
deer,  and  all  that  are  descended  from  them,  are  marked  with 
white  wherever  they  were  touched  by  the  yoke,  or  by  the  har- 
ness.   It  happened  also,  that  this  same  servant  of  heaven  stand- 
ing hi  the  well,  in  which  he  was  daily  wont  to  repeat  the  whole 
psalter  throughout,  a  hind,  whom  the  dogs  were  pursuing,  broke 
from  the  wood  adjommg,  and  running  toward  him,  fell  at  hk 
feet;  nor  could  it  by  any  means  be  brought  to  rise,  till  he  had 
assured  it  of  protection  and  security.*    The  dogs  presently  after- 
wards advancing  towards  it  in  full  cry,  were  checked  and  re* 
proved  by  Neotus,  on  which  they  immediately  tamed  tail,  and 
fled  hastily  away  from  thehr  prey.    The  huntsman,  beholding 
this  wonder,    fell  prostrate  before  the  saint,    ma\  took  opoD 
hun    the  habit  of  a  monk,    m  the  priory  of  St.  Petroc,    m 
which  priory  his  horn  is  preserved  as  a  memorial  of  this  adven- 
ture." 

In  the  legend  sevetal  other  miracles  are  related  of  this  saiDt; 
but  as  they  are  not  noticed  in  the  paintings,  we  shall  forbcr  to 
relate  them,  and  o!ily  observe,  that  whatever  fieibles  are  attached 
to  the  hbtory  of  this  personage,  he  was  undoubtedly  a  mao  of 
learning  anii  ability.  Leland  remarks  that,  ^^  Le  was  nearly 
alb'^d  in  blood  to  the  great  Alfred ;  and  is  also  believed  to  have 
iwu.i  V  \  hi<n  to  rebuild  the  English  School  at  Rome,  founded 
bv  Kill'     na,  and  augmented  in  its  revenues  by  OflSi;  and  from 

the 
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the  nme  pious  leal  for  leanuog  and  religion,,  to  have  prevailed  on 
him  to  found  the  New  School  at  the  Ford  qfthe  hU.^** 

In  ST.  KEYNETs  Parish,  south-east  of  this,  is  St.  Keyne*8  Well, 
classed  by  Carew  among  the  Cornish  natural  wonders,  and,  per* 
haps,  from  the  peculiar  properties  attributed  by  tradition  to  its 
waters,  piore  distinguished  by  conversation  than  most  other  springs, 
however  renowned  for  their  sanative  effects.  <<  He  who  caused 
this  spring  to  be  pictured,"  says  Carew,  *^  added  thb  rhyme  for  an 
exposition.'" 

Id  name,  in  thipe,  in  quality. 

This  Wdl  it  very  quaint ; 
The  name  to  lot  of  Keyne  befell. 

No  over  holy  Saint. 

The  8ha)>e  four  tfcet  of  divers  kinde. 

Withy,  Oak,  Elme,  and  Ash, 
Make  with- with  their  roots  an  arched  roof. 

Whose  floore  this  spring  doth  wash.  ' 

The  quality,  that  man  or  wife 

Whose  chance  or  choice  attaines, 
First  of  this  sacred  streame  to  drinke. 

Thereby  the  mast'ry  gaina. 

The  trees  mentioned  in  the  verse  have  been  long  since  dead; 
bat  five  o^ers  of  simibr  kinds  were  planted,  about  skty  years 
ago,  by  Mr.  Rashleigh,  fether  of  Phihp  Raahleigh,  Esq.  of  Meno- 
billy,  and  still  continue  to  flourish  over  the  wonder-working  streaou 
The  pleasbg  tale  named  the  Well  of  St.  Keyne,  written  by  Sou* 
they,  and  published  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Anthology,  was 
founded  on  the  above  lines. 

BAKE,  the  seat  of  Sir  Lionel  Copley,  Bart,  is  pleasantly  situa- 
ted about  three  miles  firom  the  sea,  between  Looe  and  St.  Ger- 
aBan%  and  has  for  upwards  of  three  centuries  been  the  residence 

of 

*  The  chief  paiticulars  of  the  above  description  of  St.  Neot's  were  derived 
from  a  quarto  pamphlet,  entitled,  **  Some  Account  of  the  Church  and  Win* 
dows  of  St.  Neot's,  Cornwall,*'  written  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Forster,  Rector  of 
BocoDDOC,  in  this  County. 
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of  t^  aneieiit  family  of  the  Moyles,  Who  ivltra  originally  mHhsi 
in  Keat,  but  obtaioed  poaseanoas  in  this  coiuity  by  ttiarria^. 
,  Thonns  Moyle,  Esq.  was  Speaker  of  the  House  af  Cotmnois  in 
tfie  34tb  ymt  of  Henry  the  EigMh;  but  the  aasie  is  nolviextiact; 
^ttgh  the  Dwie  line  still  subsiata  in  the  present  ftosaessor  oi  the 
family  estate,  whose  father,  Sir  Joseph,  dianged  the  name  of 
Moyle  for  that  of  Copley,  on  liis  accession  to  a  hrge  estate  ai 
Yorkshire. 

Among  the  family  portraits  at  Bake,  is  one  of  the  kanied 
Walter  Moylb,  who  was  bom  at  this  place  in  the  year  1672. 
After  receiving  his  academical  edacatkm  at  Oxford,  he  was  eq* 
tered  at  the  Temple;  but  possessing  a  taste  too  refined  to  submit 
to  the  drudgery  of  what  be  termed, law -hcrativef  he  applied  him- 
self to  the  study  of  general  jurisprudence,  and  then  probably 
laid  the  foundation  of  those  sound  political  principles  which  he 
afterwards  display^'l  iA  parliament,  and  which  procured  him  die 
esteem  of  all  his  contemporaries  most  noted  for  their  attachment 
to  the  cause  of  the  Revolution,  and  of  rational  liberty.  In  the 
10th  t>f  William  the  Third  he  was  made  representative  for  Saltash; 
but  the  latter  years  of  his  life  were  passed  in  studious  retirement 
at  Bake,  where  he  died  in  1721.  Hia  essays  on  various  topics  <^ 
polite  literature,  which  he  modestly  withheld  from  the  world  du* 
ring  bis  life,  have  since  his  decease  been  pvUished;  and  reorived 
from  OibboD,  and  other  eminent  schohra,  that  tribote  of  praise 
to  whkh  the  profound  erudition,  the  acute  and  liberal  spirit  of 
triticssm,  and  the  correct  and  solid  judgment  by  which  tbty  are 
^istingnished,  so  justly  entitle  them.  His  letteia,  printed  with  his 
works,  bear  testimony  to  the  wit  and  vivacity  of  eipression  wUch 
rendered  his  company  interesting  to  the  men  of  letters  who  aaKm- 
Ued  at  Will's  Coffee  House,  to  Diyden,  Congnffe,  Wycbcriy,  and 
Iletcberof  Salton. 

MORVAL  is  a  fine  old  seat  of  the  Bu/f^fanOjr,  and  iiaa»  we 
believe,  the  birth*p1ace  of  the  hie  Judge  Boiler.  The  situatioD 
is  pleasant,  and  the  neighbouring  views  are  picturesque  and  beau- 
tiful. Of  Sliillingham,  the  more  ancient  seat  of  this  family,  little 
remains,  except  the  ruins  of  an  elegant  Gothic  Chapel,  now  co* 
▼ered  with  ivy,  Tbe 
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Th»  dnorck  <^  Stav  Uaatin's,  about  one  mile  sl>iidi  «f  Md»# 
i«ly  oMiilNbs.soae  small  nmum  of  Saxea  anchiteotone.  On  one 
af  tte  walb  ofi  the  chancd  iaao  oaa&  inavble  tablet,  iaicribadte 
the  in#nMBiy  of  its  late  seetor^  tie  Bb^.  Jonathan  Tovry 
vhose  greait  koaivkMige,,  and  sipgidar  cnitical  sa^wtiy^  are.  wd^ 
kmnm,  tot  the  Jbaai^d  UmoDgkotit  Emope^  ikt  was  faotti  al  St* 
Vesy  ia  Ibis  oet^niy^  i»  tlie  ^nuc  L713;  and  a£iN9rtahiii[g  Us diM 
gnet  o£  bltf:hel9n  of  aiiU  al^  Exeto  CoU^,  Ofldbrd,  ibe.  tosl^ 
bia  mastefts  di^ee  at  CaffibndgQ  kii  1.7561  Tile  radoi^:  of  Sl« 
IMbrlints  was,  procured  for  bnni  by  bis  unclB^  Mii  BnavaitepH^* 
For  the  vicarage  of  St.  Merryo,  in  this  county,  and  a  pdsbend^ 
in  the.  catbedcal  cfamcfa  of  «£n(iei^  be  wm  inchebted  to.  liis.  flea- 
Ions  ptttiofi  aMk^fideady  iBiriio)).  Warbiii3Unif  at  whose  aolkitatiob 
both,  beaefioefe  were  bf»tD«iied  on  faioi  bfi  Dr.  KeppeU  Bishop  of 
Exetec  ttit  Annotaliods  on  S«iida%  aod  oii  Tfaeocritiis,  hisedft 
ikm  at  Looginbs,  and  the  notes  wbieh.he  eontnbutedjto  ahmort 
evcfy-  dbtingnitfaed  work  of  classical'  critfoisni'  published  daring  . 
bia  tmve».  cviBte  deep  leaniing^  and  in  genend  great  iagendhyA 
He  censured  ireely^  and  praised  isparitigly ;  but,  by  a  pecuhnp  fe« 
Uci^  in.  discovering  tbe  pfaices  to.  wincb  the-  aotbor  aAMe^  ot 
qnotes,  he  has  exfd^iied'  diffk>otties^  and  illtistrated  obicnritiesi. 
widi  greater,  pbosibilityy  and'  more  uodonbted  success,  than  any 
of  bis  pnedecessois^  He  was  rector  of  tbekparish  thirty-fmnr  yeass^ 
and  died  in  the  72d  yeas  of  his  agty  on  the  l^thof  Januaiy,  17^« 
ThobofoiigfaioC     . 

EASfT  A'ND  WEST  LOQE 

ABfEi  siftnMediat  the  mouth  of  ^the  ri«er  which  bean  the  same 
naaiie,.a«d>  tlvo  cottiocled  by  a  long  nartow,  irfegolar.biidge  of 
fifteen  arebes.  Blelst  Loo^is  a  labyrhAh  6f  short,  nhrrow,  dirty 
days,  above  'wUch  risea  the  low  embatded  tower  of  a  Ihtle 
chapd:  k  is.  mostly 'buill- on  a  soiall  Hat  piece  of  ground,  hav- 
ng  therioeron  tie  weit,  and  tbe^  sea  on  the  soiilh«  "The  port  is 
protected  by  a  spmll*  Uittery^  and  brea«t*worki  West  Looe  lies 
jn  a  bip  on  tbe  opposilo  bhak|  which  rising  itti(nedktoly  from  .the 

water, 


waiter,  {N-eserifs  a  Imig  street  of  mean  imegular  tenses,  ciee|riog  up 
the  side  of  a  hill,  with  a  small  Town-Hail^  aneiently  a  diapd^  and 
a  few  other  buildiags  on  the  brink  of  the  river.  The  appeaianot 
of  both  towns,  encircled  with  veiy  steep,  high  Mh,  the  sides  of 
which  are  covered  with  gardens,  hangmg  one  over  another,  and 
trees  through  which  are  seen  other  straggling  cottages,  is  remaii- 
ably  picturesque.  Neither  of  these  boronghs  give  lUime  to  the 
parish  of  which  it  fonns  a  part;  West  Looe  befaig  in  that  of  Tal* 
had,  and  East  Looe  in  that  of  St.  Martin's.  The  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  supported  by  the  pilchard  fishery,  and  the  tiade  connected 
with  the  port 

East  Looe,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First,  as  appean  by  the 
daim  of  Henry  de  Bodigan,  then  lord  of  die  manor,  possessed  a 
mariKet  and  lair,  a  ducking-stool  and  a  pillory.  In  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Third,  in  coqjunction  with  Fowy,  it^leputeda  oner* 
chant  to  a  Council  of  tmde  held  at  Westminster,  but  was  not  ad- 
mitted to  a  fill!  share  of  the  legislature  till  the  thirteenth  of  EGaa. 
beth*  This  Princess  granted  the  borough  its  first  charter  of  in- 
fiorpomtion  in  the  year  1587.  Its  vests  the  government  in  nme 
Burgesses,  one  of  whom  is  annually  chosen  Mayor;  and  they  have 
jointly  the  power  of  electing  a  Recorder!  The  number  of  voters 
is  about  50.  The  corporation  hold  the  manor  of  the  Dnchy  of 
Lancaster,  by  a  fiee-farm  rent  of  twenty  shillinga  per  annum.  The 
bouses  are  about  200,  and  built  with  slate. 

West  Looe,  origmally  named  Portpigham^  waS' first  incoipoA- 
ted  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  government  vested  in  a  Mayor 
and  twelve  capital  Buigesses.  who,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  twenty- 
four  pounds,  hold  the  manor  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  to  whKh 
it  was  annexed  by  Hemy  the  ^hth,  on  the  attaiades  of  Uimy 
Courtenay,  Maxqub  of  £xet^,  to  whom  it  than  htioagtd./  The 
voters  are  about  50,  the  number  of  Rouses.  lOO.: 

Opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Looo  River  is  Looe.Jslmul,  a  amnU 
tract  belonging  to  Sir  Hany  Trdwnijr,  whose  febiefiDbahitntt 
are  various  kuids  of  sea-fowl^  whkfa  resort  to  Mie.vocksio  the 
spring,  for  the  purpose  of  ineuhatioa.  At  this|ieiiDd)  saysCaieWy 
*<  you  shall  see  your  llead  shadowed  with  a  chmd  of*  oU  ooca, 

through 
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through .  tbeir  'diTenified  cries,  witaessing  tbeir  didike  of  your 
di^urbaace  of  their  young."  Oa  this  IsUod  was  formerly  a 
chapel  dedicated  to  St.  George^  of  which  nothing  remains  but  the 
foundations. 

POLV£LLAN^  the  seat  of  Colonel  Lemon,  stands  at  a  small 
distance  from  West  Looe,  on  the  north;  and  when  the  ride  is  hi, 
commands  a  beautiful  view  over  the  couflueiice  of  the  Looe  and 
Trelawny  rivers,  both  of  which  are  seen  from  the  house,  retiring 
in  perspective  for  several  miles  amidst  steep  broken  banks,  princi- 
pally covered  with  wood. 

TRELAWNY  HOUSE,  a  seat  of  the  Trelawny  family,  is  a  ve- 
nerable ouiBsion,  apparently  of  the  age  of  Elizabetli,  situated  iu 
the  neighbotirhood  of  some  very  beautiful .  scenes,  about  three » 
miles  from  the  Looe  River.  The  valley  in  whjch  is  Trelawny  MiU«{ 
is  one  of  the  most  delightful  in  the  west  of  England.  In  tlie  Dmwn 
ng-Room  is  a  fine  portrait,  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kueller,  of  Sir,  Jo-«< 
NATHAN  Trelawny,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  who  was  bornhese* 

DULOE  is  a  small  village,  a  short  distance  north-east  of  Tie^ 
lawny.  In  its  church,  which  is  «  plain  Gothic  structure, .  der 
(iicated  to  St.  Cuby,  is  a  handsome  stone  monument,  Aistainiiy  a- 
lecurabent  pkister  figure  of  a  knight  in  armour,  with  an  vk^ 
scription  to  the  memory  of  Sir  John  ColshitU  of  Tremadart,  wh» 
died  the  17th  of  March,  1483.  Near  it  are  several  monuments 
of  die  Arun4els  and  KillwwSf  sculptured  in  slate;*  andoon 

tablet 

'  **SiTniIar  monumentt  are  found  in  man^  churche$  of  Cornwall  and  Devdo^ 
they  appear  to  have  beea  much  in  fashion  in  this  part  of  the  Kingdom  during 
the  sixteenth  and  teventeeatti,  centuries  i  but  seem  peculiar  to  these  counties. 
They  consist  of  slate  slabs,  of  various  sizes ;  and  are  sometimes  formed  into 
tables  or  altar-tombs:  at  others  they  are  fixed  as  tablets  against  the  walls.. 
The  large  slabs  are  from  five  to  seven  feet  long,  and  are  frequently  ornament- 
ed with  a  figure  carved  in  bi^  relief,  and  as  large  as  life,  or  perhaps  with 
sanallef  figures,  repretenting  a  mao,  his  wife,  and  their  children.  The  figures 
are,  io  some  instances,  raised  full  three  inches  out  of  the  stone.  They  have 
seldom  much  beauty;  but  the  case  with  which  the  work  was  executed  upon 
the  fine  close-grained  blue  slate  of  Cornwall,  has  frequently  induced  the 
iculpior  to  mark  many  more  minutiae  of  dress,  than  are  setn  In  most  other 
monuments  x)f  the  same  age. 
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tab!et  of  tiie  hitter  kiad  of  substance  is  the  andermiHeD  inteilp- 
lion,  in  wbicb  the  name  of  the  female^  whose  remembmiice  it  le* 
cords,  forms  the  aiiagTam,  Man  a  dry  Laurel. 

Maria  Arundill. 

Man  a  dry  Laurel. 
Man  to  the  marigold  compared  may  bee, 
Man  may  be  likened  td  the  latirell  tree  ; 
Both  feedc  the  eye,  both  please  the  optic  sesse. 
Both  aoone  decay,  both  suddenly  fleet  hence. 
What  then  inferre  j-ou  from  her  name,  but  this, 
Man  fades  away,  nun  ^  dry  iaurell  ii. 

In  a  taull  in  this  church  are  deposited  the  remains  o€  seven! 
of  the  Anttis  AimUy,  who  possessed  considerable  ppopeity  hi  the 
parish.  John  Anstb,  whose  "  Register  of  the  Modt  Noble  Order 
•f  the  Crartery"  in  two  volumes  folio^  and  other  works,  are  well 
known  to  all  lovers  of' heraldry,  was  bom  at  St.  Neots,  in  tUsi 
ooanty,  in  Sept.  1669.  He  was  made  Garter  King  at  Anna,  15tls 
Aniie;  died' the  fourth  of  March,  1744;  and  wa»  interred  in  this 
vault.  Besides  the  books  which  be  published,  be  kft  in  m»^ 
$cdpt  a  History  of  Launoeston,  a  Treatise  on^  the  Antiquities  off 
Oonwroll,  and  many  other  works  and  collections  now  dispersed  m 
various  hands.  His  son  John,  who,  in  1725,  waa  joined  to  Ids  ik^ 
tfaer  in  the  office  of  Garter  KiogatAmw,  had  likewise  the  ad* 
ditkioal  offices  of  Geoeahigist  and  Regbter  of  Bath,  died  tiffli  of 
December,  1754;  ai|d  was  also  buried  in  the  family  vault.  The 
berakUo  reg(dia»  both  of  the  father  aud  son,  are  still  preserved*«t 
WestnaMk,  in  tins  paiisfa,  where  they  resided; 

Dr.  Jeremiah  Millbs,  Dean  of  Exeter,  and  formerly  Pre^ 
»dent  of  the  Society  of  Atitiquaries,  was  bom  at  the  parsonage 
house  of  Duloe,  of  which  his  father,  who  died  the  thirty-first  of 
January,  1745-6,  was  vicar  forty-two  years.  Within  a  furloi^ 
Bortb-east  of  the  church,  is  a  small  Druidical  Circle^  that  liaa  not 
hitherto  been  noticed.  It  consists  of  seven  or  eight  stones,  one  of 
which  is  about  nine  feet  in  height :  four  are  upright;  the  others  are 
either  broken,  or  concealed  by  a  hedge,  which  divides  the  circle  ; 
part  being  in  an  orchard,  and  part  in  an  a<](joiuing.fiekl«    We  are 

unable 
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noabjle  to  state  its  dimensions  accurately,  but  its  diameter  does  not 
appear  to  exceed  twenty  or  twenty-five  feet. 

ST.  CUBY'S,  or,  as  it  is  vulgarly  caUed,  Kibby's  Welly  is  si* 
tuated  somewhat  more  than  a  mile  from  Duioe  Church,  on  the  left 
side  of  the  toad  which  leads  to  Saodplace,  and  which  probably  de- 
rives its  name  of  Kippiscombe  (iS^  Cutkby's  Combe)  Lane  from  thi» 
little  consecrated  spring.  The  water  flows  into  a  circular  bason, 
or  reservoir  of  granite,  two  feet  four  inches  at  its  extreme  dia- 
meter at  top,  and  about  two  feet  high.  It  appears  to  have  been 
neatly  carved,  and  ornamented  in  the  lower  part  with  the  figure 
of  a  griffin,  and  round  the  edge  with  dolphins,  now  much  defa* 
ced.  The  water  was  formerly  carried  off  by  a  drain,  like  those 
usually  seen  in  fonts  ^nd  piscinas. 

BOCONNOC.  This  manor  in  the  time  oi'  the  Conqueror  was 
held  by  Rol^rti^  Earl  of  Moreton,*  but  was  seized  on  the 
attainder  of  William,  his  son  and  successor,  who  had  aided  the 
rebellioa  of  Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy,  agahist  Henry  the 
First.  Afiterwards  it  appears  to  have  been  annexed  to  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  Earis  of  Cornwall;  yet  early  in  the  fourteenth 
century  it  became  the  property  of  the  Carminow€$y^  who  resided 
here,  and  were  the  first  family  that  possessed  It  independent  of 
the  earldom.  From  the  Camiioowes  it  passed,  by  the  marriage 
of  Margaret,  daughter  and  coheiress  of  Thomas  Carminowe,  to 
Sir  Hugh  Courteuay,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Tewkesbury. 
Sir  Edward,  his  heir  and  successor,  was  created  Earl  of  Devon,, 
by  Henry  the  Seventh,  in  the  year  1485,  His  son,  Sir  William, 
who  married  Catherine,  daughter  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  should 
have  succeeded  to  the  earldom,  but  being  attainted  iu  his  fathei^s 
life-time,  the  title  was  bestowed  on  Henry  his  son,  who  was 
created  Earl  of  Devon  and  Marquis  of  Exeter.    This  nobleman 

Vol.  n.  C  c  was 

•  Or  rather  Montaigne ^  (In  Normandy,)  the  term  Moreton  being  a  modem 
corruption. 

i  One  of  this  family  presented  to  th^  rectory  in  the  year  1318;  but  the  ear«, 
licst  patron  that  appeari  on  the  bishop's  boolcs,  was  Thomas  Kent,  who  prc- 
senVed  ^ad  of  Henry  tlie  Third,  but  by  what  authority  Is  uncertain. 
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was  beheaded  in  15^8  9,  and  his  possessions  and  honore  Kvert- 
iag  to  the  Crown,  were  not  restored  till  the  liberation  of  his  only 
surviving  son,  the  accomplished  but  luifortonQte  £dward,*  in  the 
year  1653. 

On  the  death  of  Earl  Edward,  who  died  unmarried  at  Padua, 
m  i556y  the  estates  of  the  Courtenays  devolved  to  the  heirs  of 
the  four  daughters  of  Sir  Hugh,  and  Boconnoc  became  the  share 

of Mohiifiy    descended   from  Isabel,   the  thuxl  daughter.f 

this  iamily,  whose  ancestor,  IVilliam  de  Mohun^  came  to 
England  with'  the  Conqueror,  was  orighialty  settled  at  Dunster, 
in  Somersetshire;  but  appears  to  have  had  property  in  Cornwall 
in  the  reign  of  King  John,  and  afterwards  resided  at  Boconnoc 
In  the  year  1713,  Charles,  Lord  Mohuu.  the  last  of  the  name. 
Was  killed  in  a  duel  with  Duke  Hamilton,  and  his  possessions 
were  soon  afterwards  conveyed  by  his  dowager  to  a  Mardaunt^ 
whom  she  had  married,  of  a  baronet's  family  in  Warwickshire. 
This  Mordaunt  sold  Boconuoc,  and  all  Lord  Mohuu's  other  ma* 
nors  in  thb  county,  to  Thomas  Piti,  Esq,  who  hk'd  been  Gover- 
nor of  Madras,  and  has  since  beeu  so  much  celebrated  for  having 
brought  to  Europe  tlie  famous  Fitt-dianiond.  In  Ills  fkniiiy  it 
y^t  continues,  and  is  at  present  held  by  Thomas,  Lord  Camel- 
fbrdy  Baron  of  Boconnoc,  who  succeeded  his  father  in  the  year 
1793. 

'  BOCONNOC  HOUSE,  the  seat  of  this  nobleman,  is  a  coih 
Yeuient  but  not  magnificent  structure,  situated  ia  a  lawn  of  nearly 
doe  hundred  acres  adjoining  the  park.    No  traces  of  the  ancient 

casUe- 

*  Some  particulars  oF  this  £»r)  are  related  in  Vol.  I.  pa^  45,  et  acq. 

'f  Mr.  UalSf  in  his  Parochial  History  of  Cofnwall,  relates  the  docent  of  this 
manor  differently.  He  supposes  it  to  have  been  forfeited  to  the  Crown  on  the 
attainder  of  Henry  Courtenay,  Marquis  of  Exeter ;  to  have  been  purchased 
from  the  Crown  by  Carmynowtf  of  Teotongollan,  and  from  him,  by  Fimcit 
Russely  Earl  of  Bedford,  and  to  have  been  sold  by  the  latur  to  Reginald 
Mohun  in  1566.  What  authority  he  had  for  supposing  this  manor  ever  to  have 
been  pouesscd  by  the  Russcls  we  know  not :  but  it  was  certainly  in  the  Car- 
minowes  anterior  to  the  Courttnays,  and  (as  appears  from  the  prcscnUtions  to 
the  rectory)  was  possessed  by  (he  Carminowcs  at  the  very  time  he  gives  it  Co  the 


cMtlo-lfte  mansioii-  of  tie  Canntooiires  and  CowAaiKfB  cm  ifovr 
be  seen^  tboiigh  a  pMrtion  oi  tbe  walls  reimiBs  ja  the  pmoA 
buMngy  wbkh  was  new  modelled  fromr  tbe  old  fabric  by  Gd- 
-veiBor  Pitt,  and  an  additional  wbg  made.,  The  late  Lord  C»» 
melford  added  a  second  wingv  coBtainiog  a. handsome  Qalkeij, 
110  feet  in  leogth,  opening  into  a  Drawing  Room,  andali* 
braiy.  Tbe  gallery,  and  several  arpartments,  are  ornamented 
with  portraits:  tbe  following  are  the  best  entitled  to  obser* 
nation. 

Sir  Rboikalb  MonuNy  half  length, .  probablyby  Cornelius 
Jansea. 

An  old  Lady  of  theMoHUN  family,  supposed  to  be  Sir  Regi- 
nald's grandmotlier.    Both  these  are  dated  16^6. 

Governor  Pitt  :   Kneller :  full  lengtli,  veiy  fine. 

Sir  Richard  Ltttelton,  brother  to  the  first  Lord  Lyttel* 
loo,  and  to  Christian,  mother  of  the  late  Lord  Camelfojrd :  Pom* 
peio  Battoni 

bucHB83  07  Clbvei*and:  Sir. Peter  Lely..  TbisisaTeiy 
fine  painting:  it  was. presented  by  t,|ie  Duchess  to  ber  rebtion, 
Baniei  VillierB,  who  married  Robert  Pitt,  eldest,  son  of  tbe  Go- 
vernor.   The  expression  and  character  are  wc^^deif  ^Uy  great;      . 

Mrs.  Stewart  and  Mrs.  Villi ebs^  sisters,  to  the  above 
Hairiet 

Charles  LfYTTBLTON,  Bishop  of  Carlisle:  Cot^. 

Gborgb  Grbnvil^p,  £sq.  father  of  theM^uisof  Buck* 
faghataa ;  Sic  Joshua  R^nold^.  In  his  robes  as,  Cbancellor  of  the 
Eaebequer, 

Lo]U»  Lyttbltok  :  Cakz.    The  above;  five  are  Kit-Cats. 

Richard,  late  Earl  Templb;  Tbreequfirter  length:  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds.    . 

*  FRSDRttlCB.,  late  Prince  of,  Wales;  full  length :  the  headaod 
breast  by.  Vanloo«  but  ladiffeieDtly  finished,  by  one  ^f  If  is  scholars* 
Tbb  was  poesenled.by  his  Royal  Highness  to  Tboinas,  grandson  pf 
Oowrnor  :Fitt,  >ivhen  tbefatter  was  Lord  Warden  pf  the  Stannaries. 

GbheraX  E;arl  Stanuo?e,  related  to  the  Pitts  by  mar- 
ji$fti  Knelter. 

C  c  2  Itt 
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In  tlie  BfUumtRooin  is  a  bust'of  the  kte  Lord  Camclfocd,  ex* 

ccuted  by  ao  artiat  at  Rome  in  1790;  and  another  of  the  Great 

Earl  of  Chatham,  by  Wilton.    Beneath  the  bust  of  Loid  Chatham 

are  the  ibttowing  panegyrical  lioes^  written  by  Ficderick  Moota- 

'  fotf  Eiq.  and  engraved  on  a  plate  of  copper« 

>.  .  Hex  trophies  faded*  and  revers'd  her  spear, 

See  £n^land*j  Genius  bend  o'er  Chatham's  bier; 
Her  sails  no  more,  in  ev*ry  clime  unfurPd, 
Proclaim  her  dictates  to  th'  admiring  world  : 
No  more  shall  accents  nervous,  bold  and  atftngy^ 
Flow  in  full  periods  from  his  patriot  tongue; 
Yet f hall  th'  historic  and  poetic  page 
Thy  name,  Great  Shade,  devolve  from  age  to  age;, 
Thine  and  thy  country's  fate  congenial  tell- 
By  thee  slie  trtumph'd,  and  with  thee  she  fell. 

Among  the  rare  and  choice  futnitnre  preserved  in  thn  Tnanaioii, 
is  a  rich  antique  cabinet  of  tonoise-shell,  inlaid  with  silver,  repre- 
senting all  Ihe  principal  subjects  in  Ovid's  Metamorphoses;  a 
small  (able,  dnd  a  pair  of  carved  chairs  of  ebony,  made  out  of  the 
cradle  belonging  to  the  children  of  James  the  First;  and  a  veiy 
.  elegant  and  tastefully  disposed  collection  of  old  china. 

In  the  Park  are  some  vestiges  of  ancient  lead  mines,  one  of 
which  was  worked  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  and  again 
about  the  year  1750,  but  was  not  rich  enough  to  delray  the 
charges  of  the  adventure.  The  neigbbonring  grounds  are  varied 
and  broken,  and  possess  considerable  beauty,  firom  being  adorned 
with  woody  sceneiy,  and  retired  vales,  each  watered  by  a  bab- 
bliirg  but  pellucid  brook,  forming  by  their  confluence  the  little 
river  Lerryn.  Through  these  woods  and  vales  the  late  Lord  Ca- 
melford  had  a  pleasant  ride  carried,  of  about  six  miles  in  circuit, 
and  so  judiciously  disposed,  that  easy  access  was  givea  to  the 
simple  but  pleasfaig  scenery  of  nature,  whtte  the  intrusioos  of  ait 
were  concealed;  the  shrubbery,  tfafe  greeo^haoie,  and- the  p«ir- 
terre,  which  are  of  necessity  trim  and  fonnal,  being  UddeD 
from  the  sight,  mid  almost  from  the  intaginafion.  The  tree  most 
congenial  to  the  soil  is  the  beech :  though  some  oaks  have  basie 

attamed 


attained  'a  considerable  taze,  yet  they  do  not  possess  that  im^sty/ 
and  stateHness  of  form,  which  distingmsh  them  in  some  other  parts 
of  th«  kingdom. 

On  an  eminence  at  some  distance  from  the  house  is  an  obelisk, 
elegantly  proportioned,  and  rising  to  the  height  of  123  feet,  with 
the  underwritten  inscription  carved  on  the  pedestal. 

In  Gratitude  and  AfFcction 

To  the  Memory  of 

Sir  Richard  Lyttilton, 

And  to  perpetuate  the  Remembrance 

€>f  that  peculiar  Cbaraceer  of  Benevolence  \ 

Which  rendered  him 

The  Dviight  of  hit  own  Age, 

And  worthy  the  Veneration  of 

Posterity. 

i77t. 

This  column  stands  in  the  centre  of  a  square  Entrenchment, 
which,  in  all  probability,  was  raised  during  the  civil  wars  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  On  a  neighbouring  hill  is  another  Entrench- 
ment, which  the  former  one  very  much  resembles,  called  St, 
Nighton's  Beacon,  and  appears;  from  the  Historical  Discourses 
of  Sir  Edward  Walker,  to  have  been  made  by  the  King's  forces 
in  1644.  In  tliis  year,  on  the  fourth  of  August,  Sir  Bernard  Gas- 
coigne  surprised  and  took  possession  of  Boeonnoc  House,*  then 
garrisoned  by  some  of  the  Parliament's  forces  under  the  command 
of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  several  of  whose  officers  being  carousing 
there,  were  made  prisoners.  Five  days  afterwards,  the  King  took 
up  his  quarters  at  Boeonnoc ;  and  on  the  day  succeeding  his  arrival, 
the  second  iueffectual  attempt  was  made  to  corrupt  tlie  fidelity  of 

C  c  3  Essex. 

*  A  particular  a^coup^  of  the  siezure  of  this  houie  by  the  lying's  p^rty,  and 
of  the  transactions  of  the  King's  and  the  Parliament's  forces  during  the  time 
Charles  resided  here,  may  be  found  in  the  Historical  DiscourMs  above  men* 
tioned.  The  writer  was  here  with  the  King,  and  his  manuscript  was  cor« 
rected  by  the  Monarch's  own  hand.  The  account  in  Clarendon  is  neither 
consistent  nor  apcurate.  See  his  liistory,  Vol.  4,  Pages  ^18  to  ^26,  and 
W*»  633>  Octavo  Editon, 
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Essex.  On  the  fourth,  of  Septeoi^er  Charles  quitt^  Bocmmoe, 
and  mardied  to  Liskeard,  wad  tbe  d&j  foUowiiig  left  ConiwilU 
Near  the  gate  of  the  Rookwood-Grove,  leadmg  to  the  Panoni^ 
atiil  reouMos  the  »tunip  of  an  aged  oai^  ia  which  tradition,  says  the 
King's  standard  was  fixed.  The  upper  part  of  this  tree  was  broken; 
off  by  the  wind  in  March  17S3,  about  nine  feet  above  the  ground* 
Within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  this  county,  it  had 
produced  scarcely  any  other  than  variegated  leaves,  which  the 
tradition  further  reports,  to  ]iave  originally  changed  color  from 
an  attempt  having  been  made  to  assassinate  the  King  while  re- 
ceiving the  sacrament  under  its  branches.  The  ball  is  said  to  have 
passed  through  the  tree;  and  a  hole  made  by  the  woodpeckers 
was  shown  to  confirm  the  tale,  which  probably  arose  from  the 
King  havmg  been  actually  shot  at,  wheu  in  the  HalUwalk,  and  a 
fisherman  killed  who  was  gazing  at  him.  The  retirement  and  r^ 
pose  which  now  distinguish  Boconnoc,  render  it  difficult  for  the 
visitant  to  conceive  it  as  having  been  the  residence  of  a  court,  and 
surrounded  with  contending  armies. 

The  Church  of  Boconnoc  is  apparently  of  the  age  of  Henry  the 
Sixth,  in  whose  reign  many  of  the  Cornish  churches  appear  to 
have  been  built.  It  consists  of  a  small  aisle  of  two  arches  onfy^ 
and  two  larger  aisles  of  equal  dimensions,  separated  by  clustered 
columns,  and  six  pointed  arches.  This  fabric  once  abounded  with 
ancient  monuments;  but  almost  all  of  them,  on  repahring  and 
new  paving  the  church,  some  years  ago,  were  torn  down,  and 
confusedly  deposited  in  a  vault,  which  was  at  the  same  time  filed 
up,  as  if  it  had  been  decreed  that  every  memorial  of  the  Canni* 
nowes  and  Mohuns  was  to  be  extinguished  with  their  fimiilies. 
When  the  church  was  repaired,  the  mullions  and  tracery-work 
were  also  removed  from  the  windows,  and  the  screen  or  rood*lofl 
taken  away. 

In  the  lunette,  between  the  first  and  second  arches,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  wall  that  divides  the  aisles,  within  a  small  arcli, 
is  some  ancient  sculpture,  representing  a  gigantic  figure  staiKliiig 
beside  a  cradle,  in  which  is  an  infant  sleeping.  Near  the  foot 
of  the  cradle  is  Death ;  and,  at  the  head,  an  hour-glass  in  the 

act 
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aet  of  falling:  uk  the  liaucb  of  tli^  large  figure  19  a  rude  scathe. 
No  memorial  of  Uie  inteiU  of  thii  monunieiU  exists;  but  it  h^s 
be^n  8U|>posed  to  be  a  votiye  tablet,  oftlered  for  a  recovery  of  a 
siek  iufauxt,  and  the  gigjiatic  personage  to  reproseut  St.  Christo- 
pb^*  The  Font  is.  bandsooie:  the  bason  is  supported  by  four 
QoiiuAiis,  Tb*  belfry  is  singular ;  it  being  only  ^ght  feet  high 
from  the  ground  to  the  springing  of  the  roof.  The  bells,  three  in 
number,  bang  witbia  two  feet  of  the  floor,  and  are  rung  by  the 
foot. 

This  liaririi  is  but  small:  its  lengtli  is  about  two  miles  and  a 
half,  and  its  breadth  ooe  mile  and  three  quarters.  The  num- 
ber of  houses  b  between  .fifty  and  sixty;  the  inhabitants  about 
350.  Tbe  manor  is  not  liounded  by  the  parish,  but  extends  into 
the  parishes  of  Bradoc,  St.  Winnowe,  St.  Veep,  and  Ladock : 
it  also  chiinis  rights  of  seignory  over  the  manors  of  Tregnlla  and 
Menbeniot 

LOSTWITHIEL. 

The  Uulia  of  Ptolemy  is  generally  reputed  to  have  been  oa 
tbe  site,  or  in  the  vicinity,  of  this  town;  and  both  Camden  and 
Borlase  have  expressed  themselves  in  favor  of  this  opinion;  but 
neither  Roman  remains,  nor  the  discover)'  of  antiquities,  have 
been  adduced  by  either  to  support  their  arguments.  Camden 
supposes  the  ancient  town  to  have  stood  on  tiie  high  hill  now  oc- 
cupied by  the  very  strong  fortress  of  Restormel,  and  the  voice 
of  tradition  is  correspondent;  yet  no  remnants  of  walls,  nor 
foundations  of  buildings,  can  be  found  to  conlirm  the  conjecture; 
and  whether  Lostwithiel  was  a  Roman  station,  or  originally  seated 
at  a  distance  from  the  place  now  bearing  its  name,  is  equally  un- 
certain* 

The  present  town  is  situated  in  a  narrow  valley,  on  tbe  western 
banks  of  the  river  Fawy,  which  receives  the  tide,  and  is  navigable 
at  some  distance  below  the  town.  The  houses  arc  p:incipally 
disposed  ui  two  streets,    running  parallel  from  the  river  to  the 

C  c  4  bottom 
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bottom  of  a  8teq>  hill,  which  rises  to  a  great  height  on  the  wect; 
All  the  buildings  are  of  stone,  and  mostly  covered  with  shte, 
which  is  obtained  in  great  abundance,  ^nd  large  slabs^  la  tli^ 
neighbourhood.  The  number  of  houses  is  about  120;  the  streets 
are  narrow,  and  roughly  paved.  This  was  anciently  the  shire 
town;  and  the  county  members  are  still  elected,  aad  the  county - 
weights  and  measures  kept  here. 

The  Church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Bartholomew,  and  oomsts  of 
one  large  and  two  small  aisles,  with  a  tower  at  the  west  end, 
terminating  in  a  singular  open  spire.  In  the  chureh  ii  a  very 
curious  octangular  Font,  composed  of  one  large  block  of  free* 
stone,  supported  on  five  clustered  colunuis,  and  charged  with 
rude  and  ill-executed  sculptures.  In  the  dif&rent  compartments 
are  represented  a  huntsman  accoutred  in  a  short  jacket,  with  a 
sword  by  his  side,  a  horn  in  his  mouth,  and  a  hawk  on  his  fin- 
ger; two  lions;  an  apes  head,  with  a  snake  tM-irled  round  it; 
a  dog  seizing  a  rabbit;  a  bishop's  head;  and  the  crucifixion, 
with  a  figure  standing  on  each  side.  This  was  probably  ex- 
ecuted by  some  provincial  mason ;  and  though  the  badness  of 
drawing,  proportion,  and  drapery,  render  it  contemptible  as  a 
work  of  art,  it  deserves  notice  from  its  singularity.  In  the  soutii 
aisle  is  an  ancient  monument  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  with  eight 
small  figures,  in  basso  relievo,  kneeling,  ccected  in  meuiory  of 
Temperance^  wife  of  William  Kendall,  Esq.  who  died  in  the  year 

1579. 

At  a  little  distance  south  of  the  church  are  the  external 
walls  of  an  old  building  called  the  Palace,  which  was  anciently  a 
residence  of  the  Dukes  of  Cornwall,  but  is  now  converted  into  the 
stannary  prison.  This  fabric  was  once  very  extensive ;  but  great 
part  of  its  site  is  occupied  by  timber-yards.  The  walb  are  ex* 
tremely  thick,  and,  like  many  ancient  castles,  seem  to  have  been 
constructed  with  small  stones,  fixed  by  a  liquid  cement,  now  be* 
come  luirder  than  the  stone  itself.  The  principal  building  b  sn|K 
portffd  on  a  wide  stone  arch ;  aud  the  whole  is  strengthened  by 
lar;i;e  buttresses. 

This 
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Tbis  tomi  has  been  incorporated  many  centuries:  numerous 
privUeges  were  conferred  on  it  by  Ricbard,  King  of  the  Romans^ 
who,  by  charter,  made  Lostwithiel,  and  P^nknek,  (a  place  ad* 
joining)  and  now  part  of  the  borough,)  one  free  burgh,  and 
gtanted  its  Burgesses  the  liberty  of  a  guild  mercatory.  They  also 
possess  the  anchorage  dues  of  F&wy  Harbour,  and  various  duties 
on  coal,  salt,  com,  malt,  and  other  commodities  brought  into 
that  port;  The  corporation  consists  of  a  Mayor,  six  capital 
Burgesses,  and  seventeen  Assbtants,  or  Common-coundlmen,  who 
are  chosen  annually  by  the  Mayor  and  Burgesses.  The  right 
of  electing  the  representatives  b  confined  to  these  twenty-four 
persons. 

On  the  summit  of  a  very  high  hill,  about  one  mile  north  of 
Losfwifhiel,  are  the  mouldering  lema'ms  of  RESHTORMEL  CAS- 
TLE, a  fortress  magnificent  in  ruin,  and  proudly  exalting  its 
ivy-clad  walls  above  the  contiguous  narrow-winding  vallies. 
This  was  one  of  the  principal  residences  of  the  Earis  of  Cornwall. 
Richard,  King  of  the  Romans,  kept  his  court  here :  and  his  son 
Edmund  was  also  an  inhabitant  of  tliis  castle:  and  though  It  is 
now  only  tenanted  by  the  owl,  the  bat,  and  the  daw,  yet  the 
grauideur  of  its  ruins,  and  the  importance  they  communicate  to 
the  surrounding  scenery,  render  it  peculiarly  interesting.  The  hill 
OB  the  north  side  is  remarkably  steep,  having  hs  base  swept  by  the 
rapid  waters  of  the  F4wy  River.  Thb  side,  and,  indeed,  the 
greater  part  of  the  hill^  b  covered  with  a  thick  mass  of  wood  of 
different  character,  and  variegated  foliage. 

The  raropait,  or  outer  wall  of  the  castle,  is  nearly  a  circle, 
surrounded  with  a  wide  and  deep  ditch,  having  a  raised  terrace 
on  the  outside,  which  commands  many  views,  singularly  beauti- 
ful from  the  combination  of  wood,  water,  lawn,  and  meadow, 
the  contour  of  the  hills,  and  the  variety  of  the  receding  dis- 
tances. The  entranoe  to  the  castle  b  beneath  the  ruins  of  a 
square  toWer,  and  an  arched  gateway.  It  leads  into, an  open 
area,  between  which  and  the  embattled  wall  of  the  ran^rts  are 
a  number  of  difierent  apartments,  extending  round  the  whole 
Mde.    These  were  subdivkled  into  leaser  chambers,  disposed 

into 
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into  two  stories,  and  origintlly  coTordl  vMk  a  cireulir  f1D>f, 
which,  however,  did  not  Extend  ovet  the  inner  vrea^  ttiediame-' 
ler  a(  which,  ftom  east  to  we^,  is  nxtyie^t  -feat;  andfiom 
north    to   south,    sixt^^fi^e.    The  nbnous*  apaitmeifts  occupied 
two  stories:  the  uppermost  seems  to  have  coatmn^the  stale 
rooms,  and  to  'have  had  small  openings,  6r  windofwa,  ia  the  ookf 
wall,  hut  the  spaces  are  now  filled  up;  laost  of  the  aq)surtnEients 
were  lighted  from  the  inclosed  court.    Just  within  the  entraoce 
to  the  area  are  two  stair-eases,  leading,  between  the  rooms,  and 
the  emhattled  outside  waUa,  to  the  parapet,  which  is  seven  feet 
higher  than  the  top  of  the  rampart,  and  two  feet  and  a  half  m 
thickness.    The  rooms  of  the  upper  story  were  entered  hy  a  tliird 
and  descending  stair-case,  which  led  through  fhe  wall  from  the 
former.    This  floor  communicated  with  a  small  chapel,  (twenty^ 
ive  feet  six  inches,  by  seventeen  feet  six,)  which  prc||ected  from 
the  outer  circular  wall,  neatly  as  far  as  the  centre,  of  the  ditch, 
and  seems,  with  the  windows  and  the  gateway,  to  hare  been  more 
modem  than  the  other  parts  of  the  building;  in  the  southern  wall 
are  two  small  niches,  where  holy  water  was  kept.    The  thackness 
of  the  ranipart  of  the  outer  wall  is  nine  feet;  and  its  height,  from 
the  bank  to  the  parapet,  about  twenty-seven.    The  depth  of  the 
ditch  from  the  outer  bank  is  nearly  nine  yards.    The  castle  and 
honor  of  Restorroel  was  part  of  the  inheritance  of  the  Dukes  and 
Earls  of  Cornwall,  and  was  annexed  by  Edward  the  Third  to  the 
Duchy;  but  tiie  mansion  formerly  connected  with  the  estate,  and 
named  the  Trinity  House,  is  now  the  pn^rty  of  Lord  Moont 
Edgecumbe,  of  whom  it  is  rented  by  John  Heat,  Esq.  and  calfed 
KestCTfncu 

powy 

Is  situated  on  the  western  banks  of  the  river  Piwy,  wfakh, 
near  this  town,  expands  its  waters  mto  a  secure  and  spacious 
harbour.*  Ttie  rocks  on  both  sides  of  the  river  are  composed  of  a 
hard  bluish  slate,  containing  broad  vems  of  wliat  is  geoeially 
called,  by  mineralogists,  fat  quartz,  from  its  aiipearaoce,  and 

greasioes» 
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gmnoess  lo  Ab  IoiicIl'^  Some  of  tlie  contiguoas  scenery  is  ex- 
tremely grand.  On  the  Pplnian  side  of  tlie  river,  where  is  a  ferry 
for  foot  passei^rs,  the  rocks  rise  to  ^  vast,  height,,  and  are  rudely 
iKoken  into  cliA  and  proogyontQries  pf  uncommon  boldness;  above 
which  are  the  ruins  of  St.  Saviour's  Chapel,  which  are  seen  at  a 
vast  distance.  On  the  Fowy  side,  the  jutting  craggs,  the  swelling 
outline  of  the  neighbouring  hills^  and  tbe.{iicturesque  wildness  of 
the  distant  country,  unite  their  reactive  characters  in  the  compo- 
sition of  some  veiy  pleasing  landscapes. 

On  the  rocks,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  harbour,  are  the 
ruins  of  two  square  stone  Towers,  that  were  erected  about  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth' to  protect  tlic  entrance.  Both  towers 
were  provided  with  port-holes  and  cannon,  and  had  apparently 
four  doors,  each  about  five  yards  square :  the  walls  are  six  feet  in 
thickness^  Between  these  forts,  as  an  additional  security  to  the 
town,  was  originally  a  chain,  which  extended  across  the  en- 
tiance  of  the  harbour;  but  was  removed,  according  to  Lekind,  in 
the  reign  of  the  above  Monarch.  So^e  links,  however,  probably 
belonging  to  this  cham,  were  taken  up  here  in  the  year  1776,  by 
some  fishermen,  in  a  trawl-boat,  and  are  preserved  at  Menabilly. 
The  harbour  is  now  defended  by  two  small  batteries  of  modem 
erectk>n,  and  St.  Catherine's  Fort,  built  by  the  townsmen  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  The  latter  fortress  stands  on  the  sum- 
mit of  a  steep  and  magnificent  pile  of  rocks,  that  bounds  one  of 
the  creeks  of  the  river. 

Fowy,  by  a  late  traveller,  has  been  denominated  a  colony  of 
fishermen,  and  not  unaptly ;  for  though  it  contains  many  respect* 
able  inhabitants^  most  of  them  are  concerned  either  immediately, 
or  remotely,  with  some  branch  of  the  pilchard  fishery,  which  em- 
ploys many  vessels  belonging  to  this  town.  Upwards  of  28,000 
hogsheads  offish  are  generally  brought  into  this  port  every  season. 
The  refuse  of  the  salt  and  broken  fi^ih  are  commonly  sold  at  about 
half  a  guinea  a  cart  load.  When  the  pilchards  are  expected, 
people,  called  kucrs,  are  frequently  stationed  on  the  rocks,  to 

watch 
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watch  the  course  of  the  shoal$,  and  ^Yt  notice  to  die  fislicrracn. 
Sail-boats  are  likewise  employed  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  houses  of  Fowy  extend  along  fhe  bank  if  the  river  for 
somewhat  more  than  a  mile;  But  the  streets  ate  ^6 'Irregular,  nar- 
row and  full  of  angles,  that  a  carriage  can  scarcely  pnss  through 
any  of  therh.  Most  of  the  buildings  are  of  stone.  The  Church 
u  a  spacious  and  lofly  fabric,  havmg  one  large  and  two  smaller 
aisles,  with  a  handsome  tower  on  the  west,  decorated  with  many 
carved  ornaments,  and  strengthened  by  buttresses  terminatmg 
in  purfled  pinnacles.  This  edifice,  from  its  style  of  architecture, 
and  the  rose  observable  on  the  key-stones  ^f  several  arches, 
seems  to  have  been  raised  about  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Fourth. 
In  the  hiside  an;  various  monuments  of  the  Tefiry,  Rasbkigh, 
and  Graham  families;  some  of  them  are  of  sculptured  mar- 
ble,  but  the  workmanship  is  in  general  very  indifferent.  The 
roof  is  embellished  with  carvings  in  wood,  of  angels  sustainrag 
armorial  shields,  and  other  devices;  several  of  the  beams  and  pe\rs 
are  similarly  ornamented.  The  church  b  dedicated  to  Finibarras, 
an  Irish  saint,  reputed  to  have  been  Bishop  of  Cork  in  the  fifth 
century. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  church,  and  close  to  the  burial- 

ground,    on   an  eminence  connected  with  the  latter  by  three 

flights  of  steps,  is  au  ancient  mansion,  called  Place,  or  Trefry- 

House,  which  originally  belonged  to  the  Treffry  family,  and  was 

their  residence  for  many  generations.    Leiand  mentions  it  m  the 

following  terms.    **  The  Frenchmen  diverse  tymes  assailed  thb 

toun,  and  last  most  notably  about  Henry  the  VI.  tyme,  when  the 

wife  of  Thomas  Treury  (Treffixf)  the  II.  with  her  men,  repelled 

the  French  out  of  her  house  in  her  husband's  absence;  whereupon 

Tliomas  Treury  buildid  a  righte  faire  and  strongly  embatled  towr 

in  his  house,  and  embatteliiig  all  the  wauUes  of  the  house,  in  a 

manner  made  it  a  castelle,  and  unto  this  day  it  is  the  glorie  of  the 

town  building  in  Fowey.**    Several  parts  of  this  house  have  since 

beeu  rebuilt;  but  its  castellated  aspect  still  remains,  though  the 

whole  is  now  falling  a  victim  to  time  and  neglect.    The  hall  has 

a  flat  oaken  ceiling,  rkhly  carved;  and  other  parts  of  the  ancient 


buHding  are  {NWticulfitly.cMKioiu  fronEi  ^le.stjleof  architecturep 
aod  8Ct4pti^red  pmameats.  The  chief  entrance  is  froin  the 
ckiirch-jard,'  through  a  ruined  gate,  with  a  strong  wicket, 
flanked  .h^  a  lodge  .pierced  with  loop-holes.  Near  it,  on  the 
eminei^e,  i3.a  pvd^lic  waJ]^  .overlooking  the  town  and  harbour. 
Besides  ihe  infonmatioD  contained  in  the  foregoing  extract9| 
Leland.has  related  some  particulars  of  Fowy,  which  we  shall  re- 
peat,, ae  they  4uark,  in  a  certain  degree,  the  progressive  steps 
thro^gh  which  tke  town  Qbtained  its  consequence.  ^  Wheu 
Cardinham/'  says  our  author,  "  gave  Fawey  to  Tywartrartb 
Friorie,  it  was  bi|t  a  sma.ll  ftschar  toun.  The  glorie  of  Fawey 
toser  by  the  jwar^es  in  King  JBd^arde  the  First  and  Thirde,  and 
llenry,t^  .y.^^dpy.  ps^tely.  by  feats  of  warre,  parte^  |>y  pyracie^ 
and  80  wa^ng  ru:he  fell  al  to  niercbHundice,  so  that  the  toun  was 
)iauiitediwith  shjppe^  pf  divene. nations,  and  their  shipp^s  went  to 
al  nations.  Tlie  ships  of  Fawey  sayling  by  Rhie  and  VVinchelsey 
«b<»ut  £dwar(|;the  yi.  tyme,  would  yale  no  boqet  beyng  requu^; 
wbefeupon!  Rjjy  j^in^.  |^\Viiu;helse^|mjBn  a^^  the^*  faugh t,  wjieo 
Fas|[ey.jDp^n;l)ad,  yicto^^^  ^\\^  thereup/;^  ba^e  .^beir  ^pis  mi\t  with 
the  arpn^  pf^^I^e  apd^Wia^hebeyp,  apd  thei^  rose  the  name  of  tlie 

.  '^  When  Wii^re  rin  Edward  the  4  days  sensed  bytwene  the 
French  men  and  Uie  Englich,  tlie  men  of  Fawey  lisid  to  pray  Cprcy) 
kept  their  shippes  and  assalid  the  French-men  in  the  sea,  agaynsi 
king  Edwafdes  commandement,  whereupon  the  captaines  of  the 
shippen  of  Fawey  were  taken  and  sent  to  Londotn^  and  Darte- 
noulh'  men  commanded  to  fetche  thir  shippes  away,  at  wjiyclie 
tyme  Dartmouth  men  toke  away,  as  it  is  sayde,  the  greale 
chaine  that  was  made  to  be  drawn  over  the  haveu  from  towr  to 
towr."  '  f. ..'        :         ' 

.  The  account  of  Carew,  in,  his  Survey  of  Cornwall,  agrees  with 
|be  above  in  substance,  aod  adds^,  that  the  inhabitants  prospered 
io  much,  by  war,  and  y  the  more  civil  trade  of  roercbaudize, 
U^t  it  is.  nyported  sixiy^-tall  ships  did  at  one  time  ^belong  to  the 
harbour;"  and  that  they  assisted  at  the  siege  of  Calais  with 
tbirty-seven  sail.    The  indigation  of  Edward  the  Fourth,    as  we 

have 
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fiave  seen  from  Leland,  bereaved'ttcf  t<m&  bf  fbh  force,  and  it» 
trade  afterwards  dcca^red  greatly;  but  was  doce  move  ftmed 
tlirough  "  the  commendable  deserts  of  Master'  Rushleigh  the 
elder,  (descended  from  a  younger  brother  of  an  andent  house  « 
Devon,)  whose  industrious  judgment  and  adventuring,"  ooofioties 
Carew,  '*  in  trade  of  merchandize,  first  opened  a  light  and  way  to 
the  townesmens  newe  thriving,  and  Ud  his  s6nne  large  wealth  and 
possessions.''  Hiis  family  have  ever  since  continued  to  be  greit 
supporters  of  the  commerce  of  the  town,  and  have  large  estates  m 
the  neighbourhood. 

The  Market-house  is  ^'cious:  over  it  is  the  TowQ-HaD, 
erected  a  few  years  ago,  by  Philip  Rashleigh,  Esq.  and  Lord 
Viscount  Valletort,  who  then  represented  thif  bor6ug)i  in  P^ 
liament.  The  charitable  establishments  ^re  two  good'  FVee* 
schools,  ^  Alms-bouse  for  eight  decayed  widows,  and  a  Poor- 
house. 

t*owy^  in  the  time  of  the  Conqueror,  was  the  property  of 
Kobert,  Earl  of  Mortaigne ;  but  b  the  reigii  of  Richard  the  First, 
was  possessed,  by  Robert  Diiiham,  or  Cardinhati^  trho  bestowed 
it  on  the  Priory  of  Trewardretb,  of  v^hich  he  is  by  some  authoit 
rupiited  to  have  been  the  founder.  In  the  i^ign  of  Edward  the 
Second)  the  Priory  obtained  a  grant  of  a  w^kly  market,  and  two 
annual  fairs,  to  be  held  in  this  town.  On  the  suppression  of 
religious  houses,  Henry  the  Eighth  annexed  the  whole  manor, 
with  other  estates,  to  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  in  Iteu  of  die  iMMior 
of  WalUugford,  which  he  had  separated  from  the  latter.  We  be> 
lieve  it  is  now  held  of  the  Duchy  by  the  Corporation,  at  a  smd 
quit-rent. 

The  Corporation  consists  of  a  Mayor,  eight  Aldermen,  a 
Recorder,  and  two  Assistants.  The  Mayor  and  Aldermen  aie 
Justices  of  the  Peace.  The  Recorder  was  first  chosen  under  a 
charter  granted  by  James  the  Second,  before  whose  tone  the 
chief  Magistrate  was  a  Portreeve.*  The  right  of  election  h 
understood   to    reside    b   the  Prinofs  tenants  admitted  to  tlie 

hoiBage^ 
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nomage;'  and  all  the  inhabitants  ^paying  scot,  and  lot:  the  nmnber 
of  totersr  Is  labout  sixty. 

During  tRc  Wars  between  Charles  the  First  and  hisParliament, 
this  iieighbdtrrfaood  "wa^  at  HMfei^eVit  ti^es  bccypi^d  by  the'  sdtdtet^ 
of  btfth  parties. '  LostiWtWd,  Pb^vy,'  aiiV|-  the  iW^rmediate  place*, 
becamie;  id  the  year  7044;  the  quarters  of  tht^  troops  commanded 
byth^-Earlof  EWxy'^^vboh^ere,  by  uiisktirol  maimgement,  wasldtt 
length  pent  op  by  the  Kfi'tg^s' for<^es,  afrd  driven  to  the  disgraceAA 
^xpMetit  «f' abaAdonhg'  his  army-  f6  their  fkttj  n&d;  with  iit 
Lord  Roberte,  iud  somf^  other  dflicers,  escdfiing  in*^  small  ^ssd 
to  Piyiii<^(Mtlr.'  He'embarkerf'Tit'  Powy;  and  though  his  csvalij 
made  a  safe  retreat,  his  infantry  were  obliged  tb  surrender  ^aimoift 
atdbcretioti;     •  '"^*"'        '     '■     ' 

MENABlLLf,  ibe  seat' of  Phtiip  Itashlel^,  Esq.  member  of 
parliament  for  T6<rjf^  fs  sTt'oar^d  about  thr^e  miles  west  of  ih4t 
borough,  on  an  eminence  at  a  short  distance  fromr  the  sea.  Hie 
mansion  is  built  with  stone,  and  conitnands  an  extensive  prospect 
over  the  Btttish  Channel.  'It  contains  the ' rno^t  ricb  and  mag- 
nifloent  coUectioii  of  minertds*  of  any  in  Cornwall,  or  perhaps 
in  the  whole  kingdlnn.  Ybe  most  rare  and  curious  spediiieni 
are  here  preserved,  and  ttieir'  number  and  variety  is^hi  all  proU* 
bility  unequalled  by  any  cabinet  csdsting.  dome  idea  of  their 
extent  niay  be  fi>nned  by  observing,  that  the  varieties  of  copper 
alone  amount  to  nearly  1000.  -  This  collection  also  exhibits 
some  pth^r  cuiiositifcs;  atid  Is  ilot  only  highly  itrtd^esting  to  the 
mineralogist,  but  likewise  Ito  the  antiquary.  Among  its  ^ores 
are  several  British  instruments  fotfhd  at  BennaMck;  on  opening 
the  barrows  on  St.  Austel  Dowif ;    itud  in  the  different  stream- 

'  woriis 


•  The  mineralogical  world  have  been  lately  favored  with  a  valuable  work, 
entitled,  *«  Specimens  of  British  Minerals**  from  the  cabinet  of  Philip  Rash- 
lelgh,  Esq.  This  contains  a  spedfic  deicliption,  with  very  beaatiful  engravings, 
.  ^  tf  considerable'  number  of  ^  i|nMt  rare  (pedes  fbuAdin  this  couoiy.  Tht 
drawings  of  the  minerals  were  made  by  Mr.T.  R.  Underwood,  and  Mr. 
loiie*  Tbt^fttt  minutely  correct,  and  executed  with  strict  fidelity,  and 
great  taste.  The  minerals  themselves  are,  with  great  liberality,  shown  by 
Hr.  Rashlcigh  to  every  person  of  icteoce. 
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works  of  thb  mnity.  Some  modeb  in  ghn  aie  abo  pr^^aerved 
here  of  the  remarkable  haii-stones  which  fell  in  the  iieighboar- 
hood  on  the  twentieth  of  October,  179I9  and  of  which  an  ac- 
count was  given  by  Mr.  King,  in  his  Essa^  oji  Stones  fiUlen  from 
the  Clouds.  Among  t)ie  most  remarkable  Coniisli  mioeralogical 
specimens  in  thb  cabinet,  '<  are  green  carbonate  of  lead  and 
apatite,  with  quarts,  from  near  Helstoo;  blende,  ip  tweiMty-sJded 
ciystals,  and  green  fluor  in  crystals  of  twenty*foux  sides,  from  St» 
Agnes;  crystallised  antimony,  with  red  Meode,  on  quartz,  from 
Huel  Boys,  near  Port  Isaac;  yellow  copper  ore,  with  opal,  from 
Aoskeir;  and  araeniate  of  copper^.ia  cubes  of  a  bright  green  colori 
from  Huel  Caipenter." 

A  few  years  ago  Mr.  Rashleigh  built  a  most  beautii^  Grotto 
near  the  shore,  in  the  little  cove  (rf'Polrediiioiithi  at  the  end  of 
a  narrow  valley,  whose  western  side  b  dei^oaiti^  with  a  fine 
hanging  wood,  f\nd  terminated  by  a  creek,  where  the  surge  b 
in  constant  agitation,  and  continually  dashing  against  the  beetling 
difis.  The  form  of  the  grotto  b  octagonal.  The.  materiab  em- 
ployed in  its  constmctKMi  and  decoration  are  mostly  crystals,  pel>- 
bles,  and  shelb.  Two  of  the  sides  inleroally  are  appropriated  to 
the  door  apd  the  window,  which  froQl  each  other.  The  nsnaiii- 
itig  six  are  di^MMed  in  niches ;  four  of  them  contain  collections  of 
ores  found  in  the  county,  of  tin,  lead^  iron,  and  copper,  each 
Had  being  cbssed  separate^.  The  two  othen  are  filled  by  or* 
ganic  fossils,  polished  agates,  jaspers,  &c.  The  iutenvediate  spaces 
are  covered  with  shelb,  coraloides,.j^)ectniensQf  quarti,  fluor^ 
and  various  other  substances.  Here  abo  are  preserved  the  two 
links  of  the  chain  found  in  Fowy  Harboijir,  which  are  of  a  triangu- 
lar form,  incrusted  with  shells,  corals,  &c.  The  diameter  of  the 
link  b  about  sixteen  inches ;  the  iron  b  nearly  decomposed.  The 
siae  and  beauty  of  one  of  the  specimens  of  chalcedony  contained 
in  thb  singular  building  excites  the  admiration  and  wonder 
of  every  one.  In  the  middle  of  the  grotto  b  a  table  with 
polbhed  specuaeos  of  thirty«two  species  of  granile,  all  found  in 
Cornwall. 

TREWARDRETB 
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TREWARMtETH,  or  rather  TYWARDREATrf,  a' term  sig- 
Rifying  '  a  House  on  the  &inds,*  is  situated  about  five  taflcs  south 
of  Lostwithiel,  on  the  borders  of  St.  Austel  or  Trcwardrcth  Bay. 
At  this  place  a  Benedictine  monastery  was  founded  about  the  mid* 
die  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  made  a  cell  to  St.  Sergius,  at  An« 
giers  in  'France.  When  dissolved,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  die 
Eighth,  its  revenues  were  valued  at  1231.  ps.  3d.  per  annum.  In 
the  church  are  some  very  ancient  oak  seats,  curiously  carved,  and 
a  handsome  monument,  erected  ^by  Philip  Rashleigh,  Esq.  to  the 
memory  of  his  wife,  who  died  on  the  ninth  of  September,  179$. 
The  free  Chapel  belonging  to  this  priory  at  Menacuddle,  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Austel,  was  granted  by  Edward  the  Sixth,  in 
his  third  year,  to  the  brothers  Thomas  and  Hugh  Pomeroy.  The 
Well,  termed  a  Baptistry,  mclosed  in  a  small  building,  and  said 
to  have  been  included  in  the  precints  of  the  chapel,  is  yet 
remaining,  about  half  a  mile  north-west  of  St.  Austel.  AtTre- 
ivardreth  numerous  Roman  coins  have  been  found  of  the  Em* 
perors  Valerian,  Gallienus,  Victorinus,  Tetricus,  Claudius,  Aure- 
lian,  and  others :  many  of  them  are  preserved  in  the  cabinet  at 
Menabilly. 

The  Poth  Strkam-Works,  classed  m  Dr.  Maton's  Observa- 
tions on  the  Western  Counties  with  the  most  considerable  of  the 
kind  in  Cornwall,  were  situated  near  the  shore  of  Trewardreth 
Bay,  but  were  all  washed  away  by  the  sea  in  the  year  1801.  The 
ore  was  of  the  purest  kind,  and  contained  rather  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  metal.  The  pebbles  from  which  the  metal  was  extracted, 
were  in  size  from  sand-like  grains  to  that  of  a  small  egg;  they 
were  included  in  a  bluish  marl  mixed  with  sand,  and  containing 
various  marine  exuvid.  The  depth  of  the  principal  bed  was  nearly 
twenty  feet,  and  its  breadth  about  six  or  seven.  This  appears  to 
have  been  worked  at  a  very  remote  period,  probalily  before  iron 
toob  were  employed,  as  large  pickaxes,  made  of  oak,  holm,  and 
box,  have  been  found  in  it.  The  soil  in  tliis  vicinity  is  supposed 
i)y  Dr.  Maton  to  have  been  partly  formed  by  deposit  from  the  sea, 
and  partly  by  mould  and  fragments  washed  from  the  surrounding 
mountains. 
Vol.  IL  D  d  ST. 
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ST.  BLAZEY  is  a  small  vUlage,  celebrated  for  havbg  baen  the 
landing-place  of  the  renowned  Buhop  Blaize,  from  whom  it  de- 
rives its  name,  and  whose  effigy  is  preserved  in  the  Church,  which 
was  dedicated  to  his  memory'..  An  annual  festival  is  also  held  in 
the  parbh  In  honor  of  this  distinguished  patron  of  the  Woof- 
combing  trade,  at  the  same  period  which  is  observed  for  his  com- 
memoration by  all  the  wool-combers  in  the  kingdom. 

Near  St.  Blaz^  turnpike  is  a  slender  Inscribed  stone,  seven  feet 
sn  inches  high,  and  one  foot  and  a  half  wide,  to  which  tlie  absurd 
tradition  has  been  attached,  of  tiie  Saxons  having  never  penetrated 
further  into  Cornwall.  The  Characters  are  defaced,  but  were  k« 
gible  when  Borlase  collected  the  materials  for  bis  Antiquities  of 
this  county,  and  are  supposed  by  him  to  have  formed  the  words, 
Alraron,  or  Alsoson,  Viliclfiliiu :  the  purpose  of  the  stone  he  re- 
gards as  monumental. 

P0BTHME4R,  or  CHARLES  TOWN,  as  it  is  now  generally 
denominated^  from  the  name  and  in  honor  of  Charles  Rashleigfa| 
Esq.  of  St.  Austel,  is  situated  on  tlic  north-west  side  of  St.  Austel 
Bay.  Its  whole  importance,  if  not  its  entire  origin,  is  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  spirited  and  meritorious  exertions  of  the  above  ge»> 
tleman,  onder  whose  vivifying  patronage,  from  a  poor  hamlet,  too 
contemptible  for  description,  it  has  become,  within  a  very  few 
yearSy  a  place  of  considerable  magnitude,  aud  is  still  increasing 
both  in  extent  aud  consequence.  In  the  year  1791>  as  will  be  more 
particularly  seen  in  the  ensuing  statement,  wherein  the  various 
stages  of  its  growth  are  progressively  marked,  it  possessed  only 
nine  inhabitants ;  but  these  have  since  been  increased  to  nearly 
three  hundred,  and  will,  in  all  probability,  be  multiplied  with  still 
increasing  rapidity.  A  new  and  commodious  pier  has  been  built 
for  tlie  security  of  shipping,  and  the  convenience  of  the  daily  aug^ 
nienting  trade  which  Porthmear  possesses.  In  forming  thb  haven, 
the  expensive  and  uijudicious  practice  of  raisipg  embankments,  and 
carrying  the  works  into  the  sea,  has  been  abandoned ;  and  far 
greater  security  obtained,  by  excavating  the  soil  and  rocks  inward^ 
as  the  vessels  by  this  means  are  better  sheltered  from  the  fuiy 
of  the  raging  elements.    The  progress  of  the  town  is  distincdy 

traced 
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tnced  m  the'fbBowidg  aooount,  the  accuracy  of  which  is  unqiies* 
tioBabIek 

PbrthmeaT)  in  the  year  1790,  was  wAy  a  small  place  with 
nine  bfaabitaDfs,  near  the  sea/snAd  ffd^  open  on  the  soath^east 
to  the  ooeao.  In  the  sAmonier  season  ^mall  veaaels  were  brought 
there  with  coals,  and  other  artides,  and  likewise  t6  oonvey  chhia« 
atame  and  clay  to  Liveipool,  ice.  for  the  use 'Of' the  chmihworfcs  in 
Slaiferdsfaire,  and  the  few  pkiees  where  it  was  then  in  request 
In  the  cooise  of  this  year  ibar  TCMfels  were  wred^d  on  the 
'beadi.  •'..•..•.•.•.. 

In  the  ][ear  179h  •  pnr  was  begun  to  be  built;  aiid  extended  so 
as  to  secure  the  fishmg-boats  in  bad  weather.' -  This  piloted  teiy 
asefid  to  small  i^esseis.  Thiee  new  hiubes  werti  ereded,  and  the 
jahabitents  uicreased  to  twenty^n.      *  '^'  *   *  ^'      • 

In  1792  a  new  pilchard  scan  wariMkCWf  a  dwelling  kxtae, 
sbedi»  and  woik-lbopsy  for  a  i^ope-iiAik^  yttrd,  -twnie''  nitoa- 
fiictory,  &c.  built;  the  pier  carried  on  so  as  to  be  more  usefol 
to  small'  vcBseb  and  fishing^bbats;  'a'^b^soft  began  4o  be  cut  out 
of  the  soEd  ground;  five  neW'dwelHbg Muses,  new  fisli  celHii^ 
and  stbte^liqnses;  erected;  and  the  inhsibtttn^s  increased  to'ninetj^ 
seven.  -   -.i    »       ••-    '     '  '   •  ■ 

Another  new  scan  was  pu{  on  in  the  year  1793 ;  a  shipwrights 
yard,  sheds^' and 'other  baildngs,  raised;  iome  vessels  built  and 
JaoDcbed;  paitof  the  adjoining  common  inclosed;  seven  dwellhi^ 
Ilouses  built,  and  the  inhabitiaits  increased  to  109.  Tlie  inner 
bason  was  this  year  opened  for  small  vessels  and  sean-boats. 

A  third  new  pUchatd  aean  was  put  on  In  the  year  179"^:  the 
inner  bason  was  cot  large  enough  for  the  reception  of  vessels  of 
200  tons  burthen ;  the  shipwrigtiCs  yard  was  enlar^,  and  made 
convenient  for  building  and  faanching  vessels  of  400  or  500  tons; 
a  neiif  pilchard  cellar,  and  store-houses,  six  new  dwelling-houses, 
and  a  lime-kfln,  were  bnilt ;  in  the  latter  1 1,000  bushels  of  lime 
were  bunit  for  the  land;  the  inhabitants' increased  to  l6S, 
Seventy  acres  of  the  mclosed  common  were  cultivated  tor  wlitot ; 
and  a  battery  of  four  long*eighteen  pounders  was  erected  on 
Crinnir^ff,  for  the  security  of  IVevrardreth,  or  St.  Austel  Bay. 

Dd2  In 
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In  the  ye?r  179$  Ae  iooer.ba^OB  wm  mttcb  mhrged,  and  fet- 
•eU  of  500  tons  were  admitted  into  it;  two  new  dwelliog-boiues 
wece  Iwilt;  the  inhabiUuit»  increased  to  175 ;  m  addilmal  acres 
of  the  inclosed  oomnuMi  adapted  Jo  wheat;  a  brick-owkesTs  yaoA 
oade,  and  exiseUeot  bricks  jnanafaetared;  and  15,000  buabsUcf 
lime  bwnl  for  the  pmiioses  of  iigricultme. 

In  1796  Ihe  inner  .bason  was  nnich  eofauigAd,  and  feod'yto 
fUfA  to  bei^  it  fnU  of  wateir;  a  diy  dack  was  began  to  be  osioiit 
of  the  rock  fiMriepfamig  fosseb  of  any  siae;  three  oisw.dweUi^g- 
houses  were  built;  the  inhabitants  increased  to  19O;  and  21,000 
bushels  of  lima  bfstrot. 

The  bason  aqd  di(y  dock  were  much  tekuged  in  the  year  1797; 
vaiioiia  stoforhoiisas.  and  AdHDeUavs  were  Goasineiiced 
great  improvements  made  on  the  iadoead  common;  •  dia  1 
ttiifjiiiwl  ivitb  2700  JMishclft'OC  lime  fmr  mamirs;  two  ve^  ^ 
bidt,  and  hiunehad  Jnto  the  inner  basmi;  and  Ilia  inbahitanti  ift- 
csaaiMi  ti9.2QS.,  :  u.  : 

In  the  y9m*l799^  mmy\ naw  .dweUk^  «rcre  began  boiMi^g^  ami 
soma  stoie4M>us^  compleied;  thadry  dock  was.nuohenhrged^ 
and  (eTar4  vessels  remised iAt  ili;i  tha lime  bwmt  £sr«mriioraliBg 
land  was  2900  bushels;  and  the  inhabilants  were  increased  to 
220. 

r  In  1759* the  gates  of  th^ dry  dock  were  put  up^  tbebasoowaa 
anla^ed;  severai  dw^tti^gs  €ompleled»  and  scane  othto  begaa 
l^fildiog;  the  ^mc  delivemd  for  drming  hud  was  35CI0  bnshek'; 
the  inhabitants  were  234*  .  . 

In  the  year  1800  the  diy  dock  ai|d  bason  were  further  enlarged; 
«onia  ceUass,.  warehouses,  and  dwellings^  weie  commenced  buikl- 
ing;  5700  busliels  of  lime  burnt  for  manure;  fiflyadditiooal  acres 
of  coBMDOB  kind  were  inclosed,  and  the  inhabitants  ine^eaaed  to 
252, 

In  1801  varkms  dwellings  and  stoieJmuses  weia  completed, 
and  othen  began;  the  bason  and  diy  dock  were  ealarged;  a 
new  lime-kiln  built;  eighteen  more  acres  of  commmi  indosed^ 
4200  bushels  of  Ume  supplied  for  dressing;  and  the  inhabitants 
increased   to  286,    Durkig  the  present  year  Uie  improvements 

.have 


bare  been  equally  progressive,  and  a  proportional  increase  taken 
place  of  dwellings  and  inhabitants. 

The  chief  inckwures  in  thb  neighbourhood  are  Gwallon  Downs, 
beM  for  three  Ihres,  udder  the  Prince  of  Wales,  by  Mr.  Charles 
Raabkigh,  and  parts  of  St.  Austel  Moor,  where  wiliiinafcw  yeaA 
much  fine  hmd  has  been  faidoeed  on  leases  Ibr  ttres.* 

Tlve  article  of  most  importanoe  in  the  corameroe  of  Porthmear, 
is  St.  Stephen^s  china-st&fUif  Whose  properties  were  first  obserfed 
tj  a  Quaher  nathed  Cooki4roithy.  Thb  gentleman  was  present 
«t  the  finnding  of  some  beHs  at  Fowy,  and,  from  observmg  the 
appearance  of  some  of  the  lAone  which  had  been  contained  m 
fho  mottld,  was  indBced  to  commence  a  mannfiictory  of  porcehnn 
at  Plymouth,  whid)  failed  soon  afterwards.  A  second  attempt 
was  made  at  Brbtol,  but  proved  equally  unsuccessful.  The  late 
Josiah  Wedgewood  then  tocic  a  tract  of  ground  in  whkfi  thecMna- 
Mone  was  found,  and  l^  his  superior  skill  employed  it  with  con^ 
plete  success.  Upwards  of  shcty  carts  are  itow  used  in  the  car- 
riage of  the  Cfabia-stone  from  the  quarry  to  the  harbour  of  Charies 
Town. 

On  fbe  downs  between  Porftiiiiear  and  St.  Austel,  are  neariy 
twenty  round  Barrows^  sevenil  of  which  are  in  a  line,  and  notfiir 
distant  from  each  other.  These  appear  to  be  of  Britbh  origin, 
as,  in  makuig  the  new  road  between  the  above  places,  some  of 
them  were  cut  through,  and  several  of  the  British  instruments  found 
diat  are  now  preserved  at  MenabiHy.  Near  them  is  a  huge  on* 
hewn  Stone,  standing  upright,  and  almost  fourteen  feet  in  height. 

Dd3  ST. 

*  The  improvement  of  waHe  lands  in  this  county  is  much  retarded  by^faa 
exaction  of  tyches,  and  by  the  tin  stream-works;  at  the  tinner  pays  no  attentioo 
tc  the  preservation  of  the  soil,  unless  compelled  to  it  by  a  clause  it  the  agree* 
mcnt  imdet  wfiieh  he  holds  the  land.  'When  leases  are  gi anted  by  the  Lord  of 
the  MiBor,  a  <o««nanl  is  alirays  made  to  prevent  the  earth,  &c.  bemg  vrathed 
tway;  bot  when  the  owners  of  tio-bomda  grant  setts,  over  land  m  which  thay 
have  no  interest,  they  do  not  regard  ihe  soil,  leaving  the  ttnoer  to  act  as  Jw 
pleases.  By  the  law  of  the  Stannaries,  the  bounder  can  grant  without  che  con* 
(nrrence  of  the  land-owner,  who  ia  this  stannary  is  obliged  to  accept  the  fif- 
ecnth  dikh  for  his  toll. 

+  See  Page  333. 
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ST.  AUSTEIf 

Is  a  Dttirket  but  «ot  a  borough  town,  though  of  consideiahif 
qions  importance  than  many  pboes  that  dcpnte  repmeotatiYtt  iu 
this  county.  It  oecu|Me«  the  eaateni  aide  of  a  UU,  which  dopei 
gradually  to  a  wall  rivulet  that  babbles  aloqg  a  naimr  valley. 
Thb  stieaiDi  as  well  as  the  iujcquality  of  the  grouody  have  bees 
leiukred  exceediogly  usefiil  to  the  tm  mauufiictories  of  the  ndgb- 
bourhoodf  as  thft  water  has  been  conducted  round  the  side  of  the 
liiilsy  and  iq  its  coune  impels  the  mMuneiy  of  several  stanpiiigr 
mills^  which  have  been  mected  on  different  levels.  It  is  also  ana- 
plojed  to  cleanse  and  separate  the  tin  fiom  the  pounded  matriat 
\^  passing  through  several  huddfu. 

This  town,  through  its  vicinity  to  the  great  tk-mine  of  Poir 
goptby  and  spme  others^  has  within  the  hist  6fly  years  eonstder? 
ably  increased  in  the  mimber  pf  it#  houses  jmd  iuhabitanta.  Thf 
boldiiig  of  die  Bfaurkmore  Court  here,  whiph  is  the  most  oposidefw 
able  of  the  stannary  courts,  has  also  contributed  to  augment  its 
prosperity.-  The  old  town,  or  rather  village,  was  at  some  little 
distance  to  the  east;  and  its  site  is  still  marked  by  a  few  cottages. 
The  present  town  had  the  tumpik^-road  carried  through  it  between 
t|iirty  and  forty  years  ago,  and  has  since  been  the  regular  thorough- 
fiire  for  travellers  from  Plymouth  to  the  Land's  End.  The  streets 
are  very  narrow,  and  m>t  having  any  pavement  for  foot'^paasengci^ 
ire  somewhat  unsafe. 

The  Church  b  a  handsome  fabric,  dedicated  to  St.  Austin^ 
consisting  of  three  aisks.  The  tower,  and  some  other  parts  of 
the  structure,  are  Hmdfully  ornamented ;  various  carvings,  oHin* 
strous  heads,  aiigeU^  and  other  figures,  appear  on  the  cornices. 
Round  the  second  story  of  the  tower  are  eighteen  statues  in 
ndily-ofnameqled  niches;  six  on  the  west  side,  and  four  on  each 
of  the  others.  Those  on  the  west  are  imagined  to  represent  God 
the  Father,  with  the  crucified  Saviour  restmg  on  his  knees:  be« 
low  them  are  Joseph,  Mary,  and  other  figures.  The  remaim'ng 
twelve  are  sup|K>sed  to  be  designed  for  the  Apostles.    Over  th^ 

south 
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touth  porch  is  an  inscription*  in  relief  on  a  stone»  one  foot  nine 
inches  long,  by  one  foot  two  inches.  Tlie  first  line  appears  to  be 
the  Cornish  wordy  Ry  Du,  and  to  signify,  God  is  a  King;  the 
second  cootams  the  initial  letters  of  Jesus  Nazareiius  Rex  Judao* 
rum.  Several  other  explications  are,  however,  given  of  this  in- 
scription; and  the  best-infomied  antiquaries  seem  undetermined 
as  to  its  tme  meaning.  Various  shields  of  ornaments  are  carved 
on  the  outside  of  this  fabric,  and  also  on  several  of  the  seats.  From 
the  repetition  of  the  shovel,  pick,  hammers,  and  othec  tools,  it 
would  seem  that  the  miners  were  the  principal  contributors  towards 
the  expenses  of  tlie  building. 

Several  of  the  Mains  family,  who  once  had  considerable  pos- 
sessions in  the  neighl>ourhood,  are  buried  in  this  fabric,  as  ap* 
pears  by  a  flat  stone  in  the  south  aisle.  Their  crest  was  the 
pelican;  and  from  the  figure  of  that  bird  being  carved  m  stone  at 
the  south-east  corner  of  Truro  Chiirch,  it  seems  probable,  that 
some  of  them  contributed  towards  the  charges  of  that  building. 
On  the  font  are  some  rudely  sculptured  figures,  in  relief,  of  the 
crocodile,  and  some  other  animal.  This  Vicarage  was  formerly 
appendant  to  St.  Austel  Manor,  as  parcel  of  the  Duchy  of  Corn- 
wall; but  the  Crown  having  succesuvely  presented,  and  the  Duke 
being  unable  to  prove  a  presentation,  the  gift  b  now  considered  as. 
belonging  to  the  King. 

The  origmal  charter  for  holding  a  weekly  market  here  was 
granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  directed  that  the  tolls  should 
be  applied  to  the  relief  and  maintenance  of  the  poor:  thep^  are 
now  let  at  about  1501.  a  year.  The  charter  is  said  to  have  beeu^ 
afterwards  confirmed  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  as  a  reward  for  the 
gallantry  displayed  by  one  of  his  partizans,  named  May,  who 
had  a  seat  near  the  town.  An  aimual  market  b  also  kept  here 
on  Holy  Tliursday,  which,  from  the  concourse  of  jieople  attend* 
ing  it,  and  oilier  circumstances,  resembles  a  large  fair.  The 
inhabiuat  s  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  pilchard  ffehery,  in  mi 
ning,  and  in  a  small  manufactory  of  coarse  woollens.    The  prin- 

Dd^  cipal 

*  "piU  has  beeo  cngnved  in  BorlascH  Antiquities,  and  in  the  Additions  to 
(amdcD,  but  more  accuntely  in  Gou^h*»  Sepulchral  Mooumcocs,  Vol.  III. 
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cipal  rdigioQt  lecCs  an  Caiviniats,  ArminiaM,  and  Quaken,  who 
have  each  a  distinct  meeting-bouse*    The  population  of  St.  Anstel, 
as  returned  nnder  the  late  act^  amounts  to  3898 ;  of  these  l$9^  An . 
males,  and  )874  females:  the  incuses  are  707.  * 

At  the  west  end  of  the  town  are  the  only  Blowing' Houses  in 
Cornwall.  These  are  three  iii  u^mber,  and  very  £|>acious.  In 
two  of  them  cylinders  are  employed  instead  of  bellows;  and  this 
mode  of  fluxing  the  ore  is  considered  by  the  workmen  as  far  {Me* 
ferable  to  the  other.  The  old  Smelting-houses  are  supplied  with 
coals,  and  are  teverboratory ;  but  in  these  Blowing-houses  the  fire 
is  made  of  charcoal,  and  ignited  by  air  impelled  through  tubes  by 
the  cylinders. 

The  si?e  of  the  Farms  in  this  parish  is  in  general  small;  none 
of  them  exceed  1501.  per  annum.  The  ground  near  the  town  is 
chiefly  let  in  separate  fields,  which  are  rented  at  a  very  high  rate, 
▼arymg  from  31.  to  51.  an  acre.  From  the  increase  of  inhabitants, 
the  value  of  the  laud  has  been  doubled  within  the  last  ten  years. 
Tlie  great  ty  thes  are  the  inheritance  of  Lord  Camelford  and  Mr, 
Tremayiie;  they  are  rented  by  Mr.  Charles  Rashleigh:  the  usual 
composition  is  6s.  an  acre  for  wheat,  and  4s.  for  oats.  The  amall 
tythes  belong  to  the  vicar,  who  has  always  been  cooteut  with  the 
reasonable  sum  of  ninepence  in  the  pound.  The  value  of  a  lease 
for  three  lives  is  here  estimated  at  sixteen  years  gross  rent.  The 
average  duration  of  these  kind  of  leases  in  Cornwall  is  about  ibity 
or  forty  five  years. 

A  litil^  to  the  north  of  this  town  is  a  place  called  MENA- 
CITDDLC,  the  property  of  Mr.  Charles  Rashleigh,  who  hat  here 
made  a  large  plantation  on  a  coarse  hill,  though  not  without  a  very 
eonsiderable  degree  of  persevering  exertion.  Before  his  attempts 
Wfre  auccessful,  he  had  tri^  almost  every  siae  and  species  of 
tree,  and  great  part  of  the  ground  was  sown  with  acoros,  bcecbe 
mast,  and  the  seeds  of  ash  and  sycamore ;  but  the  grass  proved 
too  strong  fpr  th^  seedling  plants,  and  the  expense  of  constant 
weeding  ivas  too  considerable  to  be  pursued.  The  bleak  north 
winds,  to  which  the  plantation  is  much  exposed,  were  also  consi- 
derable agents  in  retarding  its  growth;   a^id  it  might  possibly 

have 
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lisve  never  ceacbed  maturity,  but  for  the  pine-aster  fir,  wbidi 
has  been  found  sufficientlj  hardy  to  resist  the  most  cutting 
blasts*  By  planting  this  fir  in  the  highest  and  most  exposed 
places,  the  more  tender  trees  were  protected  till  they  had  obtained 
strength  to  counteract  the  disadvantage  of  situation.  The  pine- 
aster  grows  faster  than  any  other  fir;  yet,  from  the  experitncnta, 
here  made,  it  seems  necessary  that  it  should  be  once  or  twice 
transplanted  when  very  young,  previous  to  its  being  placed  out 
for  standing*  Tbb  fir  was  intermixed  with  forest  trees  all  over 
the  hill;  and,  from  the  strong  blasts  to  which  the  plantation  is 
exposed,  was  placed  very  thick.  In  thinning  the  wood,  when 
top  close,  great  caution  was  observed,  the  boughs  only  of  the 
tiees  intended  to  be  removed  being  taken  off  the  first  season,  it 
having  been  found  much  more  beneficial  to  leave  the  bole» 
ft^nding  for  two  or  even  three  years  longer.  In  the  middle  of 
this  plantation  is  an  hermitage,  built  with  unwrought  elms:  near 
i^  are  two  ponds,  replenished  with  gold  and  silver  fiali;  and  in 
8  sequestered  q[>ot,  on  the  skirts  of  the  wood,  is  the  small 
building  inclosuig  the  holy  well  mentioned  in  the  account  of 
Trewardreth. 

About  two  miles  south-wpt  of  St  Austel  is  POLGOOTH, 
particularly  distinguished  by  its  extensive  and  rich  tin  mines.  Tha 
smrrounding  country  appears  for  many  miles  bleak,  desolate, 
and  barren;  but  its  bowels  contain  vast  treasures;  thougli,  as  a 
modem  writer  has  observed,  ^<  like  the  shabby  mien  of  a  miser, 
its  aspect  does  not  correspond  with  its  hoards."  The  shafts  by 
which  the  miners  descend,  and  through  which  the  ore  is  raised 
to  the  surface,  are  scaittered  over  a  considerable  extent  of  sterile 
ground^  whose  dreary  appearance,  and  the  sallow  countenances  of 
the  miners,  eoncnr  to  excite  ideas  of  gloom,  apprehension  and 
inehmcboly. 

The  number  of  shafts  are  not  less  than  fi(ty,  from  twenty  to 
thirty  of  which  are  constantly  in  use.    The  descent*  into  the 

mine 

•  •*  Wh«i  a  stranger  is  induced  to  descend,  he  is  previously  accoutred  in  a 
flannel  ibirt  tod  Crowsers,  9  close  c^p,  an  old  bat  to  shelter  his  face  from 

dropping?. 
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auie  i»  bjp  imams  of  laddeis,  pbced  almost  perpendicularly :  at 
tir  foot  of  each  ladder  Is  a  narrow  break,  or  landing-place;  ao4 
at  cotain  uiterraliy  are  opeiiiug&into  different  beds  of  ore.  '^  The 
wadtt  ireib  of  ore,  wbidi  is  about  six  feet  thick,  runs  from  east  to 
WKSty  aad  dip»  to  the  north  at  the  rate  of  about  six  feet  in  a  fathom. 
VMMDdft  the  cast  it  dxyidieS'  into  two  branches ;  and  there  is  another 
Aat  c«ls  the  fbitner  oeariy  at  a  right-angle,  and  consequently  runs 
mmHh  and  sonlh^  <fippnig  to  the  east.*^  Tlie  depth  of  the  engine* 
d&aft  o>  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  fkthoms ;  and  the  machine 
Aawa  up  a  columv  of  water  at  each  stroke,  My-six  fathoms  deep, 
aaik  fiftecD  inches,  iu  diameter.  **-  The  ore  is  disseminated  in  gt- 
Hoat  tbro^glh  »  matrix  of  caple,i  accompanied  with  a  yeHow 
fupwooft  pyrites,,  and  sometimes  a  feimgmeous  ochre.  It  is  of 
ffte  TitROii&  kind,  hut  rarely  found  in  crystals ;  the  color  for  the 
iDAst  part  is  gtejtsh  brown.    The  country  of  tlie  ore  is  chieBy  % 

At  about  fif^y  or  sixty  feet  below  the  surface  of  tins  mibe> 
fBe  water  that  percolates  through  the  different  strata  begins  to 
fmu  snaS  streams^  whidr  would  sooa  increase,  and  overfloit 
tfie  lower  part  of  the  mine,  if  not  constantly  conveved  away. 
Viis  process  is  performed  by  tlie  stupendous  steam-engine  noticed 
•hove,  which  raises  the  water  to  the  adit  level  like  tbe  fomitsin  of 
m  mer»  Tlie  cpiaotity  of  coals  requisite  to  fill  the  fire-plaoe  tie^^ 
neatb  the  boilers  of  this  imanense  machine  is  sixty  basfaeb ;  and 

Ae 

dtQ^^ings,  it^  a  thick,  pair  of  sBocs.  4  lig^iud  candk  i»  put  into  ooc  hfad^ 
and  »  tpare  one  suspended  to  a  buitoii  of  hU  jacket.  Every  part  of  the  ordi- 
9qty  dn$9  i^  laid  Mide,  and  the  flannet  dresa  worn  close  to  the  skin,  In  order 
to  absorb  the  proluse  penpi ration  which  the  doseaaesa  of  the  mine,  or  the  labo< 
«#nMaaimgtfie  ladders,  may  occation.'* 

*  Uatoa's  Obscrwttons  on  the  Western  Cottnties.  '^  Ibid. 

2  **  The  meters  are  directed  solely  by  tho^ externa  Jacies  of  a  metal,  and  area 
about  tbe  name  applicable  to  tkaf  scaicely  two  can  agree.  Caple  is  one  of  tbcir 
«^ue  tcmSy  soinai lines  given  to  the  cruat  or  coating  of  tbe  ore,  aomctimes  to 
aa  asjgillaccous  substance,  and  sometimes  to  a  quartzose  one.  They  have  pretty 
fmeralTy  dcteimtned,  however,  that  caple  mu&c  be  black ;  and  at  Polgootb 
ikKf  laeaa  »  heavy  kind  of  quaria^  w)i  ch  is  pcifactly  opake^  and  contains  a 
fiug^  poitiaa  of  av|^lL**    llaton. 


|)i«  «M)8iimptioii  eveiy  twenty-foiir  hours  is  abo'ot  three  vfeigh  and 
M  half,  or  144  bushels.  The  expenses  of  erecting  the  engine  weim 
-Bceirty  20,0001.  The  whole  operation  of  the  machine  may  be  sin* 
-pended  by  a  slight  pressure  on  a  sort^f  bolt  attached  to  a  larg^ 
valve.  Borlase  mentions  thut  in  his  time  the  produce  of  this  mine 
was  so  great,  that  the  proprietors  gamed  ^0,0001.  annually  for  se« 
veial  suoceanve  years.  The  revenues  now  obtained  from  it  ar6  veiy 
great :  bat  it  has  not  always  been  so  productive.  Once,  aboiit  fl» 
year  1754,  it  stopped  wodobg,  the  receipts  having  exceeded  the 
ohaitges  only  ten  pounds  in  the  preceding  ten  years !  though  the  ext 
peoditure  during  that  time  was  100,0001. 

M£VAGISSCY  is  a  large,  populous  vilhige  on  the  western  shoret 
of  St.  Anstel  Bay,  whose  inhabitants  are  almost  wholly  sopported 
by  the  pilchard  fishery.  Some  years  ago  they  experienced  a  com* 
•ideraWe  acarcity,  through  the  fish  neglecting  to  visit  the  coast  for 
ieveral  seasons;  and  the  miseries  of  huuger  were  augmented  by  i| 
putrid  fever,  which  proiTed  fatal  to  many  persons.  In  this  distrett 
the  fiabemieD  employed  themselves  in  procuring  limpets,  on  whieh 
tiwy  entirely  sub^sted,  though  previously  this  kind  of  food  had 
been  regarded  with  contempt.  When  the  pilchards  re-visited  the 
Wys  >  S'^  quantity  was  taken;  and  ihe  opening  of  the  vaults,  or  . 
sah-cellars,  immediately  checked  the  fever,  so  that  in  a  few  days 
ihe  iobahitants  were  completely  recovered.  Tlie  t}  the  of  fish  t2keu 
here  in  1769  amounted  to  4851.  Is.  8d.     • 

Kear  Mevagissey  is  HRLiGAN,  tlie  residence  of  the  Rev.  Henry 
Hawkioa  IVemayne :  the  grounds  are  extremely  fine,  and  parts 
of  the  contiguous  scepery  very  beautitiil.  Tliis  family  is,  we  be- 
lieve, dewreuded  from  the  Mains  noticed  in  the  account  of  St.  Ausr 
Id  Cliurcb. 

GRAMPOUNp 

Is  a  decayed  borough  and  market-town,  situated  in  the  paridie$ 
pf  Creed  and  St.  Probus,  which  are  separated  from  each  othef 
fjiy  the  river  ¥k\ ;  so  that  the  eastern  part  of  this  borough  is  ii) 
fhe    former  parish,    an4  the    westirn   in   \he  latter.    Borlase 
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imagiDe?  it  to  have  been  the  Vdiba  of  Ptolenf  ,  but  odIjf  «n|i' 
ports  hb  coiyecture  biy  a  reference  to  the  custooi  of  the  ancientB 
so  buildiug  their  cities  at  some  ditUnce  from  the  moutfas  of  aa- 
"vJigable  men,  and  by  apposing  that  the  Greek  Histonao  eoM^ 
jneooed  his  list  of  Danmooium  cities  with  the  one  furthest  to  the 
west.  No  coochisioD  can  be  founded  on  this  evidenee;  but  it 
aeems  higUj  unlikely  that  Gxampound  shoidd  haf<e  been  the 
site  of  the  ancient  station^  as  neither  coins  nor  antiqiiities  have 
ever  been  discovered  here.  We  bdieve  that  its  oiigm,  if  it 
could  be  dearly  traced,  woukt  be  found  postenor  to  that  isf 
Creed* 

The  name  of  this  town  is  supposed  to  be  a  eomiptioo  of 
Grand  Pont^  (Great  Bridge;)  but  this  is  evklently  absuid,  if 
applied  to  the  present  structure;  and  even  in  Carew's  time,  was 
observed  to  be  nomcn  sine  re.  The  principal  street  is  situated  oa 
the  declivity  of  a  hill,  at  whose  base  the  river  Fal  winds  through  a 
fertile  but  narrow  valley.  Tbe  church  is  about  lialf  a  mile  frooi 
the  town,  m  the  parish  of  Creed ;  but  the  inhabitants  have  a  small 
chapel  of  ease  near  the  middle  of  the  borough.  The  number  of 
houses  is  about  eighty. 

The  privilege  of  holding  a  market  was  granted  to  this  town  by 
John  of  EUham,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  and  biotfaer  to  Edward  tbe 
Thlrdy  who,  after  the  death  of  John,  confirmed  the  fint  charter, 
and  rn^de  tbe  town  a  borough;  but  no  repsesetttatives  were tov 
turned  to  Parliament  till  the  reign  of  Edward  tbe  Sixth.  The 
Corporation  consists  of  a  Mayor,  eight  Magistrates,  a  Recorder* 
and  Town-Clerk.  The  members  are  elected  by  the  magistrates* 
nnd  all  the  inhabitants  paying  scot  and  lot;  the  wliole  noaiber  of 
voters  is  not  more  than  twenty-five.  The  manor  is  held  of  the 
Duchy  of  Cornwall,  by  the  Corporation,  at  a  small  fee-farm  rent. 
In  the  returns  made  under  the  late  act,  the  inhabitants  of  tbe  pa^ 
rish  amounted  to  525. 

TREWITHAN,  the  seat  of  Sur  Christopher  Hawkins,  is  atoated 
between  Granipouud  and  Probus.  Tbe  mansion  is  spadons,  and 
stands  on  a  high  spot  of  ground,  which  commands  some  veiy  ex« 
tensive  views  to  the  north  and  east. 
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PROVUS,  sitaated  about  three  miles  we^  of  GrampoHnd,  Is  a 
flttril  tillage,  inhere  a  conegUife  Ghtrrcli  for  secniar  canons  was 
estabfished  before    tba  Conquest.    The  manor  appears  to  have 
Wen  granted  to  the  canons  by  Edward  the  Confessor:    it  was 
afterwards  attached  to  the  bishopric  of  Exeter;  and  at  the  period 
of  the  Dissolution  had  five  prebendaries.    The  Tower  of  Piobos 
^bnkh  is  ektremely  elegant,    and  genendly  esteemed  the  first 
Wdktttetm^I  ornament  in  Cornwall;   and  whether  its  form  and 
fWi^rtions   are  contemplated  at    a  distance,   or  its  individual 
Hemb^rs  Inspedted  more   closely^  we  are  inclined  to 'admit  its 
flTMitthience.    ilie  character  and   architecture  of  the  church, 
Ikowtter,    do  not  correspond  with  the  tower,    which  rises  to  a 
great  height,  and  seems  more  elegant  asd  beautiful  from  being 
toiifrasted  with  the  thatched  and  mud-watted  cottages  that  sur- 
fi>mid  it,  and  tlie  insipid  and  un'Omamented  hills  and  vales  which 
fuoeeed  each  other  with  a  monotonous  sameness  in  its  vicinity, 
^Rufc^iClitireh  stands  on  the  brow  of  a  bill,  having  the  tower  at- 
IMMM  t^  its  west  end.    The  tower  is  wholly  buHt  of  granite, 
Mflf^l^vteed  with  lichens,  which,  either  from  the  nature  o/'the 
lloM^^^oir  it»  exposed  situation,    seem  to  thrive  with  wonderful 
i||gor«     Its'  telght  to  the  battlements  is  108  feet.    Each  angle  » 
tMliBed  by  a  doubfe  buttress,  diminisbing  in  siie  as  they  asceno, 
||ik*<Wiinieated  at  esich  stage  by  a  foliated  pinnacle.    Tiie  top  of 
tip^lbwei^*'is   embellished   With  embrasures,    and  no  less  thaii 
fi^  ^IftklAiicfes,'  disposed  in  eight  clusters.    The  plinth^  cornices, 
iMIA'^  ti^r '  it6ry,     :tre   decorated    with   a   variet5r   of    scutp- 
l;^  MuSsthtg  of  small  figures,  foliage,  fleur  de  b's,  animals,^ 
"objects.     On   the   north   and  south  tides  are  three 
'niches.    In  the  south  wall,  towards  the  east  end  of 
!>  vitt  several  stones  ornamented  with  (fiflferent  figure^ 
that  were  probably  designed  as' emblematical 
to  the  trades  of  the  persons  concerned  in  erecting  the 
'  'which,;  says   Carew,  "  witiiin  compasSe  of  our  remem- 
was    builded    by   the  well-disposed  inbabitants.'*    llie 
yffUkh  h  neat  and  comniodloos,  con^iists  of  two  long  w\es 
iihd  ^  *  flboit   one.    Here  is '  a  large  marble  cn^uu^^^^  to  thfe 
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plantations,  lind  the  pleasure  grounds,  are  modem.  Tlirmigb  the 
timber  and  the  coppice  woods  in  the  park^  a  pleasant  lide  of  sefenl 
miles  has  been  formed  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 


TRURO, 

Though  of  no  very  remote  antiquity,  may  now  be  denoni- 
n^ted  the  metropolis  of  Cornwall.  Its  central  sitiwtion  with  r^speot 
to  the  commerce  and  chief  products  of  the  county,  its  improved 
and  improving  state,  the  regularity,  and  handsome  appearance  of 
its  buildings,  its  advanced  population,  and  the  simibrity  of  ils 
Focal  regulations  to  those  of  our  principal  cities,  equally  cootii' 
bute  to  justify  its  title  to  pre-eminence. 

Truro  is  situated  in  a  vale,  at  tlie  conflus  of  the  two  small  ii» 
vers  Kenwyn  and  St.  Allen,  which  direct  their  streams  on  each  nde 
of  the  town,  and  at  the  bottom  unite  with  a  branch  of  Falmouth 
harbour :  at  every  spring  tide  they  form  a  fine  lake,  or  body  of 
water,  two  miles  in  length,  aiid  of  sufficient  depth  to  be  mivigiliie 
for  vessels  of  one  hundred  tons.  This  advantage  of  situation  has 
doubtless  been  a  principal  cause  of  its  rapid  progress;  and  it  may 
not  be  uninteresting  to  review  a  few  of  the  particulars  connected 
with  the  different  stages  of  its  improvement. 
'  ***  Ther  is  a  castille,"'  says  Letand,  "  a  quarter  of  a  mile  by 
west  out  of  Truro  longing  to  the  Erics  of  Coruwalle,  now  deuo 
down.  Tlie  scite  thereof  is  now  used  for  a  shoting  and  playing 
place,  out  of  the  town  of  Truro.^'  This  Casde  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  'Domesday  Hook,  and  was  therefore  erected  ai^er  the  Con* 
quest^  and  most  probably  by  some  of  the  Norman  Earb  of  Corn- 
wall, as  a  kind  of  rural  palace,  smaller  and  subordinate  to  their 
grand  residences  at  Launccston,  Trematon,  and  RestormcU  From 
this  CustTe  (he  town  appears  to  have  derived  its  origin ;  for  where- 
ever  an  ancient  Earl's  house  was  situated,  and  however  small  <Jts 
extent,  or  occasional  its  use,  Jt  naturally  attracted  d^e  traders  of 
the  county,  and  -becaaM^  for  a  sea«ni  the  little  centra  to  whiefa'  the 
vendera  of  merchandize  directed  their  attention,  and  near  which 
they  would  cftuse  their  residence. 

Ihe 
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-*  Iliet^iiMle  Itood  oti  an  emirrenee  cfa  the  tAote  wesfiSrly  sM^  6f 
the  two  carventd;  bat  it»  only  rembins  ai«  th«  name,  a  \vaste  area, 
and  the  artificial  ifiouift  or  keep,  the  earth  of  which  is  daily  de» 
Cfcaatng  by  being  Applied  to  other  pitrpcises.  On  this  it  &  pro- 
bable the  main  tOMer  was  sitoated !  but  its  smaller  wards  tntttt 
have  occapKd  the  natural  ground.  From  the  mcrease  of  build* 
nigs  aioee  the  thne  of  Leiand,  its  site  is  bow  included  within  thiB 
toMn,  and  united  with  St.  Fancra^  Street.  It  commands  thh 
wibole  placey  with  some  pleasant  views  of  the  adjacetit  country,  aud 
|Mrti€«larly  of  the  arm  or  branch  of  the  harbour. 

The  origHial  and  primitive  parts  of  the  town  would,  on  this 
aobcibe,  be  its  westerly  sides,  as  being  fke^rest  to  the  Castle; 
••d  we  aecordingly  find  that  the  most  anctent  buMing  of  which 
lUiere  is  any  account,  the  White  Friar's  House,  stood  on  the 
wcat«  **  The  crekc  of  Truro,"  »ys  Leland,  "  afore  the  very 
town,  is  divided  into  two  parts,  and  eche  of  them  has  a  broodc 
euroming  down,  and  a  bri^ige,  and  this  towti  of  Truro  bytwixC 
them  hoth.  The  WhUe  freres  house  waS  on  the  west  area  & 
Kmwyn  Streat.''  Fnmi  this  current  it  extended,  a4  ft  enlarged, 
aasterfy;  and  the  peninsulated  ground  bietWeen  the  currents  wat 
formed  kito  a  parish  of  itself,  mcluding  a  district  taken  out  of 
Renwyn  Parish,  on  which  side  a  church  was  erected.  Th^ 
town  probably,  at  first,  consisted  only  of  the  street  running 
from  the  foot  of  the  htli,  on  a  part  of  which  the  Castle  stdod, 
aed  extending  backwards,  with  its  yards  and  gardens,  to  thi 
western  current,  and  this  part  of  course  adopted  the  previous 
appellation  of  the  Castle,  and  was  called  with  it,  Tre-ve-reu; 
Tre-ttrea,  or  Treru:  Tre-uro,  or  Truro ;  the  House  or  Castle  upon 
the  Vroy  or  Utu\  the  same  denomination  of  a 'river  with  that  of 
tlie  Vert  ib  Hertfordshire,  the  Fem-lamium  of  the  Itineraries^ 
tfie  Uro-hamta  of  Ptolemy,  aud  with  that  of  the  Eure  in  York* 
iMre,  the  £frttr-acum  and  the  Is-ur-lum  df  the  Geography  and 
the  Itmeraries. 

Thott^  the  town,  as  we  have  seen,  emanated  from  the  Castle, 
yet  it  was  so  nearly  coeval  with  it,  that  h  is  noticed  as  existing 
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within  a  oeotury  after  die  Conquest.  ^^  Truro,  Trura,  or  Trir^ 
reu/'  says  that  best  investigator  of  our  constitutiooal  antiquity, 
.  because  the  most  founded  on  the  evidence  of  records.  Dr.  Brady* 
<<  was  some  time  in  the  possession  of  Richard  de  Lucy,  a  penoo 
-of  great  note  in  the  reigns  of  Stephen,  and  Heniy  the  Second/ 
.This  Richard  actually  resided  at  the  Castle*  as  he  is  styled  in  an 
instrument  of  Henry  the  Second's  ''  Richarde  de  Lucy  de  Tri^ 
vercu;"  and  he  encouraged  the  growing  town,  by  granting  it  8 
charter  of  incorporation;  and  even  proceeded  to  allow  it  that 
highest  privilege  of  a  borough,  an  exemption  from  toll:  nor  was 
this  confined  to  the  borough  itself,  it  extended  beyond  it ;  it  was 
commensurate  with  the  whole  county;  and  Richard  must  there- 
fore have  acted  with  a  power  not  merely  of  the  Lord  of  the  bo> 
rough,  but  of  the  Earl  of  the  county,  as  no  one  possessing  Ich 
power  could  have  granted  such  an  ample  clause  of  exeraptiott. 
The  proof  of  all  this  was  in  the  origmal  charter  of  this  town,  which, 
though  not  now  in  existence,  is  so  particularly  referred  to  ia  a 
succeeding  charter,  that  no  doubt  of  the  facts  can  be  entertained. 
This  town  was  in  all  probability  incorporated  between  1130 
and  1140,  as  in  the  latter,  year,  Lucy  resigned  the  poasesrions 
of  the  earldom  to  Reginald  de  Fitsroy^  the  illegitimate  son  of 
Ileniy  the  First,  who  confirmed  Luc/s  charter,  as  Henry  the 
Second  confirmed  Regmald's;  and  all  were  re-confirmed  by  Ect 
ward  the  First,  in  the  tliirteeuth  of  his  reign.  But  in  all  these 
cliarlers  there  is  no  intimation  of  that  grand  privilege  that  Tmm 
certainly  possessed,  and  whidi  is  thus  referred  to  in  the  last  visi- 
tation of  the  county,  preserved  in  the  College  of  Arms.  **  We 
find  that  the  Mayor  of  Truro  hath  always  been,  and  still  it,  Mayor 
of  Falmouth,  as  by  an  ancient  grant  now  in  the  custody  of  the 
Mayor  and  Burgesses  doth  appear."*  The  superiority  of  Truni 
over  all  the  harbour  of  Falmouth,  b  here  attested  by  a  record  of 
1622,  and  an  ancient  grant  now  *^  in  the  custody,"  &c.  ap» 
pealed  to  by  the  record.  This  distinguishing  privil^e  had  been 
ceded  to  Truro  by  a  grant  of  a  particular  nature;  but,  from  the 
manner  the  visitation  refers  to  it,  the  grant  mu^  have  been  so 
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•iriyftt*toha«e  been  without  a  date,  and  was  probably,  there- 
fore^ about  the  same  age  as  Reginald's  and  Lucy's  charters ;  but 
Ijad  in  all  likelihood  been  transferred  from  another 
possibly  fWmi  Tregony,  as  that  was  the  first  town  on 
I  of  the  harbour. 
Icharter  granted  by  Elizabeth,  states,  that  the  Mayor  ''is, 
:  been  reputed  to  be,  Mayor  of  Falmouth;**  but  this 
^  the  (act.  The  rights  of  Truro  being  contested  by  the 
( of  FalmOQtb,  and  its  privileges  violated,  the  Mayor 
on  the  1st  of  June,  1709,  proceeded  toesta- 
ctahn,  by  perambulating  the  borough,  and  including 
bounds  alt  the  country  as  far  as  the^Black  Rock  in  the 
Fahnomh  harbour.  The  cause  was  afterwards  tried, 
i  in  ftvonr  of  the  inhabitants  of  Falmouth,  who  now 
B'advanlBges  connected  with  the  jurisdiction  of  tlieir  own 
L  formerly  belonged  to  Truro. 
Mown  is  situated  m  the  three  parishes  of  St.  Mary,  St.  Cle« 
nd  Kenwyn;  the  former  occupying  its  central  parts,  and 
of  the  two  latter  its  eastern  and  western  sides.  The 
now  St.  Mary's,  but  we  apprehend  originally  dedicated 
eras,  is  a  spacious  fabric,  of  that  elegant  kind  of  archi* 
Ij^jwhich  flourished  in  England  about  the  reign  of  Henry 
Qth.  It  consists  of  two  ables  of  equal  size,  and  a  smaller 
has  a  modem  steeple,  of  very  inharmonius  propor* 
'b^  no  means  correspondent  with  the  body  of  tlie 
le  south  aisle  of  which  is  very  similar  in  its  architecture 
:  Launceston. 
windows  are  several  fragments  of  painted  glass ;  and 
them,  on  the  south  side,  is  the  date  1518,  the  year 
.    Bed  when 


a  general  remark  with  the  inhabitants  of  Truro,  that  their  Church 

I  Tower  ought  to  be  united,  as  they  would  betur  assimilate  than 

>le  of  Tiuro  does  with  the  old  church;  the  latter  being  elegantly 

I'tU  its  parts,  while  the  former  U  formal,  and  wholly  devoid  both  of 

'  and  beauty, 
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when  tbe  church  was  erected.    Ob  the  north  tide  of  tho  chwoel 
is  a  moiMuneiU  with  the  foUowiug  iuKri|ytion: 

To  tbe  pious  and  well-deierved  memory  of  OwE»  Fitz  Pcn«>»  Pbippe*  who 
travelled  over  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  on  the  14th  of  ICarch,  i6ao,  was 
taken  by  the  Turks,  and  made  a  captive  iu  Argter.  He  projected  sundry 
plots  for  his  liberty,  and  on  the  17th  of  June,  i6a7,  with  10  other  chrisciaa 
captives,  Dutch  and  French,  (persuaded  by  his  counsel  and  courage,}  he  be- 
gan a  cruel  fight  with  65  Turks  in  their  own  ship,  which  lasted  3  hours,  In 
which  5  of  hii  companions  were  slain,  yet  God  made  him  conquer,  and  so  Iw 
brought  the  ship  into  Carthagcoa,  being  of  400  tons  and  as  ord^*.  The  Kii^ 
sent  for  him  to  Madrid  to  see  him  ;  he  was  offered  a  Captain's  place,  and  the 
King's  favour,  if  he  would  turn  papist,  which  he  refused.  He  sold  aU  ibr  * 
6000I.  returned  into  England,  and  died  at  Lanoran,  17th  March,  1636. 

Melcombe  in  Dorset  wu  his  place  of  birth, 
Age  54,  and  here  lies  Earth  in  Earth. 
George  Fits  Peu*>*  Fhippen— Ipsius  frater  ec  hujas  Ecclesiae  Rectorl 

Another  very  large  marble  nionument  in  this  structure  comme- 
inorates  Joui^  Roberts,  Esq.  of  Truro,  who  died  March,  iff  14, 
aged  70,  **  6r  thereabouts."  This  is  decorated  with  sevenl 
figures,  and  has  been  lafely  repaired*  by  the  orders  of  Miss  Hunt, 
a  descendant  from  the  Robarts'^  afterwards  created  Lord  Radoors, 
a  ihmiiy  now  extinct. 

Truro,  as  we  have  before  mentioned,  is  one  of  tlie  original 
cohn^  towns;  and  here  only,  and  at  Penzance,  with  the  excefK 
tioQ  of  a  few  times  at  Helston,  for  the  convenience  of  the  mer- 
chants, have  tlie  coinages  of  late  years  taken  place.  Most  of 
the  tin  is  coined  here,  and  more  is  ex|)orted  Iience  than  from  any 
other  port  in  the  county.    The  blocks  lie  m  heaps  about  tbe 

streets, 

*  On  thif  occasion  the  following  singular  Bill  was  delivered  by  t^e  Mason. 
**  To  putting  one  new  foot  to  Mr.  John  Boberts,  mending  the  other,  putting 
•even  new  buttons  to  bis  coat,  and  a  new  string  to  his  breeches  fcners.  To 
two  new  feet  to  his  wife  Philippa,  mending  her  eyes,  and  putting  a  nosegay 
in  her  hand.  To  two  new  hands  and  a  new  nose  to  the  captun.  To  two 
new  hands  and  mending  the  nose  of  his  wife,  repairing  her  eyes,  and  putting 
a  new  cufF  to  her  gown.  To  making  and  fixing  two  new  wings  on  Time's 
shoulders,  and  making  a  new  great  toe,  mending  the  handle  of  his  scythe, 
tnd  potting  a  new  blade  to  it. 
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streets,  and  are  left  iatirely  utiguftrded,  as  their  greftt  ^f^t  mh 
ders  It  difficult  to  remove  them  without  imtiiediate  dqtecftioB. 
Here  is  a  coinage  Hall ;  and  Hals,  in  his  Parochial  History^  lasO' 
tions  the  town  possessing  one  so-early  as  the  reign  of  King  JolM, 
There  is  also  a  manufactory  for  converting  block-ttn  into  bars  wd 
ingots :  the  weight  of  the  former  is  from  eight  ounces  id  one 
pound;  that  of  the  Ifiitter  from  sixty  to  seventy powNls 
The  bars  are  exported  to  the  Mediterranean  and  Baltic^  die  i 
are  sent  to  the  East  Indies.  Considerable  quantities  of  copper 
ore  are  exported  from  this  town  to  Wales;  In  addition  to  tbe 
difiereiit  branches  of  trade  connected  with  the  mine^y  a  new  sonMse 
of  buisnesH  was  established  here,  about  ten  years  ago,  by  soNle 
tradesnten  of  the  town.  This  is  a  manufactory  for  caipets^  wUrii 
is  now  carried  on  with  considerable  success.  Over  tfee  TowiH 
Hall  and  Market-Place  is  this  inscription : 

T:  B:  Jsxkin  Danibl,  Maioa. 

Who  seeks  to  find  eUrn^l  treasure,  ^ 

.  Mu»t  use  no  guile  in  weight  or  measure. — 1615 

The  improvements  made  in  Truro  of  late  years  liave  becb  'fe^ 
considerable,  and  particularly  since  the  lighting  aod  paving  aot 
was  passed  at  Midsummer,  1794.  Tlie  principal  street  was.  for- 
merly very  narrow,  and  disfigured  by  a  row  of  houses  stretching 
along  the  middle  from  the  Coinage-Hall  to  the  Matke^PUice, 
These  have  been  removed,  and  a  spacious  opening  formed,  ftotn 
which  a  new  street  is  now  building,  diverging  from  the  other  at 
right  angles ;  through  this  proceeds  th^  Mid  to  FlAmouth;  The 
charges  of  paving,  &c.  are  defrayed  by  a  small  aslicsinient  en 
each  house.  Among  other  objects  winch  diversify  the  town^  and 
reflect  credit  on  its  inhabitants,  and  ttie  gentlemen  of  Conlwall,  is 
a  Literary  Society  and  County-Library,  estabtiehed  here  in  the 
J«ar  1792.  This  was  originally  instituted,  and  is  still  pattobised 
and  supported,  by  the  Cornish  nobility  and  gentry.  A  Theatae 
and  Assembly-Room  have  a|so  been  erected  in  that  part  of  life 
town  called  the  High  Cross;  ami  on  the  12th  of  August,  f799f  * 
County-Infirmary  wis*  opened  in  Kenwyn  Pinish^  under  the  pt- 
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trooq^  of  tbe  Prince  of  Wales.  The  expeDses  are  defrayed  bj 
tubacription ;  the  regulations  for  the  inaoageraeot  of  the  sick ,  and 
.for  an  active  tupeiintendence  over  tbe  persons  employed  to  attend 
dieniy  are  conceived  with  much  judgment.  The  lufirmary  b  a 
new  and  qiadous  stone  building. 

Hie  government  of  Truro  is  vested  in  a  Mayor,  four  Alder- 
men, and  twenty  capital  Burgesses.  Tbe  right  of  returning 
sneniben  b  in  these  twenty-five  persons  only ;  though  the  number 
of  inhabitants  in  tbe  three  parishes,  as  ascertained  under  tbe 
late  act,  is  454$.  ,  The  houses  were  enuiiierated  at  775.  Tbe 
interest  of  the  borough  since  the  exchange  of  Tregony  with 
Lord  de  Dunstanville,  has  been  wholly  possessed  by  Lord  Fal- 
mouth. On  the  election  of  a  Mayor,  the  towp  mace,  by  the 
mistom  of  the  borough,  must  be  delivered  to  the  Lord  of  the 
Manor,  who  retains  it  till  he  b  paid  sixpence  for  every  hoi^se  ^ 
an  acknowledgment. 

About  one  mile  from  Truro,  on  the  road  to  Falmouth,  ba 
large  smeltingrhouse  for  tin,  called  Cs/iimtdb.  It  conusts  of  ten 
reverboratory  furnaces,  six  feet  in  height,  and  about  twelve 
ieet  in  length,  each.  *'  Culm-coal  b  used  as  the  flux,  in  the 
proportion  of  about  pne  cightb  to  the  ore,  of  which  nearly  600 
cwt«  b  smehed  within  m  hours,  and  yields  about  350  cwt«  of 
tin/' 

Tbe  CARNON  Stream*  Works  arc  situ^ited  near  i|n  arm  of 
Fahnottth  Harbour,  calltrd  Restorguet  Creek,  into  which  flows  a 
number  of  rivulets  from  tbe  hilb  eastward  of  Hedruth,  They  o^ 
oi^y  a  portion  of  ground  nearly  one  n^ile  in  length,  and  30Q  yaids 
broad,  and  are  by  far  the  inost  rich  and  extensive  of  any  stream- 
works  in  the  county.  The  pebbles  froin  which  the  i|ie(al  b  ex- 
tracted, are  embedded  in  a  marl  mixed,  like  that  at  Pothi 
with  sand  and  marine  shells:  mde^td,  the  whole  space  now  occn- 
pied  by  tbe  stream-works  appears  to  have  been  gained  from  the 
sea;  the  mud  and  otiier  matter  washed  dpwu  by  the  streains, 
liavmg  raised  a  sort  of  embankment,  which,  by  its  continual 
extension,  and  soiue  assistance  fiom  art,  has  gradually  contqicted 
|be  boundaries  of  the  tjde,      Tbe  bed  of  tin-pebbles  b  aboqt 
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thirty-six  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground;  its  thickness  is 
from  four  to  six  feet.     Immediately  on  the  bed  of  tin  several ' 
stags-homs  have  been  found,  one^  of  which  measured  thre^  feet 
from  the  root  to  the  point    Skulls  and  other  bones  have  like-  ^ 
wise  been  dbcovered  here;  and  what  renders  it  apparent  that 
these  works  were  known  at  a  very  early  period,  a  wooden  shovel, 
and  various  picks  made  of  deer's  horn,  have  also  been  found 
bere.    The  present  works  commenced  in  1785,  and  have  already 
been   attended  with  a  profit  of'  SOfiOCA.     Minute  particles  of ' 
gold  are  fteqnently  observed  among  the  tin^grains.    A  little  above 
Camon-Stream  an  adit  commences,  which  has  been  drove  to  the ' 
western  part  of  North  Downs,   a  distance  of  nearly  ten  miles. 
His,   by  its  various  branches,   drams  the  min^s  named  Cbace- 
Water,   North  Downs,    Huel  Unity,  Huel  Garland,  Huel  Pink, 
Huel  Jewell,   Huel  Hope,   Huel  Daniel,   Poldice,  Hnel  Virgin, 
the  United  Mines,  &c.    The  water  that  issues  from  the  adit  drives 
the'  wheel  in  Canion-Works,  and  is  likewise  directed  to  other  use- 
ful purposes. 

On  a  branch  of  Fdmoutfa  Haibour,  near  Mepal  Passage,  in  die 
year  174*79  such  vast  numbers  of  Roman  brass  coins  were  disco- 
vered, that  their  weight  amounted  to  twenty  pounds.  About 
3000  of  this  parcel  were  examined  by  Dr.  Borlase,  who  found , 
them,  ^  all  irom  Oallienus,  who  began  his  reign  in  the  year  253, 
to  Carinns,  who,  with  Cams  and  Nmueriany  reigned  about  two 
jrars;  i.  e,  from  285^  to  ^SV 

CARCLEW,  the  seat  of  S'ur  William  Lemon,  Bart,  is  pleasantly 
seated  on  a  gentle  eminence,  rising  from  the  valley  through  which 
the  Camon-Stream  Works  are  conducted.  The  houte  is  n  neat, 
uniform,  modem  building,  of  the  Ionic  order,  faced  with  granite, 
having  a  regular  portico.  The  centre  is  connected  with  wings  by  , 
two  uniform  colonnades.  Sir  William  inherits  this  estate  from  his 
grandfiither,  and  has  made  very  conakieFable  improvements  iri  the 
grounds  by  various  plantations;  these  become  peculiarly  beautifiil 
and  interesting  from  the  Contrasted  scenery  of  the  wide  and  open 
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n^oon  m  this  pprt  of  th?  cpiinty.    Here  are  «  few  gpod  |iaiBtiiigi, 
and  the  house  is  ^tted  ^p  with  mud)  ta$|e  and  conv^i^pc^* 

$T^  QLUyiAS,  80  named  from  aa  Irish  S^t,  is  a  smsU  ¥il. 
lage,  ntuated  near  the  upper  eod  of  9.  hrauch  of  Fahnouth  Qiu^ 
bpur,  opposite  ^enj^n:  though  now  of  little  impmlaiioe,  k9^ 
pears  to  ^ave  ^^d  fo  endowed  church  or  chapel  before  the  Con* 
q^esty  and  is  rated  ill  the  Pomesday  Book,  Th^  Chuidi  is  a  spik 
cipus  and  handsome  building,  rendered  ititerestiqg  from  ilt  wood} 
accompaniments ;  and  the  beauty  of  the  grounds  and  scfuoeqr  w^iob 
attach  tP  the  annexed  vicarage^  will  amply  r^y  the  admipev  of 
tt\e  picturesque  for  deviating  from  tlm  common  road  to  observe 
them.  Among  the  monuments  in  the  ol^ureli  are  tome  betooging 
to  the  Pendarvis  family,^  and  some  inscriptions  commemoiative  of 
charitable  doqatioos,  ^bput  half  a  mile  no^ th  of  this  church  is  a 
Bam,  which  occupies  the  site  of  a  mansion,  wliereia,  tradition  aA 
firms,  was  acted  the  cruel  tragedy  that  furui&bed  Lillo  with  a  plot 
fpr  one  of  his  plays.  This  was  denominated  the  Penryn  Tragi^dy  s 
but  the  title  has  since  been  changed  by  Colraan  to  Fatal  Cuiioaity^ 
The  bhabitants  of  this  parish,  sot  included  io  Penryn,  setumcd 
under  the  hite  act^  werie  28^  nyakh  ^  34Q  il^n^ales.  The  twMijKi 
were  enumeiatf(l  at  96^ 

PENRVN 

Is  a  laige  town,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  * 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  water  to  St.  Gluvias,  in  which  parish  it 

is 

•  Some  o£  our  aitfUiuariei  hav«  coittead«d  th«t  tkis  town  occupies  tht  silt 
of  a  wood,  which  U  mcotioned  in  a  CornUb  MS.  play  of  the  CreaUoUi  where 
the  following  passage  alludes  particularly  to  this  place  and  oeighbouibood : 
<*  Blettiag  of  the  Father  on  you  ;  you  shall  have  your  reward  ;  your  wages  Ii 
prepared  together  widi  alt  the  fi^i  of  Bokelland,  and  the  woed  cf  fmry% 
cottrely,  the  lalaod^  and  Amr^nkk,  Tngesibtt*  nd  Kegyllack."  Mr. 
Tonkin,  pottcufd  with  this  ideai  states,'  that  many  ^<  aoeicst  inaa  wera  grow* 
ing  in  the  streets*'  in  his  time'  But  i^  seems  more  prohable,  that  the  weo4  , 
mentioned  in  the  M  S.  was  cmtiguoui  to  the  town,  instead  of  in  iu  Jhe  I 
|prip(  it  preserved  in  thp  IjQdleian  l^ibrary  ^t  Qxfqrd* 
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h  nboUy  included.  It  was  formerly  dignified  with  a  colkgiato 
churchy  founded,  says  Browne  WiHis,  by  Walter  Bronscombe, 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  for  a  dean  and  twelve  prejiiends.  Some  of  the 
roioaof  the^soUei^,  whieb»  aecotding  to  Lelaod,  was  easteUated, 
awl  had  three  strong  towers,  were  btely  to  be  seen,  but  are  now 
hidden  by  aKMiern  buildipf  i.  The  manor  belonged  to  the  See  of 
Sxielmr,  and  was  probably  laade  a  borough  by  OAe  of  the  Bishops 
in  the  thiitieth  Qf  Edward  the  First.  Thi^mas  Button,  who  waa 
sfoond  ttteeessor  to  Waller  ki  the  bishopric,  chaUenged  the  right 
of  boMii^  a  market  and  a  fiiir  at  Penryo,  i$  as  full  a  roanper  at 
had  beea  eojoyed  by  his  predecessonu 

The  Muiiet-House  and  Town-Hall  ataads  nearthe iiuddie of 
the  principal  street,  imn  which  sotne  others  diverge  at  right  an* 
^ea.  Sevend  smalUtieams  issue  ftoni  the  eminenoes  west  of  the 
town,  and  supply  its  inhtfbitauts  with  water :  one  of  them  flowing 
vfith  rapidity  over  se«ne  large  masses  of  stone,  Ibrms  a  singuhr 
cascade,  and,  with  itiaccompenioients  of  niill-wheelaand  cott^^ei, 
pitscsits  a  scene  exceedingly  pictiuresque.  The  town  was  first  in« 
c(»porated  in  the  eighteenth  of  James  the  First,  and  its  govero- 
metit  vested  in  a  Mayar,  eight  Aldermen,  twelve  Oommon-Comi* 
dboen,  a  Recorder,  and  inferior  officers.  The  right  of  election 
is  in  the  Alaynr,  Aldermen,  and  all  tlie  mhabtenis  paying  acot 
and  h>t  The  uamher  of  voters  are  about  140.  The  pofailatiao 
o£  tUa  town,  a&ietuxned  under  the  late  act,  is  2S^;  the  nnmbtr 
of  houses  SOS. 

ST.  BUPOCK,  between  Penryn  and  Falmouth,  is  a  vicarage, 
which,  in  Wolsey's  Inquisition,  taken  1521,  is  valued  in  conjunc- 
tjoo  with  St,  GluiM;  and  before  that  time  it  appears  both  church^ 
es  were  consolidated  by  the  Bishop  of  Exeter.  In  Budock  Church, 
against  the  south  wall,  are  several  monuments  to  the  celebrated 
faniily  of  th^  KiUegrews ;  "  the  Barton  (Manor)  of  Arweuick, 
their  chief  seat  iu  Amver  ages,"  being  within  this  parish,  till  FaV 
mnulh  I^Hisb  waa  takao  out  of  it  in  the  year  l6()3.  The  mu^bec 
^  inhabituits  are  779>  that  of  houses  128. 

FALMOUTH. 
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**  Within  less  than  fvrty  years  of  the  Restoration,"  says  ea 
author  more  popular  than  respectable,  and  only  popular  where 
other  writers  are  wanting,  **  there  was  not  so  macb  as  one  bouse 
where  tbat  ilounshing  town  now  stands,*^  But  this  is  not  tme. 
The  town,  indeed,  is  not  mentioned  by  Cainden,  even  hi  his  edi* 
tioa  of  1607 ;  though  he  notices  the  harbour  veiy  patticidflrly; 
md  actually  names  Peniyn^'  St.  Maw's  Castle,  FeiidenoisCastlev 
and  even  Arwinnick,  now  at  the  end  of  the  town.-f  It  had  began, 
Iiowever,  before  the  date  of  this  editiOD,  and  much  more  than 
^  forty  years  off  the  Restoration."  Before  the'  year  I600,  as  ap- 
pears below,  '*  a  certain  person  building  a  little  house,  a  female 
servant  of  one  Mr.  Pendaris"  (Mr.  Pendatvis  of  Pendarvis^ 
about  ten  or  eleven  miles  from  Falmouth)  "  came  and  dwelt  in  it ; 
upon  which  tbat  gentleman  bid  her  brew  a  little  ale,  and  on  such 
a-day  he  promised  to  come  with  some  gentlemen,  aad  help  her  to 
seme  money  by  drinking  it  up>-'  This  promise  and  that  biddance 
show  themselves,  by  their  very  qinilfty,  to  have  been  prior  to  the 
SAh  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  as  in  the  parliament  held  between  the 
moaCfaa  of  Jaaaary  and  April,  1552,  a  law  was  made /or  the  first 
Hmtp  requiring  ale-houses  and  tipling-housca  to  be  Ikcnaedj 
She  observed,  ber  master's  orders.  But,  in  the  mean  tiaie,  a 
Dutch  vessel  came  into  the  harboor.||    The  crew  calling  at  the 

house 

«  TotortSuottgh  Grtat  Briiaii^  Vol.  I.  p.  89^,  Edit  fUk  ^  P.  137—138. 
X  Chap,  XXV. 

(  This  U  the  earliest  Intimatioo  tbat  Of;cur;  of  any  Dntchmn  naoitipg  to  thU 
liarbour.  But  the  DvUch  appear  to  have  ha4  a  large  connection  wiU)  it.  There 
is  the  town  of  Fbuking  upon  one  side  of  it,  and  some  bouses  called  Amtadam 
on  another.  And  as  Hals,  the  parochial  historian  of  Cornwall,  tells  us,  "  Jane 
KUIegrew,  widow  of  Sir  John  KUlegrew,  Rnight,  in  the  Spanish  Wars  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Elitabcth)  went  from  the  House  of  the  Kiilegnwaaft 
Arwinnick,  aboard  two  Dutch  ships  of  the  Hanae  Towns,  driven  to  Falmouth 
Harbonr  by  cross  winds,  laden  with  roerchandisea  on  account  (as  was  said)  of 
Spaniards,  -and  with  a  numerous  party  of  mlfiaiu,*'  slew  the  Spanish  faciors, 
and  took  away  tlie  Spanish  money. 


bouse  kept  by  Mr.  Pendarris's  servaDt,  ^  drank  out  the  ak.    Mr, 
Peodaris  (Peodarvis)  came  with  bis  frieuds  at  the  day  appomted ; 
and  calling  for  some  drink,  his  servant  told  him,  she  had  none* 
Her  master  expostulating  with  her,  she  told  him  what  had  passed; 
«nd  nid,  '^  Truly,  Master,  tbe  Pewn/  come  so  quick^  I  could  not 
deny  them."    The  country  people  round  about  used  to  call  Fat 
moath  Penr^  Come  Quick,  and  to  tell  this  story  of  the  occasion,"* 
This  story  is  still  told  popularly  at  Falmouth,  and  considered  still 
as  tbe  narrative  of  tbe  town's  origin.    Even  the  boose  itself^  which 
was  tbe  scene  of  this  transaction,  and  is  marked  by  it  for  the 
earliest  house  in  tbe  town,  is  thb  very  day  shown  at  tbe  north- 
ern end  of  the  whole,  and  shown  under  that  very  appelktion  of 
Pew^  Come  Quick,    It  still  remains  upon  what  was  actually  tlie 
had  of  Pendarvis,  but  now  belongs  to  Lord  de  Dunstanville.    It 
has  a  somll  waUed  court  before  it,  facing  with  h  to  the  sea ;  is  still 
thatched  in  one  half  of  its  roof,  is  still  an  ale-honse,  and  still 
retains  a  fiidiog  remembrance  of  the  name,  which  within  memory 
it  bore  familiarly  on  its  head,    that  of  Penny  Come  Quick*    It 
stands  near  the  New  Quay,  opposite  to  Flushing,  and  a  little  on 
the  right  of  the  long  flight  of  stone  steps  by  which  we  ascend 
from  the  passage^boat  that  plies  between  Flushing  and  Falmouth; 
having    the   mark  of  an   ancient  door,    as  well  as  of  an  an- 
cient window,  in  the  wall  by  which  it  turns  its  back  upon  the 
land. 

This  then  was  on^  origin  to  the  town  of  Falmouth,  But  it  bad 
also  another.  That  house  lies  at  some  little  distance  from  the  ex- 
tremest  parts  of  the  town,  and  to  the  north  of  all.  Yet  anotlier 
house  lies  at  the  heart  of  the  town,  that  was  much  more  tbe  nu- 
cleus  of  the  whole;  and  we  mnst  therefore  ascertain  the  position  of 
this  with  at  least  an  equal  investigation. 

^  Notwithstanding  its  present  grandeur,**  Hals  tells  i|s  coo- 
cemmg  the  town,  *'  neith^  town  nor  its  modern  name  is  of  any 
||eat  antiquify,  neither  being  extant  a  htmdred  years  past.'*  TbiS| 
liowevery    appears  ap  hyperbolical  error,    even  on  the  face  ct 
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fiis  own  account  hereafter;  Mr.  Hals*  writing  about  the  vcar 
i7l5;  **  For,"  as  he  arlds  iu  coufirnrdtion  of  his  error,'  "  lon^ 
since  that  time  \\  Was  known  by  no  other  appellation  than  that  of 
Smithikr  ;  from  a  snuth  who  lived  at  the  creek  or  cove  noiv  in 
^le  centre  thereof.  And  verily  I  have  been  tbld  by  some  aged 
persons  lately  living,  that  tliey  remembered  not  above /r<r  houses 
standing  in  the  place/^  In  this  manner  is  one  hyi^rbolical  error 
confirnied  by  another ;  and  the  memory  of  his  aged  informers 
appears,  from  Mr.  Hals  himself,  to  have  been  strangely  inisr^pv&- 
scnted  by  him.  OthcnVise,  this  inf6rnidtion  is  very  consistent 
wit/i  the  tradition  recited,  and  the  remaiUs  described  before. 
When  properly  dated,  it  forms  a  new  link  in  the  chain  of  history. 
TJie  little  alehouse  at  the  north  end  of '  the  towfe,  was  the  first 
house  on  the  site  of  the  town ;  and  the  second  was  tile  siullirs 
house,  near  the  centre  of  the  site. 

"  The  creek  or  cove"  on   which  this  house  stood,"  is  now  a 
hroad  opening  into  the  plane  of  what  is  called  the  Market-Strand, 
and  formerly  went  across  the  whole  plane,  across  the  ground  of 
t)je  houses  beyond,  and  up  that  narrow  valley  behind  the  mar- 
ket-house which  is  denoiTiinated  the  Moor.     Co  building  a  brew- 
house  in  the  moor  just  behind  the  market-house,  in  1794,  was 
found  a  led  of  beach-sand  under  the  surface  of  the  ground.     The 
Alarket-house  itself  was  built  originally  upon  piles,  because  of 
fhe  unfaithfulness  of  the  artificial  earth  below :    it  was  lately  re- 
built to  be  enlarged,  and  being  thus  carried  beyond  the  range  of 
the  piles,  began  to  crack  in  its  frame  from  the  subsidence  of  its 
foundations,  and  was  actually  obliged  to  be  re>erected  hi  ]792<. 
And  the  whole  plane   of  the  market-strand,  with  the  whole  site 
of  the  houses  ui)on  the  western  side  of  it,  from  the  looseness  of 
the  earth  under  all,,  sensibly  shakes  and  trembles,   on  the  pas^ 
sing  of  a  carriage  over  the  street.    Oo  this  creek  then  was  the 
smitb*s  bouse,  that  gave  the  appellation  of  Stnithikf  to  the  vil* 
Jage.    Accordingly,    on  the   little    knoll  that  runs  up  from  the 
market- strand  to   tiie  south,    and  on   the  left-hand  side  of  the 
street,  that  begins  at   it»  the  stcond  house  aiipears  to  have  been 
prior  to  il^  street,  from   its  fiice  turning  towards  the  sea,    and 

iu 


iu  back  abuMing  Hpoo  (he  street.  This,  imidtC  the  many  altona* 
tiniis  whjoh  tbe  iomnssiiou  of  a  gireel  behind  it  haa  ntfccasanly 
ooobnonedy  ttill  appears  t&  have  bew  oi^^Uy  the  second  germ- 
o£  Falmouth.  It  was  buiU  with  iU  Imk  to  the  hili^  tbe  streci 
then  being  only  a  ledging  of  the  hiU  out  dovm  to  a  level,  aad 
the  entrance  fvom  the  street  into  that  bouse  being  by  a  lli^t  oi 
8|0|is.  Tbe  wall  of  the  back  has  been  opened  (ot  windovrs  since 
tbe  stneet  wOs  formed  behind  it.  The  windows  of  tbe  ftoaU 
tbofefore,  hare  been  nil  blocked  up,  but  still  show  tliey  isefd. 
once  tbeie.  Tbe  Slandard4nn  (now  the  Hotel)  has  been  built 
direttly  btfove  it;  and  what  was  once  the  shehiig  beach  i»  tttat 
of  the  house,  is  now  the  back-yard  and  water»sfaiis  of  tlie  inti. 
It  is  a  low  house,  remembered  to  have  been  once  all  covered 
with  thatth,  and  still  covered  in  part  with  thatch  very  thick. 
Tliis  part  projects  beyoud  the  rest,  and  was  formerly  (ki  all  like* 
libood)  the  very  Smiiky  itself.  We  shall  soon  find  the  real  aaiuo 
to  bo  Smifktvik,  and  to  be  vitiated  kilo  Smithikc  only  by  aaabbre- 
viated  prooanciation* 

But  so  early  as  l6l3,  John  KiUegrew  formed  a  grand  plan 
of  building. a  whole  town  at  once  here.     The  town  of  Truro^ 
havii^  possessioa  of  all  the  so'i^ereignty  of  that  fine  expanse  of 
waters  which  is  now  denominated  Fahnouth  Harbour;  the  town 
of  Penryn,   whkh   had   arisen   since  Truro»   and  had  latterly- 
coiiie   io  shace  its  harbour  with  it;    and  even  Helston,  a  town 
at  a  foaskfeiable  distance,  actually  cut  off  by  nature  from  at^ 
iwmedkite  use  of  the  harbour;  all  united  to  op|)ose  the  execi*- 
tKNU     Tfuro  wfis  naturally  jealous  of  a  town  that  would  have; 
many  advantages  over  it;   and  might,   ui  tinM^,   perhaps,  wiesi, 
ftom  it   the  trident  of  its  uidosed  sea.     Truro  had,   perhaps, 
beheld  the  rise  of  Pcniyn,   fbrmerly,  with  die  same  eye  of  jea^ 
lousy.    But  only  towns  that  rise  all  at  once  can  be  opposed  a»- 
Fahnouth  was;  and  Truro  probably  drew  in  Penryn,  with  Helstoo, 
to   unite   with  her  ia  preventuig  the  rise  of  Fahnouth.     They 
aU  petitioned  King  James  the  First  against  it.     In  this  petition 
tliey  urged  giaviely,    '<  TIat  the  erecting  of  a  town  at  SmUhike^" 
where  the  town  was  designed  to  be  erected,   because ''  of  tlie 
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a^A  or  coife  now  in  the  cratre  Ibereof,"  and  not  vAien  the  «le* 
house  was,  at  the  end  of  the  town,  *^  would  tend  to  tlie  ran  aoA 
hnpoverishing  of  the  ancient  coinage-towm  and  nuirket-towns  albre* 
fltid,  not  fiir  distant  from  theuoe ;  and  therefore  humbly  pra^ 
the  Km^f's  B^jesty,  that  the  buildings  and  undertakings  9f  Mr. 
Killegrew  might  be  inhihiled  for  the  Aiture."  From  the  langnage 
in  the  close  of  this  petition^  Mr.  Kilfegrew  seems  to  have  already 
began  the  execution  of  his  plan,  and  to  have  actually  entered  opoa 
the  erection  of  his  buildings.  They  therefore  beg,  that  his  **  hmM» 
lOgflT  may  be  **  inhibited  for  tbefuturt/^  And  thb  gives  us  the 
evident  origin  of  Falmoutb  as  a  town^  in  the  year  l6l3 ;  mort  ikan 
^  forty  years  off  the  Restofation;"  more  than  **  a  hundred  ytaisT 
before  HaVs  writing. 

On  the  receipt  of  this  petition,  the  Kmg  ordered  his  privy 
counsellors  (o  require  information  upon  the  point  fton  the 
governor  of  Pendennis  Castle.  The  council  wrote,  and  the  go- 
vernor replied,  *^That  he  well  approved  of  Mr.  KDIegicw^s 
project  for  building  a  town  and  custom-house  at  Smiikikef  as 
being  near  the  mouth  of  the  fi\  harbour,  for  the  quick  and 
neoes^ury  supply  of  such  ships,  whose  occasions,  or  cootniy 
winds,  brought  them  in  there,  without  being  oM^ed  (as  then 
they  were)  to  go  two  miles  up  the  river  to  Penryn,  or  nine 
miles  to  Truro,  in  order  thereto;  or  to  take  in  and  out  their 
etigoes,  or  hidings,  and  make  entries  at  th^  custom-house,  at 
such  a  distance,  &c»*  On  a  full  hearmg  of  all  parties  at  the 
coonctl4ioard,  James  determined,  like  an  honest  and  jadidoos 
man,  <'  Tliat  the  erecting  of  a  town  at  SmUhike,  by  Mr.  KiBe- 
grew,  could  by  no  -means  be  prejudicial  to  the  coinage  and  in- 
corporate towns  aforesaid,  they  standing  at  such  oonsiderabie 
distance  from  it;  but  especially  for  that  every  man  might  law- 
fully  do  what  he  would,  for  the  utility  and  advantage  of  his  own 
proper  goods  and  hnds,  without  the  license  or  approbation  even 
of  the  King,  or  any  contiguous  neighbour,  who  hi^d  no  public 
or  private  nuisance  thereby  done  him;  how  much  more  reasona- 
ble was  it,  therefore,  when  the  owners  of  such  lands.convcrted 
them  to  such  uses  as  tended  not  only  to  his  owa^  but  the  puUie 
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goody  and  advantage  of  ^  Kjng  and  country  to«ether/^  Tims 
CBceuM^ed,  Mr.  Kiilegrew  went  on  withbis  erections;  and  Fal-< 
mouth  started  up  a  complete  tow»  at  once. 

It  was,  however,  only  a  douMe  Kne  of  houses,  probably  as 
bebg  M  at  Smithike,  fadag  equally  to  the  sea,  and  to  the  hmd^ 
ranmog  from  the  smith's  house,  1^  castoni»house,  and  the  raar- 
ket-bouse,  akmg  the.  verge  of  the  harbour,  pushing  out  into  the 
tideway  itself,  yet  looking  (like  the  smith's  house  and  the  maikel> 
botts^)  only  across  the  harbour.  Ail  this  low  range  of  ground 
at  the  foot  and  side  of  the  steep  hill,  was  apparently  considered 
then  as  the  beach  of  the  sea,  the  marketr««ra7sd  still  lying  at 
one  end,  and  the  fisithsirand  at  the  other.  A  little  on  the  nor* 
them  fide  of  the  fish-strand,  iar  sinkbg  a  wdl  a  few  years  ago» 
V(as  found,  about  fifteen  feet  firom  the  surface  of  the  street,  a 
lajer  of  pebbles;  the  layer,  about  two  feet  in  thickness,  and  the 
pebbles  evidently  rounded  by  the  dashing  of  the  waves.  Just 
under  tl^s  appeared  a  fineapring,  and  of ^«^  water;  while  the 
o)her  springs  on  this  side  of  the  street  are  all  brackuk.  The 
sinker  of  the  well  stopped  short,  on  ooming  to  the  spring,  by 
the  advke  of  an  old  well-maker;  who  assured  him,  if  he  went 
any  deeper,  he  would  come,  like  his  neighbours,  to  brackish 
water.  ^  So  curiously  has  Nature  disposed  her  stores  of  fresh  wa^ 
ter  here,  between  the  salt  below,  and  the  beach  above!  This  ori* 
ginal  b^ch  had  been  covered  with  its  depth  of  earth  firom  the 
soil  of  the  bank  washing  down  upon  it.  But,  as  the  houses  ex* 
tended  afterwards  in  a  lane  along  the  beach  ftom  Snuthflie  and 
the  market-strand,  towards  the  fisli*strand,  they  naturally  kepi 
to  the  eastern  side  of  the  lane,  because  of  the  hill  on  the  other 
wde.  This  hill  is  still  called  by  a  Cornish  name*  while  the 
smith's  house,  and  the  little  ale-house,  assumed  an  English  one ; 
being  noticed  for  ages  before  Siuithike  had  any  existence,  being 
noticed  undoubt^y  as  long  as  the  harbour  had  been  used,  or 
there  has.  been  a  {larticular  port  within  it ;  being  therefore  deoo« 
minated  Pobkan  Hill,  the  Hill  of  the  Port  of  the  Haven ;  as 
Porih'fcarn  kawi)  in  EndeUyan  Parish,  is  the  Port  of  the  Rocky 
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UiiYen,  and  as  tbe  FalmaHth  aide  of  tfiie  bavcn  hgfe  ii  pecdMufy 
denominated  the  harbour  or  port  at  pteaent.  iuit  to  the  iiorfli 
of  a  way  up  tliis  bill,  that  is  called  Porfcan  Lage,  aod  nearly  op- 
posite  to  the  original  Srailhike,  tbe  ground  appeus,  from  a  re- 
cited lease  of  i6j9,  to  be  thm  irobuilt  npoo,  and  to  be  ihm 
lor  tlie  first  tiuie  leased  out  upon  building  temss.  And  tlie 
booses  there  built  are  aU  (as  it  were)  let  into  tiie  body  of  tbe 
lull. 

So  long  did  the  town  of  Falmouth  go  oo  mider  tbe  double 
appelbtioos  of  Sniitfaike  and  Penny  Come  Quick  I  Tbe  viliage 
Qontinued  its  name  to  the  icfwn*  But  in  166O  a  prochunatiot 
wm  issued  by  Charles  tbe  Second,  that  **  SnUihike,  alias  P^ta^ 
Came  Smekf*^  the  kilter  appelkiion  (we  see)  havfaig  continned 
equally  with  the  former  for  the  two  ends  of  the  ▼iUage,  *^  shoiiki 
from  and  for  ever  after  tbe  20th  of  August,  166O,  be^  called  by 
the  name  of  Falmouth.''  On  October  the  5tb,  16OI,  the 
15tb  of  Charies  the  Seooad,  even  a  charier  of  locorporatioii 
was  granted  to  this  new>Bamed  town.  **  Whereas  our  viliage  of 
Smitbwicke,''  it  sajfs,  oeosideriiig  tbe  town  still  as  a  mere  vSfa^ 
«<  is  ad  Aniieni  tad  pofulous  viHage,"  aniient  only,  as  its  Bngh^ 
jiame  shows,  from  having  existed  (like  Penny  Come  Quick)  about 
»  hasidred  years,  <^  situate  upon  the  sea^coast,  and  near  adgoio* 
lag  to  oar  port  of  Falmouth,  which  is  a  most  safe  and  capacious 
bubour  of  ships,  hisomuch  tliat  merchants  and  matiners,  H 
well  natives  as  foreigners,  have  used  to  assemble,  and  io  noto 
istemble,  from  divers  parts,  to  the  village  and  port  aibf^sakf, 
srith  their  ships,  goods  and  merchandine,  for  the  pcurpoaeof 
buyug  and  selling  the  same  freely  from  day  to  day,  ^c."  Such 
was  the  trade  of  the  to^vn  already !  The  Kkig  thefeibre,  ^  in 
eonskieiution  of  the  good,  faithful,  and  acceptable  servkes,  as 
well  to  us  as  to  our  most  dear  father  the  Lord  Challes  late  King 
•f  Engbmd,  of  glorious  memory,  already  performed,"  by  Si^ 
Peter  Killegrew,  Knight,  orders  and  grants,  as  he  had  granted 
and  ordered  before,  *<  that  now  and  for  ever  hereafter^  our 
wUage  aforesaid,  with  the  port  afotesaki,  is  and  shaR  be  one  fretf 
viUage)  and  that  from  henceforth  it  shall  not  be  called,  named, 
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«  JbowQ  hji  fte  pame  .<ff  tb^  v9b^  of  $iuithwi^e^  b|it  m  nil 
tinci  lierfsifier.  sis)!!  bf&  ^jqaii^  mtmdy  0r  koQWD,  b^  th#  iiane 
U  ovi  town  of  F^L^Mpyiiiir    .Tbe  cb»rt«ic.  tb^o  describes  the 
howifi  pf  th^  tpwp  to  exte»(i  "  iu^  tbroifgb,  and  iqpon,  su^h  jplac^ 
9r  plaf^esi,  as  tbe  same  (ibe  village)  from  time  to  tiaie,  and  kou^ 
Hme  vftasseof  tbft  memory  of  man  is  not  to  the  ^ontiraiy,.  Iiatb  beef 
nccmtoiftcd  s^ld  o^gbt  to  #xtood«"  .  Andi  it  fi»al\y  incoipQiatiea  tb^ 
vidiole,  ^*  by  the^oameof  the  Mayor,- Aldermeo  aad  Burgesse^ 
of  our  said  town  of  Falmouth^"  with  power  to  hold  a  courts  &^ 
^d  with  a  €Of\f,rmati(m  *^  of  one  n^rket  im  ievery  week,''  and 
*\o(  two  fiiins.ia  the  year^"  (bat  bad  \m^  ''  herfU^c  h^d;"  ai|fl 
V  of  the  Jkrutge.'Qt  pasHge.  over,  tb^  wa^v  in  po^tfiy  friam  qi^ 
laid  town  of  Falmputb  yntp  tbeviijage.of 'Flushipg,".;ai)d  baok 
\a  FatmpHtb  ^&i^.  So  oM  is  Fb^lpiug,  witb  the  ferry  ito^nd 
^omit,  .    .  ••   .  .....1    -      ^ 

.  4n  l6$4  Faln^putb  iiifiis  j^parated  ,by  Act  of  ^ali^ment  £roip 
t^  chapeky  of  Bi«d(><4:.an4  the  .pa^isb  of  Gluvias. .  '*  Whereas^'* 
I9ys  the.  i^ct,  <'  beretofor/e  tbere  Yf^jpe  not  aboY^  ten  hom^ 
(lierem/'.  datd^  the  fUfmber  itfiat  Mr,  Hpk  s^s^  some  y^  9gfiA 
jgpi^s  tpid  bini  tbey  reinembered  to  have  been  the  full  pompier 
I9«fit  of  the  town's  hovaest  wliep  they  ipuii^  ba^e  been  too  agod 
who.  could  tell  him  any  .t^iog  o(  tbe  ||Owus  origin,  apd  when  wb^ 
b^says  they  told  bim  a|)|»ears  to  b'^ve.  been  pAs^,;  'f  there  firo  at 
fe^y  two  hm4i[f<^K  ^^i^.  caused  the  '*  King  to  incorponite/' 
^^,. '' whereby  ma^ay  others  will  l^e  drav^'p  to  settle. tliemseives 
Ibci^/f  .they  wei^,^f>t  discouraged  by  the  dist^Mi^  of  the  said  to^ 
p{  F]il9foutb  from  the  said  parisb^hurch  of  Gluyias,  bei^g 
tl^xfe.  ^oi)g  inile^  so .  as  the  said  Maryqfv  and  townsmen  cannot  ni* 
pau,  thereunto  witb  c«»nvei]ien<;y  or '  secnntyito  tb^  «wd  town  of 
Fj^lif^outb,  .lying,  qpep  to  the  sea;"  and  .^^  wber^as  towatds  tb^ 
pievfWt^Pr  0^  .tb^e  incon^eni^cie^  by  jthe  bounty  of  Us  Sacred 
M^esty,,  and  his  Highness  the  DMke.of  York^  and  the  libera) 
C]»pt^ut$of  s .  of,  several  honoiabl^  a^d  %Tortby  peooM,  ilttn 
i^.QfhuTQh  la^y  built  and  erected  m  the  said  town  of  Falmonlb/ 
ia  which  tb^  §ervice  of  God  ^^  i%iMigsDusly  celebrate"  by  '<  the 
licepse  pf  tbe  Qrdioaiy  an^  the  Mj^tcqpo)itan:*'  whereas  also 
.VoL.U.  Ff      '  Seth 
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SetK,  Loid  Kshop  of  Etcter,  and  Pafrod  of  Oluvias,  consenl^ 
tbat  Falmouth  may  be  made^  a  distinct  parish;  ami  whereas, 
*^  the  Mayor  and  townsmen  of  FVilnioath  are  willing  to  paj 
yearly  unto  the  present  incumbent  of  (be  said  parish  charcb 
of  Gluvias,  and  hb  successors,  a  gross  sum  as  much  as  etrer  was 
received  out  of  the  bounds  or  precincts  whereof  the  said  psriA 
shall  consist:"  for  these  reasons  it  was  made  a  parish.  Since  fbat 
period  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  pay  yearly  31.  to  the  near  of 
OluTias. 

The  town  then  bifgan  as  a  twm  in  l6ld,  and  at  Smithwieke. 
It  began  in  houses  hnmediately  on  the  south  of  the  credk, 
and  close  to  the  old  house  on  the  east  side  of  the  sbfeet.  But 
it  soon  spread  itself  up  witiiin  the  cveek,  and  on  the  oorthem 
Mde  of  it,  beginning  in  a  market-house  within  the  creek,  and 
so  forming  an  area  for  houses,  with  a  plane  for  a  maiicet* 
Thus  the  road  info  the  town  (rom  the  nortli,  which  (as  ti%- 
dition  says)  had  gone  at  higli-water  round  the  head  of  the 
creek,  near  the  upper  end  of  the  moor,  was  now  made  to  go 
perpetually  and  dure^y  across  Ae  marketstrand.  The  tw» 
parts  of  the  town  were  united,  and  the  bufldings  shot  out  to 
tiie  north  as  weH  as  the  south.  Before  iGSi  the  town  had 
acquired  a  right  to'  one  market  and  two  lairs  in  the  year» 
with  the  privilege  of  a  feny-boat  to  and  from  Floshii^.  *<  But 
these,*  says  the  King  m  h»  charter,  ^^xpe  have  latdy  gmu 
and  granted  unto  the  saM  Peter  Killegtew."  Yet  pievioudy 
to  all,  it  had  obtained  a  tight  to  certain  payments  '*  in  re^MCt 
of  the  moorage  of  ships  or  boats,  m  English  ooomionly  called 
the  groundage  of  ships  or  boats,  at  or  near  the  town  of  Fil-> 
mohth;  which  had  been  by  the  ^id  Peter  KiitegrewjW«er/f 
usually  had  and. taken."  In  1664  the  houses  amounted  to 
fuio  hundred;  those  at  tfie  south,  endmg  assuredly  at  the  chuieb; 
an  those  -to  the  north,  at  one  Brawn's  Route,  a  site  not  pre- 
cise^ undeislood  at  present,  but  a  oonsideiable  way  up  Uttt 
ascent  towards  Penny  Come  Quick.  The  Church  nis  ded> 
cated,  m  the  tide  of  loyai^  that  was  then  nuuung  atrong 
through  the  natkN!,   to  Charles,  King  and  Martyr.    In  I69I 


the  kousto  appsar,  from  a  map  tben  taken,  to  be  ai  nomber  about 
three  hundred  and' Jiffy:  aocordiiig  to  the  returas  made  under  the 
late  act,  the  number  is  now  about  470* 

Such  was  the  origin  and  growth  of  Falmouth.  Its  iropmfe* 
nent  and  progress  doling  the  last  century,  have  in  a  cooddera* 
fale  degree  been  connected  with  the  establishaMut  of  the  packet* 
boats  here  for  Spaui,  Portugal,  and  the  West-Indies.  From  the 
iacalities  these  vessels  have  afibrded  to  the  nierehauts,  of  trans« 
porting  their  respective  commodities,  and  receiving  returns  in  a 
short  time,  the  commerce  of  the  town  has  very  much  increased, 
and  it  is  now  the  resMence  of  many  <^Ni]ent  faauUes.  Considera* 
bte  quantities  of  gold,  both  m  specie  and  in  bars,  are  brought  mto 
lUs  port  by  the  packets  from  Spam  and  PortugaL  The  pikhard 
toade  has  likewise  been  a  source  of  much  emolumctit  to  the  i»* 
habitants. 

Thb  town  is  situated  at  the  bottom  of  an  eminence,  which 
commands  the  harbour.  The  houses  are  principally  disposed 
m  on^  street,  neariy  a  mUe  in  length,  and  nmoing  by  the  skle 
of  the  beach.  The  quay  is  e^ceedmgly  convenient,  as  the  w»« 
ter  is  of  snfiident  depth  to  admit  vessels  of  conshkrable  burthen 
to  land  their  goods  upon  the  wharf.  The  harbour  is  capacious; 
and  the  security  it  affords  to  the  sliippmg,  from  the  high  hmda 
that  envirotf  it,  is  equal  to  that  obtained  in  any  port  m  the  Ungdom. 
The  Custom-house  and  Salt-odfice  for  uMMt  of  the  Cornish  towns 
are  esublished  at  Falmouth.  The  mhabitants  of  the  parish  were 
cnuraented,  under  the  late  act,  at  1963  males,  and  2886  fenmles, 
exrfaiaive  of  abont  500  sailors  and  soldiers  that  usually  reside  here* 
Of  the  above  numbers  1466  males,  and  2218  females,  are  iu« 
cbded  withm  the  boundaries  of  the  town. 

At  the  eastern  e&tremity  of  Fahnouth  stands  ARWINNICK 
HOUSE,  the  ancient  manskm  of  tbe  Killegrew  family,  by  oue 
of  whoin.  Sir  Jdin  Killegrew,  Knight,  it  was  much  enUifged  m 
the  jeBT  1571 ;  but  its  original  builder  isunknolm.  Much  of 
its  ancient  and  venerable  cbatacter  is  now  lost,  by  mcongmous 
aheretMMis  and  white-wadbing.  In  the  grove  is  a  high  but  t^}te« 
less  pyiamid,  formed  of  bhxrks  of  granite,  and  erected  at  an  ez» 
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penge  of  MSL  by  Martin  Killcgrew,  about  die  jtmt  1738.  Da- 
ling  the  siege  of  Pendeniis  Castle,  in  l646,  Arwiniiick  was  tbe 
bead-quarters  of  the  Geneial  who  oommaiuM  the  Fuliamcafa 
amy* 

PENDENNIS  CASTLE  occapiei  tbe  bcaw  of  a  bill,    wUeb 
forms  a  peninsula  between  the  British « Chanml  and  FabnoutH 
Harbonr,  and  appears  to  rise  from  the  bay  like  and  island*    The 
fortress  is  proudly  exalted  on  a  rock  upwanb  #f  SOO-ftet  abooa 
the  9c$a)  and,  from  its  elevated  siiiiatioa,  has  a  complete  c«m»- 
mand  over  tbe  entrance  to  tbeharbonr.    Tbe  fbitifieatiDns  am 
of  an  wregular  shape,  inckMiing  an  area  of  rather  mora 
auee  act«Bk    On  the  north,  or  kmd  front,  the  faili  is  de 
by  four  cavaliers,   mounted   with  seventy  pieces  of  cammn  m 
e3ieellent   ordeir;    and    at    a    short    distaooe    are  some  tnocs 
of  a  horn  and  crown-work,  which  was  constructed  in  tte  time 
of  OKver  CrommU.    The  banks  and  ditch  of  the  citadel  stil 
jicnMin,  the  situation  of  which  was  admirabty  calcnhitcd  to  ps»-^ 
tact  tiie  castle  ivam-  the  appraach  of  an  enemy  over  the  jsthnsoa. 
On  the  east  ftoe  is  a  half*nioon  battery;    and  chise  t»  tim 
watei^s  edge  another  battery  of  five  gons,  caMed  the  Crab^oajy. 
Oa  the  south  the  hill'slopes  to  the  sea,  ami  formsa  kmd  of  ghna. 
Within  the  woifcs  are  barracks  ibr  troops  and  vaiioas  stoie* 
bouses  and  maganies;   and  in  the  south  part  of  the  gairisoa 
stands  tlie  oM  castle,  bmlt  in  the  reign  of  Henry  tiK  Eighth. 
It  conflislB  wholly  of  granite,  and  over  the  door-way  is  the  aima 
of  dM  Monarch.    The  works  were  afterwards  strengthened  and 
calaif;ed  by  Queen  Elinbeth,  but  hate  undergone  many  atoera* 
tions  and  rcpairB  of  hie  years.    The  inside  of  Heniys  Castle  baa 
also  been  modernised,  and  is  now  a  very  convenient  residency 
where  the  heutenanl^govcvnor  residea*    This  castk^  dniing  the 
Civil  Wars,  was  garrisoned  for  the  King,  and  bravely  defended 
against  the  Fteriiaasent's  forces,  ia  the  year  l64£,  by  Jokm  Ama^ 
del  of  Treiioe,  who  was  then  nearly  fourscore  yeam  nf  age. 
The  ganison  reAised  to  treat  till  their  provisions  were 
exiyittsted,  and  tiien  conducted  the  negocktiont  with  such  i 
ing  mdifiercnoe^  that  the  enemy,  ignetaat  ef  their  real  i 

grant^ 


gnoted  them  at  good  conditions  ai  had  been  gimi  to  aiiy  fortress 
IB  th€  ktaj^om. 

ST.  MA W'&  CASTLE  »  oo  the  east  side  of  Fklnwatb  Haibow, 
opposite  to  Pendcanis,  to  whidi  it  b  very  inferior  both  m  siae  and 
silnatioiiy  though  erected  neaiiy  «l  the  same  time,  and  by  the  same* 
Mooarah.    The  works  are  ooaipletely  commanded  by  a  faiU,  winch 
rises  immediately  behind  them*    The  adjoining  hamkt,  honored' 
witb  the  name  of  Borowgb  Town,  and  represented  by  two  nwm- 
htrsy  scaroaiy  consbts  of  twenty  hoases,  and  is  only  inhabited  by  a 
ftw  fishemco ;  aad  the  phce  ieself  is  witfaovt  either  chnrcb,  chapd^ 
or  iMcting-lKMMe.    The  chief  magistrate  is  the  Portreeve,  who  is 
comiABaented  wilii  the  tilKe  of  Mayor.    The  principal  influento 
and  property  of  the  borongh  are  now  possessed  by  the  Maiqiiis  of 
Bodungham. 

.  Id  the  parish  of  CONSTANTINE  ate  sevesal  of  tiiose  massive- 
rocks  which  some  of  our  antiquaries  have  fimdfeUy  apprapriated 
to  Druidical  adoration;  and  Dr.  Boriase  observing  two  of  them 
pacMliar  in  shape,  and  of  vast  siae,  has,  with  nngukr  temerily^ 
dcs^nated  their  uses.  One  he  callea  the  Tolmen:  the  otlier 
he  saya  b  of  *'  uncommon  shape;  it  is  like  the  Greek  letter  cmi*^ 
1^  somewhai  leaenibluig  a  cap.''  These,  the  Doctor  asserts,  are- 
'*  #psdciitfjr  shaped  by  art,"  and  wese  deigned  for  **  stone  deities  * 
Some  other  hypathetkai  wsilers  have  implkitly  ndopled  thb  opi» 
nioBy  andy  wbhoiit  mvestigating  the  subject^  or  examining  the  ob* 
jectsy  have  iiyudiokMniy  cepeatBcl  the  descriptions^  Wecanven^ 
tore  t»aflna%  after  ack»e  inspection  of  these  rocks,  that  human, 
art  waa  never,  cnqptojnd  hi  their  erection,  or  fiNrmatioa*  They 
mt  somewhat,  nbgnhur  in  siae  and  shape ;  but  Natnm,  in  her  infr 
nite  nM>difisatHBfs  of  matter,  oAen  piodttces  greater  curiositiea. 
The  lock  callad,  by  Dr^Boriaae,  the  TofaneR,f  and  by  the  oomi- 
toy  people,  the  Maen^  or  Mte  Rock,  consists  of  several  laigt 
of  gramtc,  the  uppermost  of  which  rests  on  two  others^ 
B  apartnre  between  tern  and  the  impost^  or  top  stone. 
The  impost  b  simped  nearly  ike  an  ^g,  andmcaBniesat>ont  thirty^ 

thiv^ 

\  Rrom  tke  Comitb  wor^Sf  ToU^  a  hole,  tnd  Maen^  a  stone. 
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tlirae  feet  long,  dgliteea  feet  and  a  half  broad,  fourteen  feiet  aijd« 
half  deep,  and  is  supposed  to  weigh  750  tons.  Oo  the  top  of  this 
stone  are  severai  of  the  eiLcavations  called  lock-hasous.  The  other 
stone  stands  close  by  a  cottage,  and  meastires  about  thirty  leet  in 
drcumference  at  the  bottom,  and  eleven  ieet  b^.  It  is  nearly 
drciikr,  and  resembles  in  shape,  some  of  thoae  straw  bottneta 
wlucb  are  made  with  a  narrow  rim. 

.  At  the  extremity  of  that  bold  projection  into  the  British  Chin* 
ne)  named  the  Lizard  Poitu,  are  two  Ltght^honses,  rased  as  be*- 
<;mi5  to  warn  the  manner  from  steering  too  close  to  the  s1nn«. 
Wrecks,  however,  are  continually  occurring,  but  chieffy  of  fiireigQ 
vessels,  who,  unacqiuunted  with  the  dangers  of  the  coast,  seldom 
keep  at  a  sufficient  distance  to  avoM  its  perils.  The  wretched 
attfferers  often  perbh  in  the  sight  of  numerous  spectators,  not  more 
than  a  stone's  tlut>w  distant,  as  the  cape  is  so  steep,  and  fenced  witb 
rocks,  that  no  assistance  can  be  rendered. 

KYNANCB  COVB  is  situuted  about  a  mile  north-west  of  the 
JLuiard  Point,  and  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  extraordina-> 
tf  spots  on  the  coast.    The  descent  to  it  is  extremely  steep,  and 
ofeshnng  by  large  craggs.    The  cove  is  formed  by  huge  rodn  of 
an  immense  height,  partly  projectiog  into  the  sea ;  and  m  one  place 
so  singulariy  disposed,  as  to  open  a  fine  natural  arch  into  a  aoit  of 
grotto.    The  rodu  are  composed  entirely  of  serpentine,  vaiyiag  m 
c<^r  internally,  bat  on  the  outside  of  a  very  dark  green,  having 
ve»s  of  i%hter  green,  white,  and  aeariet.    There  Is  t  greasinese  m 
the  touch  of  the  surface,  whkh,  with  its  other  properties,  seem  to 
characterise  it  as  the  Imk  between  talc  and  the  more  coarse  haM 
species  of  the  magnesian  class:  the  scales  are  ratler  flexible,  and 
somewhat  transparent.  *<  These  roeks,"  says  Dr.  Biatoo,  ^  are  ex* 
tremely  interesting  to  the  mmeralogist,  fiom  the  opportmAieathcy 
afibrd  him  of  observing  the  gradathms  and  tramitions  of  vaikms 
substances  into  each  other;  for,  besides  thoae  already  mentioned, 
Uihestus  appears  in  small  portions;  and  veku  tfuemitet  may  be 
traced  in  numerous  directions.    Native  oopper,  m  n  thraad-Kke 
form,  is  found  also  in  the  fissures  of  the  serpentine." 
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Is  a  large  and-  populoas  town,  situated  on  the  ^i(fe  6f  a  iuO^ 
wlikh  slopes  gradually  to  the  little  river  Cober.  '  The  Iibittes  arfe 
chiefly  disposed  in  four  streets;  and  near  the  middle  of  the  prinh 
inpal  stref^t  is  the  Market-house  and  Ibwn-faall.  Oil  an  emineobe 
to  the  north  stands  the  chareh«'  This'was  erected  ab^ut  the  year 
1762,  and  ftom  its  elevated  sitoation^  and  lofty  pfanaded  tower, 
forms  a  very  6ie  objeet  from  many  parts  of  the  valley  which  liei 
lietween  it  and  the  sea.  Though  this  is  one  of  the  oH^iMl  stai^ 
nary  towna^  very  little  tin  is  now  coined  here.  The  old  Coinage!- 
faiill  •«  mhahited  by  an  oflfeer  of  the  Duchy,  to  which  the  Manor 
«v^giba1ly  belonged*  The  Manor  was  aotd  to^'  redeem  the  land-t»^ 
%i  the  year  179^»  and  purchased  by  John  Rogers,  £^.  Ille 
firesent  Recorder  of  the  borough*  Leland  mentions  some  vestigek 
^  a<Astle  to  be  seen-here  in  his- tiiue,  biit  no  patt  of  it  is  now  r&> 


Ifelfltoii'has  at  difl^ent  times  received  no  less  than  fburteea 
duurttan.  The  first  -  was  bestowed  by  King  John,  who  mAde  HA 
a  Ate  borou^,  and  granted  it  a  guild  raercatoty.  The  plrivflegt 
of  faeldmg afaiairket  and  foar  amioal fiurs  was  ^nted  by  Edward 
fh^  Tbhtf,'  who  also  confirmed  the  former  'charters.  The  borbugh 
4as  or^aliy  mcorporated  by  Queen  Elinbetb,  aiHJ  it«  gdverd- 
ihek'  vested  'ia-  a  Mayor,  Ibar  Aldermed;''tthd^twenty^fbuir  Free^ 
Uor'tby'  Assi^ants;  but  this  number  teing  reduced  to  oo^  Aldeii 
bsMriand  e^ht  Preefnen,  a  new  chait^  Was 'granted  m' the  yea^ 
l774,SMi«^h  d^terttibM  the  Goi^ratioft  toeonsistofaMayoi^, 
4v^  ^Aldetthto,  a  Reeorder,  and  an  uxkAiite  aumber  of  Fteemeil. 
1^'^aito  oecasioii^d  some  very  singuhir  laW-prooeedii^;  tik 
^  M'ih^'old  flMd  siirviviDgCfofi^^ 
ahd  m'  thehr  owh  aMbtfrtly  .lelamed  'tfaetwoBtirgesies to  Pto* 
liaiiieof  at  the^*enMh^  geabvl  eiedjooi  The  cause  was  thett 
i^kmA  to n Obhiiiiitt0ai4»f Jlhe  Hoiije of Coafemoas^'who d«:id«Jd 
%i  f^or  of  flje  meiabentf  Unia dioian}  and  the  new  charter,  in  tA 
jKlsjpeci  al  leait,'VNtt  cdttUend  aa-oali  atidviaid:    fMuywfk 
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afterwards,  the  Corporators  under  the  ancient  charter,  being 
reduced  to  one  person  oviyt  ^  t^o  members  were  returned  by 
him;,  but  on  a  second  reference  to  a  Committee  of  the  House, 
diese  were  declared  to  be  niH  d»Iy  remrned;  and  (he  Burgesses 
chosen  under  the  mxv  charter  were  tbea  detetfrnined  to  be  tfae  le- 
jpl  mcn^ien.  The  chapter  of  1774^  h«8.  Biqae  been  considered 
Ihe  onl^  one  in  foree«  The  number  of 'voters  is  about  SG.  la 
ibis  borough  fure  ^IS  bpu»e$,  ^ad  $^48  iahabitaiils.  At  St* 
Jfo^?i> village,  atlj^inhi^  Hel|to«, waslonaerly  a pnoryof Knights 
fi(>  ^  John  of  Jerusalem;  the  renakis  of  Ihe  bipiUiag  were  d^ 
jitrojed  soioe  years  ^go«  and  a  Methodist  meeting-house  eDectodog 
.the  site. 

^  PENROSE;  tbo  seat  of  Jchn  Rogers^  Esf.  is  afltttnted  in  tfae 
midst  of  a  fiody  v/^oded  snuif^  ab0ut  liro  milea  ft<Qin  Uelsloik 
Ti^is  estate  fonaerly  belonged  to  the  Peitro$e  fm\y,  .from  whofli 
it  descended  |a.  the pseseat  propiiefcor,  who  hasiasde $pim oo» 
adeiahle.  ^d^iqus  to  the  o)d  fiuniHy  lua^Mkm,  aad  phii^ed  a«d 
improved  the  grounds.  Here  are  some  fine  hanging  woods;  MH 
^hat  qigit  pecaliarly  cbaraf teijMKiB  ^  pi«^>  i»  ^  ^^^V  ^  f^ 
piece  oS  water  .called  Thr  l^8^P6ou  This  foffls  oQ^.of  the 
AUMit  coufiderahle  lakes  in  Ihe  coimty,  and  is  connUtutiKl  sud)  Kgr 
p  siagplai  •opeiation  of  nature.  The  co^ttnuai  .rolling,  of,  the 
ymx&^  of  tfae  British  Channel  tomrds  th^.sbore  o«  tkisppitof 
.the  coast,  forces  iii..«  T^t  quantity  lof  sand  and  pebUks»  which* 
tgn  coost^uitly  acqiwiulatipg,  forms  A  Vj^ry  tlucH  aiid  high  bank  or 
dafOf  eluding  sh^ss  the.  vatt^y  from.<.hiU  .to  hill^  iwl„;  by 
dosiog  the  mouth  of  the  chAAoel,  occasions  the  river  to  Vf^ 
its  mt^a  o«er  a  spufe ^  gioiipd iieari^;a^<>>niilw  mtx^pmr' 
.ferance*  .When  4)m  watm  cHtead  so  far  as  to  ob^tr^ct  the  w^iUng 
pa  the  suUs  atiie|stoi».aMJi  Cawnjjiiwifc,.  tih»ii»iHei»  im^  *^  ¥^^ 
.Ilogea  as  I^rd  of  the  .Itffii|ar<  a«d  pieilwHing  fam  w|tk 
9mwh  each  ea»tam«i>tliiea  hfilfp^iiiCii,! 
open  the  baik  13113  )Hmg.  Mpumi^f^ofjmfm  .u^i^^^^^ 
the  Mayor  ofrfWtkmXH  culia  pmUg^.ihmiilgliitiiQ^  ivebbkt^«id 
Urn  lopenieg.is  «o  aopML  «iade»; UMtftlbe.iaMe  4if4y  9£m^^ 
ittsbes  Ihmugh  the  »pertMa  Malh' wmldaifiil  fowe  andaospetuesi^ 

indeed, 
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Indeed,  the  conflict  between  the  waves  and  the  river,  at  these  times, 
constitutes  an  extraordinary  spectacle,  and  the  effect  is  often  vbible 
for  SIX  or  eight  miles  from  tlie  s!iore;  yet  such  is  the  peculiar  si* 
toation  of  the  place,  and  force  of  the  rolling  surge,  that  the  bar  of 
pebbles  is  again  formed  in  a  few  days.  ' 

The  scenery  round  this  Pool  is  peculiarly  fine  and  picturesque  $ 
it  combines  almost  every  characteristic  excellence  to  form  a  good 
picture,  and  affords  many  interesting  studies  to  the  landscape 
painter.  The  rocks  start  abruptly  from  the  margin  of  the  lake^ 
and  a  fine  hanging  wood  cloathes  the  sides  of  the  neighbouring 
hilb.  On  the  south  the  prospect  is  only  terminated  by  the  fiiint 
streak  which  seems  to  unite  the  sea  with  the  firmament.  On  the 
north,  hill  retiring  behind  bill  in  aerial  perspective,  catchmg  the 
fleeting,  but  beautiful,  effects  of  light  and  shade,  and  continually 
presenting  a  new  appearance,  cannot  fail  to  please  every  admirer 
of  nature,  and  must  be  peculiarly  interesting  to  the  eye  and  fiincy 
of  the  painter.  Sometimes  the  remote  hill  obscured  by  a  tran* 
stent  doud,  or  raising  its  snmmit  above  the  denser  vapours,  assumes 
alterpatdy  the  dark  purple,  the  light  grey,  and  tlie pale  blue;  whilst 
the  j^iddle  distance  is  equally  variable,  being  illuminated  by  % 
bright  light,  or  shadowed  by  a  passing  cloud.  What  renden  this 
^ne  more  particularly  fine,  is  the  number  of  distances,  the  wavy, 
outline,  of  the  hilb,  the  situation  of  Helston  Church^^Tower,  and 
the  broad  expanse  of  wat^r  which  combines  and  reflects  the  con* 
t%ttoua  scenery. 

About  four  miles  north-west  of  Hebton,  in  the  parish  of  Sithr 
ney,  is  a  pile  of  rude  stones,  the  uppermost  of  which  has  the 
name  of  .Mbn-ambsr,  and  was  formerly  a  Lognfh  w  xoduiH^ 
stone;  ^  but  the  suporstittous  veneration  ;in  which  it  was  held  by 
t(ie  conuBon  people,  who  used  to  resort  to  tins  place  at  particular 
seasons  of,  thie  year,  occasioned  Shrubsall,  who  wns  Governor  of 
Pendeimb  Castle  ui  the  time  of  Cromwell,  to  have  the  under  part 
cleaved  aS,  and  by  that  means  the  stone  was  thrown. out  of  its 
balance.  Borbse  imagines  the  term  Men-anibcr  to  be  a  corru[^ 
tion  fixMn  Men^an-bar^  which  in  the  Cornbh  language  signifies  the 
lop-stone,  as  tins  was  called  in  token  of  pre-eminence.    It  mea- 
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sures  el^^Q  feet  b  lengtb,  ^ix  in  width,  iind  four  itt  tliicfaiev.  Neat 
it  is  a  pile  or  wall  of  smaller  stones,  that  seems  to  have  been  lajaed 
to  enable  persons  to  reach  the  logan-stone  more  cooTeiiieotly, 
Carew  calls  it  a  ^eat  rocke,  '*  advanced  upon  some  others  of 
a  meaner  size,  with  so  equall  a  counterpoyze,  that  the  push  of 
a  finder  viill  move  it  to  aud  fro :  but  farther  to  remove  it,  the 
united  forces  of  many  shoulders  are  over  weaiL*  Wherefore,  con* 
tinues  our  author^  *^  the  Cornish  wonder-gatherer  thus  deaciybetb 
the  I 


Be  thou  thy  mother  Nature's  work. 

Or  proofe  of  giants  might ; 
Wonhlesie  and  ragged  though  thoo  ihow. 

Yet  art  thou  worth  die  tight. 
7hi«Jittgy  rock  one  fiager*a  ktm 

Apparently  will  more  | 
But  to  remove  it  many  itrengtha 

Shall  all  like  feeble  prove. 

PENQER8WICK  CASTLE  is  situated  on  the  border  of  sa 
netk,  IB  a  bottom,  at  the  village  of  Pgngerm;ick,  a  name  ujg' 
■ifjting  the  head-vrard,  or  fenced  or  fortified  place.  The  prKsent 
iemains  eoosist  only  of  a  square  tower  of  three  stories,  a  small 
one  annexed,  and  some  fragments  of  walls :  the  whole  n  heed 
with  squared  slooe.  In  the  smaller  tower  is  a  flight  of  whidhg 
ilone  steps,  kacJBng  to  the  summit  of  the  building,  whidi  oooh 
maods  a  pleasing  but  not  extensive  view.  The  waHs  of  the 
grottnd>floor  are  pierced  with  loop*holes;  the  door  on  the  north 
side  is  maehieolated ;  many  of  the  apartments  are  Alien  in;  those 
wWob  veanin  are  used  as  granaries  and  hay^lofts  by  one  of  Ae 
asi^bouriog  firnneis.  The  wainscot  of  the  first  floor  k  of  oak, 
csrionsly  carved  and  pamted.  On  the  paaneb  several  qeuet 
pieeea  of  poetry  are  inseribed;  bet  the  dehneotions  to  which  they 
veiened  are  entirely  oblitemled.  The  best  of  these  lascriptiom 
was  under  a  icprescolatioa  of  water  dropping  from  a  rtx^,  aed 
ttos  entitled 

Paai](TKtAiic<. 
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"  What  thing  is  harder  t^aii  a  lock  ? 
What  softer  is  than  water  clear  ? 
Yet  will  the  same  with  often  drop 
The  hard  rock  pierce,  as  doth  appear  : 
£ven  to  nothing  so  hard  to  attayae, 
But  may  be  had  wHk  labour  and  payfie.*' 

Hals,  in  his  Parochial  Antiquities  of  tliis  CouMy^  observes, 
that,  **  this  barton  and  manor  were  purchased,  in  the  latter  end 
of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  tlie  EiohUi,  by  a  Mr.  Milliton^  who* 
having  slain  a  man  privately,  made  that  purchase  in  the  name  0f 
bis  son,  and  immured  himself  in  a  secret  chamber  of  the  tower* 
seeing  none  but  his  trusty  frienda;  so  that  he  died  wilhont  being 
called  in  question  for  the  offence."  The  son  mentioned  in  this 
passage  was  Job  Milliton,  who  was  Governor  of  St  Michael's 
Mount  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Sixtk.  From  some  of  the  six 
daughters  and  co-heiresses  of  this  gentleman.  Sir  Nicliolas  Hals 
purchased  their  shares  of  this  manor,  which  was  afterwards  dis* 
posed  of  to  the  Godolphin  and  other  fiHiiilies.  Tlie  present  pro* 
prietor  of  the  castle  is  the  Duke  of  Leeds.  The  road  leading  ta 
it,  on  the  declivity  of  the  hill,  is  paved  for  a  considerable  width 
and  distance. 

GODOLPHIN  is  an  ancient  manor  of  the  Godolphin  famQy, 
who  resided  here  in  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  It  is 
situated  in  a  part  of  the  county  which  af^pears  to  have  been 
once  a  busy  scene  with  the  mining  adventurers;  and  Sir  Francis 
Godolphin,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  was  a  very  con* 
siderable  and  fortunate  q[)ecnhitor  in  tliis  business.  It  is  stated 
that  be  employed  300  men  daily  at  the  mhies^  and  paid  lOOOL 
per  ann.  castoms  to  the  Queen :  as  a  proof  of  his  peraeveranoe  and 
suoeess  in  the  working  of  the  mines,  it  is  also  asserted,  that  during 
his  time  the  customs  were  increased  above  10,000L  a  yean 
Some  of  this  family  have  received  considerable  honors.  Charlea 
the  Second  created  Sir  William  Godolphin  a  Baronet  in  l663; 
and  his  son  Sydney,  in  l689,  was  invested  with  the  title  of  Baron 
Godolphin  of  Riatton,    This  nobleman  being  chosen  Burgess  for 
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Helston,  evinced  distinguished  abilities  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  obtained  such  favor  at  court,  that  he  was  employed  on  seve- 
ral embassies,  appointed  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury,  and  filled 
some  other  offices,  in  the  reigns  of  Ctiarles,  James  the  Second, 
and  William  the  Third.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  he  vas 
made  Lord  High  Treasurer,  and  afterwards  Knight  Companion  of 
the  order  of  the  Garter.  He  died  in  the  year  1712,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Francis,  whose  yomigest  daughter  married,  in 
1744,  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  by  which  means  the  Grodolphm  estates 
'  are  now  become  the  property  of  the  Osborne  family.  The  man- 
sion-house at  Godolphin  is  a  quadrangular  building,  situated  in  a 
large  park,  and  embosomed  in  wood.  Part  of  it  was  modernized 
a  few  years  since ;  but  the  chief  portion  is  in  ruins,  and  tenanted  by 
&rmers.  One  of  the  highest  hills  in  this  part  of  the  county  is  named 
Godolphin,  which  was  anciently  spelt  Godalchan,  and  signifies  » 
white  eagle. 

At  BossENS,  near  Godolphin,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Ertb,  in  a 
field  called  the  Rounds,  is  an  ErUrenchmcnt  of  a  square  shape, 
but  rounded  off  at  the  angles,  and  measuring  152  feet  by  13S 
within  the  banks.  Within  it,  in  the  year  1756,  a  weU,  or  smaH 
per|)endicular  pit,  of  two  feet  and  a  half  diameter,  was  acci- 
dentally discovered  by  a  fiirmer,  and,  either  from  *'  curiosity, 
or  hopes  of  treasure,"  its  contents  were  afterwards  explored ;  and 
various  relics  of  antiquity  founds  some  of  which  are  deposited 
in  the  Ashmolean  Museum.  <<  Digging  to  the  depth  of  eigliteen 
feet,*'  says  Dr.  Borlase,  ^  there  was  found  a  Roman  patera;**  and 
about  six  feet  deeper,  a  tin  jug,  a  stone  weight,  and  a  smaH 
mill-stone  about  eighteen  inches  diameter.  Beneath  these  ano- 
ther patera,  with  two  handles,  was  discovered;  and  also  fragments 
of  horns  intermixed  with  bones  of  several  sizes,  half  burnt 
sticks,  many  pieces  of  leather,  and  shreds  of  worn-out  shoes; 
At  the  depth  of  36  feet  the  laborers  came  to  the  bottom  of  the 
pit,  which  was  of  a  concave  form :  at  the  sides  appeared  small 
boles,  seemingly  for  steps  to  descend  and  ascend.  Both  pateras 
M'ere  made  of  tin:  the  first  discovered  was  without  handles;  but 
contained  an  inscription,   engraved  on  the  inner  surface  of  the 

bottom. 
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bottom.  Tbe  characters,  according  to  Borlase,  where  for  the 
MOM  part  proper  to  the  Greek  alphabet,  though  several  Roraan 
letters  were  amoug  them;  and  the  language  of  the  ioscription 
fvas  Latin,  which,  continues  the  Doctor,  "  I  read  thus-.;  LivitT^ 
MoDESTvs  Drivli  (or  D81VL1)  FiLivs  Deo  MaRtI/  Thus 
containmg  the  ^  names  of  the  donor  and  his  father,  as  well  as 
the  name  of  the  deity  to  whom  it  was  dedicated*.  The  width  of 
the  brim  of  ^v&  patera  was  four  iuches  and  a  half;  of  the  bottom, 
two  inches  and  a  half.  '<  The  jug  is  tlie  prafericuTum  of  antiquaries, 
i.  e.  a  vessel  used  to  can^  the  holy  water,  or  other  sacred  liquor, 
to  tlie  altar." 

MARA?ION, 

Or  Market  Jew,  the  "  Sea  Coast  Market  f,**  is  one  of  those 
towns  that  derived  it^  principal  support,  if  not  its  origin,  from  the 
resort  of  pilgrims,  and  other  religious  devotees,  to  the  neighbouring 
sacred  edifice  on  St.  Michael's  Mount ;  but  that  attraction  being 
counteracted  by  the  changes  of  opinion  which  commenced  at  the 
Reformation,  and  the  new  town  of  Penzance  drawing  within  its 
vortex  many  merchants  and  tradesmen,  with  theu:  immediate 
connections  and  dependants,  the  consequence  of  Marazion  de^ 
creased.  By  some  authors  its  name  b  derived  from  the  Jews, 
Ivho  are '  reported  to  have  traded  here  several  centuries  ago,  and 
to  have  lidd  afn  annual  market^  for  selling  various  commodities, 
and  pufcbasing  tin  and  other  merchandize  in  return^  Richard, 
King  of  the  Romans,  granted  two  fairs  to  this  town,  for  the  be- 
nefit of  thte  Priory  at  St.  MichaeFs  Mount;  but  this  charter  was 
superseded  by  another,    granted  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of 
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%  Thii  market  is  stated  to  have  been  held  on  a  spot  of  grOnad  about  five 
b«odred  Tarda  west  of  the  CkMpti  Rock ;  but  if  it  was  ever  calculated  for  the 
site  of  a  market,,  it  ipust  ba^e  been  materially  altered  by  the  sea,  as  it  is  aoW 
only  a  ma^s  of  rugged  rocks,  jutting  out  into  the  bay  ;  occasionally  environed, 
with  water,  and  always  submerged  at  spring  and  neap  tides.  They  still  bear 
the  name  of  August  Rocks^  from  the  month  in  which  the  Jews  are  said  to  hav^ 
rnovted  to  this  poast,  and  held  their  yearly  market. 
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tli£  Ttigia  of  Qu^n  Elizabeth,  which  invested  the  govemmeot  of 
the  town  ill  '^  a  Mayor,  eight  Aldermen,  and  tufelve  capital  Bicr- 
geues/*  with  power  to  bold  one  weekly  market,  and  two  aoMod 
fyim.  In  the  preamble  to  this  charier,  it  is  stated,  that  Marg/ko' 
sUufe  was  a  trading  borough  town  of  great  antiquity,  and  that  it 
suffered  consideeble  dilapidation  in  the  time  of  Edward  thieSixtl^ 
when  a  number  of  rebellious  people  entered,  and  look  poiacflriiHi 
of  the  town,  and  laid  many  of  the  buildings  in  ruius.  Froia  thia 
place  being  denominated  an  ancient  borough  ia  the  above  charteVt 
and  from  some  original  letters  which  passed  between  the  then  Sheriff 
of  Cornwall  and  the  Mayor  of  Marazion  on  the  subject  of  return- 
ing  Members  to  Parliament  during  Cromwell's  Protectorate,  it 
aeems  probable  that  this  town  was  anciently  represented  in  tbe 
House  of  Commons.  Two  members  were  acimlly  elee$ed,  and 
returned;  but  (hey  do  not  appear  to  have  taken  their  seats.  TIm 
endeavours  of  tbe  inbabitauts  to  regain  their  dormant  rigjits  proved 
ineffectual. 

Marazion  is  built  on  the  side  and  at  the  bottom  of  a  hilly 
which  rises  towards  the  nortli,  and  shelters  the  town  from  ttm 
cold  winds.  Peculiarity  of  situation,  and  the  mildness  of  tbe 
western  climate,  render  this  vicinity  singularly  uiviting,  and  ofteq 
beneficial  to  valetudinarians;  and  were  it  not  foi:  the  frequent 
rains  which  occur  in  this  part  of  the  county,  the  invailid  wonkt 
have  little  occasion  to  travel  to  Italy,  or  the  south  of  Franoct 
lor  a  mild  and  salubrious  atmosphere.  This  town  contains  $24 
house?,  and  1 009  inhabitants;  of  which  number  4 H  are  malesi 
and  598  are  femal^es.  Its  trade  consists  principally  in  iinportiqg 
timber,  coals,  and  iron,  for  the  use  of  the  inhahitanis  and  tbe 
neighbouring  mines.  The  Parish  Church  (that  of  St.  Hilary)  is 
about  two  miles  distant ;  but  the  town  has  a  Chapel  of  Ease,  in 
whkh  service  is  regular^  performed  by  a  lM:l^l«r^  whose  sriaty  i» 
defrayed  by  p^vate  subscription. 

between  M^ra^^cAaodSt  MicbaaH^s  HMmtb  tfaepbcacalfed  tlw 
Qh^I  Rock^  whereos  lb«  pilgrims,  who  came  to  visit  the  priory  of 
St.  Michael,  are  said  to  have  |>erformed  certain  dcvotiouary  and  su» 
perstitious  ceremonies,  in  a  kind  of  initiatory  ciHipel>  pi:evious  to 
their  admission  to  (he  more  sacred  IVlom)t,  ST* 
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ST.  MICHAEL'^  MOUNT 

Is  one  of  those  rare  anil  commanding  qbjects  wtikh  arrest  and 
fix  the  attention  the  moment  they  are  seen.  Its  peculiar  situation, 
and  the  subiinie  character  it  assumes,  fioa  appearing  to  rise  un- 
mediately  from  the  #avett,  shignfarly  int^rM  the  hnagination  of  the 
observer;  though,  when  viewed  ftotti  Che  knd,  its  teal  magnitude 
is  apparently  diminished,  from  the  vast  extent  of  the  horizon,  and 
the  expanded  tract  of  water  which  surrounds  its  base.  At  high  tides 
ikmppesm a  completely  inaolated congregation  of  roob, fiUhig  tef  i 
considerable  height^  gradoaHy  decrinshig  in  siee,  till,  assisted  by 
the  tower  of  the  chapel  on  the  summit,  it  assumes  the  form  of  a 
complete  pyramid.  At  low  water  it  may  be  approach^  from  the 
shore  over  a  Und  of  catneway  of  sakid  and  rocb,  nMch  are  sub- 
merged by  every  riskig  tide,  and  the  Momit  Kgda  rendered  a  per* 
feet  ishmd.  Some  o^tfie  masses  of  rock  in  the  intermediate  qpace 
are  immensely  large,  and  all  composed  of  granite  of  a  close  texture, 
with  its  felspar  of  a  piidish  color.  The  Mount  itself  ^  consists  of 
a  hard  granite,  in  which  transparent  quartz  is  the  preponderating 
substance."  Froqirvaiions  stations  its  appeanaioe  it  different;  bemg 
m  some  places  ttekrly  p^rpendicidBr,  And  at  otbeiPt  oi  a  gentle  de« 
clivity;  and  tIMiSrghflili  rocks  are  fc>r  the  moit  pcirt  craggy  and 
barren,  yet  the  soil  affords  sufficient  herbage  to  pasture  a  score  of 
iGfaepr  or  Upwai-ds  for  the  whole  year.  It  has  idso  some  srnkW  pfan- 
tiifeiotts  of  tiV  scafteied  o?er  its  Suffhce.  The  distant  view  o^  the" 
flo^ttt^citei  ideais  of  impressive  graild^ur ;  but  (he  effect  is  con- 
sidbubfy  hki^sised,  wh^  traversing  its  base,  a^endin|  its  c^ggy; 
dUks,  or  sliMvty  winding  t>eneath  irs  immerise  tkiasses  of  pendant 
Mb.  The  whole  scene  is  singularly  calculated  to  infl^une  the 
enthuriasm  of  the  poet;  and  a  nund  of  no  common  mould  has 
tbus  poured  the  note  of  sublimity  from  the  vocal  shell,  i>n  cook 
temphiting  the  beauty  of  the  prospect,  and  revolving  the  events' 
mHA  the  traditionary  loreof  post  ages  represents  to  have  oceuired 
onthisqpot* 
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Majestic  Michael  riies;  he  whose  brow 

la  crown'd  with  castles,  and  whaae  rocky  sidea 

Are  clad  with  dusky  ivy ;  he  whose  base. 

Beat  by  the  storms  of  ages,  stands  unmov'd  * 

Amidst  the  wreck  of  things— the  change  of  time. 

That  base,  encircled  by  the  asure  waves, 

Was  once  with  verdure  clad  :  the  towering  oaka 

Here  wav'd  their  branches  green :  the  aacred  oaka, 

Whose  awful  shades  among  the  0ruida  stiay*d. 

To  cut  the  hallow'd  misletoe,  a^d  bold 

High  converse  with  their  gods. 

H.  Davx*. 

Another  poet^  of  eminent  geniusf,  has  also  characteriaed  the  Mount 
in  the  following  classic  terms: 

Mountain,  the  curious  Muse  might  love  to  gaze 
Ob  the  dim  record  of  thy  early  days ; 
Oft  fancying  that  she  heard,  like  the  low  blatt»     , 
The  sounds  of  mighty  generations  past, 
^ere  the  Phcpoician,  as  remote  he  sail'd 
Along  the  unknown  coast,  exulting  hail'd ; 
And  v/hen  he  saw  thy  rocky  point  aspire, 
Thought  On  his  native  shores  of  Aiadus  or  Tyre.— 

Thou  only,  aged  mountain,  dost  remain  I 
Stern  monument  amidat  the  delug'd  plain : 
And  fruitless  the  big  waves  thy  bulvwrka  bent  i ' 
The  big  waves  slow  retire,  and  murmer  at  thy  feet. 

The  first  of  th^se  fextra^ts  has  reference  to  the  popular  belief 
9f  St.  Michael's  Mount  having,  in  the  remote  ages  of  antiquity, 
been  situated  in  a  wood,  a  circumstance  to  which  its  name  in 
the  Cornish  language  gives  a  considerable  degree  of  plausibility. 
Its  Cornish  appellation  was  Carak-ludgh  en  /to,    signifying  the 

Grey. 

*  This  gentleman  is  a  native  of  Penzance,  and  has,  by  vigorous  intellect,  90^ 
sCienCific  talents,  highly  exalted  himself  in  the  scale  of  public  reputation.  He 
haa  lately  been  appointed  chemical  lecturer  to  the  Hoyal  Institution.  His 
poem  called  <*  Mount's  Bay,"  from  which  the  above  cxtnct  waa  taken,  povi 
leases  considerable  merit. 

f  Rev.  W.  L.  Bowles. 
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Grey  or  Hoary  Rock  in  the  Wood;  and  by  this  tkk  it  is  ineDtione4 
by  William  of  Worcester,   who  wrote  his  travels  over  Eog^aad 
about  the  year  1490;  and,  m  speaking  of  St.  MichaeU  esfiploys 
these  words ;    ^  Apparido    Sancti  .  Michaelis,   in  monte  timba 
antea  vocato  Le  Hore  Bok  in  the  WoddJ*     The  tradition  is 
partly  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  Lelaiid,  who  remailcs,  that, 
**  la  the  baye  betwy&t  the  Mont  and  Pensants,    be  found  neere 
the  lowe  water  marke,  rootes  of  trees  yn  dyversphoes:"  ami 
Borlase,     in  a  paper  published  in  the  Fiftieth  Volunie  of  the> 
Philosophical  Transactions,   strengthens  the  evidence,  by  relatnig' 
the  discovery  of  roots  and  trunks  cf  trees,'  some  of  them  embedded 
ia  the  natural  soil,   but  covened  with  sand;  and  submerged  by 
twelve  feet  of  water  every  flowing  tide.    Ptolemy  eaUs  the  mount 
Ocrinum;  but  soon  after  the  sixth  century,  it  seems  to  have  ra^ 
qeived  its  present  name,  from  .the  apparitkm  of  St.  Michael,  whosa 
appearance,  according  to  the  monkish  legends^  to  some  hermits  on 
this  mount,    occasioned  the  foundation  of  the  monasteiy.     The 
place  where  the  vision  sat  was  a  craggy  spot,  In  a  dangerous 
atuation,  near  the  upper  part  of  the  rock,  whkb^  m  the  time  of 
Carew,  still  bore  the  name  of  Si.  MichofN  Chair;  but  that  ap* 
pellation  has  since  been  transferred  to  a  more  aocessible  bat 
equally  dangetous  spot,  on  tbe  summit  of  one  of  the  angles  of  tfao 
Qhapel-Tower,  ,  .  : 

.  However  Uttie  the  credit  that  can  be  attached  to  this  wsld  lak, 
it  is  certain  that  the  Mount  hccaraeihaHdwed  at  a  very  eiirl|p 
period,  that  it.  was  renowned  for  its  saiictily,'and:wasfor.a  lima 
an  object  of  frequent  pilgrinlagdu  .The  supefestitioua  yeaeratioiii 
paid  to  it  by  the  mistakenly  .devout,  isaUudedto  by  Spenoeris 
hi»  Sheph^rd^  Cai^der,  iind  in  ten&ftsuflkieotly.explioit  to  mifci 
itsfame^    "      .    '      .-    •  ..•..*..' 

•'■      •    . 
■    Id  «vil  hour  iJK>i|  Unsi  «A  load    , , 

Thus  holy  hills  to  blarney 

Pqr  sacred  unto  saints  they  ^tond, 

And  bf  them  have  their  name : 

St  MichaelV  Moiint  who  )does  ost  know, 

That  War^f  tlie  wditeiti  €0«4t  ? 


When  k  *lift  ftrst  c6i»ci::faled  fo  fafigidut  purposes  is  unknoMv; 
ImI  lb<  eadiest  tune  it  uj^peftrs  oa  record  as  a  place  of  der^ioo, 
isthefii'tb'oeittiiiy;  thMgh  it  seems  psebable  tbac  it  w^  then 
lugU^  oakbrated;  as  St.  Keyoa,  a  My  nrgin  of  the  Btitish  Mdotf 
i^ya),  and  daughter  df  BfagMus,  Piiiice  of  Bracfeaocksliii^  b 
slated  t6  hare  comei  hither,  on  pilgfinaBige  abbut  the  year  490* 
Hase  Ihe  itaa  joined  by  her  oepheir  Cad6e«  ttho  is  reputed'  to 
Immw  caused  a  6raii(aiD  to  sprinf  up  iii  a  dfy  piaee,  on  which  a 
cfaurdi  was  eieeted  to  his  honor*  Upwards  «f  i^OO  ^^eaia  afleN 
wardei  Ed^afd  the  Coofessoi'  ibunded  oil  this  spot  a  prioiyof 
Beaedietioe  ludnks,  on  whmn  be  heelotied  the  property  of  the 
Moaot,  lo|)etfaer  witfr  several  other  pfacef.  Tke  peculiar  r^^pedt 
hi  wfaicb  tills  ohnicfr  was  held,  nsay  in  seme  dejgi^'be  e^ittiated 
from  Ihe  feUowin^  paitkufanrsy  copied  ffom  an  lastrement  record' 
ed  by  WiUiaM  t^  Woroestery  and  asserted  to  hdve  h^eti  foond> 
aaieiig.ita  andeul  regiMefB» 

<*  Tq  ali  Membein  oif  Heiy  Mother  Church,  whe  shall  read  oi^ 
heat  dicse  Letiers,  Peace  and  Salvatidm  Be  it  knoWu  uflftayott 
aU,  thus  our  Sloai  Holy  Lesd  Pope  Otegbry,  id  the  year  of 
Christ's  hicaroation^  107^  out  ei  his  gtesi  teal  aed  devoiloe'  ter 
iMChuiahof  MoantSt;  Mfehael  ifl  Tuntbh,  in  ikef  County  of 
CiiiumdV,  hath,  piouriy  gfulited  to  the  aforesaid  Church,  wliidi 
is  enUusted  to  the  ang^cal  Mioistry,  and  with  fuir  aqpfirobafSov 
^•liaecsifeed  and  saocliiled^loifviiinr  to  all  the  Fahhful,  who  shall 
erirish^  mdaw,  at  vM,  the  said  Chuid^  a  TAM  Phr^ef  their 
and'that  this  Gnat  araytfemaiu'  iot%i^  uushdkeu  ami 
by  the  Avihoisiy  of  BoA  the  lafhen.  and  <if  ttie  Soli, 
yvhefithr  Hdly  CUiestVhe>foiMdsaU  hiaSucceisoia  ftmn  attempt^ 
ie^lo makaany^ Altentfoo agahirt  this  Decfer*  We  learn  f^ea 
the  same  Author,  that  these  words  were  placed  publicly «ft  the 
gates  of  the  church,  and  enjouied  to  be  read  in  other  churches, 
that  the  devout  might  be  M*eed  tt»>tM^  the  Mmuft  **  more  fre* 
quently,  and  in  greater  numbeis/* 

On  the  seizure  of  England  by  the  Noraians,  Robert,  Eari  of 
Mortaigne,  became  the  patron  of  this  foundatioo,.  and  gave  the 
monks  sQuie  addiliooal  ianda^  bul^  feeflfll«  paftiali^  to  his  nativa 
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eoimti?,  made  Unt  mooastgry  a  cell  to  tlie  Abbey  of  &U  Michael 
4e  PericuUhMario,  which  was  situated  on  a  mouot,  very  simihir 
to  this,  OB  tiie  coast  of  Normandy.  When  the  alien  priories 
ivere  seiaed  k  the  feign  of  £d\fard  the  Thh-d,  tliis  was  included 
with  the  others;  but  was  afterwards  restored,  on  conditioa  of 
paying  the  sum  to  the  King  Ihat  -was  before  femitted  to  the 
saperioc  comvent.  About  this  period  its  revenues  were  valued  flit 
20Q  Diaib;  and  the  nicmlis  were  oiify  six,  which  it  is  probabfe 
was  the  greatest  number  ever  maintained  on  the  foundation  at  one 
tnne,  as  the  number  of  sCatb  in  the  ehoir  was  the  same.  Henrf 
Ihe  Sixth  gramted  this  priory  to  King's  College,  Cambridge;  but 
it  was  afterwards  granted  by  Edward  the  Fourth  to  the  nunaery 
of  Sion,  Middlesex.  At  the  Dissehition  its  revenues  were  valued 
at  lltf*  l^s,  per  annum,  and  were  bestowed,  together  whhthe 
government  of  the  Mount,  then  a  military  post,  on  Humphiy 
Arundel,  £sq.  a  branch  of  tbe  family  of  the  Arundets  ot  Luiheme; 
from  whom  the  present  Lord  Amndel  is  descended.  On  his 
death  it  was  leased  to  John  MilKton,  £sq.  for  tweofy-one  y^rs,  _ 
imder  the  description  of  tbe  Farm-House  of  the  Mouat^and  Ishmdi 
whh  the  Appurtenaaces,  at  the  annual  rent  of  forty  oiarics. 
In  the  first  year  of  Elisabeth  il  was  granted  by  patent  to  Thomas 
Belkt  and  John  Bridden,  who  afterwards  cowwyed  it  te  Robert^ 
Earl  4>f  Saiisbury^  firom  wAose  family  it  passed  to  Fhmeis  Basset, 
Esq.  bat  prevbus  to  tbe  list  century,  was  sold  to  Jofan  St. 
Attbyn^  Esq.  wheat<  dtsceffdMir^  Sir  John  St.  Aubyn,  Barf,  stil 
possesses  it; 

The  earliest  tnpnetknis  of  a  mililwy  nature  recorded  t^  hawi 
iMippcQed  at-thfc  Siooat,  was  in  the  reign  of  Riehard  the  FirsT^ 
4ttiaag  wboiB  wain  kt  the  Holy  Land,  or  subsequent  imprison* 
sneot  in.  Genaany,  it  was  aeised,  aidcoid^g  to  Hovedon,  by 
Henry  de  la  Pomeroy,  who  expelled  the  nmnhs,  and  ibrdSed 
the  phiDe;  prebah^ta  support  the  eiuse'of  Johir,  Richard's  bro- 
ther^ who  «aa  Eavl*  of*  CorawaU,  and  at  that  lime  endeavouring  t» 
wam^  the  thsone.  On  die  release  of  Richard,  it  is  stated  that 
fomeroy,  fBaring  the  King's  vengeance,  committed  suicide;  ami 
Aat^  after  bi«  deatb,  tbe^Moqnt^'as  surrendered  to  the  Archbishop- 
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.of  Canterbury.  The  circumstBaces  of  this,  proceeding  are  related 
by  Carew,  somewbat  differently^  on  the  authority  of  some  of  De 
.la  Pooieroy*9  descendants.  ^<  They  affirme,"  says  this  author, 
*^  that  a  Serjeant  at  amis  of  the  King's  came  ta  their  ancestor  s(t 
bis  castle  of  Berry  Pomeroy,  in  Devon,  received  kind  eutei  tayn- 
Mient  for  certaine  days  together^  and  at  his  departure  was  gratified 
with  a  liberal  reward;  iu  oounterchange  wjbcfeitof,  he  then,  and  no 
.«Q09er^  i:evealing  hk  loiig-<OQceakd  errand,  flatly  ^nested  his 
■boaste,  to  make  bis  imtnediate  appearance  before  the  King;  for 
ansvrering  a  capital  crime;  which  unexpected  and  ill-earryed  nies<* 
sige,  the  Gent,  tpoke  in  sUcb  despite,  as  with'  his  dagger  be  stab- 
bed the  messenger  to  the  heart:  and  theawell  knowing  in  so  su- 
perlative an  oSe&Qty  all  hope  of  pardon  foreclosed,  he  abandi«» 
bis  bonne,  g^ts  to>  agister  of  bis  abidbig  in  this  Mount,  b«qiieailied 
»  brge  portion  ,of  his  land  tO:  the  seligiqus  people  there,  tbr  re- 
4^minglib  sipne;  and  lastly,  caustth  himself  to  be  let  bloud  unto 
.deaths  for  laying  the  remainder  to  bis  lieire."  : 

^  Froqi  this  time  forward,'*  Carew  proceeds,  '<  this  place  con* 
tinned  IRMbff  »  schoole  of  Mars  than  a  .temple  of  IVare;  tor 
shortly  after  ibe  di^omfit4ire  of  Heni^  the  Sixth's  pnrt^v.  by 
Edward  the  Fourth,  at  Barnet  Field,  John,.  Edirle  of  Oxiord,  who 
bad  made  ^ne,  and  one  of  the  priiwipall,  on  the  weaker,  side^ 
arrived  heere  by  shipping,  disguised  liini9el&,  with  some  of  bis 
foVowers^  in  pilgrims  habits,  Jhero^brongh  got  entrance,  juastied 
tbe  garrison,  aivd.^ysed  the  place,  whicU  tbas  polftikiy  womie, 
bee  as  valiently  kept,  and  kept  a  long  time  defended  against  tb^ 
¥JPg*9  povfec,  untjll  reasonable  conditkms'swaryed  linn  toasur- 
pjidfr;'  .  In  the  re^i^n  of  Henry  tbe  Se?ent&;  Lady  Catherine 
Qordoi^wife  of  Perkin . Wnrbeck,  (now  general^.  Admitted  tp  have 
bf^en tlie  Duke.Qf  York,)  t^ok'.refnge.here,  bpt  wwaoonobUged 
ti>.;iUEfen<)erio  tbe  Lprd  Parbene^.. 

.,  Daring  tbe  Con^sb  insqrtecti(w,  iq  the  reign  0f .  Edwavd  the 
$ixtb,  many  of  the  superior  fivoiiliies  fled  to  the  M onnt  for  seou' 
lity,  and  were  besieged  by  the  rebels,  who  took  tbe  plain  at  tb« 
bottom  of  the  rock  by  assault,  at  tlie  time  of  low-water,  **aM<l 

tbep  \\w  .f>^  ^roi^nd  on  tbe  top>  by  cari;ying  great. trusses  of 
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.  bay  before  them,  to  bl^ncb.  the  defendants  s^bt,  and  dead  tbeir 
shot.  After  which,  they  could  make  but  slender  resistauce;  for 
no  sooner  shouM  any  one  within  peepe  out  bis  head  over  tbofee 
inflanked  waUsi  but  be  became  an  open  inarke  to  a  whole  sbowte 
of  arrows.''  This  disadvantage  of  situation,  together  with  the 
fears  of  the  woaieii,  and  the  want  of  food,  obliged  the  besieged  to 
surrender. 

The  civil  contentions  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First  were  the 
cause  of  the  fortifications  of  the  Mount  being  increased,  till  (in^ 
chronicle  of  the  proceedings  of  the  time)  tlie  works  were  styled, 
'*  impregnable,  and  almost  inaccessible."  They  were,  however, 
reduced,  after  being  vigorously  defended  by  the  King's  adheteitti, 
in  the  month  of  April,  1646,  by  Colonel  Hammond,  who  obtain- 
ed much  celebrity  from  having  accomplished  this  service^  whtdi 
the  historians  of  that  period  represent  as  full  of  diflSculty  and 
danger.  Tliis  was  tlie  last  transaction  of  a  uiilitary  deseriptioo 
that  occurred  on  this  romantic  8|)ot,  whose  inhabitants  the  alarms 
of  war  appear  to  have  driven  away ;  for  though  Leland  mentioos 
'<  certaine  houses  with  shoppes  for  fishemeuV'  as  existing  hem 
in  bis  time,  yet  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  century  thec^was 
but  one  dwelling-house,  besides  the  fortress  itself,  in  the  place*  \ 
MaJly  of  the  improvements  that  have  since  been  effected  on  tkp 
rock,  and  the  increase  of  the  buildings,  are  to  be  attributed  to  Sk 
John  St.  Aubyn,  grandfather  to  the  present  Baronet,  who,  in  the 
years  1726  arid  1727,  rebuilt  and  enlarged  the  pier  on  the  nortli 
^e  of  the  Mount,  and  rendered  it  sufficiently  capacious  to  coiHaia 
.upwards  of  fifty  sail  of  small  vessels.  The  security  this  gave  to 
the  fishing-boats,  induced  several  of  the  iuhabilants  of  Mar^siim 
.to  erect  houses  and  cellars  at  the  bottom  of  the  rock,  and  th^ 
number  of  residences  have  since  been  augmented  to  seventy.  Tbp 
mhabitants  are  about  250,  but  m  the  pilchard  season  that  number 

J4  greatly  augmented.  { 

The 

•  Itinerary,  Vol.  VII.  page  X09,  where  it  is  also  stated,  that  the  S.  S  E. 
«'  part  of  Ahe  Mount  is  pastarable,  asd  breedeth  conys."  Thew  animak  a#e  yk 
'found  here  in  great  numbers;  and  their  preservation  is  so  strictly cojoine^* 
that  the  inhabitants  are  prohibited  from  keeping  any  cats  oft  the  Mount. 
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The  aflceal  to  the  top  ef  ffie  Mount  is  by  a  sleep  and  etmggf 
paasage  fronting  the  north,  defended  about  midway  bj  a  small 
battery,  and  near  the  summit  by  the  north  flank  of  the  principal 
batteiy,  which  also  protects  the  entrance  of  the  boy.      The 
whole  summit  is  occupied  by  the  remains  of  the  ancient  mouav 
tic  buildings,  which  were  considerably  altered  by  the  late  pro- 
prietor, and  have  been  much  improved  and  beautified  by  the  pre- 
sent  possessor,  under  whose  directions  the  chapel  is  now  repairing. 
This  is  spacious,  and  of  what  is  termed  the  Gothic  oritr:  a  stair- 
case extremely  narrow  leads  from  one  of  the  angles  of  the  tower 
to*  the  summit,  whence  the  prospect  comprehends  the  intire  view 
of  the  bay,  the  several  towns  and  villages  that  skirt  the  coast,  and 
an  immense  extent  of  sea,  which,  to  use  the  langoage  of  Dr. 
Maton,  **  raises  the  most  sublime  emotions,  as  the  waves  of  the 
British,  Irish  and  Atlantic  Seas  all  roll  within  the  compass  of  the 
sight."    A  spacious  apartment  near  the  chapel,  now  c^ed  the 
Oievy  Chacc  Room,  but  fbrmeriy  the  refectory  of  the  monasteiy, 
18  ornamented  with  a  very  singular  frieze,  representing,  in  stucco, 
the  modes  of  hunting  the  wild  boar,  bidl,  stag,  os6ridge,  fo%,  hare^ 
and  rabbit    At  the  upper  end  of  this  room  is  the  loyal  arms,  with 
the  date  l644;  and  at  the  opporite  end,  the  arms  of  the  St. 
Attbyn  fanily.    The  various  improveitKnts  that  have  been  effected 
OB  this  Sjpety  and  the  singularity  of  the  situation,  have  rendered  it 
a  yety  convenient  and  interesting  summer  resktence,  and  the  pre- 
sent proprietor    makes    it  his  occasional    abode.    Fonneriy  a 
acarcity  of  water  was  sometimes  experienced,    as  there  was  no 
other  lor  use  than  rain-water,  eoMected  by  drams;  but  about  fbify 
years  smce  a  well  was  smik  through  a  very  hard  rock,  and  a  fine 
spring  found  at  the  depth  of  about  fhirty-aeven  h^^  m  the  nnme- 
Aate  vicinity  of  a  tin-load.    Specimens  of  tm-ore  are  saki  to  be 
very  plentiAil  all  over  the  Mount.    Human  bones  and  sculls  ate 
frequently  ddg  up  in  every  place  where  the  soR  was  of  sufficient 
depth  for  interment. 

The  circumference   of  St.  Michael's  Mount  ia  rather  mora 
than  a  nile;  and  iu  height,  fran  the  sand  to  tfaa  top  of  the 
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cIjAp^40Wry  asaioertaiDed  by  Unihfs  iqwdmnl,  19  090  fiK^  V^ 
ing  forty-eight  feet  bigher  than  tfae  JUoiuimeot  ipi  Londoa.  il^ 
distfince  from  the  shore  at  Marazion  is  about  400  yards.  Nearly 
all  the  mbabitants  are  employed  in  the  difierent  branches  of 
the  PUchi^d  Fishery*,  the  various  operatioofi  of  wbichf  as  ov- 

lied 

*  SincedieaccouiH  of  the  pilchard  fishery,  inserted  ia  the  general  deicrif^ 
tion  pf  Cornwall,  pag«  391  </  s€f.  was  written,  we  have  obcaioed  sonie  addi- 
tional information  on  this  branch  of  commerce ;  and  shall  here  insert  the  mon 
ixpportant  pafticulirs,  that  our  readers  may  be  enabled  to  attain  cMr  id^at 
of  thf  nature  of  the  trade;  of  the  means  and  implements  employed  ^ipi  c«tc|i« 
ing  the  fish ;  and  of  the  charges  necessarily  incurred  by  the  tmexil^  of  fh0 
operations  ^nd  equipment. 

The  craft  requisite  for  an  undertaking  in  this  fishery  are  as  fottow.  4  Stap 
SidHf  or  net,  with  lead  weights  at  bottom,  and  corks  at  top :  the  cost  of  which 
is  about  350I,  An  Open  Beat  for  carrying  the  Sean,  about  actons  burthen  i 
cost  52I.  3 OS.  Another  Open  Boat,  of  similar  tonnage,  to  assist  in  inclosin|^ 
the  fish :  cost  52!.  lOs.  A  Smaller  Baat^  to  carry  the  men  from  and<to  tht 
shore,  and  to  assist  in  other  general  purposes ;  cost  85I,  One  or  two  Jhiit . 
for  carrying  the  fish  on  shore ;  cost  70I.  each.  A  Tuck  Sean^  made  simjlar ' 
to  the  Stop  Sean,  108  fathoms  long,  and  10  deep;  cost  ttOl,  Many  other 
things  are  also  necessary ;  and  tiie  expenses  ol  the  first  oi|fit  ^y  be  estimated 
from  lOOoL  to  iiool.  exclusive  of  salt. 

The  number  of  Men  employed  on  a  Sean  varies  from  seventeen  to  twemyw  ; 
four;  the  average  may  be  set  at  nineteen.  The  modes  of  compeniatioo.  are  Mf9 
different  In  different  fishing  places ;  but  the  general  amount  is  nearly  the  same. 
At  Newkey  they  have  seven  shillings  per  weck^  and  one-foHrth  of  the  Qot 
proceeds  of  fish  and  oil ;  and  the  fish  being  consunt  visiters  to  this  sf  Qt,^  the 
general  sum  obtained  by  the  fishermen  is  from  i^l.  to  s^U  each  mao»  pccUmsvc 
of  wages. 

The  season  commences  towards  the  middle  of  July,  and  contiooes  about  tSP. 
woeks,  when  the  pilchards  disappear.    The  quantity  that  ouy  be  taken*  de- 
pends on  many  circumstances;  such  as  whether  the  fish  come  within  the  def^th 
of  the  Sean,  the  weather,  md  the  ULrength  of  the  tides,  which  fieqaently  breais. 
the  nets,  and  set  the  fish  at  liberty  after  they  a|e  inclosed.    Many  accidantSp 
through  which  largjC  quantities  are  often  lost,  occur  from  various  othcir  cauiev 
In  some  instances  a  Sean  will  take  and  cure  from  iQDO  to  15OO  hogshejids, 
and  upwards,  in  a  seasooi  when,  at  the  same  time,  some  of  the  neighbottctn^- 
Scans  have  not  a  tingle  fish ;  though  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  above  quaiv* . 
tity  tp  be  inclosed  in  t  single  Sean  at  one  time:     The  whole  quantity  taken  , 
in  «  season  nuy  be  estimated  from  ^O^ooo  to  60,000  bogsh«adiy  of  forty  galloBi. , 
each,  and  300O  fiih  in  each  cask.  The 
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iM  on  in  the  bay,  become  a  veiy  interesting  spectack  to  the  tta- 
^Her  who  is  induced  to  visit  this  part  of  the  coast. 

The 

The  pilchards  pasa  the  coast  in  large  shoals  ;  and  when  within  the  depth  of 
the  Sean,  the  boat  containing  it  is  rowed  round  them,  the  net  being  thrown 
over  at  the  same  time :  by  this  means  the  fish  are  surrounded  with  the  stop 
aian,  both  ends  of  which  are  then  fa&teoed  together.  The  bottom  of  the  net  it 
kept  to  the  ground  by  the  lead  weighu ;  but  the  corks  keep  the  top  of  it  floaiU 
ing  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 

At  low  water  the  fish  are  taken  up  with  the  tucA  sean,  and  carried  to  the  ctU 
larSf  or  store-houses,  where  they  are  salted,  and  ranged  in  heaps,  from  five  to 
six  feet  in  height ;  and  in  some  insUnces  ten  or  twelve  feet  wide.  When  » 
large  quantity  of  fi&h  is  inclosed  in  the  stop  sean,  it  sometimes  requires  two  or 
three  weeks  to  take  them  all  out,  as  they  must  not  be  removed  in  greater  num- 
bers than  the  women  who  salt  them  can  conveniently  manage.  In  the  course^of 
this  time,  the  occurrence  of  various  accidents  occasions  many  fish  to  be  lost,  t9 
the  collective  amount  of  several  thousand  pounds  annually. 

When  the  fish  are  taken  out  of  the  salt,  and  packed  in  hogsheads,  they  are 
pressed  very  hard  with  great  weighU,  by  the  power  of  a  strong  lever.  By  this 
means  the  oil  is  extracted,  which  runs  out  of  the  casks  through  holes  made  for 
the  purpose.  The  pressing  continues  about  fourteen  days,  when  the  hogsbeada 
pre  headed  ii^,  and  the  fish  are  then  fit  for  the  merchant. 

Some  fish  are  considerably  more  productive  of  oil  than  others :  those  takco 
ilk  the  early  part  of  the  season,  in  general,  produce  the  most ;  but  the  fish  taken 
in  the  latter  part  are  commonly  the  best.  Forty-eight  hogsheads  of  pilcharda 
generally  yield  a  ton  or  852  gallons  of  oil ;  the  price  of  which  is  now  from  14!. 
fed*  17I.  per  ton  :  but  previous  to  the  late  war  it  wu  considerably  cheaper,  and 
will  probably  again  decrease  in  price. 

The  quantity  of  salt  necessary  to  cure  a  hogshead  of  fish  Is  about  4tolba.  oa 
this  there  is  an  import  duty  of  about  twopence  halfpenny  per  bushel  of  84lbs. 
The  expenses  of  curing  a  hogshead  of  fish,  for  the  cask,  salt,  labour,  Sec.  is  from 
twenty-one  to  twenty-three  shillings.  Of  this,  the  charge  for  salt  alone  is  nearly 
aix  shillings.  The  fish  have  lately  sold  from  thirty-five  to  forty-two  shillings  per 
Iwgshead,  inclusive  of  the  bounty  of  eight  shillings  and  sixpence  on  exportation. 
The  bounty  has  latterly  been  extended  to  those  intended  for  home  consumptioo. 
The  ushal  quantity  of  salt  provided  for  each  sean  is  3000  bushels. 

The  number  of  persons  employed  in  salting,  packing,  pressing,  and  preparing 
tlw  fish  for  exportation,  is  at  laast  5OOO.  About  four  fifths  are  women,  the  rest 
nen.  The  rope^maken,  blacksmiths,  shipwrights,  sail-makers,  tec.  are  up- 
wards of  400.  The  twine-s^inners  are  women,  about  13O  in  number.  The 
ankers  and  menders  of  nets  arc  chiefly  womea  and  children  employed  by  the 
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The  foad  fimn  Mansioo  U>  Peoauioe  is  conducted  ever  a  biiik 
of  land^  whicb  sepantet  the  bay  fhnn  a  large  tract  of  manb  hoi. 
The  greater  part  of  the  hitter  is  a  steril*  uDprafitaUe  bog:  but 
the  kudable  exertions  of  an  individual*  has  seacued  and  praserrad 
thirty-six  acres  from  the  inundations  of  the  tide;  and,  bj  skiMd 
manageineiit  and  perseverance,  has  obtained  several  craps  of  com 
and  potatoes  from  the  renovated  huMl.  The  singular  process  by 
which  this  was  effected,  we  are  mduoed  to  partioulariae,  fiom  a 
persoaflion,  that  it  may  be  equally  serviceable  in  places  aunBady 
situated. 

The  whole  of  this  district  was  ooeasiooally  covered  with  water, 
and  always  immersed  by  the  an  at  spriog^ides.  To  carry  off 
this  superfluity,  and  secure  the  land  iirom  fiitore  inundations, 
were  the  olyects  of  consideration.  This  was  effected  by  iatro> 
duciug  an  aqueduct,  or  wooden  pipe,  of  nine  inches  in  diametsr, 
through  174  yards  of  sand,  and  thereby  openmg  a  communica- 
tion between  the  sea  and  a  reservonr  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
marsh.  The  pipe  is  m  some  places  twenty-four  feet  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  bank,  and  is  fixed  (on  that  part  of  the  sand  called 
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twtne-manufacturen,  and  in  all  about  600.     Nets  are  also  made  during  the 
winter  season  by  the  fishermen  and  their  families. 

These  numbcfs  are  exclusive  of  the  seamen  employed  in  the  shipping,  and 
exportation  of  the  pn>daoe  of  this  fishery,  which  is  almoet  wholly  coMigned 
t4  Italy.  Some  attemqpts  have  btely  been  made  to  open  a  naiiet  for  pil- 
chards with  the  Metropolis,  but  the  quantity  hitherto  sold  has  been  iosufficieoft 
to  defray  the  expenses.  The'  capital  engaged  in  the  trade  is  at  least  300,000!. 
reckoning  the  seans,  nets,  boau,  Sec.  at  a  fair  appraisement,  and  making  every 
allowance  for  wear.  The  original  cost  must  have  been  considerably  more. 
From  a  series  of  facts,  and  judicious  observations  on  the  migrations  of  the  her* 
ring,  by  Dr.  Anderson,  inserted  in  the  sixth  volume  of  his  Recreations,  it 
would  appear  that  the  commonly  received  opinion  of  the  annual  passage  of 
this  genus  of  fish  from  the  Polar  Regioiu  is  erroneous.  For  additional  parti* 
culars  we  must  refer  to  that  Woik. 

*  Dr.  Richard  Moyle  of  Marazion,  who  has  received  the  gold  medal  of  the 
'*  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce;"  and  also 
a  handsome  premium  from  the  Board  of  Agriculture;  as  rewards  for  his  sue* 
cessful  scheme.  The  whole  quantity  of  ground  under  improvement  is  seventy- 
five  acres. 
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Half  Ehh)  to  a  large  rock,  to  prenerve  it  from  remoftl  by  the 
turbuknt  waves.    Its  mouth  towards  the  lea  is  secured  by  a 
valve,  to  prevent  the  introsioii  of  saltwater,  and  Is  always  closed 
by  the  pressure  of  the  swelltog  tide.    At  the  opposite  end  of  the 
pipe  is  another  valve,  opening  into  the  reservoir,  which  is  eighteen 
feet  square,  by  eight  feet  deep,  and  properly  situated  to  receive 
the  drainage  water  from  all  parts  of  the  inclosed  marsh.    Several 
open  canals,  or  trenches,  cut  at  right  angles,  convey  the  water 
from  all  parts  of  the  inclosure  to  the  reservoir;  and  on  the  retir- 
ing of  the  tide,  the  collected  water  rushes  through  the  acqueduct 
with  great  velocity.    The  land  having  been  so  long  saturated  with 
sea-water,  was  unproductive  for  the  first  four  years;    but  its 
present  appearance .  promises  to  reward   the  adventurer  for  his 
expcnce  and  perseverance  *     The  laborers,    when  cutting  the 
open  drains,  discovered  an  earthen  pot,  contammg  nearly  one 
thousand  Roman  copper  coins.    They  were  very  much  corroded 
by  the  salt-water ;   but  many  of  the  impressions  were  sufficiently 
legible  to  indentify  the  emperors,  who  lived  between  the  years  26q 
and  350. 

About  two  miles  north*west  of  Marazion  is  the  Omrch-Townf 
of  LUDGVAN,  (pronounced  Ludjan,)  dbtinguished  in  the  litera- 
ry annals  of  this  county  from  having  been  the  residence  of  Dr. 
William  Borlase  for  the  last  fifty-two  years  of  h»  life.  Here  he 
pursued  bis  studies  with  persevering  ardour,  and  gratified  the 
admu^rs  of  literature  by  airranging  and  publishing  several 
Ingenious  and  learned  works;    m  all  of  winch  he  proves  himself 

a  schobr 

*  See  the  i4tb  Vol.  of  the  Trantactioas  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotioo  of 
Arts,  Sec,  vxd  the  ad.  Vol.  of  Communicaiioiia  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
for  farther  paiticulan. 

+  f  hit  appellation  is  given  to  all  places  in  Cornwall  where  the  parish  church 
is  situated;  a  circumstance  necessary  to  be  known  and  remembered  by  every 
stranger  travelling  through  the  county,  otherwise  he  may  obtain  false  direc* 
tions,  from  not  adapting  his  phraseology  to  the  customs  of  the  people.  Many  of 
the  market-towns  in  Cornwall  are  unprovided  with  churches,  and  are  therefore 
not  dignified  with  the  title  of  Churcb-Town :  but  if  there  are  only  half  a  doftca 
cottages  atuched  to  the  church,  those  invariably  receive  tfaia  appellation. 
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II  8chohr  and  an  antiquary;  bat  has  unfortunately,  like  his  contem- 
porary, Dr.  Stukeley,  surcharged  his  writings  with  many  ebulli- 
tions of  imagination,  and  thus  bequeathed  to  posterity  a  legacy  of 
conjectures,  which  have  been  receiyed  and  adopted  as  facts  by 
many  subsequent  writers.  This  gentleman  was  bora  at  Pendeen, 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Just,  Cornwall,  m  the  year  1696;  and  havbg 
received  a  proper  initiatory  education  for  the  university,  was  sent 
to  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  In  1720  be  entered  into  orders,  and 
io  1722  obtained  the  rectoiy  of  Ludgvan,  to  which  was  an* 
nexed  the  living  of  St.  Just  in  1732.  In  1750  he  was  elected 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society;  and  in  1754  published  his  Antiqui- 
ties of  Cornwall,  a  second  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1769> 
considerably  enlarged  and  improved,  with  additional  pktes,  and 
a  new  map.  But,  previous  to  the  re-publication  of  this,  he  pro- 
duced a  quarto  w^rk,  iu  1756,  on  the  Antu]uities  of  the  Sdlly 
blands.  In  1758  appeared  his  Natural  History  of  Cornwall,  em- 
bellished with  twenty-eight  plates,  the  greater  number  of  which 
were  generously  presented  to  him  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  county, 
who  thus  perpetrated  portraits  of  their  family  mansions,  and  con-> 
ferred  a  favor  on  posterity.  Ti>e  improvements  in  the  chemical 
world,  and  the  advancement  of  science,  have  concurred  to  render 
mauy  parts  of  this  work  erroneous;  and  the  modes  of  classifica- 
tion are  all  obsolete.  The  Qoctor  communicated  several  papers 
to  the  Royal  Society,  whidi.were  published  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions;  and  also  presented  a  variety  of  fossils,  and  relics  of 
antiquity,  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  for  which  they  conferred 
on  him  the  honor  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  His  connexion  with  lite- 
rary characters  was  very  extensive,  as  appears  by  the  quantity  of 
letters  he  lefl  at  his  death  i  among  them  are  several  by  Pope,  with 
)vhom  he  frequently  corresponded.  These,  with  ail  hb  plates,  ad« 
ditional  notes  to  his  printed  works,  and  other  manuscripts,  are  in 
the  possession  of  Major  Lawrence,  of  Launceston,  who  holds  them 
in  security  for  a  considerable  4ura  owed  him  by  a  nephew  of  the 
Doctor^s.  The  fate  of  this  young  man  is  a  mystery,  which  time 
only  can  dfevelope :  he  left  Mr.  Lawrence  several  years  ago,  and 
)ias  not  been  heard  of  since. 

H  h  ?  In 
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In  Ludgvan  Chorch  are  two  flal  mooumeotal  stones  to  Dr. 
Borlase  and  iiis  wife,  with  the  following  Latin  inscriptions: 

Anns  Sux 

Pefannos  pr6)>eniodiiin  quadraginta  &  quinqiM 

Uxori,  peraroatx,  amanti,  amabilii 

Exlremum  hoc  qualecanque 

Posuit 

Gulielmus  BorUse: 

Becessit  in  Christi  tnultum  desiderata 

AprilU  «i~  dnJ  MDCCLXIX 

Aet.  LXVI. 

Hie  tttam  aunt  repositc 

Reliquic  Anaae  Marid 

Gul :  Borlase  I,.  L.  D.  R.  S.  S. 

Perurbani  perhumani  perquam  pii ; 

Hujtiice  Parochiae  per  Aqdos  LI  I. 

Rectorta  DesidcratlMimi  t 

In  r^ublica  necfioo  litera  veraatiniai 

Loquuntnr  acripU 

TesUntur  poateri. 

Obiit  8i«»  Aug.  A.  D.  MDCCLXXII 

Act.  LXXVI. 

The  following  q)itaph  on  a  tomb  in  thb  church,  to  Johk 
SduTH,  M.  A.  who  died  rector  of  tliis  parish  the  flxth  of  Oclo* 
ber, '  1636,  is  rather  singdar  in  stjle  and  expression. 

Let  Natare's  coarser  chUdna  liave 

A  tongueless  tomb,  or  but  a  grave;, 

South  the  merldan  point  of  wit 

Can  never  set,  but  thine  in  it 

Ripe  Artist,  and  Divine  inspir'd, 

ThouHvd'st,  thoudied'at,  belov'ditdmir'd. 

Hyperbolize  I  do  not : — true, 

All's  here :  dear,  dearest  friend,  adieu. 

PENZANCE. 

PfiNZANC£>  a  name  signifying  ihe  Head  of  the  Bay,  k  ihie 
most  westerly  town  in  England,  bemg  situated  on  the  nosth-wcit 
aida  of  Mount's  Bay^  3S3  milas  fr^m  London,  and  abont  ten  from 

tliff 
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tlie  Land's  End.  It  is  partteuHiHy  distingtiisbed  for  its  clieap' 
fishHnarket,  tbe  mttdoess  of  the  seasoDs,  and  the  fertility  of  Hir 
ndghbonring  lands^  which  in  some  imtanoes  ham  been  let  at  the- 
anoMil  rent  of  twelve  and  and  thirteen  poimdft  an  ^cve^  and  «fto 
the  average  rental  per  acre  of  the  land  in  tbe  vioinity  of  tbe  Iowe 
may  be  iwrly  estimated  at  seven  pounds.  Tliis  is  a  ooovteing. 
proof  that^tbe  soil  is  either  of  a  sopertor  native  quality,  or  derives^ 
aome  eonsiderable  advantage  from  ^nation ;  and  these  circmii* 
atttiees,  eoaniecfed  with  other  local  peculiarities,  have  oeeasioiie^a 
Donad^rable  increase  of  population,  by  tbe  infiax  of  mhabttatitt'' 
ivom  tbe  neighbouring  vHlages.  ' 

In  Cdrew's  'Purvey,  Penzance  is  represettted  as ''  not  90  regard* 
able  jfbr  his  stibstatice,  ii»  menM>hA>]e  <br  his  late  accident  of  tbe 
Spaniards  firing,"  when  a 'few  tf  them  iitvaded  Cornwall  in  tbe 
year  1 595,- and  **  were  the  only  S[Vaniards^*  says  Camden,-  ^*  that 
ever  aet  foot  in  England  as  enemies."  Tbey  did  not,  however,  iie-' 
quire  many  laurels;  though  for  a  few  days  their  incursions  spread 
comiderable  alarm  through  this  part  of  the  eouaity. 

Spain  at  thai  period  was  mistress  of  Bretague,  whence  foor 
galHea  weie  dispatched  to  invade  the  English  coast  On  the 
^M  of  July,  they  landed'  near  Mouseliole,  and  commenced 
their  depredations  by  burning  several  houses,  the  church  oif 
^aol,  and  afterwards  Mousehole  itself.  Meeting  with  little  re- 
•stance,  they  proceeded  to  Newlyn,  and  afterwards  to  Pensance, 
wbae  Snr  Francis  Godolplnn  had  ordered  the  inhabitants  to  as* 
acnable  at  tlie  market«plaee:  bat  when  lie  himself  arrived,  he 
(ound,  saya  Carew,  ^  only  two  resolute  sb€>t  which  stood  at  bis 
^ommaund,  and  some  ten  or  twelve  others  that  AUfowed  him, 
most  of  them  liis  owne  serrants;  the  rest,  surprised  with  feare, 

H  h  a  fled. 

•  * 

*  The  Cornish  acre,  by  which  the  land  is  luually  estimated  in  this  county,  is. 
somewhat  larger  than  the  statute  acre,  being  in  nearly  tbe  proportion  of  five  to 
jSs  •  The  measures  are  also  diferent  from  the  standard  Wintheiter  tneasure. 
J^  ComUii  bushel  coouins  twenty-four  galloas,  or  three  bashekWinoiiester; 
■nd  a  pound  in  weig;ht,  is  commonly  eighteen  or  twenty  eunccf.  Thd  f^rmcrA 
in  this  district  mako  ^  practice  of  letting  their  milcli  cows  for  a  term,  of  forty 
yiteJu,  at  a  sum  varying  from  ^1.  lOs.  to  ^\, 
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fled,  wh«m  neither  with  his  perswimioiiay  nor  (hreateoiiig  with  hii 
rapier  dntwoi  hee  could  recall."  Thus  situated,  Sir  Fruids  was 
obliged  to  cfeaect  the  town  to  the  enemy,  who  entered  at 
thffte  different  plaoes,  and  set  it  on  fire;  and  having  also  boint 
Newltyn,  returned,  to  their  gfillies»  The  next  day  lliey  seemed  to 
ipeditlte  a  fresh  landing;  but  the  numbers  of  the  Cornish  Mag 
augtocnied,  and  their  courage  increased  proportionably,  the  Sp** 
niardft .  deasted ;  and  finding  themselves  annoyed  by  the  ^*  boUets 
ani  arrowes*  ftom  the  shore,  reqioved  to  a  greater  distance^ 
end  on  :the  day  fi)llowing  sought  security  in  flight,  as  means 
were  preparing  to  interrupt  tliem.  This  enteipiiee  of  the  Spa*  * 
niards  appeacf,  from  Cavewi  to  have  been  ftvor^  by  a  prophecy, 
(believed  by4he  vulgar^)  m  the  CornishJanguage,  which  intiiuatad 
that  thoise  alioqld  land  qp  the  rock  of  Merlin,  who  would  bum 
Paul's  C)inr<cb,  Peuzanoe,  and  Newlyu;  and,  indeed,  continues 
oiMT  autbor,  '^  »o  is  (he  ro^ke  called  whf  r^  th?  ^pemy  first  stept  on 

The  town  from  thi$  time  seems  to  have  increased  both  in  site 
aad'popiilation;  b^nce  the  inhabitants  were  induced  to  erects 
elupel  of  .ease. nearer  home,  as  the  jhotker  or  parish  cbuich  is 
%tualed.at>lVIa<)erp,  or  Msddron,  nearly  two  miles  westwaid. 
X\ih,^^pft\  is:  d^icated  to  St.  Mary,  and  furnished  wkb  a  small 
whitewashed  spire.  Ampng  the  various  religious  sects  reskKag 
hecfi  may  be  sp^fied  Methodists,  Quakers,  Presbyterians,  and 
Jews;  each  haviog  a  separate  place  of  worship.  The  governmcnl 
of  Penaance  is  vested  in  a  Mayor,  Kecoider,  twelve  AkleriDcn, 
^nd  twenty-four  Common- Councilmeo.  The  streets  are  paved* 
Many  of  th^  bouses  are  large  and  respectable  habitations:  and 
abput  f<»rj(y  year^  ago,  a  new  pier  was  erected  at  the  expence  ol 
tke  .Corporafion,  unaided  by  ady  Parliamentary  grant.  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  town  are  several  pleasant  walks,  through  diady 
dingles,  and  over  swelling  hills.  A  charity  school  was  endowed  . 
hf^re  in  17X1>  by  John  Buller,  Esq.  of  Morval,  who  conferred  a 
siopMlar  heneiaetioo  on  each  of  the  boroughs  of  Grampound,  East 
Looe,  Liskeard,  and  Sattash. 

-    A  veij 
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A  ^17  considerable  export  trade  in  tii)  and  pQcbards  is  <;arried 
on  from  this  town;  and,  besides  a  number  of  fishing  vessels 
always  lymg  in  the  commodious  bay,  frigates  and  excise  cutters 
are  often  stationed  here,  to  watch  the  smugglers,  who,  in  defiance 
of.  th^  lawsi  and  regardless  of  its  agents,  prosecute  theijr  illicit 
traffic  on  this  coast  with  extraordinary  audacity  and  success;  and 
tfa^  various  stratagems  they  employ  in  landing  and  secreting  their 
liquprSf  furnish  singular  instances  of  sagacity  and  cunning^  The 
exertions  of  magistrates,  excise  officers,  and  soldiers,  are  equally 
ineffectual  to  suppress  this  clandestine  trade ;  and  though  severe 
penalties  are  inflicted  on  the  detected  in  almpst  every,  session,  yet 
their  successful  proceeding  furnish  a  constant  theme  of  conversa- 
tion in  most  parts  of  the  county. 

As  the  principal  mode  x>f  conveyance  to  the  Scilly  Islands  is  in 
vessels  that  sail  from  the  p9rt  of  Penzance,  we  shall  here  depart 
firom  the  general  order  of  description,  and  proceed  with  an  ac- 
coont  of  those  Islands ;  first  observing,  that  the  passage  from  this 
place  is  generally  accomplished,  in  fair  weather,  in  four  or  five 
liourSy  the  distance  being  little  more  than. fourteen  leagues. 

THE  SCILLY  ISLANDS 

Abb  situated  in  a  group  or  cluster  about  nine  leagues  westward 
of  the  Land's  End;  and  however  inconsiderable  in  their  present  - 
state,  were  ^ariier  and  better  known  to  the  ancients  than  most 
other  parts  of  Great  Britain.  Their  original  denomination  was 
the  CoMtUefidejh  or  Tin  Isles;  and  by  thb  name  they  are  men* 
tioned  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  Strabo,  and  Solinus ;  but  their  an- 
citnt  ppmaraa^e  has  been  laonsiderabjy  altered  hy  the  violence  of 
the .  seat  aided)  prph^bly,  by  other  convolsive  eflbrts  of  nature* 
Ii^.  every  attempt,  however,  to  reconcile  the  present  state  of  the 
Scilly  Isles  with  the  descriptions  which  occur  in  these  writers,-  it 
should  be  remembered,  that  the  latter  do  not  appear  to  have  had 
accurate  ideas  either  of  the  situation  or  form  of  the  places  in 
question,  but  seem  generally  to  have  included  all  the  western  coasts 
pf  Cornwall  in  t)ieir  respective  descriptions. 

Hh4  ''The 
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^  The  Cassiterides  *  says  Strabo,  **  are  ten  Islands  near  each 
otfier.  One  of  them  is  desert,  and  unpeopled;  the  rest  are  inha- 
bited by  men  who  wear  black  garments,  and  long  coats  reaclnig 
down  to  their  heels,  girt  about  their  breasts,  and  wsdking  with 
long  staves,  resembling  the  furies  of  tragedians.  They  have  mines 
of  tin  and  lead,  which,  together  with  hides,  they  exchange  with 
merchants,  for  earthen-ware,  ^It,  and  brass-work/  Scarcely  a 
▼estige  %( this  ancient  state  of  things  is  remaining.  ITie  sca^  by 
submerging  the  low  lands,  has  multiplied  the  Islands ;  and  the 
present  number  is  upwards  of  140,  besides  innumerable  oaggs, 
and  bare  and  desolate  rocks ;  and  the  inhabitants  **  are  all  new 
comers ;  not  one  old  habitation,  nor  any  remains  of  Pheniciaa  or 
Grecian  art  in  the  Ports,  Castles,  Towns,  Temples,  or  Sepulchres. 
An  the  antiquities  here  to  be  seen  are  of  the  rudest  Druid  tiroes; 
and  if  borrowed  in  any  measure  from  the  oriental  traders,  were 
borrowed  from  their  most  ancient  and  shnple  rights/ 

*'  We  are  not  to  think,  however,"  continues  Borlase,  from 
whose  account  we  have  made  these  extracts,  ''  but  that  SciLLT 
was  really  inhabited,  and  as  frequently  resorted  to  anciently,  as 
the  old  hbtorians  relate.  All  the  Islands,  by  the  lemainsof 
hedges,  walls,  houses  contiguous  to  each  other,  and  a  number 
of  sepulchral  barrows^  show  that  they  have  been  folly  cultivated 
1^  inhabited :"  and  that  they  **  were  inhabited  by  Briiom  is 
past  all  doubt,  not  only  from  their  neighbourhood  to  Britain, 
but  from  the  Druid  monuments;  the  several  rude  pUlan^  dtelet  qf 
ttanet-erect,  kistvaeru  without  number,  rock-basons,  and  tohnensg 
all  monuments  common  in  Cornwall  and  Wales,  eq«al  evideaeea 
of  the  antiquity,  religion,  and  original  of  the  old  iahabitanlBb 
They  have  also  many  British  names  at  present  fer  their  little 
isbmds,'*  tenements,t   kams,t  and  creeks  ;$   and  more  douhtlesi 


*  Men-af'Warth,  Men-tr.M*iden,  FenbroS)  Qwynhlll,  Gwynhillveor,  Enys- 
an^geon,  Eoys-witlwli,  Carrcy<4ierfi,  Crubtwelhen,  Cri*t>anek,  Rosvcm,  Rof- 
▼Qor,  Mc*»caer-iaw,  &c. 

f  TrenowitlK  Salakee,  Trewarlethrq,  Hablingy,  Tolmco,  lee. 

i  Kam-morval,  Karn-gwave),  Xara-Ieh,  Pcn«enys,  Motuit  Todn,  Ice. 

\  Ponhmellyn,  ^orthloe,  Porthcrassra,  Porthclik,  Sec, 
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bfive  been  jostled  out  by  modem  ones.    How  tame  these  i 
bMbitanfs  then,  it  may  be  asked,  to  vanish  so  as  that  the  pnmnt  * 
have  no  pretensions  to  any  affinity,  nor  conoeuon  of  any  kind; 
either  in  blood,  language,  or  customs  ?    How  came  they  to  dis* 
appear,  and  leave  so  few  traces  of  trade,  plenty,  and  arts^  and  no  ' 
posterity,  that  we  can  hear  of,  behind  them?  ) 

'^*Two  causes  of  the  extinction  of  the  old  inhabitants,  iimt^ 
habitations,  and  works  of  peace,  war,  and  religion,  occur  to  me 
these  are  the  gradual  advances  of  the  sea,  and  a  sudden  subnier- 
sion  of  the  land.  The  sea  is  perpetually  preying  upon  these  Kttib 
Iskmds,  and  leaves  nothing  where  it  can  reach,  but  the  skeleton, 
the  bare  rock.  The  many  hedges  now  under  water,  (discover^ 
ahle  at  Icttv  tides,}  and  flats  which  stretch  from  one  island  to 
anodier,  are  plain  evklences  of  a  former  union  subsisting  between 
these  now  distinct  Islands.  The  continual  advances  whicli  the 
sea  makes  upon  the  land  at  present,  are  evident  to  all  people  of 
observation,  and  within  these  last  thirty  years  have  been  veiy  coin 
siderable.  What  we  see  happen  every  day,  may  assure  us  of  what 
has  happened  in  former  times;  and  from  the  banks  of  sand,  and 
the  low  lands  giving  way  to  the  sea,  and  the  breaches  beeoming 
still  more  open  and  irremediable,  it  appears  that  there  has  been  a 
gradual  declension  and  diminution  of  the  solids^  and  as  gradually 
91  progressive  ascendancy  of  the  fluids,  for  many  ages.  But  fur- 
ther, ruins  and  hedges  are  frequently  seen  upon  the  shifting  of  the 
ainds,  in  the  friths  between  the  islands;*  and  the  low  lamb^ 
whKh  were  formerly  cultivated,  particularly  those  stretching  from 
Sampton  fo  Trescaw,  have  now  ten  feet  water  above  the  foundai^ 
tkms  of  their  hedges;  although  at  a  reasonable  medium,  we  can* 
not  suppose  these  foundations  formerly  to  have  been  less  than  ^s; 
feet  above  h^b-water  lavel,  when  the  lands  were  dry  arable  or 
pasture  grounds.  Several  phenomena  of  the  same  nature  are  to. 
be  seen  on  these  shores,  and  particularly  a  straight-lined  ridge,  like  a 
caoseway,  running  across  the  Old  Town  Creek  in  St.  Mar/s, 
which  is  now  never  seea  above  water." 

Agam, 

*  S^  Ancient  an^  Present  State  of  th<  ScUly  Islands,  Page  63. 
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Again,  '<  tin  mines  they  certainly  had  in  these  Islands  200  yean 
before  Cbiist.  What  is  become  of  these  mines?  for  the  mines 
at. present,  to  be. seen  shew  no  marks  of  their  being  ancient.  To 
account  for  these  alteratioos,  the  gradual  advances,  and  slow 
depredations,  of  the  sea  will  not  suffice;  we  must  either  allow 
that  these  lands,  sinpe  they  were  CoriginaUy)  cuki^ted,  and 
built  upon,  have  sunk  so  much  lower  than  they  were  before,  or 
else  we  must  allow,  that  since  th^se  lands  were  fenced  and  culti- 
vated, tmd  the,  houses  and  other  works  imder  water,  thewliole 
ocean  has  been  raised,  as  to  its  surface,  sixteen  foet  or  more 
perpendicular ;  which  latter  supposition  will  appear  to  the  learned, 
without  doubt,  much  tlie  harder  of  th^  t^o.  I  conclude,,  there* 
fore,  that  these  Islands  have  undergone  some  great  catastrophe; 
and,  besides  their  ap{»arent  diminution  by  ^a  and  lempest, 
must  have  suffered  greatly  by  a  sul>sidence  of  the  land,  at* 
tended  by  a  sudden  inundation  in  those  parts  where  the  above 
mentioned  ruins,  fences,  mines,  and  other  things  of  which  we 
have  no  vestiges  now  remaining,  formerly  stood,  lliis  inunda- 
tion probably  destroyed  u)any  of  tiie  ancient  inhabitants;  and  so 
terrified  those  that  survived,  and  had  wherewithal  to  suf^po^. 
themselves  elsewhere,  that  they  forsook  tliese  Islands,  by  which 
means  the  people,  who  were  the  Aborigines,  and  corresponded 
so  long  with  the  Phenicinns,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  were  reduced  to 
the  last  gasp;  and  the  few  poor  remains  of  the  desolatioii 
might  soon  lose  sight  of  their  ancient  prosperity  and  eminence, 
by  their  necessary  attention  to  food  and  raiment;  no  easy  90t 
quisitions  when  their  low  lands,  ports,  and  towns,  were  over- 
vyhelmed  by  the  sea."  The  traditions*  that  have  existed  for  many 
ages  among  the  inhabitants  of  Cornwall,  and  the  phenomena  ob> 
served  on  the  Cornish  coasts,  may  be  offered  as  additiooal 
evidence  to  support  the  opinion  of  an  extentsive  subsidence  of 

kmd 


*  ««  Chttyyygn,,**  sayt  Price,  to  his  Comi4h  Dictionar)',  signifies  *•  to  < 
or  flee;  From  hence  the  family  Vyvyan  is  supposed  to  take  its  name  :  for  flcf^ 
ing  on  a  white  horse  from  Lionesst  when  it  was  overflown  ;  that  person  being 
St  that  time  governor  thereof.  In  memory  of  the  circumstaoce,  this  family 
gives  a  lion  for  iu  arms,  and  a  white  horse  ready  caparisoned  for  the  ciot.** 


hod  rouad  these  shores^  through  seme  sntlden  ancT  vMent  cooVul- 
eions  of  nature. 

As   the  principal  Islands  of  this  cluster  have  different,  and 

chiefly  modem   sqipeDatieiis,   it  is  somewhat  singDler  Ifaat  their 

gpncFal  name  should  hare  been  derived  from  so  small  and  incon-. 

aidemble  a  spot  as  the  Isle  of  Scilly,  "  whose  difis  hardly  ai^ 

thiilg  but  birds  can  mount,   and  whose  barrenness  would  never 

suffer  any  thing  but  sea  birds  to  inhabit  there."    Borlase,  in  soltti 

lion  of  the  difficulty,   imagines  this  rock  (whidi  is  now  only  a 

AirkHig  in  extent,  and  situated  nearly  half  a  njtie  from  the  Isks 

of  Gii^l  and   Brehar)  to  have  been  oonnected  by  low  necks  of  * 

land  with  Trescaw,   St.  Martin's,  Brehar,  Sampstni,   St.  Maiys/ 

aod  other  rocks  and  islets  adjoining,  so  tliat  all  of  them  formerly. 

made  hut  one  Island,  having  several  head'lands,  of  which  ScOly 

was  the  <*  higliest,  outermost,  and  consequently  most  conspicuous.*.' 

Tbis  Island,  he  further  supposes,  might  have  rect'ived  tliername  of 

Sylle,  or  Suliihf  and  having  some  smaller  island!  scattered  rowid 

it,    imparted  its  name  to  them ;  whence  what  were  called  by  the 

Oieeks  Camierides,  were  named,  by  the  Latin  authors,  Sigdelef, 

Sillinof,  Siiures:  and  by  the  English,  Sylley^  Su//^,  and  Scilly: 

tlioogh  the  appellation  is  not  spelt  with  the  c  in  any  ancient  r^ 

oord.    The  terra  Sulleh  is  British^  signifying  Jiat  Rocks  dedicated 

io  the  Stm^  '^  who,"  as  Mr.  Gongh  observes  upon  tbis  passage, . 

*^  was  certainly  a  northern  deity." 

When  the  Sdlly  Islands  weie  first  possessed  by  the  Romans  is 
UDcertain;  but  during  their  dominion  in  Britain,  they  appear  to. 
faave  been  known  only  as  the  place  of  banishment  for  disgraced 
nobles*  King  Atbelstan  bestowed  them  on  some  monks,  who 
most  probably  bad  independent  possession,  till  the  reigu  of  Henry 
the  First,  wbo  granted  ''  to  Osbert,  Abbot  of  Tavistock,  al^ 
the  churches  of  Sulljf,  with  their  appurtenances,  and  the  land  af 
the  monks  or  hermits  held  it  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
and  Burgald,  Bishop  of  Cornwall."  Before  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  First,  they  appear  to  have  reverted  to  the  Crown,  as  they. 
were  then  held  by  Ranulph  de  Blanckminstevy  "  paying  yearly 
at  li(Ik:haelmas,  300  puffins,    or  six  sfailltngis  and  eight  peno^.^ 
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By  Jamei  Ihe  First,  they  were  gmntod  on  Itase  to  Sir  Fnuicii 
Godolpbin ;  and  are  now  held  of  the  Crown  by  the  Duke  «f 
LMds. 

The  piiiTcipal  of  the  Seillj  Ishitids,  are  St.  diary's,  St.  Agnes^ 
8t«  Martm'Sy  Trescaw  or  Treaoo,  Brebar,  and  Sampson.  In  a  clear 
da^  they  may  be  seen  from  the  Land's  ISnd,  appearbg  Vk&  a 
cbster  of  clifl&,  or  fragments  of  nmied  castles,  roum^  which 
tisa  Atlantic  rolls  in  a  vast  curve.  In  the  passage  frooa  PeoflBce, 
about  midway  between  that  town  and  these  Islands,  it  a  danger- 
oiM  ledge  of  rocks,  (whereon  many  Tessels  have  been  tost,)  oaiM 
tbe  Gulf,  or  Wolf^  from  the  continued  howling  that  the  muwH 
make  in  breaking  round  it.  Other  rocks,  named  the  Bmcksy  the 
Jlermei,  and  the  Sfven  Stones,  also  impede  the  navigation,  and  ren- 
der this  passage  dangerous  to  all  who  bate  not  a  per&at  acquainl* 
anoa  with  the  coast. 

<  ST.  MARY'S  is  the  laTgest,  most  important,  and  most  cnki* 
vated,  of  these  Islands.  It  possesses  three  towns,  a  pier,  u  gar* 
fisob,  custom*hoose,  and  other  public  buildings.  The- entrance 
into  the  Sound  is  skirted  by  numerous  small  isles,  covered  with 
verdure  to  the  watei^(  edge,  or  occasionally  surronndecl  by  bold 
assemblages  of  bare  rocks,  which  in  some  pUices  have  a  very 
sitblhne,  and  m  ollicrs  an  extremely  grotesque,  appearance.  The 
views  from  hence  of  the  adjacent  Islands  are  exceedingly  diversi* 
fied  and  interesting;  and,  generally  speaking,  this  is  ttbo  the  case 
with  the  whole  group;  almost  eviery  |m)spect  being  animaled  by 
the  various  vessels  wliich  are  warily  navigating  the  cooliguosa 
cbannels,  or  more  bokily  spreading  their  swelliBg  sails  over 
the  wide  bosom  of  the  distant  ocean.  The  number  of  inhahslaBia 
on  all  the  Idands  is  about  ^000;  nearly  lialf  of  them  are  contained 
in  St.  Mary's,  with  a  due  proportion  of  habitations.  The  length 
of  this  Island  is  about  two  miles  and  a  half:  its  droumfeience  is 
between  nine  and  ten  miles.  The  hills  are  rodcy,  rismg  in  aooie 
places  to  a  eonsiderablc  height,  and  are  said  to  abound  with  me* 
tallic  ores. 

The  principal  settlement  on  St.  Mary's  is  Nbw-Towk,  or 
Hevgh  Town,  so  named  from  the  neigliboufing  peninsula,,  on 

which^ 
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wbjchv  duriog  the  pilchard  fishery,  a  man  is  stationed  to  watcli 
the  coBikig;  of  the  fish,  and  give  notice  of  their  approach,  bj 
Hci^hing  to. the  hosts  below.  On  the  summit  of  the  peninsula  is 
m  smaU  fort,  built  in  ihe  year  1593  Sir  by  Francis  Godolphin,  and 
^lled  Stflr- Castle  J  {u>m  having  eight  points-  projecting  like  tfa^ 
rays  of  a  star.  In  the  centre  is  the  governor's  house,  having  a  foss 
between  it  aud  the  outer  ran^rt:  where,  at  the  salient  angles,  are 
four  small  apartments,  designed  for  as  many  captains  of  the  gaiv 
lison.  The  line^  are  at  some  distance  below  the  fort,  nearly  two 
niiles  in  extent,  and  flanked  with  several  strong  batteries.  Below 
the  lines,  on  a  round  hillock,  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  fort, 
that  seems  to  have  had  a  circular  keep,  like  the  CastWs  of  Tre- 
ma^ton,  Launcestoii,  and  RestomieL  Nearer  the  water^s  edge« 
ctn  the  western  side  of  the  peninsula,  is  the  Heugh-Town,  which 
ddrts  the  border  of  a  sandy  bay,  with  a  good  anchorage,  and 
sufficiently  spacious  to  contain  a  hundred  sail  of  shipping.  Tlie 
houses  are  chiefly  low  buildings,  but  were  much  improved  under 
the  late  Lord  Godolphin,  at  whose  expenoe  a  pier  was  erected 
here  about  the  year  1750.  The  other  towns  are  named  Old^ 
Town,  and  Church-Town;  but  they  only  consist  of  a  few  hoiisei^ 
and  present  nothing  to  engage  .curiosity* 

On  a  promontory  in  this  Island,  near  Salakee  Downs,  aie  tlit. 
vestiges  of  an  ancient  fortress,  called  the  Giani's  Castle^  defend- 
ed towards  the  sea  by  an  immense  crag  of  rocks,  but  stDengtbe» 
ed  on  the  land  side,  where  the  precipice  is  less  abxupt,  by  a 
double  ditch  and;  vallum,  and  near  the  sonuiut  by  a  very  high 
and  thick  stoue  wall.  Ou  a  kam  adjoining  this  castle^  Borlase 
mentions  the  repiaimof  a  Druid  Temple,  standing  on  the  plane 
i4  &  rock,  appai«ntly  cleared  by  art  of  all  unevenness^.  of  an 
orbicular  figui||Q,,,a9d  measuring  172  feet  from  north  to  souths 
and  138  from  east  to  west.  On  the  edges  of  the  area  were  nine 
vast  stonfs,  with  smalkr  ones  iutervening,  and  all  .of  Hieni 
^'  planted  in  a  circular  lliie,*'  but  at  very  unequal  distances,  even 
when  the  circle  was  perfect,  as  appeared  from  "  ttiat  part  of  the 
OKumference  from  which  no  stone  had  been  taken  away.  One 
stone  ou  the  edge  of  this  temple  was  .seven  feet  i/sa  inches  liigh 

from 
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firom  the  ground ;  the  front  of  it  inwards,  towards  the  teaUt,  wa» 
twenty  feet  long^  it  wals  forty-three  feet  in  girt ;  and  had  thirteen 
distinct  and  curious  (rock-J  basons  sunk  into  the  t<^  of  it." 
Many  of  the  stones  have  been  remcfved  at  various  times,  and 
broken  f(>r  the  purposes  of  building.  Numerous  smaller  circles 
of  erect  stones  are  to  be  found  on  different  parts  of  this  island  ; 
as  well  as  many  rock-biisons,  and  two  tohn^n,  one  of  which  is 
similar,  both  in  shape  and  position,  to  that  described  in  Constant 
tine  Parish,  Cornwali.*  Of  the  ancient  places  of  sepulture,  the 
Barrdwg  are  in  this  Island  very  numerotis.  **  They  are  aH,*^ 
says  Borlase,  '^'constructed  b  one  manner.  The  outer  rii^ 
19  composed  of  large  stones,  pitched  on  end :  and  the  heap  with* 
in  consists  of  smaller  stones,  clay,  and  earth,  mixed  together: 
they  have  generally  a  cavity  of  stone-work  in  the  middle,  covered 
with  flat  stones:  but  the  Barrows  are  of  various  dimensions;  and 
the  cavities,  which,  being  low,  and  covered  with  nibble,  mre 
scarcely  apparent  in  some,  consists  of  such  large  materlaLs  in 
others,  that  they  make  tlie  principal  figure  in  the  whole  mono* 
ment.'*  Several  of  these  were  opened  by  the  Doctor,  but  nothmg; 
decisive  was  discovered.  In  one,  different  colored  earths  were 
found;  and  in  another,  some  earth  of  a  strong  onetaous;quafity, 
whk:h  smelt  cadaverous. 

At  Porthelik  Coce,  on  this  Island,  the  body  of  the  bnve  Sit 
Cloudesly  Shovel  was  washed  on  shore:  and  not  being  reoog^ 
nised,  was  buried  in  a  bed  of  sand;  but  afterwards  taken  up,  and 
removed  to  Westminster  Abbey,  The  place  where  his  remabs 
were  first  depositetl,  is  still  shown  by  the  islanders,  who  super- 
flitiously  remariE,  that  *^  the  grave  never,  filb  with  sand,  though 
close  to  the  sea-surge/*  When  the  fatal  accident  occurred.  Sir 
Cloudesly,  in  the  Association,  was  returning  witli  hb  squadron 
from  Toulon ;  and  on  the  night  of  the  22d  of  October,  170r» 
in  an  extreme  fog,  struck  on  the  Qilstone-Rock,  -and  sunk 
instantly:  every  soul  on  board  perished;  and  among  them  seve- 
ral persons  of  distinction,  who  had  accompanied  the  adminL 

The 

*  For  a  more  particular  detcription  of  thcte  monumeot^  we  moat  rdcr  to« 
Borlaje*!  Account  eftke  Sciti^  Jtluis^  and  of  tha  AnHfuitia  9fC4rnw4lk 
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Tlie  Eagle,  Captaiitt  Hancock,  underwent  a  similar  ftlte ;  and  the 
•Romuey  and  the  Fire-braod  "were  abo  lost;  but  tliar  captains  aid 
twenty4ive  men  were  saved.  The  greatness  of  this  calamity  made 
a  considerable  impre'ssion  on  the  nation,  and  the  conseqaeot 
mournitig  was  almost  uoiversal. 

About  one  mile  $outh*west  of  St.  Mary's  is  ST.  AGNES; 
though  more  frequently  called  LIGHT-HOUSE  ISLAND,  from 
a  very  high  and  strong  light-house,  erected  here  to  warn  the  maxi* 
ner  from  the  rocks,  whkh  are  more  numerous  about  this  than  any 
other  of  the  Scilly  Islands.  This  building  is  upwards  of  sixty 
feet  high,  and  stands  on  the  most  exalted  ground.  The  light  is 
produced  by  tweuty-one  parabolic  reflectors  of  copper,  plated 
with  silver,  and  each  having  an  Argand's  lamp  in  its  focus,  SMp- 
plied  with  oil  from  behind.  The  reflectorn  are  disposed  in  three 
clusters,  of  seven  in  each  cluster;  and  the  frame  in  which  they  are 
fixed  stands  perpendicularly  to  the  horizon,  on  a  shaft  united  to 
a  machine  below,  that  turns  the  whole  round  every  two  minutes. 
By  this  motion  the  light  progress! i^ely  sweeps  tlie  whole  horizon; 
and  by  its  gradual  iutermissiou  and  ^crease,  is  readily  distinguish* 
ed  from  any  other.  Its  brilliancy  is  also  extraordinary;  and  by 
these  combined  eflects,  is  benefits  are  greatly  mcreased,  as  the 
seaman  is  at  once  rendered  completely  sensible  of  his  sitoatiou. 
Thb  light  was  designed  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Adam  Walker, 
(lecturer  in  natural  and  experimental  philosophy,)  under  whose 
inspection  it  was  likewise  constructed.  The  Light-House  inaelf  i^ 
of  stone,  and  was  erected,  as  appears  from  an  inscription  over 
the  door,  by  the  Captains,  Hugh  Till,  and  Simon  Bayley,  in  the 
year  168O.  The  charges  attending  the  light  are  defrayed  by  tie 
Trinity  House.  **  This  Isle,"  says  I-«land,  "  was  desolated  by 
this  chance  in  hominum  memaria.  The  whole  number  ahnost  of 
Bvt  households,  that  were  in  this  Isle,  came  to  a  marriage  or  feast 
into  St.  Mary  Isle,  and  going  home  were  all  drowned."  The 
present  number  of  inhabitants  is  about  300.  They  have  a  small 
diurch,  in  which  religious  service  is  performed  by  a  minister,  ap- 
pointed and  paid  by  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Know- 
ledge. This  Ishind  is  extremely  pleasant,  fertile,  and  well  culti- 
nted.  TRESCAW, 
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TRESCAW,  orTftESco,  lies  about  two  miles  soutb-west  of 
St.  Biaiy'fl,  snd  ift  only  about  half  the  size  of  that  island; 
though  Leland,  frofn  maccurate  ioformatioD,  has  described  it 
a»  the  largest  of  the  whole.  Here,  in  a  very  beautiful  situatioiiy 
near  the  borders  of  a  small  fresh  water  l^e,  separated  from  the 
sea  by  an  ever-green  bank,  named  the  Abbey  Pond,  stood  the 
andeut  monastery  referred  to  in  the  historical  account  of 
these  Islands :  some  remains  of  the  outside  walls  of  the  church 
only  are  now  visible.  Several  batteries,  and  renmants  of 
ancient  fortifications,  are  on  this  Island.  That  called  the  0/d* 
Castle  is  an  e?itensive  pile  of  ruins,  situated  on  an  eminencey 
and  originally  intended  to  command  the  harbour,  but  neglected 
when  the  art  of  defence  became  better  understood.  Some  other 
fbilifications  are  named  Oliver's  Castle,  Battery,  ^c  in  honor  of 
Cromwell;  though  that  called  Olivers  Castle  seems  to  hafe 
been  originstPy  fortified  many  years  prior  to  the  Civil  Wars; 
about  the  conclusion  of  which,  tliese  Islands  were  seized  for  the 
Kng  by  Sir  John  Grenville,  who  afterwards  capituhited  to 
Make  and  Sir  George  Ascough.  This  event  was  chiefly  effected 
.throngh  the  judkious  disposition  of  tlie  Parliament's  forces  on 
this  Island,  and  on  Brehar,  which  prevented  supplies  being  car- 
ried to  St.  Mary's,  where  the  King's  forces  were  concentrated. 

Tfie  Dolphin  Tovm  contains  a  small  churdi,  and  the  only  range 
of  houses  on  the  Island :  these  are  scarcely  twenty  in  number, 
and  do  not  contain  more  than  forty  or  fif^y  families.  Hie  soS 
is  very  productive,  and,  according  to  Campbell,  is  *'  particu-^ 
larly  noted  for  producing  plenty  of  the  finest  samphire."  Borhne 
mentions  a  row  of  shallow  tin-pits  near  Dolphin  Downs,  none 
appearing  to  be  more  than  four  fathoms  deep,  but  most  of  tliem 
not  more  than  six  or  eight  feet  perpendicular;  these  are  stated  to 
be  tlie  only  certain  remains  of  tui-work$  now  to  be  seen  on  any  of 
the  Islands.    , 

ST.  MARTIN'S  is  somewhat5mfl/f<rr  than  Trescaw,  from  whence 
It  is  situated. about  one  mile  eastward.  From  the  remains  of  in- 
closures  that  mtersectit  m  various  directions,  it  seems  to  have 
been  anciently  exceedingly  well  cultivated;    but    was    entirely 

desert^ 
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deserted  lid  within  a  little  more  than  a  centnr^r  ago,  when  Mr. 
Thomas  Ekines,  a  merchant  of  tliese  Islands,  encouraged  some 
people  to  settle  in  it.  He  likewise  cansed  a  hollow  tower  and 
spire  to  be  erected,  as  a  land-mark  to  seamen  navigating  the 
Channel,  or  steering  for  Scilly.    A  Druid?cal  circle  of  rude  up- 

•  right  stones,  about  twenty  feet  in  diameter,   and  several  barrows, 

*  are  on  this  Island.  The  inhabitants  consist  of  between  thirty  and 
ibrty  fiimiKes,  who  are  almost  all  related  to  each  other,  and 
elctremely  attached  to  their  native  land.  The  Society  for  the 
Promulgation  of  Christian  Knowledge  has  ap)>ointed  a  minister 
for  this  Island,  conjointly  with  Tresco  and  Brehar.  The  Church 
is  pleasantly  seated,  but  extremely  small :  and  here  is  a  School 
for  twenty-five  children,  built  by  twelve  of  the  inhabitants,  at  the 
slight  expedoe  of  about  sixteen  pounds.  The  master^s  salary  is 
partly  defrayed  by  subscription,  and  partly  by  the  Trinity-House. 
Moch  kelp  is  burnt  here. 

BREHAR,  or  Bkyer,  as  it  is  generally  pronounced,  lies  to  the 
west  of  Tresco,  and  is  very  mountainous,  whence  it  obtained  its 
present  appellation,  which  in  the  Comu-British  language  dgnifies 
a  high  mountain.  Many  small  barrows  are  scattered  over  difi^- 
rent  p^rts  of  the  dovras;  and  on  the  highest  ground  of  one  of  the 
eminences  is  a  very  large  circular  cairn,  or  barrow,  seventy-seven 
feet  m  diameter.  ''  Within  it,"  says  Borlase,  "  are  many  kist- 
vaensf  as  the  Britons  call  stone-eells;  and  many  of  the  flat  stones 
which  covered  them  lie  here  and  there,  some  keeping  their  first 
station,  and  some  being  removed,  to  make  stands  for  shooting 
rabbits,  with  which  this  part  of  the  hill  abounds."  The  sands  be- 
tween this  Island  and  Tresco  may  be  crossed  at  low  water  on 
foot.    The  number  of  families  iu  Brehar  is  about  twenty. 

SAMPSON  is  composed  of  two  circular  hills,  connected  by  a 
low  rocky  ledge,  and  at  a  distance  has  a  pleasing  effect,  being 
apparently  covered  whh  a  luxuriant  niuntle  of  verdure,  but 
which,  on  a  nearer  approach,  is  discovered  to  be  little  else  than 
fern.  On  the  summit  of  one  of  the  hills  are  eleven  cairns ; 
and  on  the  other,  various  ruins  of  houses,  some  rock- basons,  a 
kistvaen,  &c.  Hie  inhabitants  are  very  few,  being  confined  to 
'    Vol.  II.  li  two 
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lira  or  three  lilies,  who  support  tbemeelves  by  (be  vmoas  #t> 
tupatioDS  of  luttbaadfy^  fifihing,  and  luakiiig  kelp, 

Tktmt  ^f^  believe,  are  all  the  Scilly  Islands. now  ishabited; 
thooghi  from  various  retnaiaiug  vestiges,  it  nay  be  affirniedy  that 
several  othen  have  once  been  peopled.  .  The  air  if  aiUd  and 
healthy;  the  winters  are  never  severe ;  and  die  heat  of  the  sunt- 
mers  b  rendered  moderate  by  the  sea-breeases.  The  soil  m  pio« 
ductive  i  but  the  wlieat  is  at  ptesent  grown  in  much  kss  quanlilgr 
than  formerly:  the  grain  most  abundant  is  barley.  The  hones 
and  cattle  are  but  small;  sheep  and  rabbits  are  pleatifii);  nmfi 
wild  and  domestic  fowl  are  bred  here  in  great  numben. 

The  civil  government  of  these  Islands  b  chiefly  managed  by 
twelve  €i  the  principal  inhabitants,  who  meet  monthly  at  Hough* 
Towuy  St  Maiy's,  and  generally  settle  diifereaoes  by  com- 
pcomise,  as  their  authority  rests  more  on  custpm  than  positive 
institutions,  and  is  therefore  insufficient  to  ^i/brce  the  observant 
of  their  decisions.  All  crimioal  cauaes  are  seferp«d  to  the  qiili- 
taiy  power.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  hiisbai|d|3^ 
fishing,  and  maUng  kelp.  The  manufiicture  of  the  latter  aitid^ 
was  uitroduced  in  the  year  l684,  by  a  Mr.  Nance,  who  is  still  i|h 
membered  with  gratitude  by  the  islanders.  .  The  princip^moMlis 
for  burning  the  ore-weed  of  which  the  kelp  is  made,  are  June  and 
July. 


We  shall  now  return  to  Mount's  Bay,  where,  at  about  hulf  a 
mile  from  Penaance,  are  some  remnants  appertaioiQg  to  th^ 
Wherry  Mim^  which  was  situated  in  a  part  of  the  Bay  that  b 
dry  at  law  water,  but  covered  by  every  returning  tide  to  the 
height  of  several  teet.  The  peculiar  situation  of  Ihe  i|iipe  ren- 
dered it  an  object  of  considerable  curiosity,  ai;^d  attracted  the 
attention  of  all  persons  who  visited  this  part  of  the  county :  but 
it  can  now  only  be  centemphted  in  description,  for  itf  shaft  b 
filled  up,  and  the  frame-work  nearly  annihilated.  '^The  opena^ 
of  thb  mine,''  says  Dr.  Maton,  "  was  an  astonishingly  adven- 
turous undertaking.     Imagine  the  descent  into  a  mine  through 

the 


the  tea,  the  mhen  moMng  at  the  depth  of  eefcnteen  fiithdms 
below  the  waves;  the  red  of  a  steam-cogiM  eUeiidiiig  Horn  the 
ahofe  to  the  shaft;  a  distance  of  ueaiiy  130fiithonis;  and  a  g«#at 
auai^  df-meii  momentarify  meoaoed  with  an  hnnidatioDof  the 
eeii,  wbi^b  eentiiNially  dnms  in  no  §nM  ^maAy  tfanvfb  <he 
toof  of  the  mine,  wid  ream  l6ad  enough  H  be  distiMlfy  heard 
'  fa  It.*'  A  company  of  adventwen  wem  iarivced  to  smk  a  diaft 
in  ^b  ptace^  throogh  the  ivpnesentatioDs  ^  an  oM  mm9r  who 
Airetoid  4he  acquisition  of  greai  treasures  lirom  the  lichndM^of 
the  lode :  nor  were  they  wholly  deceived  by  Ms  infemaaiiofi ;  ibr 
^*  ske*  turned  up**  a  great  qaantity  of  mk  tin  atufi;  and  alio 
flOHiie  eobidt.  The  laUer  was  chiefly  miiced  with  pynles  aad 
nidEel;  and  when  property  purified,  produced  a  beautiful  bhie 
tolMT,  equal  to  that  in  the  fimtftpevcehiiu.  The  dangeroas  situa- 
tion of  the  shaft,  the  ii^^nrious  effects  smsing  from  sterm^  and 
tides,  and  the  partial  Mure  of  the  lode,  induced  ehe  udreutiMMrs 
to  discontinne  their  workings  in  1798.t 

The  little  vilhige  of  MOUSEHOLE,  on  the  western  side  of 
Mounf  s  Bay,  became  celebrated  amoqg  anliquanes,  from  having 
been  the  residence  of  oM  Do%  Penireathf  one  of  the  hist  per- 
aons  known  to  speak  the  Cornish  language,    iu  the  year  176s 

I  i  2  she 

*  The  miaen  always  diatiagvitb  tknr  miafls  by  the  fe«imnc  appellactoa. 

f  The  relation  of  the  following  distressing  circumstance,  which  occurred 
to  the  miner  above  alluded  to,  will  serve  to  display  the  peculiar  danger  that 
attended  the  working  of  this  mine.  At  a  time  when  the  tide  was  rolling  its 
•  awelUtig  waves  into  the  bay,  and  many  of  the  breakers  were  dashing  over  the 
nosth  of  the  shaft,  the  old  man  was  eagerly  employed  in  loading  the  kiH/e 
with  a  large  mass  of  ore;  aqd»  although  the  other  workmen  bad  left  the  mine, 
yet  he  penisted  in  sending  up  this  load  before  he  deserted  hit  station.  Tlse 
macs  being  rather  lai^r  than  usual,  became  entangled  in  the  mouth  of  liie 
shaft,  and  was  therefore  suspended  for  some  time;  whilst  the  bea  eontinucd 
to  rise  higher,  and  every  successive  wave  left  some  of  its  waters  in  the  mine. 
To  escape  seemed  utterly  impossible,  and  the  next  wave  threatened  instant 
death;  but  a  feUow-labonier  descended  by  the  rope,  broke  o{F  parts  of  the 
ore,  and  the  kibble  being  set  at  liberty,  was  soon  brought  to  the  top.  Another 
was  then  let  down,  and  the  poor  old  miner  getting  into  it,  was  happ'tly  rescued 
from  a  watery  grave* 
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she  was  visited  by  the  Hob.  Dnines  BarriiigtMif  whose  report, 
that  he  had  met  wkh  a  wonAan  in  this  coi^oty  able  to  convene  in 
the  venacular  tongue^  not  meeting  with  that  degree  of  credit  to 
which  its  aociMracy  was  entitled,  OGcasiooed  him  to  make  fitfther 
enqniiies  oonconiiog  lier ;  but  this  was  not  tiU  seveial  years  after- 
wafdS)  when  he  found  (1773)  that  she  was  still  living,  and  in 
tolerable  health,  though  in  her  tigky^xvmlh  year.  She  was  then 
"**  ihaiataiued  partly  by  tlie  parish,  and  partly  by  fortiuie-teUing, 
.  and  gabbling  of  Coroisb.*^  '  In  tlie  former  period  of  her  life, 
she  procured  a  maintenance  by  selling  fish,  and  was  well  known 
in  the  market  at  Pennnce,  where  at  twjelve  years  of  age  she  sokl 
her  wares  in  the  Cormsh  language.  In  the  year  1776,  tlie  same 
gentleman  mentions  her  as  still  behig  alive,  though  exceedingly 
deaf  $t  and  it  has  been  stated,  that  she  lived  to  the  great  age  of 
102.  Her  epitaph  has  been  written  both  in  Cornish  and  English ; 
and  as  the  sentiment  it  expresses  is  somewhat  whimMcal»  we  shall 
msertit. 

Coth  Dol  Pentrealh  canz  ha  Deaw 
Marir  en  Bedans  en  Fowl  pleu 
Na  en  an  Eglar  ganna  PoUe  bria 
Bet  en  Eglar  Hiy  Coth  DoUy  ca! 

Old  Dol  Pentreath,  one  hundred  age  Sc  two  ; 
Both  born,  and  in  Paul  Parish  buried,  too ; 
Not  in  the  Church  'mongit  people  great  and  high. 
But  in  the  Church- Yard  doth  old  Dolly  lie  I 

BURIAN,  or  St.  Burien,  though  at  present  consisting  of  only 
a  few  wretched  cottages,  was  formerly  distinguished  by  a  college 
of  Augustine  caimons,  and  was  probably,  therefore,  much  more 
considerable  than  at  present.  Leland,  Camden,  and  Borlase, 
have  stated,  that  it  derives  its  name  from  St.  Buriana,  an  Irish 
Saint,  who  had  an  oratory,  and  was  buried  here:  but  Hals 
opposes  thb  account,  and  observes,  that  no  such  saint  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Roman  legend,  or  calendar;  uor  yet  in  Capgrave's 
Catalogue.    When  King  Athebtan  had  subdued  all  Devon  and 

Cornwall, 

•  Archaclogia  Vol.  IH.  +  Ibid,  Vol.  V. 
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Cornwall,  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  visit  the  ScHly  Isles ;  and  to 
the  vows  which  he  offered  to  the  Deity,  to  fulfil,  on  the  successful 
accomplishment  of  thb  expedition,  it  appears  that  the  religious 
estabUshment  at  this  place  owes  its  origin :  for  Athebtan,  o^n  his 
return  from  the  Islands,  here  founded  and  endowed  a  collegiate 
church  about  the  year  930,  to  which  he  gave  lands  and  tythes  to 
a  considerable  value  for  ever.  It  b  now  in  the  patronage 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  The  deanery  includes  the  parishes  of 
Burian,  Sennen,  and  St.  Levan.  At  tlie  Norman  conquest  there 
were  secular  canons  here ;  and  in  the  20th  of  Edward  the.  First, 
a  dean  and  three  prebends. 

In  the  reigii  of  Edward  the  Third,  says  Tanner,  thb  deanery  . 
'*  was  seized  into  the  King's  hands,  because  John  d«  Maunte> 
then  dean,  was  a  Frenchman;  and  as  alien,  was  given,  in  the. 
time  of  Henry  the  Fourth^  to  King's  Collegje,  Cambridge;  and  in 
the  7th  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  to  Windsor  College;  yet  neither 
of  the  three  societies  loug  enjoyed  it,  or  had  any  benefit  from 
it;  for  it  was  ail  along,  and  still  continues,  an  independent 
deanery."  It  was  valued,  in  the  26th  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  at 
48i.  12s.  id.  ^T  annum.  The  ((eaqery  house  is  ^d  to  b&ve 
heen  partly  demoli^ed  by  ^hrubsall,  the  Governor  of  Pendenni^, 
Castle.  Some  of, tjh^  fragments  stU)  remain,  about  half  a  mile 
east  of  the  church,  which  b  a  large  modern  buildiqg.  At  least 
here  are  no  spe<:iraens  of  that  style  Qi  arcdiitecture  which  pre-, 
viplcd  about  Athelstan's  rpigp,  as  may  be  affirmed  on  comparing 
it  with  Malmsbury  Abbey  Church,  in  Wiltshire.  The  Church  is 
built  on  a  bi^li  spqt  of  ground,  ai^d  its  tower  fgnns  a  conspicuous 
object  from  the  Land's  End,  Scilly  Islands,  and  the  North  and 
South  Channels.  It  consists  wholly  of  granite,  and  is  divided 
into  three  aisles,  which  are  again  divided  from  the  east  end  by  a 
rood-loft,  reaching  entirely  across  the  church,  This  b  m^de  of 
.  oak,  and  b  ornamented  with  a  profusion  of  gilding  and  rude 
carvings,  representing  huntsmen,  hounds,  fox,  deer,  birds,  &c. 
in  some  respect  resembling  the  cornice  of  the  Chevy  Chase 
Room  at  St,  JUichaers  ^(ouut,  .Many  of  the  seats  are  also 
farmed  of  oak,  and  sculptured  with  a  variety  of  devices:  among 

1 1  3  which 
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whfch  Afe  Itiitials  I.  H.  8.  firequenily  appear.  There  are  also 
spread  eagles,  huoiati  figures,  and  coats  of  arms,  all  iii  relievo^ 
and  charged  on  shields;  but  many  of  these  curious  relics  have 
been  sacrificed  tb  the  lofty  pew,  which  has  been  either  erected  in 
their  places,  or  hidden  them  from  sight.  The  south  porch  is  or- 
namented with  embrazures  and  piinnacles ;  and  over  the  western 
door  are  tbe  letters  I.  H.  S.  cut  in  stone  on  a  Aield. 

Near  the  south  entrance  Is '  a  small  Cross,  elevated  on  four 
steps.  It  consists  of  one  piece  of  granite,  with'  a  circular  head, 
perforated  by  four  holes;  on  one  side  is  represented  the  crucified 
Saviour/  Ifnthout  the  church-yard  is  anofher  cross  of  similar 
character.*  . 

Within  the  chureh  is  an  old  toflid-shaped  monument,  having 
an  inscription  round  the  border;  'and  on  the  middle  of  the  stone 
is  representett  a  cross  fleury'  standing  on  four  steps.  The  inscrip- 
don  b  in  very  rude  characters,  and  now  partly  obliterated;  but 
Hals  says  it  is  Norman  French';  and  Mr.  Gough  gives  tbe  foflow- 
ing  reading  lo  it:  '*  Clarice  la  femMe  Chefftei  dt  $oUiet  gU  tci, 
deu  de  laltne  eit  merce:  qut  pur  U  alnie  putu  (Prierunt)  ^t  tor  ie 
parduH  Uteruntf  wbfch  i^  thus  translated  by  another  writer: 
^  Clarice,  ^e  wife  of  OeflHe  de  Bollief,  lies  lere:  Ood  of  her 
soul  have  mercy.  Thby  id^ho  shall  pray  for  her  soul  shall  have 
t€n  days  of  pardon.*  Bolliet  is  the  nanle  of  a  village  a  little  (o 
the  south  of  this  church.  Here  is  also  another  ancient  monument 
to  Arthur  Lenelis,  of  Trewoof,  who  died  in  l'6/l ;  and  the  inscrip- 
tion states,  that  **  the  family  Aburished  here  600  years  since  Wil- 
liam's Conquest" 

The  country  round  St.  Burian,  though  divested  of  the  busy 
mercantile  town,  and  the  fashionable  mansion,  is  replete  with 

objects 

*  Cornwallabounds  with  these  stone  crosses.  Almost  every  village  contains 
ooe,  or  more;  and  in  many  pans  of  the  comity  they  are  standing  by  the  rosd 
•ide,  g|  •  coosidtrabk  diaianee  from  any  c hnrch.  They  coimst  mostly  of  a 
aingle  shaft  of  granite,  wHHa  s»uod  Ited,  and  the  figioc  of  a  crosa  is  nBsf. 
Some  f re  ornamented  with  zigzag  sarvii%  down  the  shaft,  with  a  lepfescofa- 
tion  of  the  crucifixon,  or  with  perforated  holes  at  the  comers  of  the  cron : 
and  one  of  these,  on  the  moors  between  Bodmin  and  LauDceitoo,  hu  obtaiov 
•d  th«  natpe  of  Four  Hole  Cross. 
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objedtsof  curioiify,  ami  vMl  fiinnsb  ample '  gratificafion  to  th^ 
lover  of  Britisii  anitiquitks,  and  tor  him  who  can  feel  delighted  ih 
cMitemplatitig  the  primeval  face  of  nature,  unadorned  by  art,  and 
imcontamiDated  by  false  taste.  Hie  greater  portion  of  this  dis- 
trict  is  wild,  open,  and  unsheltered;  though  a  few  laboring 
fanners*  cultivate  some  small  parts  of  it;  whilst  other  parts  are 
ransacked  by  miners,  who  employ  themselves  in  searching  for 
ore.  The  habitations  of  these  people  are  either  scattered  over 
the  heatb-dad  dowtis,  and  exposed  to  every  passing 'storm,  or 
congregated  rduod  the  village  church ;  and  most  of  the  inclosures 
sire  made  with  stones,  either  erected  on  one  end,  or  piled  into 
i^de  walls;  these,  as  well  as  the  turf-banks,  are  all  provincially 
denommated  hedges.  The  summits  and  sides  of  the  eminences, 
and  the  bottoms  of  the  vallies,  are  mostly  covered  with  large  masses 
o^  granite,  either  collected  together  on  the  tops  of  the  hills,  or 
scattered  singly  over  the  lower  grounds ;  and  among  these  are  to 
be  found  many  of  the  Druidical  remains  which  Dr.  Borlase  has 
described,  and  descanted  on,  in  his  Antiquities.  Their  respective 
denominations  are  kams,  circles,  ^cromlechs,  logan-stones,  and 
titttles ;  specimens  of  all  which  still  remain  in  this  part  of  thd 
county;  dnd  the  inquisitive  antiquary  may  here  examine  the 
shape  and  character  of  a  variety  of  British  monuments;  the  most 
remailiable  of  whicli  we  shall  briefly  describe. 

At  ti  place  riahied  Kefris,  in  Paul  Parish,  is  a  circular  inclosure, 
called  the  Round  ago,  composed  of  stones,  some  standing  erect, 
and  others  piled  in  a  wall-like  form,  but  without  mortar.  It  is 
about  fifty-two  pdces  from  north  to  south,  and  thirty-four  from 
east  to  west.  At  the  southern  end  are  four  upright  stones,  form- 
ing an  entrance  to  the  arA.     In  the  parish  of  Senar  is  a  circle 

I  i  4  of 

*  The  <Ute  of  agriculture,  and  modes  of  husbandry,  here,  are  very  little  in* 
debted  to  science  or  ingenuity.  The  farmers  are  poor,  and  unacquainud  with 
nodem  improvemcnti,  and  consequently  follow  the  same  plain  track  that  was 
marked  out  by  their  forefathers.  They  pursue  their  own  plough,  tiU  their 
land,  perform  or  attend  all  the  operations  in  the  field,  and  are  always  ready 
to  visit  the  weekly  market  with  their  superfluous  stock.  Ploughing  is  cora- 
aionly  perfbritaed  with  two  small  horses  abreast,  and  their  harness  C0Qiist| 
aiwally  of  only  rope-tracet,  and  platted  straw^coUars. 
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of  miiUurabppe.SQdduunicI^,  ai^  at  TrediDeckis  amHber  of 
the  same  kind.    la  the  parish  of  Buriau  is  a  small  ciicle  of 
nineteen   upright   stones,  called   Dance   Maine,    or  the  Af<n]f 
Maidens,  from  the.  whiiiisical  tradition  that  luneteen  young  wo- 
men, or  maidens,  were   thus  tnmstbrined   for  daneiogon  the 
Sabhath  Day.    The  stone^  are  about  four  feet  above  the  grouud, 
and  five  feet  distant  fonn  each  other:  the  diameter  of  tbe  circle 
b  about  twenty-five  feet ;  and  at  some  distance,  north-west  from 
it,  are  two   taller  upright  stones,  called  the  Pipers.    Another  of 
these  Druid  leal  circles  is  named  Boscavctn-  Un,*    This  also  con- 
sists of  ninet(  en  upnght  stones,  and  is  about  twent]f«five  feet  in 
diameter^  having  a  single  leaning  stone  iu  the  centre.     Camden 
supposes  that  the  latter  circle  was  erected  as  a  trophy  by  the 
Romans ;  or  by  Atiielstan  in  commeriioration  of  his  conquest  of 
the  Danmonii ;  but  this  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable.    In 
the  (rarish  of  Oulval  is  Boskednan.  C/rc/cr,  consbting  also  of  nine* 
teen  stones,  but  of  smnller  diameter  than  the  two  former.    Hie 
most  considerable  of  these  structures  is  situated  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Just,  and  known  by  the  name  of  the  BoUillak  Circles^  which, 
according  to  Borlase's  plan,  was  composed  of  four  drcles  of  up* 
right  stones  intersecting  each  other;  and  at  some  dbtance  was  ano- 
ther circle,  and  several  stones  standing  singly. 

Among  the  ancient  sepulchral  monuments  .called  Cromlecbsf 
remaining  in  thb  corner  of  the  Island,  b  that  called  Lof^on 
Suoit,  which  consists  of  four  large  upright  stones:  three  of  these 
support  another  flat,  broad  stone,  called  by  tlie  Cornish,  Smoit^ 
and  measuring  about  twenty-eight  feet  long  by  fourteen  feet 
wide.  Borlase  employed  some  person  to  dig  under  the  stones, 
Imt  the  hoil  had  been  previously  disturbed.  There  appenred  to 
have  been  a  cavity  in  the  shape  of  a  grave  six  feet  deep,  wherein 
the  Doctor  supposed  that  a  human  body  had  been  interred. 
Anotiu  r  large  and  very  |)erfect  monument  of  this  kuid  eibts  in 

the 

*  The  Un  is  pronounced  like  ootft  as  also  in  Chun ;  a  circumstance  necesury  to 
be  men  i<d  to  by  perioni  making  enquiries  ifter  these  places  in  Cornwall. 

i  See   Polwhclc's   Historical  Views   of  Devonshire,    Vol.  I.  p.  66.  r/«f. 

where  ia  a  long  and  ingenious  dissertation  on  the  Cromlech. 
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the  parish  of  Morrah.    This  is  called  Q^  SuoU,  and  is  com* 
posed  of  four  upright  stones,   with  a  fifth  covering  the  whole, 
though  only  resting  on  three.     The  bcuiphent  stone  measu]:es 
about  twelve  feet  long  by  eleven  feet  wide;  and  the  four  upright^ 
form  a  complete  chest,   or  kis^vacn.    About  half  a  mile  east  of. 
Senar  Church  is  a  large  cromlech,   of  which  Dr.  Borlase  gives 
Ifae  following  description :    **  The    great  depth  of  this  kistvaen^ 
which  is  about  eight  feet  at  a  medium  under  the  plane  of  the 
quoit,   is  remarkable :    there  is  no  stone  in  it ;  but  a  stone  bar* , 
row,  fourteen  yards  diameter,   was  heaped  round  it,  and  almost 
reached  the  edge  of  the  quoit.    This  quoit  was  brought  from  a , 
kam  about  a  furlong  off,   which  stands  a  little  higher  than  the 
spot   on   which   this   cromlech,  is   erected;   and  near  tl^is  kam 
is  another  cromlech,  not  so  large  as  that  here  described;  .in other 
respects   not   materially   different."     In  the  parish  of  Madem,, 
near  Lanyon,   stands  three   stones  erect,  on  a  triangular  plane., 
The  middle  stone  is  perforated  with  a  Uirge  hole   of  one  foot 
nine  inches  diameter,  whkb  Dr.  Boiteae  conjectures  was  appro- 
priated to   superstitious  riles  in  the,  days  of  Drukiiim;  and  he 
asserts,   on  the  adtfaority  of  a  iwner,  that  it'  was  deemed  to 
possess  some  miraculous  powers  even  in  his  time;,  for  many  per* 
sous  had  crept  through  it  to  cure  pains  in  the  back  am}  limbs ;  and 
*^  that  fanciful  parents^  at  certain  times  of  the  year,   do  cus- 
tomarily draw   their  young  children  thrcmgh,   m  order  to  cure 
them  of  the  rickets.''    A  little  ilorth  of  Rosmodreury  Circle^  iu 
Burian,  are  three  other  holed  stones,  of  the  same  description. 
Some  other  monuments,  of  similar  kind,  are  also  to  be  met  with 
in  this  part  of  Cornwall. 

Of  the  Logan,*  or  Rocking- Stoitcs^  there  are  many,  not  only 
in  this  district,  but  in  most  other  rocky  places  b  the  county: 
from  the  concurring  testimony  oi  the  best  informed  persons  on 

this 

*  It  is  rather  singular  that  Dr.  Borlase  should  be  U  a  loss  for  the  meaning 
df  this  word,  when  almost  every  labourer  in  Cornwall  and  Devonshire  applies 
the  term  Logg  to  any  thin^  moving  to  artd  fro.  Hence  Logatii  orLog-mg* 
any  vibniory  motioa.  In  Whiles  titts  stone  \i  called  Y  Mktn  jigl^  i.e.  tbt 
Shaking  Stooe. 
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tbn  object,  there  can  'b4  tio  hesitation  in  attributing  tfaefn  to 
Nature;  though  tnsinyhslve  asserted,  ibat  they  wei^  Irabed  by 
the'  Druids,  for  the  purpose  of  ettorthig  coufessioti  from  ctimi- 
mitsi  or  awing  the  vulgar  into  impticiC  obedience.  The  most 
considerable  and  curious  of  the  Logan-siones  in  Cornwall^  is 
that  at  TVeiyn  Castle,  in  the  jparisli  of  St.  LeVan.  Hiis  ex- 
traordinary  stone  is  poised  on  the  tbp  of  an  immense  pile  of  rocks, 
which  projects  into  the  sea;  and,  from  its  ai«ful  situation,  the 
niasstve  grandeur  of  bs  suppoiten,  ahd  the  continual  toaring 
and  dashing  of  the  waves  below,  seems  peculiarly  calculated  to 
idspiite  Ihe  mind  with  the  bletided  emotions  of  adtniiation  and 
terror.  Tbis  logan-stone  is  an  immense  Mock  of  granite,  sup- 
posed to  weigh  nearly  ninety  tons;  yet  this  enormous  liiass,  from 
Its  pecuharity  of  position,  may  be  easily  togged  to  and  fro.  One 
of  these  obj^ctlt  has  been  thus  dekril>ed  by  Masori,  who  poetically 

aflndes  to  its  supposed  property  of  discovering  guilif.  ' 

.    I    '    '•  ^ 

./  «<  ^ekblld.yoii  kiige 

,;  .  A*4  unbewn  sphcfc  o€  Xvt'vag  m^Mivm     . '     }  j  " 

I   ,  .Which,  p9b'4  by  pia^ic,  ^tij^tsceotral  vfigl^  (   . 

Co  yonder  pointed  rock  :  firm  as  it  •eems, 
£»uch'is  its  strange  and  virtuous  property, 
it  ihoves  obsequioas  to  the  gentlest  touch        •  >     .  >  i ' 
.  Or.hii* whole htaNts  pure:  but «o  a  tnit«r,    i       *  >. 

,    .  tTho'c'enagiABtUpi^wessnerv'dhiaanv,  .  ) 
,  ^It  stands  a;  fiic'd  as  jSapwdoix*' 

The  place  denominated  Trpryn  Castle  is  a  targe  piece  of  rocky 
ground,  projecting  into  the  sea,  and  inclosed  by  two  formidable 
famperts  and  ditches,  one  within  the  other,  stretching  b  a  Kmi- 
drcular  form  .nom  the  sides  of  the  cTift.  tlie  peipendicokur 
locks  form  tbree  a^  of  this  fortification;  and  the  land  side  is 
guarded  by  these  high  and  thick  embankments.  About  a  mile 
and  a  half  west  of  this,  the  cape  called  Tolpedn-penwith  is  divided 
firom  the  main  laiid  by  a  stone  wall.  The  Castles  Kamijeck  and 
Boicagell^  in  the  parish  of  St.  Just,  are  also  of  the  same  kind,  as 
well  as  maiiy  athen  oo  the  sea-coast 

Ibe 
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Tht  LANIfS  END  is  the  most  tvesterly  promontory  in  Eng- 
land, and,  when  considered  with  all  its  adjuncts,  cannot  fail  of 
awakening  the  united  sensations  of  awe»  terror,  and  admiration, 
e^en  In  the  most  placid  bosom.  The  huge  and  ragged  rocks, 
forming  a  barrier  to  the  tumultuous  sea ;  the  immense  expanse 
of  waters;  the  ceaseless  roar  of  the  waves;  the  constantly 
changeful  effects  of  light  and  shade  playing  on  the  surface  of  the 
deep;  the  gliding  vessels  sailing  in  all  directions;  the  various 
ai|ttatic  birds  wildly  screaming  at  the  sight  of  man,  or  pursuing 
their  instinctive  propensities  on  tlie  surface  of  the  howling 
billows;  all  combine  on  this  spot  to  rivet  the  attention,  and  fill 
the  mind  with  emotions  of  astonishment  at  the  sublimity  of  the 
prospect.  Jbstly  has  the  Cortiish  poet  chslracteri^ed  the  scene  in 
the  foDowing  lines. 

)  Ontiieiet 

The  iuo-beBini  tremhle ;  an^  the  purple  ligh^ 
Illomeft  the  dark  Boli&ium  ;  seat  of  storms. 
High  are  his  granite  rocks ;  his  frowning  brow 
Hangs  o*er  the  smTltng  ocean.     In  his  caves 
The  Athmic  breeics  murmur ;  in  his  caves, 
'Wharl  sleep  the  haggard  spirits  of  ike  Utorm. 
Wild.  dnar)F,  are  the  schistine  rocks  arouod 
Encircled  by  the  wave,  where  to  the  breeze 
The  haggard  cormorant  shrieks;  and  far  beyond. 
Where  the  great  ocean  mingles  with  the  sky, 
Are  seob  the  dtud-Hke  iiklands,  grey  ill  mists. 

H  Davy. 

Hie  pcitit  mimed  the  Land's  End,  was  called,  by  Ptolemy, 
Bohfium;  by  the  British  bards,  Penrlnghuaed,  or  the  Promon- 
tory <tf  Blood ;  and  by  their  historians,  Penwltfi,  or  the  Promon- 
tory to  the  Lefl.  Near  this  craggy  clifF  are  three  cavems,^  ia 
which  fhe  agitated  waters  occasionally  roar  with  tremendous  fury; 
and  several  masses  of  rocks  are  seen  above  the  surface  of  the 
sea  ihore  than  two  miles  west  of  the  Land's  End.  These  are  called 
the  Long  Ships;  and,  from  the  dangerous  situation  of  this  coast, 
a  light-house  was  erected  on  the  largest  of  these  rocks  m  the 
year  1797»  by  a  Mr.  Smith,  who  obtained  a  grant  from  the 

Trinity 
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Trinity  House  for  that  purpose,  and  is  rewarded  by  a  certain  rate 
m  all  ships  that  pass  the  Land  s  End.    * 

Among  the  liill  CaetUs,  or  forlifi^tions,  in:this  district,  tliose 
«f  Castle  Cii&n,  and  Castle  An-Dioasi  are  muiimenls  of  sin.vular 
curiosity.  Dr.  Borlase  contends  that  all  the  castles  west  of  Pen- 
iqnce  were  constructed  by  the  Danes ;  tuit  tbb  opinion  is  confuted  . 
by  Mr.  King  in  tlie  First  Volume  of  his  Muninienta  Antigua,  wliere 
he  states,  that  many  fortresses  of  a  aimikir  construction  .reunaiii  in 
Wales,  in  Scotland,  and  in  parts  where  the  Danes  never  \fmi  ae- 
ccss.  Besides,  if  the  sitnatiou  and  character  of  those  abofe  . 
named  are  examined,  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  attributing 
them  to  British  origin.  The  ren[iain«.  of  C%t<ii  Ccur/e  occupy  Ifae 
v^hole  area  of  a  hiU,  commanding  aa  extensive  tract  of  country 
to  the  east,  some  low  grounds  to. the  north  and  south,  and  the 
«icean  to  Uie  w^t  It  consists  of  two  walis^  or  rather  huge 
heaps  of  stones,  one  within  the  other,  having  a  vallunif^r  kind 
oi  terrace,  between  them.  This  terrace  is  divided  by  four 
walls;  and  towards  the*  welrt-south-west  is  the  only  entrance  to 
tlie  castle,  called  the  Itoii  Oatcu-ay.  Tlni  turns  to  the  left, 
and  is  flanked  witli  a  wall  ou  each  side,  to  secure  the  ingress 
and  egress  of  the  itihabitanis.  The  outer  wall  measures  about 
£^  feet  in  thickness;  but  on  the  left  of  the  entrance  it  is  twelve 
ftet;  whilst  the  inner  waU  may  be  eaturiated  at  abofUt  ten  feet ; 
but,  from  the  rafinous  confosion  of  the  stones,  it  is  impossible 
to  ascertain  this  decidedYy.  Tlie  area]  inclosed  within  the  latter 
measures  about  123  feet  in  diameter,  and  contains  a  choaked-np 
well,  and  the  ruined  foimdations  of  several  circular*  tenements, 
or  habitations.  These  are  connected  to  the  inner  wall,  and  run 
parallel  all  round  it,  leaving  an  open  space  in  the  centre.  The 
present  state  of  these  ruins  demonstrate  that  this  castle  was  coo* 
stnicted  before  any  rules  of  architecture  were  adopted  in  mi- 
litary buildings;  for  there  appear  no  specimens  of  mortar,* 
nor  door-posts,  nor  iire-places  with  cbimnies;  and  had  any  of 
these  ever  been  used  in  this  singular  and  rude  fortress,   it  is 

exceedingly 

*  The  plin  in    BorIase*i  Antiquities  falsely  represents  the  divisions  at  squares. 
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^we^diagly  irapro^nUe  •  but  that  fome  traces  might  b^  now  db- 
,  covered  auiidst  its  vast  ruins.  On  Uie  norlii  .side  of  tlie  castle  sqH 
,piears  a  passage,  or  road»  partly  excavated  out  of  the  soil,  mad 
guarded  by  high  stones  oa  each  side.  Tiiis  coninionicales  ivilli 
the  fortified  retreat,  aod  tlie  ruined  buildings  of  a  viilago  -or 
town,  which  occupy  tlie  north  face  of  a  hill,  and  conaitt  ofas- 
merous  (ibuiidatious  of  cirqular  huts.  These  are  from  teo  ti» 
tneuty  feet  in  diameter,  with,  a  narrow  entrance  between  two  up- 
right stones,  without  any  chimney;  and  the  walls  composed  rf 
various  sized  stones,  rudely  piled  together  without  mortar.  The 
knowledge  of  liiue  as  a  cement,  says  Mr.  Wbkaker,  was  first  in- 
troduced into  this  country  by  the  Romans.  C4uile  Aa-DiwiU 
very  linalar  to  the  above,  though  ou  a  larger  scale.*  The  vari- 
ous castles,  drcles,  cromlechs,  and  other  very  ancient  remains  «C 
primitive  customs,  still  existing  in  this  part  of  the  Island,  arpdob- 
jects  of, peculiar  curiosity  to  every  person  who  is  aeaious  ia  Ike 
cause  of  British  antiquity ;  ami  a  correct  and  unprejudiced  ddi- 
oeation  of  the  whole,  accurately  drawn,  and  faithfully  described, 
would  prove  an  invaluably  mteresting  performance. 

^  Tlve  road  to  St.  Ives,**  says  Dr.  I^Iaton,  when  retiuruing 
from  the  western  part  of  the  county,  ^'  passess  near  wimerout 
pits  and  deserted  shafts  of  mines,  which  renders  a  joum^  of«r 
this  part  of  the  country  by  night  extremely  dangerous.  Hie 
moor-stone  (granite)  lies  disiiersed  in  detaciied  blocks,  many  of 
them  huge  enough  for  another  Stone-hengc.  Scarcely  a  shrub 
appears  to  diversify  the  prospect;  and  the  only  tiving  beings  tbat 
inlmbit  the  mountainous  |Kirts  are  the  goats,  which  browse  the 
scanty  herbage." 

ST.  IVeS 

Is  a  populous  sea-port  town,  situated  near  the  oortb^east 
dugle  of  a  very  fine  bay,  "  bounded  by  bold  rocks  of  black 
killas."    Its  antiquity  appears  to  be  considerable,  as  its  proper 

and 

*  For  pirtltd  descriptions  of  British  Huts  and  Tomths,  see  Rowland's  Mont 
•Antiqua;  Whiuker**  Manchester :  Polwhele*s  Devonshire,  Vo!.  I.  and  Rrng;'s 
MunimenU  Antiqua.         •    • 


-«od  original  iimie  is  &.  tie$^  deHved  from  Jiay  a  fromantf 
•  great  sanctity,  who  **  came  liitlier  from  Ireland  about  the  year 
4A).*  The  Church  if  a  low  but  spacious  buiMing,  hating  a 
nave  aud  two  aisles:  from  its  situation  near  the  shore,  it  is  liw- 
quently  covered  at  high  tides  and  tempests  with  the  s|>niy  of  the 
•ea.  The  chief  articles  of  exportation  are  slate  and  pilchards. 
The  latter  are  in  most  seasons  taken  in  the  bay  in  abundance ; 
and  ^  at  the  time  of  large  draughts,  it  is  usual  for  all  the  nahaln- 
tants  to  contribute  their  assistance :  shops  are  deserted ;  and  if 
it  should  be  Sunday,  even  the  church"  is  Iftewise  abandoned. 
•Tbb  port,  as  well  as  most  others  on  the  north  coast,  is  greatly  in- 
commoded by  the  sand  driven  in  by  the  noith-west  winds:  and 
the  town,  as  appears  from  Leland,*  has  also  sofiered  from  the 
I  cause.  In 


**''l*he  place,"  says  this  author,  ifl  his  Itinerary,  "  that  the  chief  of  thr 

'iaiiA  hath,  and  partety  dooth  stond  yn,  is  a  very  peninsala,  and  is  cxtendid 
into  the  10  of  Severn  aa  a  cape.  Biloste  paite  of  theihouses  in  the  pcninauh  ke 
«oip  oppres&id  or  over«coveri4  with  aandcs  that  ihe  stormy  wiadcs  and  lages 
castith  up  tbere.«—This  ctlamite  hath  continuid  thcr  litle  above  20  yeres."  We 
must  observe  on  this  passage,  that  the  obscure  specificatiou  contained  in  the 

'  last  sentence,  of  a  time  when  the  town  was  noi  incommoded  by  sand,  seems 
alR>  tt>  tai^,  that  some  conadirMt  change  had  taken  place  in  the  sitastioa 

*  af  the  knd  rauad  ikb  pan  of  the  coast.  If  no  change  had  occurred^  the 
Ipwn,  from  its  aitaation,  and  vicinity  to  the  sea,  must  have  been  tih»ys  aob* 
jected  to  the  iocoovenicncc  of  beiug  partially  overwhelmed  by  sand,  and 
there  could  have  been  no  reason  for  observing,  that  the  calamity  ^<  hath  coo- 
tinuid  ther  litle  above  so  yeres :"  but  an  hypothetical  deduction  is  not  all 
the  evidence  we  can  adduce  on  this  subject. 

¥mtk  St  Ives,  with  aome  few  interruptiotM,  diere  extoids  all  along  die 
coast,  almost  to  Padstow,  a  range  of  sand-banlu,  in  many  pbces  a  mile  wMe^ 
and  elevated  to  fifty  or  sixty  yards  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  noge  is 
now  generally  covered  with  a  thin  tnrf,<  and  affords  pasturage  to  sheep  ;  hot 
is  evidently  of  recent  formation,  and  consists  in  its  whole  mass  of  minnte 
|»artielei  of  khells.  •  After  digging  to  a  certain  depth,  a  vegeuble  mould  is 
diacoverad,  with  r^Ur  incloaufts,  aad  the  remains  of  hovsea.  Tradiiiai  it* 
prescna  this  overwhelming  of  sand  to  have  happeaad  aome  time  in  the  ai^t- 
teenth  century ;  and  the  tale  receives  confirmation  from  the  circumstance  of 
one  of  the  livings  on  this  shore  being  estimated  far  above  its  proportion  to  ad* 

Joining  parishes  in  the  Uher  Fal^ntm  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  These  aigumeaia 
appear  sufficiently  valid  to  substantiate  the  opinion  of  the  occuncncc  of  smdc 
great  chaqgc  in  the  situation  of  the  lands  round  this  coast 


hx  the  roga  of  Queen  Mtiy,  9^lv9$wtfkffmnHAhynPw* 
.  txeve  and  Burgesses ;  bat  was  n^t  jncoKpoiated  lill  tbe  stxteen^ 
Qf  Clyarles  fhe  Firs^  who  otrnftnoed  sqine  former  privQ^gie, 
vested  the  futuis  govenuneot  of  the  towo  b  a  Mayor,  RecocdoTy 
twelve  ai|»it|il  and  tweuty-four  inferior  Burfjssieti  and  giaDted 
the  inhabiOuits  four  annual  fairs,  \W0  wetMy  markets,  and  m 
fraramar-school.  The  right  of  ebction  b  possessed  by  the  co^> 
poratioi^  and  M  the  inbabiiants  pa^i^g  soot  and  tot.  Tbe  votfyrs 
are  abo|it  lAQ. 

HALI^  or  Hetl,  is  situated  on  the?  fastem  side  of  the  iriverdf 
the  same  name,  t^d  is  compniati?e^  of  modem  origiip.  .  IXjpqtf^ 
.  sesaea  a  great  trade,  especially  in  iron,  Ume-ftoof,  Bmtol 
.  ww^  9fid  Welsh-cool  for  the  steam^ngioesaad  sineltingriHMim. 
This  portion  of  the  county  is  exceedingly  rocky  and.moMiitai»- 
ous;  the  coal  b  therefore  conveyed  to  its  piaoea  of  destination 
on  the  backs  of  horses,  and  a  prodigious  number  of  these  miniftla  . 
travel  together.  The  smelting- houses  we  bfive  almady  meflfeiqoed, 
but  would  observe,  in  addition,  that  the  various  woffcs  for  vai|st« 
ing  and  smeltii^  ores,  and  rolhng  metal,  in  thb  p(ace  and 
vidttity,  are  arrived  at  as  great  perfection  as  in  almost  any  other 
part  of  the  kingdom.  The  worb  were  first  elected  hetaram 
forty  and  fifty  years  ago,  but  have  since  been  greall^  ei»|en|lad 
at  various  periods.  ''  Nothing,"  sii^s  Dr.  Melon,  <*  can  be 
more  shocking  than  the  appearance  which  theworknieD  ifttbe 
smelting-houses  exhibit.  Some  of  the  poor  wretch<^  who  were 
lading  the  liquid  metal  from  the  furnaces  to  the  moulds,  loqk^d 
more  like  walking  corpses  than  living  beings."  The  eflbot  of  the 
disengaged  anenic  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  copper4ifUse 
b  also  very  uncommon;  and  even  the  horses  eipployed  there, 
are  irremediably  injured  by  it,  as,  after  three  or  four  years,  they 
lose  their  hoofs.  No  prevention  from  this  malady  has  yet  b^en 
discovered.  On  the  western  side  of  Heyl  Harbour^  Mr*  Praed, 
who  introduced  tbe  pine-aster  fir  mto  Cornwall,  has  a  house  in  a 
very  beautiful  situation;  hb  grounds  are  also  extrem(>ly  pleasant 
and  flourishing.  ^<The  country  roMoi  Hale  b  entirely  covered 
wjtl|  sand,  which  b  blown  about  by  every,  blast,  and  renders  its  ap- 
pearance truly  dbmal.'  CLOWANCE 
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CLOWANCE,  the  «cat  of  Sir  John  St.  Aubyn,  Bart,  is  seated 
'  in  the  parish  of  Crowan,  and  has  been  in  possession  of  tite  present 
« lamily,  according  to  Hals,  ever'  since  the  time  of  Richard  the 
'"Second.    "  Tlib  famous  and  wortliy  family,"  he  continnes,  *'  was 
'  at  first  denominated  from  Mount  Seynt  Aubyn,  in  Nonnandy." 
'  Tlie  present  inheritor'  of  this  estate  has  made  many  very  cdo- 
'  sid^rable  improvements  tu  the  domain,  and,  by  extensive  planta- 
tions, some  additional  buildings,  and   other  judicious  and  asefbl 
alterations,  has  created  a  pleasant  and  elegant  retreat  m  the  midst 
of  a  dreary  country.    The  park  is  large,   and  surrounded  by 
a  high  wall;    and  the  pleasure  grounds  are  rendered  singularly 
delightfiil  in  th'is  unsheltered  part  of  the  county,  by  the  abundance 

•  of  spreading  trees  which  shade  its  mrandnng  walks.    The  house 
seems  enveloped  in  a  wood,  and  thus  forms  an  interesting  contrast 

'to  that  on  St.  Michael's  Mount,  which  is  about  seven  miles 

'  'distant.    Among  the  pictures  are  several  of  curiosity  and  value ; 

and  the  collection  of  rare  and  choice  prints,  which  are  accumulated 

in  the  port-folios,  strikingly  characterize  the  taste  and  judgment 

•  of  the  possessor. 

About  three  miles  north-east  df  £lowance  is  PENDARVES, 
the  seat  of  John  Stackhouse,  Esq.  which  derived  its  name  from 
Str  William  Pendarvis,  who  resided  here  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne.  The  house  is  a  large,  handsome,  modem  building,  and 
'  two  of  its  fronts  consist  of  squared  granite.  It  is  erected  on  an 
eminence,  and  commands  some  extensive  views  over  the  western 
part  of  the  county.  The  southern  front  overlooks  a  large  piece 
of  artificial  water;  and  in  a  contiguous  field  is  a  Cromlech,  con- 
listing  of  three  upright  stones,  and  another  covermg  them. 

Betweeh  Hale  and  Redruth  there  is  a  singular  line  of  Copper 
MtTieSj  situated  along  the  bottom  of  the  north  side  of  the  ridge  of 
granite  hills,  which  terminate  abruptly  at  a  small  distance  fironi 
the  latter  town.  These  are  generally  termed  the  Camborne 
Mines,  from  bemg  chiefly  seated  in  that  parish.  Tlie  ore  of  Huel 
Gons  and  Stray  Park  is  of  the  yellow  kind,  and  very  rich :  the 
lodes  in  some  phices  are  twelve  feet  wide;  in  others  only  as  many 
inches.    Dolcooih  lies  eastward  of  Huel  Gons,  and  is  nearly  170 

fathoms 
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latboniB  deep.  It  produces  from  four  to  five  hundved  tons  of 
copper  ore  every  month,*  nod  abo  some  of  cobalt.  The  matrix 
of  the  ore  is  quarts,  accompanied  by  chlorite  and  killas.  Cook's 
Kitchen  is  one  of  the  most  productive  mines  in  Cornwall,  and 
has  been  known  to  yield  a  profit  of  upwards  of  100,0001.  on  ten 
years  working :  for  the  last  three  or  fom:  y^rs  the  proportionable 
produce  has  not  been  so  great.  Its  depth  is  nearly  180  fathoms, 
<^  Its  most  productive  ore  is  the  scsfid  grey  kind,  some  of  whicb 
is  worth  90i.  per  ton;  and  it  often  affprdji  ninety  parts  of  copper 
for  every  hundred  of  ore :  the  remainder  is  sulphur,  with  a  little 
TOO  and  flirsenic."  It  has  numerous  lodes  in  constant  work:  one 
of  them,  caHed  the  great  north  lode,  is  from  fix  to  fifty  feet  in 
width.  This  mine  furnishes  employ  to  between  900  and  400 
persons*  Part  of  its  apparatus  are  three  imm^$e  overshot  water 
wheels ;  their  respective  diameters  are  4?,  4$»  and  54  feet :  the 
largest  wheel  is  voder  ground.  Tin-crqfi  is  about  ^30  fathoms 
deq>,  and  produces  from  200  to  300  tons  of  copper  ore  every 
■Hmtb,  eaclusive  of  a  small  quantity  of  Uo.  The  profits  on  this 
■me  for  the  tost  eight  years  are  said  to  have  equalled  any  in  the 
county.  The  mines  of  Dolcooth,  Cook'f  Kitchen,  and  Tln-crqft, 
are  HU  on  the  ^rimie  lodes;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  these 
run  parallel  to  the  course  of  the  granite-ridge  above-mentioned^ 
Mt  fh^  do  not  all  dip  in  the  same  direction.  In  the  Cainbome 
MisieSf  a  hard  blue  elvan,  called  irati'Stonef  prevails;  this  is  ex- 
ceedingly hard,  and  cannot  be  broken  without  great  difficulty.  It 
consists  principally  of  quarts  and  schoerl,  and  ap|)ears  in  some 
quantity  on  the  sorfiaice ;  but  the  upper  stratum  of  the  country  is 
chiefly  kiltos:  below  both  is  granite. 

T&HIDY  PARK,  the  seat  of  Francis  Basset,  Lord  de  Dun- 
staaviUe;  it  situated  about  four  miles  north-west  from  Redruth, 
and  when  seen  from  Cambr^  Hill,  appears  like  a  well-cultivated 
^Hffden  in  the  midst  of  a  steril  desert.  Its  spreading  woods  are 
beheld  with  additional  delight,  from  the  contrasted  scenery  of  the 
jMnroifiidiog  country,  where  the  face  of  nature  has  been  robbed 
of  all  ornament,  and  the  interior  of  the  earth,  if  we  may  be 
pemptted  the  expression,  been  scattered  over  its  surface  in  the 

Vol..  II.  K  k  pursuit 
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pursuit  of  ore.  The  earliest  meritiba  of  T^idy  oecun  in  the 
year  1 100,  when  Alan  de  Duustanvtlle,  then  lord  of  the  imtoor, 
granted  a  lease  of  Minwinnion,  now  situated  in  the  park,  to  Pioi 
Gnyer.  WHiiam  Basset,  who  married  Cecilia,  only  daiigbfer  \9 
Alan  dt  Dunstanville,  renewed  the  grant  to  Ritli^rd,  son  of  PanL 
Guyer,  about  the  year  1 140.  Tlie  marriage  by  which  the  Dun*' 
stanville  estates  were  conveyed  to  the  Bassets,  must  therefere  have 
been  solemnised  some'titiie  betb'^eeu  those  datn ;  but  there  is  no 
evidence  as  to  the  exa<it  period.  Bolh  the  grants  are  ia  the 
steward's  office  at  Tehidy. 

The  Manor-House  was  erected  by  Johii  PendatviB  Basaet, 
Esq.  uncle  to  the  present  proprietor,  from  diesigns  by  £4imnis. 
The  buildings  are  chiefly  of  Cornish  free^stone,  and  cbndst  of  a 
spacious  square  dwettnig-house  in  the  centre,  and  four  detached 
fmvilioliis  at  the  angles.  The  pavilions  contahi  the  domeslie 
offices,  and  a  private  thapeL  On  the  summit  of  t)ie  house  is  a 
statue  of  the  Farnese  Flora,  executed  in'Coade's  artificial  staii^ 
lliis  mansion  is  omaiMnted  witir  some  good  pamting9»  A  Aav 
6f  which  we  shall  bliefiy  describe.  Among  the  portraits  are  tlR 
following. 

General  Massey;  Vatitly^k;  whole  lenglh.  In  a  Bath 
jerkin,  with  a  breast-plate :  back  i^Vobnd)  a  kadsoajie. 

Sift  Fhancis  Basset,  Tide  Admiral  of  CortiwatU  ¥aiid^(ik( 
whole  length.  In  black,  with  the  sea,  and  »l)ip)>ing,  ib  the  kmA 
ground. 

Chief  Justice  Keybridge  and  his  Wile,  sister  to  8lr 
Francis  Basset;  Sir  Peter  Lely;  half  l^gfh.  The  Peer  is  in  fall 
robes;  his  Lady  in  the  dress  of  the  times. 

Lady  Masters,  aged  7-^i  also  sister  to  STr  Francis;  Sir 
Godfrey  Kneller;  half  length.  Ift  a  Urge'vefet,  and  Ifigfa  poM 
stays. 

The  late  Francis  Basset,  Vaq.  and  th^  late  Sir  J0im  9t^ 
AlbVK;  Hudson;  three-quarter  lengths. 

Lord  de  DuNSTAKvrLLE  and  hb  Lady ;  Gi^bdiMgi;lNtf 
lengths,  with  landsca|)es  in  the  back  gtonnd^.  '    ' 

LORD 
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LoHD  DE  DuNSTAirriLLB  when  about  'eighteen;  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds;  three-quarter  length.    In  a  Vand^rck  dress. 

Sir  John  St.  Aubyn;  Sir  Joshua  Re}rnolds;  three-quarter 
length.    Both  these  pieces  have  preserved  their  colors  perfect. 

John  Prideaux  Basset,  cousin  to  Lord  de  Dunstanville; 
Ramsey;  whole  length.  In  a  Vaddyck  dresss  playuig  with  an 
Italian  Greyhound.    This  has  been  engraived. 

Tile  chief  of  the  other  paintiugs  are  King  John  signing  Magna 
Charta;  Miller;  in  the  style  of  the  Venetian  School:  Two  vcty 
fine  and  large  Pieces  by  More  ;  one  the  Cascade  of  Terni ;  and 
the  other,  the  Cascatellis  of  TivoK,  whh  Mecsnas's  Villa :  The 
Lake  of  Nimi ;  Dulancy :  The  death  of  Lucretia,  and  a  Venus 
and  Cupid;  Gavin  Hamihon:  Portrait  of  a  Venetian  Senator; 
Tordenonc;  very  fine:  Rubens^  Second  Wife,  by  one  of  hb 
best  scholars:  The  three  Graces,  with  a  Landscape  in  the  back 
ground;  Rubens:  A  Philosopher  with  a  Skull  in  his  hand; 
'Rembrandt:  A  Nativity;  and  a  Fiight  into  Egypt;  Gtacomo 
Bassan:  Herodias  with  the  Head  of  John  the  Baptist;  Bononi 
de  Farniri ;  supposed  to  be  the  only  picture  of  this  Artist  in  Eng- 
land :  A  beautifiii  sketch  by  Lanfranc,  of  out  Saviour  appearing 
to  St.  Bruno:  A  small  picture  of  a  Nun;  Carlo  Dolci:  A  Battle 
Piece;  Borgognone:  and  a  Woodcock  most  beautifully  painted; 
artist  uidtnown.  This  piece  has  been  many  years  in  the  possession 
of  the  family. 

The  whole  extent  of  the  park  and  grounds  is  about  700  acres, 
of  which  150  are  appropriated  to  a  lawn  and  sheep-walk,  and  ISO 
are  in  woodland,  ninety  acres  of  which  have  been  planted  by 
the  present  Nobleman,  by  whom  the  estate  has  been  greatly  un- 
proved, and  many  judicious  alterations  effected.  The  number  of 
trees  planted  annually  for  the  last  twenty  years,  have  varied 
fh>m  5000  to  10,000,  and  from  that  to  between  30  and  40,000. 
The  pine-asters  are  constantly  phinted  as  screens  for  the  other 
irees,  which  are  here  not  set  in  the  ground  till  the  former  have 
attained  two  years  growth.  Silver  firs,  kurels,  (both  common 
and  'Portugal,)  hoHy,  and  cypresses,  answer  extremely  well. 
Of  deciduQua  trees,  the  oak,  Spanish  chcsmit,  beech,  and 
K  k  2  sycamorey 
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sycamore,  flourish  l^st:  the  larch  will  not  succeed,  unless  m  very 
sheltered  spots. 

The  Pier  at  PORTREATH,  or  Basset's  Cove^  nearly  two  miles 
from  Tehidy,  was  commenced  about  the  year  176O,  by  a  Compaiiy 
.  under  a  lease  from  the  late  Francis  Basset,  Esq.  who  bad  him- 
self a  large  share  in  the  undertaking;  the  expeooes  of  making 
the  bason,  building  the  pier,  jetted,  warehouses,  &c.  amounted  to 
.  12,0001.    Between  the  years  1778  and  1781,  all  the  out  shares 
were  purchased  by  Lord  de  Dunstanville,  who  expended  about 
30001.  IB  extending  and  repairing  the  Pier,  and  has  since  granted 
a  lease  to  the  Messrs.  Foxes,  Merchants,  of  Falmouth.    These 
gentkmeii  have  expended  nearly  6OOOL  in  making  an  interior 
basou,  erecting  additional  buildings,  and  forming  more  commo- 
:  dious  roads  from  the  mines  to  the  Pier.    The  chief  article  of  im* 
port  is  coal ;  of  export,  copper  ore,  which  is  sent  to  Swansea, 
Neath,  and  other  pUu:es.    On  the  western  side  of  the  bay,  where 
Portreath  b  situated,  b  a  Battery,  raised  by  Lord  de  DunstanviUe 
about  the  year  1782,  for  four  twelve-pounders:  and  on  the  oppo- 
site hill,  immediately  over  the  jetted,  are  two  six-pounders.  These, 
if  well  manned,  would  effectually  defend  the  Cove  from  any  attack 
.  made  by  a  privateer. 

About  two  miles  south  of  Tehidy,  near  the  extremity  of  the 
granite  ridge  before  notked,  is  CARN-BREH  HILL,  which, 
since  the  time  of  Boriase,  has  generally  been  considered  as  the 
grand  centre  of  Druidical  worship  in  this  county.  This  opinion, 
to  which  our  author  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who  gave  cuiy 
xency,  has  been  almost  univentally  adopted  by  succeeding  anti- 
quaries; though  it  does  not  appear  deserving  of  that  unlimited 
credit  which  it  has  mbtakenly  received.  The  Druidical  remains 
on  thb  spot  have  been  entitled  "  bold,  stupendous,  and  multifa- 
rious;" have  been  said  to  consbt  of  nearly  *'  every  species  of 
Druid  monuments:"  and  Boriase  himself  observes,  that  '*in  thb 
bill  we  find  rock-basons,  circles,  stones-erect,  remains  of  cromlechs^ 
kanis,  a  grove  of  oaks,  a  cave,  a  religious  iuclosure,  and  a  goned- 
daUf  or  place  of  elevation  whence  the  Druids  pronounced  their 
decrees." 

It 
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If  «U  these  things  really  existed  in  the  degree  eontended  for»  or 
were  not  equally  nofloeroiis  in  other  parts  of  the  connty,  we  should 
feel  little  hesitation  in  subscribing  to  the  general  sentiment ;  but  a 
dight  inspection  of  the  hfll  itself,  b  sufficient  to  conyioca 
any  observer,  who  is  not  influenced  by  the  day-dieams  of  antv 
quarianism,  that  Nature  had  the  chief  hand  in  arranging  the  ma- 
terials which  the  wizard  Fancy  has  so  erroneously  appropriated. 
Rock-basons  and  kams  there  undoubtedly  are,  yet  these  are 
certably  natural:  but  the  Druidical  circles,  the  cromlechs,  the 
grove  of  oaks,  and  the  gorseddau,  must  till  have  been  coujured 
into  shape  from  the  rude  heaps  of  stones  and  craggs  that  occupy 
the  surface  of  the  hill,  and  to  which  no  specific  form  can  rsh 
tionally  be  assigned* .  Indeed,  these  rocks,  as  Dr.  Maton  has. 
appropriately  observed,  **  exhibit  awful  vestiges  of  convulsion : 
and  the  inmiense  detached  masses  of  granite,  which  appear  about 
to  roll  down  their  declivities,  awaken  sublime  ideas  in  the  mind  of 
a  spectator  ;**  but  any  appearance  of  systematic  design  in  the  ar- 
nmgement  of  the  niggid  substances  which  cover  them,  is  whoUjr. 
imaginary* 

Some  considerable  part  of  the  arguments  of  fiorlase  rests  on. 
the  assertion,  of  the  excavations  which  he  denominated  rock- 
basons  being  artificial;  and  if  the  simple  stones  figured  by  the 
Doctor,  in  his  Antiquities^  were  considered  without  reference  to 
any  others,  the  deduction  would  most  probably  be  in  his  favor ; 
but,  unfortimately  for  his  opinion,  the  gradation  of  the  excava« 
tions  is  quite  regular,  from  the  largest  rock-basons,  five  or  sue 
feet  in  diameter,  to  the  most  minute  indentations.  They  also  exist 
in  such  numbers  hi  ali  situations,  as  utterly  to  exclude  the  hand 
of  man  from  the  great  mass;  and  therefore,  to  make  some  natural, 
though  unknown,  process,  most  probable  in  all. 

We  do  not,  however,  wish  to  intimate,  that  no  Druidical  relics 
are  to  be  found  on  this  spot ;  or  that  it  might  not  once  have 
been  the  scene  of  some  Druidical  rites ;  but  would  only  be  under* 
stood  to  affirm,  that  it  does  not  exhibit  a  complete  system  qf 
Druid  worships  as  some  contemporary  authors  have  asserted.  The 
vidoity  of   Redruth,  or  Dre-druith,  the  Druids  Town,  as  ap- 

K  k  3  pears 
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pMn  to  have  been  its  focmer  name,  (torn  papers  id  the  possesskm 
of  Lord  de  Dunstanville,  may,  in  a  oertaui  degree,  be  admitted  to 
sabstantiate  the  opinioa  of  the  Druids  having  a  settlement  conti- 
guous to  this  spot ;  and  the  finding  of  various  celts,  and  a  vast 
quantity  of  small  gold  coin*,  (probably  British,)  on  diflferent  paiti 
of  this  hill,  may  be  adduced  to  strengthen  its  supposed  validity ; 
but  the  general  question  will  still  remain  unaltered,  as  these  anti* 
qvnties  would  not  be  sufficient  proofs  of  a  Druid  Temple  on  Garo- 
br&  Hill,  systematical^  appropriated  to  religious  or  legislative  ob- 
servances, 

Carn-breh  Castle  stands  at  the  eastern  end  of  Cam-bre 
Hill,  on  a  ledge  of  vast  rocks,  which  not  being  all  contiguous,  are 
connected  by  arches  turned  over  the  cavities.  One  part  of  this 
fortress  is  very  ancient,  and  pierced  with  loop-holes;  but  the 
tflher  is  of  more  modern  construction,  and  seems  to  have  been 
rused  to  embellish  the  prospect  from  Tefaidy,  of  which  it  is  fuH 
in  sight.  It  commands  a  vast  horiaon ;  and  the  views,  from  ihft 
nature  of  the  country,  have  a  veiy  peculiar  characto.  This 
building  appears  ^o  have  consisted  origmally  of  three  stories, 
oidy  the  lowermost  of  whidi  is  now  in  repair.  On  the  north-west 
were  formerly  some  outworks.  About  300  yards  to  the  west  of 
this  fortress,  and  near  the  summit  of  the  hill,  is  a  circular  fortifica- 
tion, called  the  (Hi  Castle^  which  appears  to  have  been  included 
within  a  strong  stone  wall. 

REDRUTH 

Is  a  tolerably  populous  town,  chiefly  consisting  of  one  long 
and  paved  street,  situated  on  the  side  of  an  eminence,  in  the 
veiy  bosom  of  the  mining  district,  and  of  course  occupying  a 
bleak  and  exposed  spot.  Dr.  Piyce  supposes  its  antiquity  to  be 
prior  to  that  of  any  other  in  the  county,  and  observes,  that  its 
name  (Dre-druith)  is  so  very  ancient,  as  to  be  given  to  the  situa- 
tion of  this  town  before  the  kingdom  was  divided  into  parishes;  as 

old 

*  Maoy  of  these  have  been  fully  described  in  Borlace*t  Antiquities  of  this 
County,  page  158,  (/  stf. 
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old.writif^gB  expresses,  thiis;  "  l^the.pqrlsh  of  Uny  juitq  Dre^ 
iruithJ'  But  however  remote  the  origin  of  this  place,  it  doev 
not  appear  to  have  risen  to  any  consequence  till  the  discoveiy 
and  working  of  th^  coj>per  mines,  which  have  been  the  ipeaqs  of 
ailgmenting  its  population  in  more  than  a  six-fold  proportion 
dupog  tlie  course  of  the  last  century.  This  is  apparent  fron| 
the  number  of  baptismsi  which  in  the  year  1700  amounted  to 
oply  34,  but  in  1800  was  increased  to  196,  and  for  several  pre- 
Adding  years  had  been  somewhat  higher.  In  the  returns  for  the 
lovp  and  parish  made  under  the  late  act,  the  inhabitants  were 
^umer^ed  at  2287  males,  and  2637  females,  and  the  houses  at 
66-K 

The  charter  of  the  market,  and  two  annual  fairs,  was  granted  by 
Charles  the  Second  to  the  family  of  the  present  James  Buller,  Esq. 
of  Downs,  ID  tJie  county  of  Devon,  who  now  receives  the  tolls. 
Here  is  also  a  third  fair  held  unnualty,  in  a  place  called  Fair 
Meadow:  this  was  granted  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Seventh  to 
th^  Bassets  of  Tehidy,  and  now  belongs  fo  Lord  de  Dnnstanville. 
M^ny  of  the  mining  transactions  are  carried  on  in  this  town, 
^hicb,  in  reality,  derives  its  whole  importance  from  its  centrical 
tfrtuation  to  the  mines.  The  church  b  a  neat  ntodem  edifice, 
about  a  mile  from  tlic  town,  consisting  of  a  nave  only,  with  a  flat 
ceiling  supported  by  pillars. 

^mong  the  numerous  mines  in  Redruth,  and  the  contiguous 
parishes  of  Gwennap,  Kenwyn,  and  St.  Agnes,*  those  denomi- 
imtxxi  the  GwgNMAP  Mines  are  considered  as  the  principal. 
These  He  on  the  south-east  side  of  Redruth,  in  a  part  of  the 
county  where  the  tin  and  copper  lodes  are  very  rich,  aixl  in  some 
places  intersect  each  other.  The  country  of  the  United  Mines, 
Huol  Vii;gpn,  Poldioe,  and  Huel  Unity,  is  scliistus;  that  of  Huel 
#«iii>eU,   Huel   Gorkud,  and  Tresavao,  is  granite;    and  it  has 

Kk4  been 

*  The  point  «t  which  these  four  paruhes  meet,  is  also  ibe  point  where  the 

four  we*t<n>  hundreds  of  Corn  wall  unite.     It  is  a  barren  heathy  spot,  denomU 

.  nated  Kyvur  att  Kou ;  tkt  Place  of  Death;  and  has,  from  time  immemorial, 

beco  the  place  .where  all  «clf.murderer»  belonging  to  the  adjacent    Parish(9 

hav^  been  d^posjted. 
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been  remarised,  that  the  metallic  veins  mostly  obey  the  coune 
of  the  granite  mountaiusi  and  run  vety  nearly  paiallel  wA 
them. 

The  United  Mines  employ  at  this  period  no  less  than  578  men; 
of  these  150  are  employed  on  the  surface,  and  428  under  gromid ; 
but  from  the  immense  expence  attending  the  working  of  these 
mines,  the  profits  are  extremely  inconsiderable;  and  in  the  conhe 
of  the  last  year  (1801)  there  was  an  actual  lo$t  incurred  of  734i. 
Os.  9d.  though  the  sum  expended  within  the  same  period  was 
47,5381.  15s.  lid.  On  these  mines  there  are  four  immenae 
steam-engines^  which  raise  the  water  from  the  respective  depths 

of 

*  "  Thetteani*engine  is  one  of  the  most  curious,  ind  perhips  most  usefalf  m^ 
chines  that  owe  their  origin  to  the  discoveries  of  philosophy;  without  it  nny 
6f  the  mines  in  Corn  will  must  long  ago  have  ceased  to  be  worked  ;  and,  moos' 
other  purposes  to  which  it  has  elsewhere  been  most  advantageously  appliod, 
should  be  mentioned  the  supplying  of  towns  with  water,  the  grinding  of  coiii» 
the  turning  of  the  wheels  of  machines  in  woollen  manufactories,  and  the  blow* 
ing  of  bellows  to  fuse  ores  and  metals.  We  have  to  boast  of  this  grind  mwhiDc 
being  invented,  as  well  as  perfected,  in  our  own  country.  Captain  Sivery  ia 
Slid  to  have  first  discovered  the  method  of  raising  water  .by  the  piesaore  of  air« 
In  consequence  of  the  condensation  of  steam ;  or  at  least  he  %vu  the  first  peisoo 
that  pot  any  method  of  this  sort  into  practice.  He  obuined  a  patent,  in  tha 
year  1698,  for  a  machine  contrived  in  the  following  manner:  the  air  was  ex* 
pelled  from  a  vessel  by  steara,  and  the  steam  condensed  by  the  admission  of 
cold  water,  which  causing  a  vacuum,  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  forced  tha 
-water  to  ascend  into  the  steam  •vessel  through  a  pipe  twenty-four  or  twcnty^aas 
feet  high :  by  dense  steam  brought  from  the  boiler,  the  waur  ia  the  tteam  vcMcl 
wu  elevated  to  the  requisite  height.  This  construction,  however,  did  not  an« 
awer,  because  very  strong  vessels  were  wanted  to  resist  the  expansive  violence 
of  the  steam,  an  enormous  quantity  of  which  was,  besides,  condensed  by  coming 
in  contact  with  the  cold  water  in  the  steam-vessel.  The  danger  of  bund^g  the 
vessels  was  avoided  soon  afterwards  by  the  inventi|Mi  of  Messrs.  Newcomen  mi 
Cawlcy,  of  Dartmouth.  These  gentlemen  employed  for  the  steam-vessel  a 
hollow  cylinder,  shut  at  the  bottom,  and  open  at  the  top,  and  furnished  with  a 
piston  sliding  easily  up  and  down  in  it,  but  made  tight  by  oakum  or  hemp, 
and  covered  with  water.  The  piston  was  suspended  by  chains  from  one  end  of 
a  beam  moveable  un  an  axis  in  the  middle  of  iu  length ;  to  the  other  end  of  this 
beam  hung  the  pump- rods.  Some  imperfections  still  remained  ;  but  the  nest 
important  were  at  Icngtii  wholly  removed  by  the  diKOveries  of  Mr.  Watti  aod 

tin 
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of  104  fktlioiiis,  let  MtMm,  92  ftthoins,  wid  98  istbonn. 
The  diameter  of  the  laigeKt  cylmder  is  6^  niches:  two  others  ait 
6S  inches  each;  and  the  smallest  is  58  inches.  Huel  Virgin  ^ 
upwttrds  of  166  fiithoms  deep,  and  has  ^fielded  a  consMerable 
quanfity  of  native  copper.  This  mine  has  been  so  extremeljr 
prodactivey  that,  we  are  informed  by  Klaproth,  no  less  thaa 
1400  tons  of  ore  were  extracted  in  the  month  of  March,  1795. 
Hie  metal  is  faiter^rsed  with  quarts  in  a  kind  of  arboresoeni 
Ibrm.  The  fluel  Uniiy  and  Poldice  Mines  are  one  adveBtun^ 
and  may  probably  be  regarded  as  the  most  profitable  in  ConwalL 
The  former  has  been  wrought  to  the  greatest  adfautage  of  any  in 
the  county  for  several  years,  and  continues  so  prodactivc,  that  tho 
adventurers  share  from  12  to  lS,OOOK  annually*  It  is  now  about 
100  fttfaoms  below  the  surface  of  the  earth;  and  employs  two 
steam-engines,  on  Homblower^s  principle,  with  combined  cylin- 
ders; one  of  which  b  of  the  diameter  of  50  inches,  and  the  other 
of  45.  The  quantity  of  coab  consumed  is  about  4160  bushds 
per  month.  The  depth  of  PokKoe  Mme  is  about  170  fathoms; 
but  at  present  it  is  not  worked  at  a  lower  depth  than  140.  This 
is  one  of  the  oldest  mines  in  the  county,  and  yields  a  yellowish 
copper  ore,  a  rosin  tin,  and  a  few  stones  of  galena,  '*  A  whitish 
grey  copper,  crystalized  in  triangular  and  quadrangular  pyramidi^ 


the  constniecioB  made  oie  of  by  that  (eatJeman  and  Mr.  Bolton,  (of  Soho,  near 
Birmingham,)  who  obtained  a  patent  for  twent^five  years,  in  addition  to  the 
term  granted  to  Mr.  Watt  alone,  in  the  year  176^.  One  of  these  machines  will 
work  a  pump  of  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  upwards  of  one  hundred  h* 
thoma  in  height,  at  the  rate  of  ten  or  twelve  strokes,  of  seven  feet  long  each,  in 
one  mtHMte.  It  will  raise  to  the  height  of  eighty  feet  in  the  same  space  of  time,  • 
weight  equal  to  eighteen  thousand  pounds.  The  combined  action  of  two  hun- 
dred  good  horses  could  not  effect  more.  In  Newcomeo's  engine,  tliis  would 
iMve  required  a  cylinder  ten  feet  in  diameter;  but  as.  in  the  new  engine,  the 
sieara  acts,  aud  a  vacuum  is  made,  alternately  above  and  below  the  piston,  the 
power  exerted  is  double  to  what  the  same  cylinder  would  otherwise  produce  i 
and  ia  farther  augmented  "by  an  inequality  in  the  length  of  the  two  ends  of  the 
lever.  It  must  be  considered  too,  that  one  third  part  only  of  the  coals  whicli 
die  old  engine  would  have  required,  is  used  for  the  same  portion  of  work." 

hfatojCs  Qhtrv$tions  on  tki  WisUrn  CotaUUs^ 
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is  found  trtik  tke  joUd  sort:  holh  of 'ttem  aif  to  be  ranked  aiiioi^ 
Ike  sulpha^ted  ores.  The  tin  crystals  resemble  giurnels»  ])mg  of 
a  blackbb  brown  ootor,  but  are  easily  known  from  tbe  former  by 
Ibeir  we^ht.  Their  matrix  is  a  heavy  greyisbbrowa  stone,  gene* 
rally  called  tm^ttcm,  which  consists  almost  eotirdy  of  calciiorea 
In.''  Od  this  niiae  there  is  one  steam-^ngiae  qow  at  work,  oo 
BoltOQ  and  Watt's  pkn,  with  a  cylinder  5§  inches  io  diameter,  i>f 
doable  power.  It  consumes  about  5500  bushels  of  cpal  nioutbly, 
TWo  other  engines  are  now  ereetiog  here,  with  cylinders  of  douUs 
powtr,  and  60  inches  dianeter.  The  expeuce  of  these  engiaei^ 
and  other  charges  aeoessaiy  to  work  the  deep<)st  part  of  tbb  mine, 
is  estimated  at  d9,000U  Hud  Garland  is  about  120  fiitboms  be* 
few  the  ssnrfiioe,  and  has  one  of  Bolton  and  Watt's  enguies,  wkb  a 
•0  inch  cytinder,  of  double  power.  Tiie  expeaces  of  this  mine  are 
between  $  and  9001.  per  month;  bat  the  produce  iii  the  ore 
during  tfie  last  year  has  not  defiayed  them.  The  Nobth  Down 
Mines  are  about  nine  in  number;  they  occij^  an  extent  of  oeariy 
one  mile  m  breadth,  and  two  in  length,  and  have  their  suiplus  wa* 
Car  carried  away  by  the  same  long  adit  that  runs  through  the 
Gwennap  Mines  to  the  Carnon  Stream^Works.  When  the  miue 
aaUed  North-Bawiu^u  set  to  work  ia  the  years  17^,  1735,  and 
a7B6,  the  expence  amounted  to  6o,000l.  and  the  charges  of  work- 
ing has  since  been  nearly  50,0001.  on  the  average  annually.  The 
actual  loss  on  this  miue  in  the  six  years  preceding  the  year  1799, 
ajqpears,  by  the  report  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  enquire  into 
the  State  of  the  Copper  Mines,  to  have  been  upwards  of  10,OOOL* 

ST. 

*  Besides  the  above  principal  copper  mines,  there  tre  many  smaller  ones  in 
this  county,  to  the  number,  perhaps,  of  sixty»(ive  or  seventy,  which  are  alreoet 
all  wrought  at  a  very  great  disadvantage  to  the  owners :  and  even  of  the  brger 
mines,  but  very  few  are  attended  with  any  real  profiu ;  chough  the  average  pro- 
duce, as  we  before  stated,  annually  amounu  to  nenily  350,000!.  This  anm 
from  the  immense  expense  attending  them  ;  and  scarcely  half  a  dosen  can  be 
named  from  which  any  considerable  gains  accrue  to  the  adventurers.  Indeed, 
the  business  of  mining  is  so  precarious  in  its  consequences,  and  so  frequently 
'accompanied  with  loss,   that  the  embarking  in  speculations  of  this  nature,  can 

aloot 
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-  ST.  AGNES  h  situated  on  the  north  coast,  in  the  ^ptdnhy  of 
several  rich  tin-mines;  and  though  contiguous  to  the  sea,  dumot 
be  considered  as  a  port,  its  harbour  havikig  been  choaked  up 
with  sand;  and  a  quay,  that  was  erected  for  the  accommodatioii 
of  vessels,  been  demolished  by  the  impetuosity  of  the  waves. 
The  immense  rocks  which  guard  the  shore,  have  an  uncommonly 
bold  and  majestic  appearance ;  and  on  one  side  is  a  stupendous 
mountain,  called  St,  Agnes  Beacon^  which  towers,  m  a  pyramid^ 
cbl  form,  to  the  height  of  more  than  500  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  water.  Hie  stratification  of  this  eminence  is  extremely  sin- 
gular; and  aal  it  must  be  considered  one  of  the  phenomena  oa 
which  the  true  principles  of  Geology  can  only  be  ascertained,  we 
diall  insert  the  description  of  it  from  Borlase.  "  The  itrataj' 
says  that  author,  **  upon  digging,  appear  in  the  following  order: 
the  vegetable  soil,  and  common  rubble  xxnAtt  \Xy  five  feet  deep ; 
a  fine  sort  of  white  and  yellow  clay,  six  feet ;  under  this,  a  laj^er 
of  sand  of  the  same  nature  as  that  of  the  sea  below,  six  feet : 
beneath  this  a  layer  of  smooth  rounded  pebbles,  like  those  on 
the  beach ;  under  this,  four  feet  of  a  white  stony  rubble  and 
earth ;  and  then  the  firm  rock  {killas)  in  which  tlie  tin  lodes  shape 
their  course.'*  The  tin  lodes  may  be  distinctly  traced  towards 
the  sea,  in  extremely  small  thread-like  fissures.     On  the  very 

summit 

alone  be  compared,  with  propriety,  to  a  lottery ;  and  as  such  it  is  generally 
spoken  of  in  Cornwall.  Huet  Unity  v/e  have  mentioned  as  being  uncommonly 
productive;  but  it  has  likewise  been  the  occasion  of  considerable  loMS  for  tkit 
nge  of  mining  having  spread  itself,  from  ike  hope  of  discovering  anolheraoch 
xnino,  many  persons  bive  expended  great  tnms  ia  a  futile  search,  to  die  extrene 
detriment  of  their  families.  The  discovery  of  copper  ore  in  ComwaU  is  said  t« 
have  been  originally  made  about  the  year  169O;  and  the  first  man  who  pur- 
chased copper  ore  in  the  county,  is  stated  to  have  a  daughter  now  living ;  but 
these  accounts  must  certainly  be  inaccurate;  as  Norden,  in  his  Address  to  King 
James,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Speculi  Britmma  Pdrs,  spealu  of  the  copper  of 
this  Ra^tie,  as  ^<  a  metal  whoae  qualitfr  and  quantity  wo«td  ao  ftf  exceed  t|ie 
former  [tinj  as  were  the  works  aaaumed  into  your  Majesty**  own  bndit  duly 
searched^  truly  managed,  and  effectually  followed,  would  raise  a  greater  yearly 
profit  than  the  value  of  youj  Majesty's  land  revenue."  Before  we  quit  this 
subject,  we  must  remark,  that  the  term  Huei,  which  the  Cornish  invariably  pro* 
nounce  wfual^  signifies  a  work^  or  ^1/ ;  and  tal  U  the  common  appellation  of  • 
mine. 
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tummit  of.  tbb  moimtajn,  Hals  obsenres,  **  there  are  three  ipar- 
stooe  Tumulus8e$f  ooDsistiDg  of  a  vast  number  of  thoses  tones, 
great  and  smaU,  pfled  ap  together^  in  memory  of  some  once  no- 
table human  creatures  before  the  sixth  century  interred  there." 
This  parish  was  the  birth-place  of  the  celebrated  modem  painter 
OpiEy  many  of  whose  early  productions  are  preserved,  and  held 
in  high  estimation,  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  county. 

A  few  miles  eastward  oi  St.  Agnes  b  Piran  Round,  a  circuUr 
amphitheatre,  with  a  high  monnd,  or  rampart  of  earth,  and  foss 
on  the  outside.  The  area  is  about  130  feet  in  diameter,  and  was 
sorrounded  by  benches  or  seats  of  turf,  seven  in  number,  and 
rising  about  eight  feet  above  the  level  of  the  area,  to  which  there 
are  two  entrances,  facing  each  other  to  the  north  and  south. 
Another  of  these  rounds,  called  Pldn-an^guarep  was  visible  till 
very  lately  in  Redruth;  and  the  remains  of  a  third  are  to  lie  seen 
near  the  church  at  St.  Just,  the  inclosed  area  of  which  b  up- 
wards of  120  feet  in  diameter;  and  within  memory,  was  made 
use  of  as  a  place  for  wrestUng.  These  amphitheatres  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  places  wherein  the  Cornish  interludes  or 
plays  were  acted;  and  the  term  Plan-an-guar^  countenances  the 
supposition;  as,  according  to  Pryce,  it  signifies  the  Plain  for 
Pia^s  and  Pastimes.  Some  of  these  Interludes,  written  in  the 
Cornish  tongue,  are  preserved  in  manuscript  at  Oxford.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Whitaker  and  Mr.  Polwhele  concur  in  opinion,  that 
these  kind  of  circles  were  originally  designed  for  British  courts  of 
judicature. 

ST.  MICHAEL'S,  usually  called  Mitcubll,  b  a  mean>  in> 
considerable  borough,  that  retoms  two  members  to  Puliainettt, 
though  only  consistmg  of  four  iiirms,  and  b  now  the  property  of 
Sir  Christopher  Hawkins.  The  houses,  or  ratlier  cottages,  in  the 
time,  of  Browne  Willb,  amounted  to  thirty ;  and  the  number  of 
foten  was  pK^rtionable,  as  the  right  of  election  b  possessed  by 
an  the  inhabitants  paying  scot  and  lot;  bat  since  the  borough  came 
mto  the  hands  of  the  present  owner,  the  cottages  have  been  palled 
down  as  fast  as  they  became  empty,  til)  the  whole  «ras  reduced  to 
th^  present  number, 
,    .  .  ST. 
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Id  a  ^cmsidenibk  market  «id  church'fdwn,  prindpaHy  cmisi^ 
injl  of  mie  decent  paved  street.  Many  of  the  Arwidch  of  Lan^ 
h«lffie  ftre  mtefred  in  this  church.  Near  this  toMrn,  on  an  etnmencciy 
ift  at  great  dirtibr  eartii^wotk,  triple  trenched,  named  Canie  Am" 
IHnas,  or  ihe  HRl  Castle.  Tlie  seat  of  the  Anindeb  ttt  Lanheme 
It  now  mhabked  t>y  Carmelite  mins. 

'AOAOH^  is  the  name  of  a  village  rendered  carious  to  the  oh^ 
a^^vant  traveller,  by  «  singnkir  mass  of  rocks,  and  the  remains  oif 
anjlieniiitage;  or  chapd,  which  oocnpy  the  highest  part  of  thenu 
Tita  rocks  consiA  of  three  imraehse  piles  of  craggy  ponderous 
ttlaes,  whkh  seem  to  start  out  of  a  flat  heathy  plain ;  and  on 
tUif  btow  of  tlie  centre  mass  stands  the  mins  of  a  small  bmlding,^ 
WWeh  is  partly  farmed  by  the  natural  roeks/  and  partly  by  stone 
walls,  which  incloaed  two  rooms,  one  abovethe  Other.  The  side 
and  cmd  walls  still  remain;  but  the  floor  and  roof  are  destrdycd; 
though  it  appears,  from  the  sfrange  representation  given  by  Nor- 
dda  of  these  rocks,  to  have  been  roofed  in  his  €me.  '*  In  th1§ 
ragged  pile/  saya  this  author,  ^  may  be  observed  live  s^Verirf 
worfces:  the  firste  of  nature,  whoe  as  a  mother  begat  this  stonye  siib- 
itiBoe;  next  of  force,  whereby  the  water  at  the  generall  fioude  dis- 
pryved  it  of  her  earth-covering  shelter,  leaving  it  naked;  the 
Ihaide  of  arte,  which  mysed  a  building  vpon  so  cragged  a  founda- 
tkm;  fontth  of  industrye  in  woiktnge  coneavetye  in  so  obdufml  a 
au^cte;  lastlye  of  devotion,  wherein  men,  in  their  tlieti  WefF- 
weaoinge  aeale,  woulde  abandon^  as  itweipe,  thesocietyeofM^ 
mane  creatures,  and  vndergoe  the^Mlotta  daylie  ascent,'  and  con^ 
aiiraance  of  so  colde  and  so  abandoned  a  phice.  To  tbis'iny  b^ 
Uded  a  sixth,  woike,  even  of  Time,  who,  a»  she  is  the  mbthei',  and 
begettethy  so  is  she  the  destroyer  of  lier  begotten  diildmn^  and 
Bothinge  that  she  bringeth  forth  is  permanent."  Theaa  tockfl, 
Dr.  Alaton  observes,  **  consist  of  a  white  sparry  quarts;  mixed 
with  achoeri,  which  appears  m  innumerable  needle-fike  ciystals. 

•  •'  .  •  .'<Two 

*  ^The  anaexed  view*  represeftU  tht  north  and  tUJt  tx^et  of  this  ftrucibre,  with 

•    the  centra  rock,  and  some  dctachtd  masMt  of  the  oihen. ' .   ,i,  ...r 
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momtmetital  fiat  stones.  Near  the  eastern  wall  is  a  large  and 
curiously  sculptured  monument,  wiffa  a  Latin  iiiscriptiott  to  the 
following  purport :  Here  lies  the  venerable  father  Thonuu  Fivton, 
Bishop  of  Megara,  Prior  qf  this  House,  who  died  the  Sd  qf 
June,  A.  D.  1 533 :  to  whose  sou!  God  be  propitious.  The  por- 
tniture  of  the  Bishop  is  represented  on  the  tomb,  arrayed  in  bil 
episcopal  robes,  with  a  mitre  and  crosier ;  his  hands  clasped  on 
his  breast,  and  two  angels  guarding  his  head  :  these  also  sustain 
shields,  charged  with  the  Vivian  and  Priory  arms.  On  the  sides  of 
tlie  tomb  are  six  niches,  filled  with  statues  of  samts  ;  and  at  the 
head  b  the  arms  of  England.  A  little  to  the  east  of  the  church  is 
part  of  an  old  building,  now  converted  into  a  school-room.  This 
appears  to  have  belonged  to  the  priory,  which  was  ^!1  (urther  to 
At  east;  and  whose  site  is  occupied  by  a  neat,  comfortable,  mo^ 
4era  building,  the  seat  of  W.  Raleigh  Gilbert,  Esq.  who  carefulfy 
preserves  every  relic  of  antiquity  discovered  on  this  consecrated 
spot. 

Bodmhi  obtained  its  last  charter  in  1799;  by  that  iu  govern^ 
mentwas  vested  in  a  Town^derk,  twelve  Aldermen,  and  twenty- 
four  Oominoihcouodlthen.  Hie  right  of  election  is  in  the  Cor- 
poration only.  The  Jiurobef  6f  inhabitants  is  1951  :  of  these 
900  are  males,  and  1051  females.  Tlie  houses  are  emimerated 
at  S78.  About  half  a  milenbrth-westof  the  town,  is  a  regular, 
commodious  County  Gaol^  which  was  began  building  m  I779f 
from  designs -by  the  late  Sir  Johti  Call,  who  adopted  a  noifiar 
plan  to  tiiose.  recommended  by  Mi^!*  Howard.  The  sitoatioii  is 
wen  chosen;  and  the  judicious  de^giil  of  the  arcbiieet  have  beea 
rigidly  adhered  to  by  the  aethig  magistrates,  m  preserving  dean* 
Imess,  strict  confinement,  and  atte»ition  to  momi  and  roHgio^s 
duties.  Dh.  Richard  LowIBR,  ^an  ingenious  {>hysiciaii  and 
anatomist,  who  made  several  experiments  on  ibe  trafftfinioD  of  the 
blood  of  one  animal  into  anotlier,  whsbomat  Bodmin  aboot  the 
year  l631. 

WADEBRIDGE  is  an  moonsideirable  village^  only  noted  fee 
a  stone  bridge  of  seventeen  uniform  arches,  ivliidi  hMe  crosses  the 
river  t^amely   and    was  erected  about  the  year  1485  ;  throagh 

the 
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tile  pubtk'spiiited  esertioia  of  the  Reveiend  Mr.  LooAon^  or 
Lomfhcmndf  then  vicur  of  Egleth^l.  Before  that  time  the  river 
w«8  pawed  by  a  ferry  and  dangerous  ford,  the  ground  being 
'  swampyy  and  eiposed  to  sudden  inundations. 

PADSTOW 

Is  a  sea-port  town,  seated  on  the  west  side  of  Padstow  Haven, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Camel.  It  is  a  place  of  considerable 
antiquity,  and  stated  to  have  been  the  spot  where  the  first  re- 
ligions house  in  Cornwall  was  founded  by  St.  Patrick,  in  the  year 
432;  and  the  altar  on  which  the  Saint,  according  to  his  legend, 
swam  over  from  Ireland,  was  long  preserved  in  the  ancient 
drarch.  The  original  name  of  the  town,  in  tlie  Cornish  language, 
Vi^s  Lodenick;  but,  from  old  writings  mentioned  by  Leland, 
it  appears  to  have  been  also  called  Adelttaw,  from  King  Athel^ 
Stan,  whom  the  traditions  of  the  inhabitants  represent  to  have  in^ 
vested  the  town  with  many  privileges.  The  harbour  is  the  best 
on  the  north  coast,  though  mueh  obstructed  by  sand,  by  which 
its  navigation  is  considerably  impeded,  excepting  in  the  middle  of 
the  channel,  where  the  water  is  deep  enough  to  support  ships  of 
great  burthen.  It  opens  to  the  Bristol  Channel,  and  possesses 
some  small  portion  of  the  pilchard  fishery.  The  houses  in  this 
vicinity  are  covered  with  a  fine  blue  slate,  procured  in  the  Dewny* 
Ball  slate  quarries.  Humphbey  Pridbaux,  the  learned  Dean 
of  Norwich;  Author  of  the  CormeTim  of  the  Old  and  Ndo  Tes$a* 
mtnts,  and  several  esteemed  polemical  pieces,  was  bom  at  Pad* 
stow,  in  the  year  l648. 

CAMELFORD  is  a  very  ancient  but  inconsiderable  borough, 
and  its  situation  is  as  dismal  as  can  well  be  imagined.  It  is 
governed  by  a  Mayor  and  eight  Burgesses,  or  Aldermen,  who,  with 
ten  FVeemen,  elect  the  two  Members  of  Parliament.  The  parish 
church  is  at  Lanteglos,  about  one  mile  distant.  The  houses 
scarcely  amount  to  100.  This  neighbourhood  has  been,  acoording 
to  the  statements  of  many  historians,  the  theatre  of  two  desperate 
battles;  one  between  the  Britons  and  the  Saxons ;  and  the  other 
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between  the  fiinious  Britbh  PeiMlngon,  ARTHUBf  Ulii  |u»ie- 
phew  Madrid,  or  Medmwd,  who,  after  an  adultHOus  mltroQiifiie 
wkli  Aftliur*s  Queen,  Guewkfa,  vebelkd  agftiotl  kis  vmdt,  and 
sought  to  deprive  him  of  bU  kiugdoin.  The  wtr  buted  sevenl 
years,  and  various  battles  were  fought  in  that  timci  but  tbe  de- 
cbtve  conflict  at  length  occurred  at  C^i/on,  (probably  Calm-alan, 
the  crooked  River  J  where,  after  two  days  eogagement  with  unconi*- 
mou  slaughter^  Modred  was  kilkd^  and  Arthur  bin^  i|M)ilally 
wounded. 

BOSSINEY,  called  also  Tlntagell,  and  Trevena,  lays  Dr«  it^ 
too,  **k  z  moft  misenble  shabby  group  of  cottages.  Tlieoouii^ 
try  arpund  it  is  bleak  and  rugged ;  and  tbe  whole  forms  sucb  % 
disinal^  picture  of  desobtio^,  that  we  began  to  imagine  oprsebci 
rempved  by  enchantment  out  of  the  ragioas  of  dfilvsation.  Tbeif 
are  abput  twenty  houses  within  tbe  bocough;  bi|t  tbe  nninbef  of 
volen  are  seldom  so  great.  At  this  time  there  are  jSoe  or  ssi  obIj^ 
their  qualifications  consist  in  living  in  tbe  paiisi^  and  having  bind 
in  the  borough." 

TINTAGELL,  or  King  Arthur's  CuMle,  was  a  stvoog  fiN||i^|fr 
BOW  in  ruins,  standing  parliy  on  the  main  buid,  ufui  partly  i^i  f 
bold  shity  promontory,  alu^ost  separated  from  Uie  sbpie  1^  ^in^ 
mente  ciiasm  in  tbe  oUff,  over  wbich  there  was  formerly  a  drawt 
bridge.  ^  What  remains  on  the  peninsplfi  part,  is  a  pfcnlar  gar* 
retted  wall,  inclosing  some  tmces  of  b#ildiiigs:  bece^as.ppohpb^ 
tte  keep.  Underneath  is  a  o^vern,  or  subtertaueoiis  passa^^ 
through  which  boats  could  once  sail  ftom  one  aide  of  the  vocfcs  t^ 
tbe  other  at  full  tide.  The  waUs  on  tbe  other  side  of  tbe  cbasas 
inclose  two  narrow  coiu-ts.  The  whole  is  couat^cted  with  slat^ 
which  is  ijierced  with  loop-holes,  for  discliai^^  anpows."  Tbe 
extent  of  the  ruins  prove  this  fortress  to  have  been  formed^  veiy 
spacious;  and  il  has  been  conjecUiredi  that  this  v^as  once  the  n^ 
residence  of  tlie  British  King  Ajrthar.  The  pnwi^cc  towaali  thn 
sea  is  craggy  and  terrific;  and.  tbe  fi^ole  situation  of  tbe  caiitl^ 
Inis  a  wildly  sublime  and  comnundiog  aspeet  The  vodw  on  thi| 
part  of  tbe  const  are  very  mqestk  a»4  bold,  and  soar  to  a.vatf 
lieijtlit* 

FfeDn 


tV0m  'llMigell  ^  Mkf  nmd  leads  to  BOSCASII.S)  a  village 
mm  Ar  dtsfimt  from  tkt  ftfiMsr,  arid  in  a  hi^ly  iMMbtie  tilaatioo. 
*«  Hm  oottages  ara  ail  in  a  deep  valley,  washed  by  a  snail  idet  «f 
Hie  sea;  wbilsc  fine  mouBtaiiioiis  ^emmentes  cra^d  round  them  oa 
mi  si4es,  Mt  l>y  cmggy  flssores,  and  dad  ^ith  hntthwood."  iMi 
place  was  once  celebrated  for  a  castle^  built  by  one  of  the  Bote* 
#0gfir  family;  but  no  fiitgtneDts  are  rtffiriailiing. 

TRBBARTHA  HALL,  the  seat  of  Oolonel  Itodd,  is  skuited 
about  seven  miles  west  of  Launiceston,  m  a  feftlte  ptea^elit  valley  1 
Mere  the  mountain^Nis  and  #o6dy  scentory  to  the  wes(»  wkh  a 
nmtkig  tonent  dashing  over  fiiMnetfse  AagtaM^fs  of  Toeks,  coteli^ 
thfel  sevetal  scenes  singutariy  pietmiesqne  und  mmafltie. 

8T.  MARY-WIKE  is  mentioMed  by  Carew  as  the  birtbflace  of 
TliOMASiiVB  Bo^aventMb:  but  whelhef  ioealledliy  <«do» 
aamt  or  events"  be  professes  hnuseif  incapable  of  detemiining, 
Mkft  extfifOrdkiaty  story  h  tiM  euitent  in-  the  eountiy;  and  the 
Ute  of  her  ejcallation  and  benefioende  has  been  thus  rehted  by  Mr, 
Olpm.  **  She  was  origim^y  a  pc6f  girl;  and  bemg  beautifiil> 
Imd  tie  fsftuhe  to  marry  a  rich  clothlef,  vtho  dyia^eariy,  left  her 
a  welUjointured  widows  A  siecond  advantageouti  match,  and  a 
aaconri  widowhood,  mcreased  her  joiiitifre.  Biiiig  yet  in  the 
bloom  of  youth  and  beaoty,  her  third  husband  was  Sir  John  Peiv 
civil,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  London,  of  which  he  was  Lord 
Mayor.  He  also  left  ber  a  widow,  with  a  la^ge  accessMb  of  for- 
tune. Possessed  of  this  accumukited  property,  she  retired  to  her 
native  village,  where  she  spent  her  time  and  fortune,  altogether  in 
acts  of  generosity  and  charity.  She  repaired  roads,  built  bridges, 
pensioned  poor  people,  and  portioned  poor  girls;"  thus  setting  an 
example  of  benevolence^  which  deserves  to  be  embalmed  by  the 
grateful  remembrance  of  posterity. 

The  neighbourhood  of  STRATTON,  a  market  town  of  little 
hnportance^  on  the  north-east  side  of  this  county,  was  rendered 
memorable  by  the  battle  fought  between  the  forces  of  Charles  the 
First,  commanded  by  Lord  Hopton,  and  those  of  the  Parliament, 
under  the  Earl  of  Stamford.  The  latter  was  encamped  on  a  steep 
Jiilly  with  thirteen  pieces  of  cannon,  and  5JtOO  men;  and  a  little 
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afkier  day-bTeaky  on  the  l6th  of  May,  1642,  was  attacked  with  a 
▼ery  inferior  force  by  the  RoyaUflts,  who  ascended  four  sides  of  Ae 
hill  at  once^  and,  after  a  de^rate  struggle,  met  together  on  the 
summit  about  three  in  the  afternoon,  having  entirely  cleared  the 
hill  of  the  enemy,  and  taken  their  camp,  baggage,  ammunition,  and 
cannon. 

KILKHAMPTON,  a  few  miles  to  the  north  of  StnUoD,  is  a 
tieat  village,  indebted  for  its  superiority  over  so  many  others  of 
this  county,  to  the  GrenvUle  fimiily,  who  have  possessed  the  barony 
of  Kilkhampton  almost  from  the  Conquest,  and  had  an  anciait 
seat,  called  Stowb,  within  a  mik  of  the  village.  This  once  oiag> 
nificent  mansion  was  pulled  down  about  the  year  1720,  and  the 
materials  were  sold  for  an  inconsiderable  sum.  The  Church  at 
Kilkhampton  is  a  light  and  haudsome  edifice,  and  was  built  by 
an  ancient  baron  of  the  GrenviUe  line.  At  the  southern  entianee 
is  a  senii-drcular  arch,  with  a  carious  sig-aag  Anglo-NorwiaB 
moulding,  of  much  higher  antiquity  than  the  church  itself.  The 
inside  is  elegant,  consisting  of  three  aisles,  divided  by  slender  pil- 
lars, supporting  obtuse  pointed  arches.  Many  ehborate  roomi* 
Dients  and  sculptured  notkes  of  the  GrenviUes'  occur  in  difierent 
parts  of  ihe  church:  among  the  former  is  one  to  the  memory  of 
SiK  Bevil  GaBMviLLE,  who  was  killed  in  the  celebrated  battle 
of  Lansdown,  near  Bath.  With  other  objects  of  antiquity  apper- 
taining to  this  pkce  of  worship,  may  be  enumerated  a  capacious 
font,  and  a  curiously  carved  pulpit. 
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Principal  Books,  Maps,  and  Views,  tJiat  hare  been 
published  in  Illustration  of  the  Topographt/  and 
•Antiquities  of  the  Counties  contained  in  this  Volume. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

The  earliest  Pieces  connected  with  the  History  of  Cambridgeshire 
are  chiefly  controversial,  and  relate  principally  to  the  Origin  of  the 
Uoivertity.  The  Dispute  was  commenced  by  "  Hisioriola  iU  Anti* 
quitate  et  Origine  C/nitemtati$  Cantahri^iensU**  supposed  to  have 
been  written  by  Nichf>las  Cantalupc.  'ibis  was  printed  by  Uearne 
at  the  End  of  bprott*s  Chronicle,  8vo.  17.i9;  and  afterwards  in 
English,  with  a  **  DescriptioH  flf  the  present  CoHeges,^'  &c.  by  the 
Rev.  Richard  Parker,  B.  U,  **  Several  Charters/*  &c.  and  a  '*  Sum- 
mary of  all  the  Privileges  granted  by  the  English  Monarcht  to  this 
Seminary  of  Learning/*  under  the  general  Title  of  *'  The  Hiitcry  and 
AniiquiiUi  ttfthe  Univerniy  of  Cambridge,**  8vo.  London.  The  Pre- 
fiice  to  the  latter  Work  contams  a  reprint  of  a  "  Speech  touching  the 
Antiquity  of  Cambridge,  delivered  in  Parliament  by  Sir  Simondt 
ITEwes,**  poblished  in  4to.  1042. 

"  When  Queen  Elizabeth***  saja  Mr.  Gougb»  in  his  BritUk  Topo-' 
graphy,  <'  was  at  Cambridge,  in  the  year  1504,  the  Public  Orator,  ia 
bis  Speech  before  her,  happening  to  extol  the  Antiquity  of  thia 
University  above  that  of  Oxford,  Thomas  Key,  Master  of  University 
College,  composed  a  little  Piece  on  the  Antiquity  of  his  own  University^ 
i/hote' Foundation  he  carried  back  to  the  Greek  Professors  that  accom- 
panied Brute  to  England,  and  its  Restoration  to  Alfred  about  870.** 
Dr.  John  Caius,  of  Caius  College^  procured  a  Copy  of  this  Manuscript, 
and  following  the  Authority  of  Uantalupe.  immediately  began  to 
refate  it,  by  attempting  to  prove  that  the  University  of  Cambridge^ 
**  being  founded  by  Cantaber  394  Years  before  Christ,  was  1267 
Years  older  than  that  of  Oxford.**  His  WorK,  and  the  Piece  which 
eec'asioned  it,  were  printed  by  Henricum  Bynneman,  and  intitled, 
**  De  AiUiquitate  Cantabrigietuis  Academioi**  &c.  12mo.  1568,  Lon- 
don* This  Pablication  induced  Thomas  Key  to  draw  •  up  a  Defence 
of  his  own  Assertions,  which  he  intended  to  have  had  "  printed  in 
the  /orm  of  Notes,  with  an  Appendix  of  Animadversioni  «p  bit 
Antagonist's  Work;**  but  this  was  prevented  by  his  Deati^'tn  157:^. 
Dr.  Caius  died  the  following  Year,  leaving  large  Additions  to  his  Work 
in  Manuscript,  which  were  published  in  a  new  Edition  in  4to.  1574, 
under  the  Patronage  of  Archbishop  Parker.  In  1730  Hearne  printed  a 
Work  comprehending  all  that  had  been  written  by  both  Disputants  on 
the  Subject:  the  principal  l  itle  was  only  "  ihoimc  Caii vindicia:  Anti- 
piitatis  Academia  Oxonienais,  contra  JohaiLJiem  Cuiuni  Cantabrigicn^ 
SCM,"*  a  Vols.  8vo.  Oxford. 
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At  the  End  of  Fu!lcr»i  Church  History,  Folio,  1645.  k  t  •*  History 
qfthc  Umveriiiy  of  Qunbridge,**  from  th«  Conquest  to  the  Year  1(343) 
in  173  Paget.  Ibis  Work  likewise  contains  a  Plan  and  many  Particu- 
lars concerning  the  Town. 

tn  Archbishop  Parker's  Woidc,  entUIed,  *'  Dc  AfUifuikUc  JEcdem 
Britannica,"  Folio,  i045,  Hanover,  republished  bv  Drake,  in  1724^9 
*'  is  a  latin  ^s^taiogqe  of  Chance llors,  Vice-ChaocerkMrs,  Proctors,  and 
Doctors,  and  a  List  of  all  the  Graduates,  from  1550  to  1671  ;  with  the 
ChascQlk>e's  Arms  and  Notes,  Arms  of  the  University,  Coliegee,  Chan- 
cellor's i)eal.  Figures  and  Dimensions  of  the  Schools,  Charters  from 
Henry  the  'Iliird  to  Elizabeth,  and  other  Records/' 

"  An  Account  qfthe  University  qf  Cambridge  and  the  Colleges  there^ 
being  a  plain  Relation  of  majxy  ol  their  Oaths,  Statutes,  and  Charters, 
&c.  together  with  a  few  natural  an4  easy  Methods  how  the  Legislaiuro 
may  for  the  future,  fi;(  that  and  the  other  great  Mursery  cf  Learning  ia  * 
the  Protestant  Succession  i'*  by  Edmund  Miller,  Sergeant  at  Law  ^  8vo, 
1717,  London. 

*'  CsUeetanta  Cantabtisnenna^  or  Collections  relating  to  Cambridge 
Vntventty,  Town,  and  County  j**  by  Francis  Blomefield,  4co.  1750, 
Norwich. 

**  Histfiry  rffthe  Vnioersity  qf  Cambridge,"  &c.  by  Edmund  CarMr, 
J  753,  airo,  London. 

The  same  Author,  with  the  Aw'wtance,  of  some  academical  Gentle*^ 
men,  published  "  The  History  of  the  Countv  of  Cambridge,  from  the 
earliest  Period  to  the  present  lime,  &c  afso  a  particular  Accooni  vf 
ancient  and  modern  Cambridge,  with  the  City  of  Ely,  and  the  several 
JParishes  therein ;  likewise  an  Account  of  the  several  Towns  and  Villages 
hi  alpbabetical  Order,*'  8to.  1753,  Cambridge.  This  volume,  tbovgb 
an  injiidiciouf  Compilation,  contains  many  Particulars  of  the  Ravage^ 
oomroitced  in  the  Churches  of  Cambridge,  by  Order  of  Government  in, 
'1.643.  I'art  of'  the  Materials  was  derived  from  the  Papers  of  Mr.  Ro« 
bcrt  Smith,  Rector  of  Woodston,  near  Peterborough. 

**  Projecte  cofdeyninge  the  State,  Order,  and  Maimer  qfGotierj$n 
mente,  of  the  University  (f  Cantbridg^,  as  now  it  is  to  be  seen  in  tbo. 
Tbree-aod-Foitieth  Year^  of  the  Uaigne  of  our  nioat.  Gracious  aj|A 
£^veraigne  Lady  Queen  Elizabeth  i"  4to.  1079,  Cambridge,  Tbia 
was  printed  (Vom  a  Manuscript  in  Vellum,  found,  among  the  P4p9sGi>  of 
Sir  Robert  Cecil,  to  whom,  it  waf  probably  presented  when  he  waa 
made  Chancellor  in  1 6U0. 

"  Exc^r^  h  Statntis  Academic  CantabrigietmB,^*.  kc,  Stq^  173% 
Cjuiibridg^    Tbis  baa  Been  frequently  reprinted. 

*•  The  RigkU  and  Frkileges  qf  both  the  Universfties,  and  qfthe  Uni- 
verskyqf  Guttbridge  in  pamcttlar,**  &c.  by  James  Marriot,  L.  U  D* 
8vo.  1769,  Cambridge. 

Various  Guides  to  the  Univenity  and  Town  of  Cambridge  hate 
appeared  at  different  Times,  but  are  all  imperfect.  l*he  principal  ar? 
'*  Salmon's  Foreigner's  Guide  to  the  Universities  qf  Cambridge  and 
Ojford»^'  1748 ;  and  a  •*  Description  of  tlie  University,  Touin,  and 
County  qf  Cambridge,**  1790.    in  the  latter  are  Views  of  the  chief 

Colleges, 
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Co)]eg«<»  Sre.  from  the  Pliltes  engraved  b^  LaiaboUfhe  (but  novr  worn 
out)  for  the  "  CaTUt^rigia  D^icta^  1*703. 

A  tetfy  uieful  PobHcation  was  becad  at  Cambrfd|e  m  the  Year  \19i^ 
under  the  Title  of  "  Tlie  Camhrioge  Universiti/  Caicndarf*"  by  B.  C, 
Kaworth,  A.  B,  12nio.  it  contains  Lists  of  the  Masters,  Fellows^  and 
Students,  of  all  the  Colleges,  and  a  Variety  of  Particulars  relating  to 
their  respective  Foundations  and  Endowments. 

"  An  Aceaunt  tf  ike  differM  Ceremonies  observed  in  the  Senatt 
//(Wfcof  the  UniTersitj  of  Cambridge;  together  with  Tables  of  Fees^ 
Modes  of  electing  Officers,  Forms  of  proceeding  to  Degrees,  and  other 
Articles  relating  to  the  Customs  of  the  University ;"  by  Adam  Wall, 
M.  A.  %ttj.  1798,  Cainbridge. 

'  Some  Extracts  from  the  Statutes  and  Kegisters of  the  Peter  tlousft 
were  printed  in  "  Corporations  vindicated  in  tlieir  fundamental  lifter' 
ties,*"  &c.  by  Charles  Hoinam,  Fellow  ot  that  College,  whose  »*  Petu 
tioli  and  Argtment"*  against  the  Master'i  negative  Voice  was  also  pub- 
lished the  same  Year,  1051. 

*«  Tlie  History  of  the  College  of  Coktvs  Christi  and  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary,  (commonly  called  Be»et,)from  its  Foundation  to  tJte pre^ 
s\sntTime,'*  by  Rol>ert  Masters,  B.  D.  4to.  1753,  Cambridge.  Ihe 
same  gentleman  drew  up  a  "  Catalogue  qf  the  several  Pictures  in  the 
Pvhdc  Library,  and  respective  Colleges  qftke  University,''*  which  Was 
printed  in  l^mo.  but  without  a  Name.  In  the  third  Volume  of  tte 
Archcologia  is  a  Print  and  Description  of  the  Horn  given  tathif  Colu 
lege  when  a  Guild,  by  John  Groldcome,  in  13i7. 

In  Peck's  Desiderata  Curiosa,  4to.  B.  7,  is  an  "  Account  of  the 
life  of  Dr.  Williatn  fiateman.  Founder  of  Trinity  Hall,  and  his  Fami* 
N;"  and  also,«  "The  Triumphs  of  t»;e  Muses,  or  Queen  EliiabethV 
£nteftainment  at  Cambridge,  15G4.'* 

Tlie  second  l^nmber  of  Ives's  "  Select  Papers,"  4to.  contains  ••  An- 
nab  of  GoMviLLE  and  Caius  Colleees,  from  a  Manuscript  by  the 
late  Rdv.  Francis  Bfcmiefield,**  the  Norfollc  Aotic^ry. 

'*  An  Accduitt  qf  Kisg's  College  Chapel,  including  a  short 
History  of  the  two  Colleges,  King's  and  Eton,**  &c.  was  published  in 
8to.  1769,  with  the  Name  of  Henry  Maiden,  Chapel  Clerk;  but  the 
chief  Particulars  were  written  by  Mr.  Jarties,  one  of  the  Fellows,  ht 
the  Appendic  to  the  First  Volume  of  Walpole's  Anecdotes  of  Painting, 
are  Copies  of  several  Indentures  relating  to  the  Building  and  Embellish-- 
ment  of  this  superb  Editioe. 

Fifteen  of  the  curious  Roman  Monuments  collected  by  Camden  anci 
Sir  Robert  Cotton  in  theii*  IVavels  through  the  Northern  Counties,  andf 
prcaeaied  by  Sir  John  Cotton,  in  the  year  1750,>  to  Trinity  CoUegCr 
2ire  described  in*  Hortfley's  <<  Britannia  Romana/'  and  answer  to  hiil 
Nerthumberiand  Nio.  t8,  53,  54*,  80,  81,  8:ii,  87,  88,  90,  95,  Cum* 
beriand  5^,  69.  Yorkshire  1,  18.  And  Hampshire  1.  in  some 
Instances,  however,  the  Accounts  are  inaccurate'  A  curious  Marble, 
preserved  with  the  above,  in  the  Library  of  this  College,  was  brought 
from  Athens  in  the  Year  1739,  and  has  an  inscribed  Account  of  •*  the 
Money  received,  disbursed,  and  due.  for  the  Celebration  of  a  Festival 
of  Apollo  at  Delos,  in  the  lOln  .Olympiad,  about  370  Years  before 
Christ.**  This  was  illustrated  in  a  Latin  Commentary,-  entitled 
•''Murmor  SandvicensCf^'  by  Dr.  Taylor,  of  St.  John's,  with"  two  Plates, 

L  i  4  4to. 
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4to.  It43>  CartibrKlge*  A  Defcription  of  the  Mummy,  n\»  given  by 
Lord  Sandwich,  and  preserved  in  this  library,  was  pubRttied  by  Dr. 
Middletotti  at  the  ena  of  hit  "  Germana  Aotiquitatet  MonumeBta.** 
4to.  1745. 

*'  Rtmarks  vpon  t\e  prcicnt  Mode  of  Education  in  the  Universiiu  <(f 
Cambridge,  with  "  a  Proposal  Tor  its  Improvement/*  by  the  lleT.  John 
Jebb,  M.  A.  8tu.  1773,  Cambridge.  'Fhis  was  followed  by  another 
Work  by  the  same  Author,  entitled  *' A  Proposal/or  the  EitiAUthmeni 
qf  Public  ExcmtinatioM  in  the  University,  with  occasimuU  Remarke/* 
8to. 

*'  Obiervatifnu  on  the  Origin  and  Antiquity  qf  Round  Ciiurckes,  and 
of  the  Round  Church  at  Cambridge  in  particular,'*  by  Mr.  James  Enex, 
F.  A.  b.  was  published  in  the  Archaeologia  |  and  afterwards  in  a  sepa- 
rate Pamphlet  by  Nichols. 

In  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  No.  474,  are  Kemarks  by  Mr. 
Ward,  on  a  Date  at  the  Half- Moon  Ino,  near  Magdalen  CoHege^ 
Cambridge. 

"  Act  for  Paving,  Cleansing,  arid  Lighting  Cambridge,**  Folio, 
1788. 

'*  The  History  and  Antiquities  qf  BameweU  Abbey,  and  Siurbridge 
fair,"  weie  printed  in  the  Bibliotktca  I opogrophica,  4ta  178d.  'Ibe 
Institution  of  this  Fair  is  ascribed  by  Dr.  Stukleley,  in  his  *<  Utitory  of 
Carausius/*  to  the  Romans.  In  1709  appeared  **  NutuUmt  Sturhri* 
fiensis,  8vo.  (anno  1703,)  Author  1\  Hill;  and  a  further  Detcriptioa 
IS  contained  in  *'  An  Historical  Account  qf  Stourbridge^  Bury,  and 
the  most  famous  Fairs  in  Europe  and  America,  interspersed  with  Anec* 
dotes  curious  and  entertaining;  and  Considerations  upon  the  Origin, 
the  Progress  and  De(;line  of  all  the  temporary  Marts  in  this  Kingdom.'* 
fiy  Charles  Caraccioli,  8vo.  Cambridge. 

**  The  Cry  qf  Sturbridge  Fair,"  from  a  Manuacript  in  the  Poisei* 
aion  of  the  Kev.  John  Price,  Keeper  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Second  Volume  of  Collectanea  Curiosa,  8vo.  Oxford. 

''  The  History  and  Jntiquities  qf  tlie  Conventual  and  Cathedral 
Ckurch  qf  Ely,  from  the  foundation  of  the  Monastery,  A.  D.  073, 
to  the  Year  1771.  Illustrated  with  Copper  Plates;"  by  James 
Bentham,  M.  A.  P.  A.  S*  A  «'  Sectbn  and  Plan  of  the  Choir/'  de- 
signed and  drawn  by  Mr.  £ssex,  and  engraved  by  Lamboume,  with 
printed  Reasons  for  removing  the  Choir  from  under  the  Lantern  to  ibe 
East  End,  was  published  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  in  1760.  In  the 
second  Volume  of  the  Archcologia  is  an  Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Mr. 
Bentham  to  Dean  Mills,  iate  President  of  tbe  Society  of  Anttquariesb 
concerning  the  DiKovery  of  Bones  in  the  Choitj  iuid  of  Roman  Anti* 
quiiies,  at  Littleport. 

In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  March,  1766,  is  a  Letter  from  Dr. 
Stukeiey  to  Mr.  Collinson,  relative  to  some  British  Antiquities  found  at 
Chatteris  in  the  Year  1757,  and  then  in  his  Possession. 

*'  An  Introduction  to  the  Charter  qffTisbech/'  by  Mann  Hutchessooi 
F.  S.  A.  Town  Bailiir,  4to.  1791. 

Th0 
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Tbte  drofldful  Condamtion  at  Burwell  was  tmperf^ly  recorded  lA 
a  Half  SInet,  entitled  ^<  TAr  BunoeU  Tragedyr*  but  a  more  ample 
Relation  was  given  in  **  An  Account  qf'  a  mast  terribk  Fire  that 
happened  on  Fridayj,  the  8th  of  September,  1727,  at  a  Bam  at  Bur* 
welly  in  Cambridgeshire/'  &e.  by  Thomas  Gibbons,  D.  D.  8to.  1709, 
London* 

**  Prodigium  WiUingfumcnsc ;  or«  Authentic  Memoirs  of  the  more 
teroarkable  Passages  in  the  lile  of  Thomas  Hall,  a  Boy,  &c.  who,  be- 
fore he  was  lliree  Years  old,  was  I'hree  Feet,  Eight  Inches  High* 
and  had  the  Marks  of  Puberty.  With  some  Reflections  on  his  Under- 
standing, Strength,  Temper,  Memory,  Genius,  and  Knowledge.'*  By 
lliomas  Dawkes,  Surgeon.  Two  Letters  concerning  this  Boy  were' 
.published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  No.  475. 

At  the  principal  Part  of  the  large  Tract  of  Fenn- Land,  now  called' 
Thb  Bedford  Level,  extends  throngh  the  North-West  Part  of 
this  County,  we  shall  adopt  the  Arrangement  of  Mr.  Cough,  and  in 
this  Place  give  a  List  of  all  the  principal  Publkatioin  ooncemittg  k.* 
In  1043  appeared  **  A  Discourse  touching  the  Drayning  theCh^at 
Femies**  He.  by  Sir  Cornelius  Vermutden,  Knt.  whereunto  is  annexed 
the  Designe  and  Map  %  4 to.  London,  'ilie  Year  previous  to  this  was 
published  **  An  Account  qfihe  DrauningH^orkes  which  have  been  lately 
laade  for  the  King*t  M^estie  in  Cambridgeshire,  by  the  Direction  of' 
Sir  Comelhis  Verrouiden;'*  by  Andre  wet  Burrell,  Gent.  4tOb  The  saflM 
Author,  in  1643,  published  **  A  BrirfEeiuHon  discovering  plainly  the' 
true  Causes  why  the  Great  Level  of  the  Feaas,  &c.  have  been  drowned 
■nd  made  unfruitful  for  many  Years  past."  About  the  same  Period  ap- 
peared '*  A  Di^eooery  qf  a  desperate  and  dangerous  Design  agamst- 
Cambridge,  Ely,  Lin,  Peterborough,  Wisbitch,  and  Spaulding,  and  all 
the  Towns  in  and  round  about  the  Fens.**  lliis  was  published  (or  **  the 
common  good/'  bv  order  "  of  the  Hon.  Committee  of  the  Grtat  I^e- 
veil;*'  by  £dmudd  Scotten,  4io.  London. 

"  The  AtttiJ^rcfector,  or  History  of  the  Fen  Pr^ect;  4t0b 

*'  The  Case  qfsomeqf  ^Adventurers  and  Particmants  with  William, 
Earl  of  Bedford,  in  the  Draining  of  the  Great  Levell  of.the  Pent 
suted,'*  &c.  4to.  

*'  A  Relation  qfihe  Business  mm  in  Hand  concerning  Beqford  Le^' 
veil,**  in  a  Letter  to  a  Member  of  Parliament,  4to.  lOdI,  London. 

"  The  Designe  for  the  perfect  draiving  qf  the  Great  Lcod^fike 
Jbtf,*'  ace.  by  Colonel  William  Dodson^  vritk  a  Mapj  4to«  1005, 
London.  ' 

«« The  HiMtory  or  Narrative  of  the  Great  Level  of  the  Fens,  called' 
Bedford  Level,  with  a  lar|;e  Map  of  the  said  Level,  ^.,draiped,  sur* 
veyed,  and  dcKiibed,  by  Sir  Jonas  Moore>   Knt.   his  late.  Majesue*9  - 
Surveyor-Genfiial.of  his  Ordinance>  vii'ith  an  annexed  poetical  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Fens  ;**  l:^mo.  1685,  London. 

**  A  Report  qfthe  preset^  State  qfthe  Great, Level  qfthe  Fpns,  tec. 

and  of  the  Port  of  Lynn,  and  of  the  Rivers  Ouse  and  Nean,'*  &c. 

from  a  Survey  made  in  August,  1734,  by  Charles  Bridgeman.     To 

tb»9  with  other  Matters,  is  anftexed  «  Colonel  Armitrong*s  Kepoft, 

'     *  *wiih  ' 
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with  PrepoMb  for  drawing  the  FenC'  &c»  with  tanotts  C^n«tid  Map« 
of  the  reBH  and  Suryeyc  of  tat  UvmbcT,  Ooae^  asd  TiMows,  from 
tbeif  Souvcef  lo  the  Sea.    Folio. 

*<  History  qf  the  Jnckni  and  Present  State  qf  thi  N^igtUion  qf 
the  Port  of  King  a  Lynn^  and  qf  Cambridge  ;*^  by  'llioinas  liadeslade^ 
CoioDel  Armstrong's  Report,  and  many  other  Particulars  of  the 
Pent,  are  adnesed.  Tile  whole  wai  republwhed  io  11 W,  Folio, 
LondoD. 

''  A  Scheme  for  draining  the  Great  Level  qfthe  Fens,  &c.  aod  for 
mtrof'M  the  NaT^tion  of  Lynn  Begisj"  )»y  ihomas  fiadetlade; 
Fobo^  wilb  a  Map  ^  i7ii9,  Lmdoo. 

*'  The  Report  of  John  Smeaton,  Engineer,  concerning  the  Drainage 
oC  i4Ml4orth  Lev0l  of  thie  Vw$,  and  the  OntUl  of  the  VVisbeach  hiv«r/* 
was  puMitbtd  in  116%,  4io.  Vartoui  other  Repocts,  by  Bateton,  Smithy 
Kinderljt  GdbojFOC,  Eifttohb,  Page,  Brtndley,  Ye^mnan,  Watte,  &c. 
Ivive  a^eafed  at  difi«»ol| limea. 

<<  A»  Histerical  Jcsaunt  <f  the  Great  Level  qf  ti^  FtnSi  called 
fiedibrd  LtveJt  aod  other  Fens^  Marshes,  and  luow  Land»,  »a  thb 
Kingdonir  &Rd  otiMr  Places  j  extracted  from  lielaad'i  Itmereryp  Dug- 
dale's  tiitiorjp  of  Embanking  and.  Draining*  and  othei4  the  most 
a^fpvaved.Anahoriiiiej/*  3kc.  with  Ma^»>  and  ma*>y  PartKCulara  reUtiYtf 
to  the  Secevery  of  Marsha  Uotti  the  i^^  was  propottd  in.  4tek  by  Mfr 
William  B«bobh»  Eogmeer,  and  JLand  Surveyof  of  Caanbridge.  in 
17d3w  after  the  Death  of  Mr.  £lMobN  an  Ocuyo  Volume,  with  iho 
above  Title,. waa  ptthiitbed  fiora  )m  Phpersy  by  W«  WiciinghMtt^  a 
BoolUftller  of  Lynn. 

**  A  Cettectim  qf  Laws  which,  ibrra  the  Constitution  of  the  Bedford 
Levef  Corporation,  together  with  an  Introduction  thereto.  By  Charles 
NalsoD  Cole,  Esq.*'  8vo.  176t. 

*•  A  new  HfHhod  qf  mMrig  the  Banks  in  the  Fens  ahnosi  impreg- 
'nfltHtp  fitf  at«  in  Tiflie  so  resist  the  Force  of  Kmers  in  the  moss  impein- 
oiis>  Bloods,  and  prevent  tlbftmire  inundatiddsf  with  a  new  but  certeid 
Method  of  preparing  the  Lands  thereb  for  the  Growth  of  oar  VMtl 
Talua^le  Tmber^  viz.  Oak,  Elin»  and  Ash^* '  &c«  by  John  Harrison, 
Botanist^  1T60,  Cambridge. 

Ntowradl  mstA\bt  Eiecvt,  r^tw^  to  the  DrafoM  of  tlio  Fena,  have 
b^osyuhhihedat  diSbreat  Periodth^  4nd  pArtieuhrljF  during  the  pasting 
through  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  late  Bill  for  making  the  £au-* 
QriAk  Canal. 

Mbwett^s  Mof  of  GtfmbHd|e9Uire,  pnblished  in  1753>  it  iPery  etvo*« 
aemift  Speed*^  Mhp,  i<ll  0,'  it  afso  deftsctive  :  it  eohMiat « J^hui  of  thv 
Tdw«,  Iktas  of  the  CelMjgttt, '  Md  FVMtf  Figores  of  site  aeadenka^ 
Habiu. 

In  the  <'  Topqgrcf/iicat  Jt^cetianies^**  4to.  is  a  View  and  £>escrip* 
tilm  of  CaJtleagp  ffaU^  near  Newmarket.  The  Topographer,  8vo. 
Vor.  I.  enntaint  some  Farticulars  of  Melbourne,  Meldreth,  and  ^he^ 
ptrethf  &c.   from  Layer's  unpublished  Manuscripts  in  the  Harletaa 

Collection : 
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Collection:  in  Vol.  If.  are  Notes  concerning  fforskcathi  and  tde 
Round  Church  at  Cambridge:  in  Vol.  HI.  some  Account  of  H'intpde^ 
Great  and  liUle  Abingdon,  and  Arrington:  and  in  VoL  IV.  a  few 
Notices  on  Casik  Camps,  Kfnnet,  and  SnailxveU,  The  Gentlemaa'a 
Magazine  for  IftOO,  contamt  an  Account  of  the  Fall  of  the  Tower  of 
Great  Shelford  Church. 

Several  Works  illustrative  of  the  Botanical  Historf  of  this  County 
have  been  pubtished.  llie  principal  are  comprehended  in  the  "  PioMtm 
Caniabr^iemis,  or  a  Catalogue  of  the  Plants  which  now  wild  in  the 
County  <>f  Cambridge,**  &c.  by  ThonMit  Martyn,  M.  A.  Fellow  U 
Sydney  College,  and  Professor  of  Botany,  8vo.  London.  An  Acocmnt 
of  the  Cuhivation  of  Sallron  in  Cambridgeshire,  by  Dr,  James  Douglaa^ 
appeared  in  the  PbiMophicai'  Tnansactiena^  Na  iZS,  and  Ne.  4iMk 
Some  further  P^rticularsy  by  the  Hen*  Chaales  Howaid,  were  puUiahe^ 
»  the  Nos.  4ft0  and  53«. 

A  Map  of  the  Great  Level  of  the  Fent^  aa  dnrnted  by  Sir  JoDan 
Moore,  fLnt«  was  published  in  1684,  in  Fifseen  Sheets  ^  and  no  other 
tegular  Survey  has  yet  appeared,  though  various  Maps  and  Plans  of 
detached  Parts  have  been  published  from  more  recent  Inspectioni 
"  An  Exact  and  Accurate  Plan  of  the  East  Part  of  the  Level  of  the' 
Fens,  situate  between  the  River  Ouse  and  the  Hundred  Foot  Kiver,** 
b^  Richard  Robinson,  who  surveyed  it  in  175 8»  was  puhlished  in  Three 
Sheets. 

Vifiws  of  all  the  Colleges  and  other  Public  Buildings  in  Cambridgv 
University,  were  drawn  and  engraved  by  Loggan,  and  published  in  a 
Work  entitled  «-  Cantabrigia  lUustraia,*^  Folio^  1690.  An  Elevatititt 
of  the  Tower  and  Spire  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  at  Whittlesea,  and 
Views  cf  the  West  Front  of  Clare  Hall,  King's  CoHege  Chapel,  8cc. 
King^  College  and  Part  of  Clare  Hall,  Trinity  College  and  Library^ 
the  Senate  House  and  Schools,  Clare  Hall  from  Queen's  Grove,  Kin^r 
Niew,  Buiidinf  lirocn  tj|;ie  Grovej.  f  aa  of  Barnwell*  Part  of  Cheoertony 
lie.  have  been  engraved  by  Lambourne.  A  Design  for  the  Public. 
Iibi;ary  of  Cambi^d^e,  made  by  the  late  Sir  Jamf  s  Burroughs*  in 
175^,  was  engraved  by  D«  FourdriuiieF*  Views  of  the  Town  and 
University,  N.  W.  1715  j  Cambridge  Castle,  N*  E.  1730;  Pytha^ 
goras's.  S(;hoQ|,,  or*  more  properiv,  Merton  Hall,  Thorney  Abbey^ 
S.  W.  Denny  Priory*  N.  £^.  and  Camp*s  Castle*  N.  C.  have  been, 
en^aved  by  B^^t)^.  A  Plan  and  Vi€;w  of  Caqkbridge  Cjastfe  from,  aa 
aivcii^nt  Drawiqg. supposed  of  C^ueen  Elizabeth's  Time,  ba&  been  givei^ 
by  Mr.  Grose,  who  also  published  a  view  qC.  Pytb^gora&'s  SchooL 
In  1768*  a  Plan  for  an  Amphitheatre  for  Public  Lectures  and  Music 
vMi  engrtvad  by  Mi^dr  feom  a  Design  of  Dr.  Marriott.  A  Urgefrmt 
nf  *«  nmavkiaMe  (^baise*Maub*  run  osi  Newmarket  Hnath  in  the  year 
1750*  for  iOOO  Qttietai,  was  engvaved  by^C.  Grignion  from  n  Dawing 
by  J.  Seymour.  In  H/^ame  and  Byrne's  Antiquities  iaa  South  View 
or  Ely  Cathedral*  Htarne,  Del.  ^ouncv,  Sc.  and  in  the  Cbpper- Plate 
Magazine  U  a 'distant  \  iew'of  the  same  Building,  Turner*  Del.  WaHcer* 
Se.  A  Series  of  Views  of  the  Public  Buildings  of  Cambridge  have  been 
commenced  in  the  Cambridge  Almanack*  first  pubhshed  in  1800. 
Cjiinbf k|g«  a^d  i^^ofb., 

CllESUlgE... 


LfsT  or  tooks,  &c. 

CHESHIRE. 

••  the  Fale-Rffffal  of  EngUuui^  or  the  County  Palatine  of  Chester 
Hbstrated:  wherein  it  cunuined  a  Geographical  ami  Uittocical  De« 
acripticD  of  that  famous  County»  with  all  iu  Huodreda,  and  Seats  of  the 
Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Freeholders;  its  Riversi  Towns,  Castles,  and 
Buildings,  ancient  and  modern;  with  Maps,  Vievvs,  and  Coats  of  Arms 
c(  •*  every  individual  Family"  in  the  County.  This  was  published  b/ 
Mr.  D.  king,  from  the  Papers  of  William  Smith,  Uou^e  Dragon 
Pursuivant;  and  those  of  William  Webb,  Cleikof  the  Mayor's  Oxirt 
at  Chester.  Annexed  is  "An  exact  Chronology  of  ail  its  Rulers  and 
Gofvemors,"  &c.  and  also,  "An  excellent  Discourse. of  the  Isle  of 
iVlan;**  Folio,  1636,  London.  l*he  coufused  Arrangement  of  this 
Work  occasioned  Dr.  Gower  tacall  it  the  Tower  qfHabei  of  Cheshire. 
The  principal  Part  of  this  Work,  hat  been  repinted*  with  all  its  Faults,, 
in  "  The  History  of  Cfieskire ;  containing  King*s  Vale-Royal  entire;  up» 
gether  with  considerable. Extracts  from  Sir  Peter  L«ycester's  Antiquiiu-s, 
tnd  the  Observations  of  later  Writers,  partkularly  Pennant,  Groie,  &c* 
S  Vok.  8vo.  1778,  Chester. 

Sir  Peter  Leycester  published  a  Work  in  1673,  under  the  Title  of 
•'  Historical  Aivtiquitieif  in  l\vo  Books:  the  First  treating  in  general 
af  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  the  Second  containing  particular  Re- 
marks coocerning  Cheshire,*'  &c.  Folio,  London.  Some  Assertions 
made  tn  this  Work,  respecting  the  Legitimacy  of  Amicia,  Daughter 
of  Hugh  Cyveliock,  Earl  of  Chester,  occasioned  a  long  Contest  be- 
tween Sir  Peter  and  his  Cousin  Sir  Thomas  Mainwaring>  during 
which  no  fewer  than  Twelve  Pamphlets  were  published  by  the  zealout 
Disputants  in  support  of  their  respective  Affirmations*  I'he  Contest 
yas  even  carriea  to  a  Court  of  Law,  and  the  Judges  decided  in  favor 
elf  Sir  Thomas,  that.  "Amicia  was  no  Bastard.*'  But  even  this  did 
not  end  the  Dispute,  which  was  only  terininated  by  the  Death  of  Sir 
^eicr. 

**'Sketch  of  the  Materials  for  a  new'  HMortf  <f  Cheshire,  with 
dhon  Accounu  of  the  Genius  and  Mantieri  of  lu  Inhabitants ;  and  -d- 
s6me  local  Customs  peculiar  to  that  distmguisbed^  County  ;*'  by  Dr. 
Gower  of  Chelmsford^  4to.  1771.  A  ^coud  Edition  was  published 
in*  1773,  with  the  Title  somewhat  ahered',  a  ne^  Preface,  'and  some 
Account  of  further  Materials.  In  this  the  Adthcrr,  after  enumerating 
the  vast  Col^eclions  relative  to  thii  County)  rtade  by  pr^^fcding  Anti* 
cfoaries,  solicits  the  Assistance  of  b  s  Couatr/men  in  erecting  a  lasting 
Irionument  to  their  Honor,  "  on  a  Flan  entirely  diffecent  from  any 
other  Provincial  History/' 

'fiome  Particulan  cooceraing  the  Eifldom -of  Cheiter  are  oontiined 
in  Sir  iobn  Dodderidge's  <'  History  of  the  Attdenft  and  Modem  Efttto 
of  the  Prindpahty  of  Wales  ;'*  4io^  iG30,  17 14 ;  Loodm. 

'•  the  lioly  JL^c  and  Hisioru  qf  Saynt  If^erburge,"  the  Patroness 
of  St.  Werburgh's  Abbey  at  Chesier,  was  compiled  bv  Henry  Brad- 
sHaw,  a  Monk  on  the  Foundation,'  an4  printed  by  Ricnard  Pynson  in 
the  Year  1521,  small  4tu. 

"  The  Death  (ftftcRood  oflFest  Cltcstcr;*  8vo,  1565,  k  mentkmed 
by^  Ames,  in  his  History  of  Printing. 

**  d  Summary 
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'<  A  Summary  qf  the  lift  qf  SL  Werbwrgh,   with  an  Hiitorieal 

Account  of  tbe  Imagei  ugon  her  Shrine  (now  the  Episcopal  llirone) 
in  tbe  Choir  of  Chester  Caihedral}**  by  Dr.  William  Cowperj  4to. 
Chester, 

"  An  HUtoricd  Account  qfthe  Tonm  and  Parish  t^Namptwich,  with 
a  particular  Relation  of  the  remarkable  Siege  it  sustained  in  the  Grand 
Rebellion  in  1643,**  Svo,  1774,  was  printed  Ht  Shrewsbury.  .Another 
H'ork  relating  to  the  Siege,  eniiiled,  "  Magmdia  Dei;  a  Relation  of 
some  of  the  many  remarkable  Passages  in  Cheshire  before  the  Siege 
of  Namptwichy  during  the  Cohtinuaiice  of  it,  and  at  the  happy  raising 
thereof,**  &c.  appeared  in  a  Letter  to  a  Member  of  Parliament,  4tu. 
1674^  London. 

In  Pennant*s  Tour  in  Wales,  and  from  Chester  to  London,  are  very 
ample  Particulars  of  xht  Cittf  and  Catltedral  of  Chester;  with  Views  of 
the  Chapter  Hotise,  North  Gate,  &c.  and  the  latter  Work  contains 
considerable  Information  concerning  other  Places  in  this  County,  particu- 
larly ^eeiton  CW/tf,  Bunbury,  Acton,  and  NarUwick;  with  Views  of 
Beeston  Castle  and  Nantwich  Church. 

Aikin*s  Description  of  the  Conntry  round  Manchester  contains  an  Ac- 
count of  many  Places  in  Cheshire,  particularly  Chester,  Nantwich,  Ritn^ 
conif  Northwich,  Macclesfield,  Stockport,  Dukinfield,  and  Mottram: 
and  is  ornamented  with  a  Flan  of  Chester,  &c  and  Views  of  Tattoa 
Hall,  Booth's  Hall,  Dunham  Massev,  Macclesiield,  Lyme  Hall,  Pbvn^ 
ton,  Stockport,  Harden  Hall,  DoKintield  Hall,  Bridge,  and  Lodge, 
^iottram  Church,  Mottram,  and  Carr-Tarr,  Irom  Drawings  by  E.  Dayes, 
krge  Vol*  4to. 

«'  A  Brirf  Aarrativc^  of  a  Strange  and  fFonderful  Old  ff^oman  who 
hatha  Pair  of  Horns  growing  upon  ner  Head,''  &c.  4to.  I(j79;  Loo* 
don.  I'his  was  repriored  in  Morgan's  Phcentx  firitannicus,  17:>2.  A 
Print  of  her  is  in  Leigh*s  Natural  History  of' Lancashire  and  Cheshire;*' 
Folio. 

««  ThcJ4fe  of  Nixon,  the  Cheshire  Prophet,*^  arid  Copies  of  his  Pro- 
fhecies,  have  been  several  Times  prigted  in  small  Pamphlets,  both  at 
Chester  and  in  London. 

In  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  No.  53  and  54,  are  Dr.  Jackson's 
Answers  to  Queries  about  the  Salt  Sprin^ss  and  Works  at  Nantwich.  In 
No.  2V9,  is  a  Letter  from  Dr.  Halicy,  with  an  Account  of  the  Roman 
Altar  found  at  Chester,  and  described  in  this  Volume,  Page  JOO.  In 
No.  16rt  are  son  e  Remarks  on  tt»c'  Salt  Springs  of  Worcestershire,  Staf* 
fordshire,  and  this  County,  by  Dr.  L'^it,  ^ind  in  Vol.  XLVH.  is  Mr, 
Thomas  PercivaPs  Account  of  the  Roman  Stations  in  Cheshire  and  Lan* 
casiiire.  llie  First  Votume  of  the  A  ^isoiogia  contains  some  Observa^ 
tions,  by  the  same  Gentleman,  on  the  Course  of  th-  Krmine  Street 
through  this  County  and  l^ncashire.  Some  i^rticulars  ol  Chester  Cas^ 
tie  are  inserted  in  Grusc  *  Antiquities* 

A  small  Mao  of  this  County  was  engraved  by  HoMir  in  \6'0. 
Another  was  published  by  Emanuel  Bowen;  and  in  1777  appeared 
•«  a  burv€-y  of  Cheshire,''  m  Four  Sheets,  by  P.  P.  Burdett.  '1  he 
latest  is  in  Smith's  English  Atlas,  IKOl.  In  Draunii  Civitates  Ortns 
is  a  Plan  of  Chester,  supposed  to  be  the  most  ancient  one  now  exf«"^ 

Viewi 
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Vtcxvs  of  Chester,  S.  Wi  Chester  CaMie,  N.  W.  Be^fttton  Cattle,  S. 
Combcrmtre  Abber»  W.  Birkinhead  Priory,  S.  W.  Halton  Castie,  &c. 
have  been  engrared  by  Buck.  Another  of  BeeMon  Castie  was  execoie^ 
by  Pouncy.  A  View  in  Lyme  Park  was  engrared  by  Viifares  from  a 
Painting  by  Smith  |  and  another  of  Crewe  liali,  by  Toms,  from  a  Draw* 
bg  by  VV.  Yoxali.  in  the  Copper-Plate  Magazine  it  a  distant  View  of 
Chester>  engraved  by  Walker  from  a  Drawing  by  Turner. 


CORNWALL. 

The  earliest  Publications  written  expressly  on  the  Topography  of  this 
County,  is  "  The  Survetf  qf  Corrmml,^*  by  Richard  Carew,  Esq.  4to. 
1602.  This  was  repubhshed  in  1723,  and  again  in  1769,  but  without 
alterations. 

Hits  County  was  surveyed  by  that  industrious  Antiquary  John  Nor- 
den  about  the  Year  1584 ;  but  his  Work  was  not  printed  till  tbe  Year 
1728.  The  Title  is  "  Speculi  Britannia  pars :  a  Topographical  and 
Historical  Description  of  Cornwall,  &c."  with  Maps  and  Views ;  **  by 
the  Perambulation,  View  and  Delineation  of  John  Norden,*^  4to. 

**  ObsercuHons  on  the  Antiquities,  Historical  and  Monumental,  of 
the  County  of  Comwai! ;  consisting  of  several  Essays  on  tbe  first 
Inhabitants,  Druid  Superstition,  Customs,  and  Remains  of  the  most 
v«fiioce  Antiquity,**  &c.  with  various  Plates,  was  published  in  1754, 
b^r  Dr.  William  Borlase,  Rector  of  Ludvan  in  this  County,  in  1769 
fhis  Work  was  republished  by  the  Author,  with  several  Additions, 
tinder  the  1  itle  ot  **  Antiquities,  Historical  and  Mwumattaii''  he» 
Fulio. 

**  Observations  en  the  Ancient  and  Present  State  oftlie  Islands  of 
Scilly*'  was  also  published  by  Dr.  Borlase  in4to.  173tJ;  and  T%vo  Years 
afterwards  another  Work,  entitled  "  Natural  History  of  Cortrwail,** 
with  many  Paniculars  relating  to  the  Mines,  Laws  of'  the  Staooaries, 
Customs  of  the  Inhabitants,  Curnish  Language,  &c«  and  nearly  'iliirfy 
Plates  uf  the  principal  beats  and  natural  Productions  of  the  County  g 
^oliu,  Oxford. 

"  Mineralogia  Cornubiensis ;  a  Treatise  on  Minerals,  Mines,  and 
Mining:  containing  the  Theory  and  Natural  History  of  the  Strata, 
fissures,  and  Lodes  j  with  the  Methods  of  Discovery  and  Working  of 
Tin,  Copper,  and  Lead- Mines,**  &c.  with  an  Explanation  of  the 
Terms  ancf  Idioms  of  Miners:  by  W,  Pryce,  of  Kedruth;  Folio,  1778, 
London. 

The  same  Gentleman,  in  17i)0,  published  *'  Archeologia  Corfm- 
Britunnica ;  or,  an  Essay  to  preserve  the  Ancient  Comish  Language ; 
containing  the  Rudiments  of  that  Dialect  in  a  Comish  Grammar 
and  Cornish- English  Vocabulary,  compiled  from  a  Variety  of  Ma* 
teria's  which  have  been  inaccessible  to  all  other  Authors,  &c.  4to. 
i^rborne, 

**  Aik 
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^  Jn  Aitmmt  qftke  Idunds  cfScilkf,  mid  Descripihn  of€oncm%^ 
hy  y^^  He>th,  with  Cutt»  appeared  in  8vo.  1750;  and  in  U03>  «^f| 
JliKOHfd  4ifa  Current  thatprevaiis  to  the  H^estward  (^ScHiy;  by  Major 
Bmtnet,  with  a  Chart  $  •^lo. 

*'  J  Surcerfof  tJie  Jiwient  and  Present  State  of  the  Sciify  leland^^ 
&c.  by  John  Troutbeck }  8vo.  Sherborne,  no  Date. 

The  ArchjBologia,  •  VoL  III.  conta'mt  some  ObMrvationi»  by  ffae 
Hof .  Dainet  Barringtoo,  on  the  expiring  State  oi  the  Comitb  Lan^ 
guage;  and  in  Vol.  V.  is  tome  additional  [n forma  ion  on  the  Con- 
tinuance of  the  Cornish  Dialect,  in  a  Letter  from  Mr.  Barriagton  to 
John  Lloyd,  Esq. 

Several  Works  have  been  published  concerning  the  Laws,  l(c.  of  the 
Stannaries:  the  principal  of  these  is  "  Ihe  Imxkm  and Cu^ome qf  the 
Stannaries  in  the  Counties  qfComxoaU  und  Dev&n,  revised  and  corrected 
according  to  the  ancient  and  modem  Practice/'  &c.  by 'lliomas  Deane, 
Gent.  Folio,  175U. 

"  Letters,  d^c.  to  the  Proprietors  of  the  Tin  Mines  of  Con>vaiL 
with  a  View  to  open  an  extensive  Tradte  of  Tm  to  India,  Persia,  and 
China,  with  Specimens  of  Tin-Foil:'*  by  George  Un win,  8vo.  1790 ; 
London. 

**  Specimens  of  British  Minerals,'"  chiefly  the  Produce  of  Com  waif, 
by  Philip  Kashleigh,  Esq.  selected  from  his  own  Cabinet ;  with  many 
Plates,  beautifully  colored;  4to.  A  Second  Part  is  now  preparing  for 
Publication.    . 

"  Chemical  History j  Sfc.  qf  the  Fossils  qf  Cornwall,**  by Kla- 

proth;  8vo.  1787.    * 

"  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons^*  on  the  State  of 
the  Copper-Mines  of  this  County  s  Tolio;  1801;  published  by  Order 
of  the  House. 

An  uncommon  celestial  Phcenomenon  is  described  in  a  small  Piece,  en- 
titled "  Somew/tat  written  by  Occasimi  of  Three  Suns  seen  at  Tregnie  in 
Cornwall,  the  Twenty-second  of  December  last,  with  other  memorable 
Occurrents  in  other  Places.    Imprinted  1622^*'  4to« 

The  Philosophical  Transactions,  Nos.  401  and  402,  contain  Dr.  F. 
Xtchoirs  Observations  on  the  Mines;  No.  458,  Dr.  Williams's  Attempt 
to  examine  the  Cornish  Barrows ;  and  No.  493,  Dr.  fiorlase*s  Remarks 
on  the  Cornish  Diamonds :  in  Vol.  L.  is  an  Account  of  Subierraneoos 
Trees  at  Mount's  Ray:  in  Vol.  LL  Part  1,  are  some  Particulars  of 
Roman  Antiquities  found  at  Bossens,  near  St.  MichaePs  Mount :  in 
Vol.  LII.  Part  2,  a  Relation  of  extraordinary  Agitations  of  the  Waters 
in  Mount's  Bay,  &c.  and  in  Vol  LVI.  are  Two  Letters  concerning  a 
Specimen  of  >lative  lin.  All  the  latter  are  by  Dr.  Boilase.  In  ihe 
'I  ransactions  for  1801,  is  an  Account  of  Uerland  Mine,  by  the  Rev. 
Malachi  Hitchins;  and  Two  Papers  by  the  Count  de  Bourbon,  and 
Richard  Chenevix,  Esq.  on  the  Arseniates  of  Copper  and  of  Iron  found 
in  Huel  Gorland  Mine. 

Description  of  many  Places  in  this  County,  with  various  detached 
Particulars  concerning  ttt  Produce,  &c.  may  be  found  in  Grose's  Anti- 

quiiicfc; 
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•qnitiei;  in  Gilpin*8  Picturetque  Tour  to  the  Western  CoiiDtie»»  Sva 
I7Q8 ;  the  Bev.  Mr.  Sba\v*t  '*  Tour  to  the  Weit  of  Engiand  ;**  -Sto. 
1789;  Dr.  Maton*s  '<  Tour  to  the  Western  Countiet  ;**  2  Vols.  8to. 
1797;  and  Lipscomb*!  "  Journey  through  Devon  and  Cornwall^**  8fo, 
1799.  Manv  Particulars  of  tbe  remote  History  and  Trade  of  Cornwall 
are  contained  in  the  Rev.  Mr.  Polwhele's*  History  of  Devonshire. 

Speed^s  Map  of  this  County  was  published  in  1610.  Several  other 
Maps  have  been  engraved ;  but  the  most  accurate  is  that  in  Seven  Sheet s« 
•'  on  a  Scale  of  Half  an  Inch  to  a  Mile,  from  an  actual  Survey  by  Tho- 
mas Martyn  in  1718.*'  This  was  reduced  and  printed  on  Iwo  Sheets 
in  1749  i  and  again  reduced  and  published  in  one  Sheet* 

Four  Views  of  St.  MichaePs  Mount,  and  Views  of  St.  German^ 
Priory,  the  Castles  of  Xaunceston,  Trematon,  Pengerswick,  Pendennis, 
St.  Maw*s,  Restormel,  Fowy,  and  Tmtagel,  and  Lostwithiel  Palace, 
have  been  engraved  and  published  by  Buck. 


*  This  Gentleman  has  lately  circulated  Proposals  for  a  Complete  Hi<tory 
of  Cornwall  in  Three  Volumes  ^to.  Several  Sncets  of  this  WorV  are  already 
printed. 


or 
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INDEX. 

The  Market  Towns  are  distinguished  by  smaU  Capitals; 
the  Villages  by  Italics. 


BL\'CTOX,  or  Abington  in  the  Cliy, 

Abingdon^  tittle,  formerly  the  residence 

of  Michael  Dalion,  £s<}.  133. 
ji(/on,  Cheshire,  245. 
Adit,  what,  336;  an  extraordinary  one, 

439*  614* 
Alder Ity  Park,  the  seat  of  Thomas  Sun- 

ley,  Esq.  »6s. 
Aider  fey  tige,  a  range  of  hills,  a6i« 
Altars,  ancient,  discovered  ai  Cbnler, 

'99*  soo,  sOi« 
Altkinchak,  a  neat  town,  285. 
Anstis,  John,  author  and  herald,  some 

account  of,  4OO. 
Anthony   Houte,  the  seat  of  Reginald 

Pole  Carew,  Esq.  37 1. 
Antimony,  where  found,  its  description 

and  uses,  351. 
Architecture,  pointed,  admirable  speci- 
mens of,  48,  164. 
Arraorica,  or  Bretagnc*  in  France,  partly 

peopled  by  Britons,  313. 
Arringtotif  skeletons  found  here,  ia8. 
Arsenic,    its    poisonous  tffc£ts  in  the 

burning.houses    of    Cornwall,    349, 

503 ;  its  qualities  and  appropriation, 

35»- 

Arthur,  his  battle  #ith  Modred,  his  ne- 
phew, 52a. 

Arwinnjck  House,  near  Falmouth,  451. 

Asbestus,  various  kinds  described,  3S8; 
made  into  linen,  resi&is  iiie,  333, 

Astronomical  sphere,  curious  one  de- 
scribed, 40. 

Atheist,  a  whin)2>ical  one  buried  in  his 
elbow-chair,  367. 

Athelstan,  King,  invades  Cornwall,  315; 
subdues  the  Scilly  Islands,  founds  a 
religious  house  at  Burian,  493. 

Audlcy,  X«ord,  his  gallant  conduct  at 
the  battte  of  Poitiers,  s^O. 

Austel  Bay,  St,  particulars  of  the  pil- 
chard Hshery  in,  322. 

AI7STEX.  St.  see  St.  Austel. 

B. 

Babraham^    the    residence    of    the    late 

General  Adcaue,    131 ;    village  fice* 

school,  132. 
Bae-Mere  Pool,  fabU  concenuox»  8^6. 
Bake,    the  seat  of  Sir  Lionel  Copley, 

Bart.  398. 
Balsham^  ilic  native  place  of  Hugh  dc 

Baisham,  136. 
Vol.  U. 


Barley,  its  early  maturity  in  Cornwall 

3«x. 
Barn^veU  Priory  greatly  damaged,  27} 

history  of  priory,  109 ;  account  of  the 

village,  fires,  jutt-fair,  &c.  liO 
Baronies,  Cheshire,  history  of  the,  276. 
Barons  of  Cheshire,  created   by  Hugh 

Lupus,  their  extensive  authority,  i86. 
Barrows,  on  St.  Austel  Downs,  421;  in 

the  Scilly  Islands,  486,  489 
Bath%  Roman,  discovered  at  Chester^ 

«98.  »99- 

BcuroRD  Level,  or  Great  Level  o£ 
the  Fens,  history  of,  8  to  18;  trees 
discovered  beneath  the  soil,  fens  ori« 
ginally  meadow  land,  9,  lO;  inter- 
sected with  causeways  by  the  Emperof 
Severus,  11;  skeleton  of  a  »ea-fish^ 
seven  ancient  boats,  a  smith's  forge, 
and  various  tan. pits  Found,  ii,  a2| 
attempts  to  drain  fens,  13,  14,  15; 
government  of  the  Bedford  Level,  tC, 
17;  drainage  still  incomplete,   18. 

Bceston  Rock,  242 ;  Beeston  Castle  de- 
scribed, 243. 

Belsars  Hills,  a  camp  occupied  by  King 
William  at  the  siege  of  Ely,  157. 

Bentbam,  Rev.  James,  some  accounl 
of,  167. 

Berkinhead  Priory,  Cheshire,  3O5. 

Birkenhead,  Sir  John , 'the  loyal  poet,  31OU 

Bismuth,  its  properties,  uses,  &c.  350. 

Blaize,  Bishop,  his  effigy  preserved  in 
3t.  Blazcy  Church,  418. 

Boadicea,  Queen,  her  heroic  speech,  ^ 
and  death,  7. 

Boconnoc,  history  of  the  manor,  401  \ 
church  described,  curious  ancient 
sculpture,  406.  Boconnoc  House, 
the  seat  of  Lord  Camclford,  describedj 
402  ;  account  of  portraits,  403  s  bust 
of  Lord  Chatham,  description  of  the 
paik,  404;  obelisk,  4O5;  made  the 
head  quarters  of  Charles  the  First,  ib. 

Bodmin,  its  situation,  a  principal  seat 
of  religion,  church,  519;  corporatioi^ 
county  gaol,  Dr.   Lower  bom  here, 

Bo!csworth  Castle,  the  residence  of 
Thomas  Tarleion,  Eaq.  241 

Bonaventure,  Thomasine,  her  curioua 
hiktoiy,  523. 

Booth's  Hall,  the  seat  of  Peter  Lcgh, 
Esq.  287. 

Borlase,    Dr.    William,    anecdotes  of, 

1474 1  his  monument,  475. 
B'jrouglis, 
Mm 
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Boroa«(hs,  Corntch,  very  numerous,  353, 

BoscastU^  its  romantic  situation,  523. 
Bossens,  an  ancient  entrenchment  there, 

various  Roman  antiquities  found,  460. 
Bossincy^  a  miserable  borough,  5««. 
Bourne^  or  Bunie,  its  ca&tle,  118. 
Bowsscning,  a  singular  practice  former- 
ly observed  in  Cornwall,  386. 
Br^c^shaw,  John,  Prcsidelit  on  the  triaj 

of  Cliarles  the  First,  some  particulars 

of,  26.^,  ct  seq. 
Bramhall,  a  seat  of  the  Davenport  fa- 

mily,  the  manor  house,  chapel,  and 

pi<;turea,  described,  263. 
Brereton   Hall,    the  residence  of  1 

Bracebridge,  Esq.  856. 
0rerewood,  Edward,  some  account  pf, 

Bromkorough^  its  petrifying  well,  long 
worms  common  here,  3O4. 

firomborough  House,  the  seat  of  James 
Manwaring,  Esq.  3O5. 

Bunbury^  its  church,  and  monument  of 
Sir  Hugh  de  Calvely,  244. 

Burian,  or  St  Bunen,  a  collegiate 
church,  founded  by  King  Athelstan, 
493;  church  described,  ib.  crosses, 
ancient  monuments,  494;  surrounding 
country  full  of  dru id ica I  remains,  495. 

Burlewas,  a  manor  in  Madingley  pa> 
xish,  Cambridgeshire,  charged  with 
the  payment  o?  the  knights  of  the 
shire,  116. 

Burton,  the  birth-place  of  Thomas  Wil- 
son, Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man,  306. 

Burtcelly  iu  castle,  particulars  of  the 
dieadful  fire  of  Burwell,  142,  1^3; 
its  elegant  church  described,  144; 
extent,  produce,  and  population,  145. 

Busts,  of  Lord  Chatham,  4O4;  and 
Oliver  Cromwell,  92. 


Calamine,  superior  quality  of  the  Cor- 

pish,  to  what  appropriated,  35O. 
Calculus,  human,  an  extraordinary  one, 

85 1  singular  anioial  calculus  describ* 

ed,  92. 
Calinnick,  a  large  smelling  bouse  near 

Truro,  43!. 
Calling  TON,  history  of  the  manor, 

368;  government,  St.  Kit's  Hill,  369. 
Calstock  Church,  finely  situated,  par- 

sonage-houae,  holy- well,  363. 
Calvely,  Sir  Hugh  de,  the  Arthur  of 

Cheshire,  anecdotes  of,  244. 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE,     general     dc 

•crtption,  history,  topography,  and 

)ocal  bcairtica  of,  gto  t8ft»  iu  ancient  | 


inhabitants  an^  early  history,  3 ;  ex« 
tent,  boundaries,  and  rivers,  7;  fens, 
8  to  1 8 ;  general  appearance  of  towns 
and  villages,  18;  produce  of  the  land, 
19;  soil,,  aO;  government,  2i. 

CAsfSKXDGK,  erroneous  opinions  coi^ 
cerning  its  antiquity,  21;  its  castle*' 
Roman  bricks  and  coins  found,  aa  ; 
probably  the  Roman  Cranta,  23; 
burnt  and  plundered,  24,  25;  tour* 
naments  held  here,  town  fortified, 
disturbances  between  the  towns- people 
andthe&tudems  of  the  University,  16  5 
Parliament'  held  here  by  Rithard  the 
Second,  a/;  visited  By' Queen  Eliza- 
b«?th,  a^;  infected  by  a  plague,  29; 
principal  buildings,  34  to  1O6;  Py* 
thagoras's  HaU,  lOi ;  St.  Mary's  and 
St.  Sepulchre's,  ox  tht  Round  Churchy 
'  102;  Bede'shousb,  market-place,  ana 
town  bal),  1O4;  conduit,  grammar* 
school,  1O5;  Addenbrooke  Hospiul, 
xo6;  extent,  population,  and  cele* 
brated  natives  of  Cambridge,  to6, 
107,  108. 

Cambridge,  University  of,  founded  by 
Sigebert,  ^3;  restored  by  Edward  the 
Elder,  24;  iiicrcased  by  tbe  exertions 
ofthe  monks  of  Croyland,25;  disputes 
and  rioting  among  the  students,  26; 
its  government  usurped  by  the  town's 
people,  27;  Pope's  supiemacy  re- 
nounced, and  the  chatters  of  the  Uni- 
versity surrendered  to  Henry  the 
Eighth,  28 ;  beneficial  act  in  favor  of 
its  revenues  passed,  privileged  to  send 
two  members  to  Parliament,  plate 
coined  into  money  for  the*^  use  of 
Charles  the  Second,  29 ;  many  mem- 
ben  expelled,  form  of  writ  or  expul- 
sion, 30;  government  of  the  University, 
and  pdrtlcufars  concerning  its  officers, 
30*  3»i  S»i  33 1  more  than  1100  per- 
sons maintained  on  its  different  foon^ 
dations,  ib.  degrees,  and  time  neces- 
sary to  attain  them,  34 ;  origin,  his- 
tory, and  description,  of  ihe  various 
colleges  and  oth«r  buildings  attached 
to  the  University,  34  to  lOO.  St, 
Peter*s  CoJ/ege,  34.  Uare  ffaff,  36. 
Pembroke  Ha/l,  37.  Corpus  Chrifii,  of 
Benet  College,  41.  Gonviie  and  Cains 
Coiiege,  42.  Ttinify  Hati,  46.  King's 
College^  47.;  its  magnificent  clupcl  de^ 
scribed,  48,  ei  seq.  -screen  and  choir, 
49;  altar-piece,  and  elegant  roof,  50^ 
painted  wmdows,  51 ;  beautiful  east 
window  described,  5a,  53;  inden- 
tures relative  to  glazing  and  painting 
wmdowsi 
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.  windows^  55;  some  particulars  of 
building  chapel,  aad  coiueqcKnt^x* 
penscs,  57,  58,    59;    monuments  to 

iobn  Churchill,  son  of  the  Duke  of 
larlborougli,  and  Dr.  Glynu,  60 ; 
sold  pieces  of  Henry  the  Fifth 
found^  61.  Queen's  College,  6a. 
Catherine  HaU,  64.  7witf  CoOtge,  65 
Christ* s  Cotlege^  60;  mulberry- tree 
planted  by  Miltou,  67.  St.  John's 
Collect,  68.  MagdaUn  CoUege,  76 
curious  articles  in  the  Pepysian  Li- 
brary, 77.  Trinity  College^  78;  mag- 
nificent  altar,  %0\  statue  of  Newton, 
81;  conduit,  83;  elegant  library, 
^3»  ^i  ab&urd  p»incing  in  the  south 
window,  ib.  remarkable  curiosities 
preserved  here,  85;  manuscripu  iri 
Milton's  hand-writing,  Roman  mo- 
numents, 86;  Roman  mile-stone, 
87.  JLnmnuel  C$lUge^  88.  Sidney- 
Suss^  Cotiege^  90:  elegant  altar- 
piece,  original  portrait  of  Cromwell, 
a  child's  skull  incrusted,  91;  bust 
of  Cromwell,  9a;  singular  animal 
calculus,    ib.       Pubiic    dchools,    94. 

.  University  iJhrMry,  95;  curious  ma- 
DQscriptt  and  printed  books,  95,  97. 
Senaxe  House,  97;  statues,  98,  99. 
Bot4aic  Garden^  lOO. 

Camelford,  a  meau  borough,  two  battles 
fought  in  its  vicinity,  521. 

Canal,  Duke  of  Biidgewatcr's,  some 
particulars  concerning,  1O4. 

CancIi  the,  where  situated,  their  oc- 
cupation, 184. 

Carclew,  the  seat  of  Sir  William  Le- 
mon, Bart.  439. 

Garden,  the  seat  of  John   Leech,  £sq. 

HO- 
Carew,    Richard,    Esq.    sketch  of  hU 

life*  373- 
Cam-breh  Hill,  erroneously  supposed 

the  centre  of  Druid   iMorship,   508, 

569  i  celts,  and  British  coin,  Ibiuid 

hen,  510. 
Caraon  stream-works  described,  438; 
.     akuJls    and    pieces    of    decrs'    horn 

found  here,  439.  * 
Car/ton f  the  bunaL  place  of  the  learned 

Sir  Thomas  KHot,  136. 
Car  Torr,  a  singular  precipice^  describ- 
ed, 169. 
Castlei.An-Dioas,^  501. 
Castie  Camps,  descent  of  the  manor  of, 

S34 ;  the  castle  now  a  dwell ing-liousc, 

a  36. 
fatledge  Hail,    history  and   discription 

of>  Id^s  >3H  ^oaeo  Eli^^bcih  en. 


tertaioed  and  confined  hcrtf  ib. 
Catledge  supposed  .to  have  been  the 
place  where  a  synod  was  held  m  tha 
tenth  century,  138. 

Caxtqn,  situated  on  a  Roman  road, 
a  very  n^an  town,  117  ;  erroneously 
supposed  to  have  been  the  birtb-placo 
of  Caxton,  the  printer,  118;  MaU 
thew.  Paris  born  here,  ib. 

Caxton,  William^  born  in  Kent,  1(8. 

Champernoun,  John,  his  artful  kheme 
to  obtain  St.  German's  Priory,  379. 

Charles  the  First,  attempt  to  assasainate 
him  at  Boconnbc,  406.   . 

Charles  the  Second,  original  letter  of, 
275 

Chatteris,  a  Benedictine  nunnery  found- 
ed here;  human  skeletons,  an  urn, 
and  a  glass  vui^  found  near  Somcrs- 
ham  Ferry,  169. 

Cheese,  Cheshire,  particulars  of  .the 
process  of  making,  190;  oneofgreal 
magnitude,  246. 

Cheese  Wring,  a  singular  combination 
of  locks,  388. 

Cheke,  Sir  John,  anecdotes  of,  tc8. 

Cherry  Hinton^  situation  and  chalk-piU 
of,  X30. 

CH£SHIR£,  general  description,  lis* 
tory,  topographyi  and  local  beat^ics 
of,  i8||  to  310;  inhabited  by  thf 
Carnabti,  183;  etymology  of  its 
name,  ib.  history  of,  made  a  Cmnty 
Pakline,  185;  supreme  authbrity,of| 
iu  £arls,  its  bonndaries,  extent,  and 
shape,  187 ;  appearance  and  soil, 
i88;  mode  of  letting  land,  size  of 
farms,  famous  for  its  cheese,  189; 
description  of  one  of  its  dairy  farma^ 
190;  mineral  productions,  manufac- 
tures, 191 ;  rivers,  19* ;  lakes,  ca* 
nals,  193;  government,  ib.  miscella- 
nies concerning,  307. 

CiiEST£K,  city  ol,  situation  and  afw 
cient  names,  195;  supposed  of  British 
origin,  occupied  by  the  Romana^ 
description  of  iU  curious  appearance, 
S96 ;  the  east  gale  of  Roman  archi^i 
tecture,  197;  Roman  baths,  and 
various  antiquities  found,  1981 
Edgar's  PaLce,  aoo;  curious  altars, 
coins,  and  many  aiKient  relics  dis« 
covered,  %QO,  aoi;  iu  history,  aoa; 
Slate,  and  peculiar  customs '  in  iha 
time  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
8O4;  commerce,  and  articles  of  trade, 
BO5;  chief  place  of  rendezvous  dur- 
ing the  Welsh  wars,  made  a  princi* 
pality  by  Richard  .the  Second,  aoC ; 
visltc4 
Mm  % 
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vifHed  by  several  monarchs,  and  by  a 
plague,  to7 ;  George  Marsh,  a  Pro. 
testant,  burnt  here,  ib.  carious  his. 
torical  anecdote,  soft;  besieged,'  and 
forced  to  surrender  to  the  PaHiament's 
forces,  aog,  tiO;  dreadful  accident 
here,  fiti ;  its  ecclesiastical  history, 
ib  St.  WerbiTjh's  Abbey,  «ia; 
cathedral,  its  history  and  description, 
ix^ ;  monuments,  Bishop's  throne, 
St.  Mary's  Chapel,  215;  description 
of  the  chapter-house,  216;  remains 
of  Hugh  Lupus  found ;  217;  singu- 
hr  rescue  of  Earl  Randle  when  be- 
sieged  by  a  Welsh  army  in  Rhudland 
Castle,  ai8;  minstrels,  and  myste. 
ties,  31-9;  St.  John's  Church,  220; 
Chester  Castle,  its  history  and  de. 
aciiption,  t2a ;  mode  of  punishing 
criminals  at  Chester,  223;  walls 
entire.  Dee  Bridge,  city  mills,  224; 
privileges,  225;  corporation,  226; 
privileges  usurped,  227;  description 
of  the  Fenticey  and  engine-house,  228 ; 
bluc-coat  hospital,  alms-houses,  in- 
firmary, 229;  manofactores,  230; 
trade,  2311  port  improved,  ib.  po- 
pulation, savage  practiee  of  buU- 
taiting,  232;  the  rood-eye  described, 
*33»  eminent  natives,    234. 

Chtsterton^  church,  remains  of  a  man. 
aioo  house  helonging  to  Barnwell 
Priory,  Arlmry^  or  Harborough  camp, 
113. 

ChUdersiey^  the  seat  of  the  Cutts  family, 
117. 

Child's  skull,  a  petrified  or  incrusted 
one,  91. 

China-Stone,  its  qualities  discovered  by 
accident,  333 

Chippenham  tark^  the  seat  of  John 
Thkrp,  Esq.  greatly  improved,  146; 
paintings,   X47. 

Chivalrous  spirit,  singular  instance  of, 

«39- 
Chotmondelev  Hall,   the  seat  of  Earl 

Cholmondeley,  242. 
Chnjt/cton,  an  anciem  village,  its  histo- 

71  303. 
Chun  Castle,  apparently  a  British  town, 

50a     Chfin  Quoit,  described,  497 
Church-Town,  this  appellation  explain- 
ed. 474 
Clays,  varieties  of,  in  Cornwall,  to  what 

appropiiated,  328. 
Ctoudesly  Shovel,  Sir,    his  calamitous 

fata,  486. 
Clowancc,    the  seat  of   Sir  John  St. 

Aubyn,  Bart.  504. 
Coals,   vast  quantity  consumed  in  the 

mines  of  Cornwall,  513. 


Cobalt,  used  in  making  glass  and  por> 

celain,  forma  rafFer  and  smalt,  wncie 

produced,  351. 
Coffin,  one  of  freestone,    found  in  a 

barrow  in  Cambridgeshire,  129. 
Cam^ttdH,  singular  tennm  here,  129. 
Combermere  Abbey,    the  residence  of 

Sir  Robert  Salisboiy  Cotton,   Bart 

249. 

CoNGLftTON,  mother  Church  at  Att* 
bury,  lime-stone,  dug  at  New  bold 
Astbury,  2^6. 

Copper  mines,  various  particulars  coo. 
cerning,  5O4,  jti;  few  attended 
with  real  profits,  514. 

Copper  ores,  how  found,  343;  pro- 
cess of  smelting,  344;  error  con* 
ceming  the  discovery  of  ore,  515. 

Coral,  various  sorts 'described,  327. 

CORNWALL,  general  description, 
history,  topography,  and  local  beau- 
ties of,  311  to  524;  its  names  and 
ancient  inhabitants,  311;  supposed 
conquest  by  the  Romans,  312;  Saxon 
cruelty,  continued  wars  between  the 
inhabitanu  and  the  Saxons,  313;  vt- 
sited  by  the  Danes,  314;  vestiges  of 
Danish  works,  315;  boundaries  and 
extent  of  Cornwall,  316;  appearance, 
climate,  sea  air  pernicious  to  vege- 
tation, 317:  agriculture,  manures, 
3^8,  3:9;  soil,  produce,  pilchard 
fishery,  320,  321 ;  natural  history, 
fish,  minerals,  mines,  &c.  325  to 
852;  parliamentary  boroughs,  353; 
language,  354;  waste  lands,  node  of 
leasmg,  355;  livers,  356;  goveT». 
ment,  358. 

Cornwall,  Duchy  of,  its  income  from 
the  tin  mines,  343;  when  established, 
355;  its  revenues  chndestinely  ap- 
propriated, 356. 

Cotehele,  or  Cuttayle  House,-  a  seat  of 
the  Earl  of  Mount  Edgecumbe,  its 
curious  antique  furniture,  364;  im- 
mense chesuuutrecsy  365;  Gothic 
chapel,  366. 

Cottenham^  ^mous  for  ita  cheese,  19 ;  the 
birth. place  of  Jennison,  Ardibisliop 
of  Canterbury,  115. 

Coventry  and  Mayney^  168. 

Crewe  Hall,  the  seat  of  John  CrewCi 
Esq.  assaulted  in  the  Civti  Wars, 
252. 

Cromlech,  a  curious  one  in  St.  Cleer 
parish,  389 ;  error  concerning  crom- 
lechs, ib.  various  in  Cornwall,  496; 
one  near  Senar  Church  described, 
497;  another  at  Pendaives,  504. 

CromwcU, 
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Cromwtn,  Oliver,- reoniTkibltputicii- 

lars  oonccioiog,  91,  9a,  93. 
Croues,   stone,   abottod  ia  Cornwall, 

494- 
Cry«ialt«  tin,  whtre  found,  336. 
Culymitcft,  t  icligious  icci,  origin  of. 

Cuttle-fish,  somt  acconnt  of  the,  3ft 5. 


David,  brother  to  Llewelyn,  Prince  of 
Wales,  tbe  fint  person  punished  as  a 
traitor  accofding  to  the  mode  now  in 
uae,  80S. 

Dee,  a  river  in  Cheshire,  191. 

PeUmere  Fornt,  formenya  spKipus 
town  within  it^  30a. 

Denny  ^bbey,  originally  a  cell  of  Be- 
ncdictine  monks,  'SS4;  iu  remains, 
115. 

Dcvii's  Ditch*  Cambridgeshire,  remark- 
able for  iu  extent  and  depth,  138; 
evidence  of  itt  antiquity,  139. 

Diamonds,  Cornish,  composed  of  silica, 

83^* 

Doddington  Hall,  the  seat  of  the 
Broughton  family,  bravery  of  Lore 
Attdley  and  his  four  squires,  gcnero- 
aity  of  Lord  Audley,  850. 

Dog,  extreme  sagacity  ot  one,  371. 

DoUy  Pentreath,  one  of  the  last  per- 
sona who  convened  in  the  Cornish 
laagoage,   her  curious  epitaph,  49a, 

493* 
Downing  College,  particuUrs  relating 

10  iu  endowmenu,  93. 
Dragon,  a  terrible  one  killed  in  Che- 
shire, 855. 
Druid  Temple,  485. 
/)if/9e,  iu  chufch  and  monumenU,  399; 

Druidical  circle,  400. 
Dukinfie/df  iU  pleasaci  situation,  971; 

much   improved,  972 ;  township  a- 

bounds  with  mines  and  quarries,  873. 
Dukiniield  Lodge,  the  seat  of  the  late 

John  Astley,  Esq.  873. 
Donham  Massey,  the  scat  of  the  £ai] 

of  Stamford,  885;  fine  park,  heronry, 

barrows,  b86. 

£. 
£amshaw,  Lawrence,  a  native  of  Che- 

ahire,    his  cxtraordinaiy  laleou  ano 

atuinmeuu,  870. 
ZtuihtMy  singular  custom  here  respecU 

ing  fish,  its  church,  ^^ 
£aton,  once  a  fishery  here,  838. 
Eaton- Hall,  the  seat  of  Earl  Grosvenor, 

839. 
MuUston^  near  9  Roynan  road,  838. 


£<lgeeambe,*  Sir  Richard,  bis  atngolar 
fscape,  366. 

Edward  the  Fourth,  his  cruelty  to  ip- 
veral  persons  of  distinction,  858. 

Egerton,  Thomas,  Lord  EUesmcie,  a 
native  of  Cheshire,  310. 

Egyptian  Mummy  in  Trinity  College 
Library,  85. 

Ely,  Isle  of,  its  extent  and  boundaries, 
151;  sold  by  King  Edgar  to  the 
monastery,  155;  defended  against 
William  the  Conqueror,  156;  siege 
raised,  and  resumed,  10  5  besiegers' 
schemes  disconcerted,  ib.  tslandera 
overpowered,  and  numbers  of  the 
English  barbaroiuly  mutilated  by  the 
Conqueror,  158;  birth-place  of  Dr. 
William  fiuUeyo,   168. 

Ely,  city  of,  its  ancient  names,  i^t; 
the  original  settlement  at  Cratendunt 
removed  to  Ely  by  Etheldreda,  153, 
who  esublished  a  monastery  here, 
154;  burnt  by  the  Danes,  ib.  mo. 
naaierv  restored,  and  its  church  re* 
paired,  155;  cruel  murder  of  the 
Abbot  Bri.hnoth,  Edward  the  Coo* 
fcssor  partly  educated  here,  156; 
estates  of  the  monastery  alienated, 
157  ;  Norman  officers  quartered  on 
the  monastery,  a  circumstance  com- 
memorated by  an  ancient  painting, 
called  Ta^uia  EliemU,  138;  various 
particulars  relating  to  the  monastery, 
>59;  surrenoered  to  Henry  the 
Eighth,  and  erected  into  a  bishop's 
see,  great  privileges  of  the  bishop, 
161 ;  cathedral,  iu  history,  descrip« 
tion,  and  raonumenu,  16a,  164;  ' 
St.  Mary's  chapel  one  of  the  most 
perfect  structures  of  the  age,  ib. 
cloisters,  artificial  mount,  bishop's 
palace,  public  spirit  of  Bishop  Maw. 
son,  163;  charities,  police,  only  city 
in  England  not  represented  in  parlia- 
ment, 166;  supplies  Cambiidgc,  St. 
Ive's,  and  Lonoou,  with  vegetables, 
167 ;  Rev.  James  Bentham  a  native, 
ib. 
Elvan,  a  stone  common  to  Cornwall, 

328. 
Epitaphs,  singular,  quaint,  or  beauti- 
ful:  on  Dt.  John  Caius,  44;  on  a 
nun,  66;  Sir  Isjac  Newton,  8t ; 
Palaviciiii,  131;  on  an  infant,  174; 
Mr.  Ashley  and  his  mother,  175; 
Nicholas  Sandford,  177;  Hu^h 
LupuSf  S17;  Perkin  a  Legh,  260; 
Enoch  Hill,  884;  Thcodoro  Paleo- 
logus,  369;  St.  Neot,  391;  Maria 
ArundfiL 
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Arundell,  |0O;  Owen  Fite.Ptn,  436;' 
Rev.   John  South,  476)  Doily  Peii-; 
treath,  49s. 
Etchings,  valuable  by  Rembrandt,  97.  • 
Ethddreda,  a  virgin  wife,  15a;  founds 
the  city  of  Ely,  153;  cftccu  of  her, 
MDctity,    her   deatli,    miracles  attri- 
buted to  her  cofiin,   ic^. 
JCthelfreda,  Kina  Alfred's  daughter,   a 
woman  of  vast  talents  and  resolution, 
SOfl. 

F. 

Falmouth,  its  curious  origin,  44a; 
originally  called  Penny  Coikt  Quick ^ 
443  i  MarkeUStrand,  Smiihike,  444; 
carious  petition  against  enLrging  it, 
445  •  ordered  to  be  called  Falmouth 
by  Charles  the  Second,  448;  made  a 
distinct  parish,  499;  cnurch  dcdi- 
cated  to  Charlcs„  King  and  Martyr^^ 
45O;  packets  stationed  here,  451; 
aituation.of  tovm,  and  capacious  har- 
bour, ib. 

f  al,  river,  its  course  described,  358. 

Farn^  or  Farndon,  139;  the  birth- place 
of  Speed,  the  historian,  840. 

Fiwy,  rivnr,  flows  through  a  beautiful 
country,  357.    ' 

Fish,  description  of  various  species  that, 
visit  the  shores  of  Cornwall,    $83,- 

3»4- 

Flash- Men,  swindlers  so  called,  parti- 
culars concerning,  a57. 

fordham,  Cambridgeshire,  148. 

Fossil    trees    found    in   Mount's  Bay, 

465-    . 

FowY,  Its  situation,  4OO;  grand  con- 
tiguous scenery,  harbour  protected 
by  two  forts,  its  fishery,  411;  church, 
Trcffry  House,  412 ;  history  of  Fowy, 
41^;  its  corporation,  414;  occupied 
by  the  Earl  of  £&scx,  4x5. 

Freestone,  Coinisb,  described,  330. 

Faodsham,  formeily  a  castle  here,  3O1; 
instances  of  longevity,  tine  walk  on 
Beacon  Hill,  vast  quantities  of  pota* 
toes  grow  in  this  parish,  302. 

G. 

Game,  arbitrary  regulation  to  preserve, 

303. 
Camhngay^  a  large  village,   1 19. 
Gates,    thrcre  rcmarkble  ones   at   Caius 

College,  Cambridge,  43. 
Godolphin,    an  ancient    manor  of  the 

Godolphin  family,  459.  some  paiti- 

culars  of  Sir  Francis  Godolphin,  ib. 

tlic  mansjou-housc  described,  469. 


GogmagOg  Hills,  Cambridgeshire,  tuif 
figure  of  Gogmigog^  triple  entroocfa- 
mcat  beie,  Ronuui  coins  found,  this 
one  of  a  chain  of  ancient  f«)rts«  130  ; 
scat  of  Lord  Okhorne  described,  s^a. 

Goid,  found  in  minute  panicles  so 
Cornwall,  346. 

Gossan,  describ«sd,  319. 

Grampoumd,  a  decayed  borough,  4171 
supposed  derivation  of  its  name,  go- 
vernment, 428. 

Granite,  great  abundance  of  in  Com. 
wall,  iu  component  paru,  saB. 

Great  Nkston,  itschurch,  Park  Gate 
described^  306;. 

GroitOy  a  curioua  one  at  Menabilly« 
416. 

Gwennap  Mines,  described,  51s. 

H. 
HaU^    or    Heyly    iu  trade,    smelting- 

houses,  ^03. 
ffafton^    an  ancient  barony,    iu  castle^ 

beautiful  prospecu,  S98* 
Harbour,  judicious  methods  employed 

in  forming  a  new  one  at  PorthoMar, 

418, 
Harden  Hall,  formerly  tbe  residence  of 

the  Arden.  family,  described,  pnioi- 

iugs,  &c.  274. 
Harewood   House,    tbe  aeat  of  I.    P. 

Foote,  Kiq.  364. 
Harold,  King,  absurd  tale  of  his  ending 

his  days  at  Ches:er,  221. 
Hutley  St.  George,  formerly  tbe  aeat  of 

the  St.   George  femily,  now  of  T. 

Qutiiton,  £59.  119. 
Heligan,    the   residencee  of^  the  Rev, 

Henry  Hawkins  Tremayne,  427. 
Helstom,  a  populous  town,  iu  chuicb, 

had  once  a  castle,  received  foncteen 

charters,    government,    singular  law 

proceedings    about  ictoming  repre- 
sentatives, 455, 
Hill  Castles,  various  in  Cornwall,  500. 
Hob^on,  Thomas,  the  celebrated  car- 

rier,  some  account  of,  1O5;  origin  of 

the    proverb,   "  Hobsoo's   Choice," 

"  tAii  or  none,"  ib. 
Holinshed,   Ralph,  the  historian,    a  na- 
tive of  Cheshire,  31O. 
Holmes's,  the  three,  natives  of  Cbeskirc, 

310. 
Hoattm  lUU^  a  seat  of  the  Sunky  fa- 

milyj  304, 
Hoole  Heath,  aa  asylum  for  fugitivcSt 

238. 
Hopton,  Lordj  gallant  action  of,  5*3. 
Horns, 
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Horns,  account  of  a  woman  who  bad 


iu  history,    360,  361;    govemmem, 
handsome  church,  36s. 
Leach  or  Lech  stone,  common  in  Cor« 

nish  church-yards,  371. 
Lead   mines,  dissimilarity  of  lead  ores, 
uses  of  lead,  345;  lead  ores  frequently 
impregnated  with  silver,  347. 
Leather  money,    found    at  Lauocealoo 
and  Caernarvon,  360. 
creates  harons,  ib.  his  lemaiiiA  found^l  Liskkard,     its     irregular    sitiution^ 
and  epitaph,  217;  his  hospiuliiy,  229.  I|     church,  383;    town-hall,   castle,  in- 
Hurlcrs,    the,    a  Druidicai  circle,   d&    |     stance  of  credulity,  384;  history  of 


several,  307. 
Horsthtath^    formerly   an    elegant   seat 
here,  belonging  to  Lord   Moutford, 

Horse-racing,  its  origin  and  progress, 

139. 
Hugh  Lupus,  Earl  of  Chester,  his  sword 

now  in  the  British  Museum,    1B6 ; 


Liskeard,  ib.  peculiar  circunuUnce* 

relating  to  iu  charters,  385.     ^ 
'Light-tiousc,  a  curious  one   described, 

4B7. 
.Linton,  description  of,  market-house, 
■     church,  tj3;  clej^ant.  monument  £or 

£liKabi:th    Standi y,    Sunday    scl^QO^, 

once  a  pricry  htrc,  134. 
Lioness,  a  considerable  tract  of  land/ 

swallowed  up  by  the  sea,  316. 
Lizard  Point,    d«igcrous  to  n»iifleii| 

'  LUndulphy  church,  monument  in,  w^h 
singular  inscription,  369. 
Lobster,  great  sagacity  of  a,  3«5. 
Locks,  specimens  of  all  those  employed 
on  the  Duke  of  BridgcwaUr's  canal 
at  Runcorn,  299. 


scribed,  387 
Hurling,    a  diversion  so  called,    how 

played,  387. 
Hyde  Oiapely  a  modem  village,  273. 
Hyde  Hall,   the  seat  of  G(;orge  Hyde 

Clark,  Esq.  finely  situated,  273. 

IcsNX,    revolt  from  the  Roman   j§;o- 
vcrnmeut,  41  defeated  by  Suetonius, 

Jmpin^ton,  one  of  its  female  inhabitants 

buried    ei^t   days  and   nights    in  a 

suQW-drift,.   113;    discovered    alive, 

114. 
Interludes,  Cornish,  where  acted,  516. 
Iron,  ores  of,  exist  iu  great  plenty  in 

Cornwall,  348.      . 

Kifkhampton,  it&  chmch,  monumenta.of  liLoe-Pool,  a  spacious  lake,  how  formed* 
.1.- /* :n«  r».^;i..     ,«. .  H      •:«».. k*    ^...•^^     :—      .,fL^ 


the  Gienvillc  family,  ^24. 
KlUas,  a  stouc  common  to  Cornwall, 

3ss9- 

Hcndcrton^  the  Condatk  of  the  Ro- 
mans, 253,  254. 

Kneesworth  House,  the  seat  of  Sir  Ed- 
ward Nightingale,!  28, 

Knutsforo,  drives  its  name  from 
Canute,  286;  handsome  church,  ma« 
nufactura,  singular  custom  of  the  in- 
habitants at  mariiages,  287 ;  races 
held  here,  ib. 

Kynance  Cove,  a  beautiful  spot  near  the 
Liurd  f  oint»  454. 
L. 

Land's  End,  sublimity  of  its  appear- 
ance, ancient  oilnes,  499;  long 
Ships,  rocks  ao  calM,  tb.    ^ 

Landwade^  an  aocicnt  sett  of  the  Cot- 
Kofi  family,  147.  • 

Language,  Conush,  some  curious  par- 
ticulars conoemidg,  354;  spokeaby 
Dolly  Pentreath,  491. 

Lanhivel,  some  remains  of  a  priory  here, 
5»B.  .    , 

Lanbydroc,  the  scat  of  Miss  Hunt,  5x8. 

Lanyon  Quoit,  account  of,  497. 

LauNCKsroir,  anciently  called  Dunhe- 
fcd,  358;,  its  castle  acscribcd,  3^9; 


singular  custom  concerning,  46&r 
contiguous  scenery  extremely  1m^- 
tifuJ,  467.  '.  / 

Lo^an,  or  Rocking<^ODes,  various-  in 
Cornwall,  497;  de»criptioadf  ag  ex^ 
traordinary  one  at  Trcryn  Castle,  498. 

Longevity,  remarkable  <  instances  of^ 
302.' 

Long  Stanton^  the  seat  of  the  Hattqa  fa- 
mily, 1 16.  / 

LddE,  £Ast  (Old  /fVi(,  stations.  jQ^ 
397 ;  their  pictures<^e  appearaitcf/^ 
ib.-  Looe  Islands,  tho  resou  of  Jca 
fowl,  398: 

LosTwiTU«£j.,  aq  ancient  tovyui,  its 
situation,  407;  church,  cuTious-font, 
stannary  prison,  408}    cocporailou^ 

409. 

Lu^gvan  Church  Town,  the  resideno* 
of  Dr.  BorlasCy  474;  monuroenu  in 
church,  476. 

Lyme  Hall,  tho  seal  of  John  Legh,.Es^^ 
261. 

LytiyKf  its  ancient  cross,  ^83. 

M. 
^  A  c  c  L  E  s  r  I  £  L  o,  iis  situatiQn,  jncreas* 
of    papulation,    extensive    manufac- 
tures, cop)?cr  ant!  braMi  works,  2^7, 
2^8-,,corpuraiiQU,  diuiciws^  or  cha- 
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pels  of  ease, '459;  historical  insert  p. 

tion   Ko   the- memory    of    Perkin    a 

■'Legh,      Christ     Church,    grammar 

cchpol,    ft60;    coal  plentiful   in   the 

•  neighbourhood,  16 1. 

Jtfadingly,  the  scat '  of  Sir  Charles 
Hinde     Cotton,     is6 ;     the    village 

•  church  described,  117, 

Macn  or  Men  Rock  described,  453. 

MALf  AS,  one  of  the  baronies  ot  Hugh 
Xupus,  241 ;  church,  gramroar- 
schoo!,  castle,  142. 

Manuscript,  a  beautiful  Persian  one,  96. 

March,  an  extensive  town,  urns  con- 
taining burnt  bones,  and  various 
coins,  discovered  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, 169. 

Jfarple  Hall,  the  seat  of  John  Isher- 
"wood,  Esq.  a  descendant  of  the  Brad- 
thaw  fainily,  264. 

Manh-Land,  near  Maration,  rendered 
productive,  473. 

Maxasion,  or  Marktt-Jfew,  its  origin, 
461  ;  government,  probably  repre- 
aent«d  in  Parliament,  situation,  pecu- 
liar salubrity,  46a. 

Mason's  bill,  a  singular  one,  436. 

Menabilly,  the  seat  of  Philip  Rashleigh, 
Esq.  its  rich  and  magnificeut  collec- 
tion of  ipinerals  described,  415  ; 
grotto,  416. 

Menachaaite  discovered  in  the  vale  of 
Menachan,  35s.  * 

Meiiacuddle,  particulars  of  a  plantation 

at,  424;  use  of  the  pine-aster  fir,  495. 

'Men*AmbeT,  formerly  a  rocking-stone, 

457. 
Mdrilk,    the  birtb-place   of  Andrew 
Marvell,   father  of  the  poet  Marvell, 

a«a 

Merry  Miident,  a  Druidical  circle,  496. 
Meraey,  a  river  in  Cheshrre,  s9i« 
Melalt,  found  in  IcdeSf  or  fissures,  534 ; 

iikdkattons  of  a  lode,  335. 
Meu^hjejf,  great  diatrcst  of  the  inhabi- 

tants,  putrid  fever  checked  by  salt, 

4*7. 

MaooLKwicil,  its  remote  origin,  go- 
vernment, salt-works,  t53. 

Mite-stone,  Roman,  described,  87  ; 
ifiodein  origin  of  milestones  in  £ng. 
land,  aoa 

Milles,  Dr.  Jeremiah,  Dean  of  Exeter, 
bom  at  Duloe,  400. 

Miim,  the  residence  of  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam  Cole,  an  eminent  antiquary,  114. 

Mines  of  Cornwall,  their  importance, 
and  situation,  333,  334  ;  mode  of 
working,  337  j  neglected,  339  j  sole- 
ly possessed  bv  the  Jews,  34O ;  pri- 
vilegci  gnntco  to  turners,  ibt  stui- 


nary  laws  madtf,  341 ;  copper  mioesy 
various  described,  ^04,  514. 

Mineralogy  of  Cornwall,  328  to  35s. 

Mining,  its  precarious  nature,  514. 

Minstrels,  why  privileged  in  Chediire, 
ai8.  a  J  9. 

Miracles,  legendary,  and  singular,  392. 

Mollington  House,  the  seat  of  John 
Fciidon,  Esq.  307. 

Molybdeoa  described,  352. 

Molyneux,  Samuel,  the  aatronomer^ 
particulars  concerning,  234. 

Morval,  a  seat  of  the  Buller  family,  396. 

MoTTKAM,  its  situation,  167;  cotton 
machines^  church,  monument  of  old 
Roe  and  his  wife,  268;  frecschool, 
population,  grandeur  of  the  neigh- 
Dooring  scenery,  269;  distiagmsheA 
natives,  270. 

Moyle^  Sir  Walter,  anecdotes  of,  396. 

Muies,  much  valued  in  Cornwall,  320. 

Murder,  an  atrocious  and  undreccUent- 
ed  one,  303. 

Muslins,  wove  at  Stockport,  aSt. 

Mute,  standing,  origin  of*  the  puaisli- 
ment  of  this  oifence,  sal. 

Mysteries,  religious,  acted  at  Chester, 
219. 

N. 

Nantw^ch,  its  situalfbn,  history,  246$ 
church,  and  manofaaures,  247 ;  be- 
sieged, burnt,  rtbuilt,  848  ;  Milton's 
widow  resided  here,  market-house, 
blue-caps,  249. 

NxwMAKKKT,  io  race-coursc,  139  ; 
description  of,  town  destroyed  by 
Hre,  churches,  14O ;  Thomas  Merks, 
Bishop  of  Carlisle,  bom  here,  coins 
fonnd,  141. 

ffewpcrt^  a  suburb  to  Lamlceston,  36a. 

Nixon,   the  Cheshire  prophet,  his  life, 

NoRTHWiCH,  an  ancient  towm,  curi^. 
ous  church,  fairs,  eminent  for  its  salt 
trade,  189  ;  description  of  salt  pits, 
291,  29^,  and  brine  springs,  293. 

O. 

Ocean,  its  luminous  appcannoe,  326. 
Other-half  stone^  dascribed,  38!^. 
Overlegh  Hall,   the  seat  of  Mis.  Cow- 

P«r.  «35- 
Oyster,  curipus  talc    of  one  ealchto^ 
three  mice,  324. 

P. 
Pad  STOW,  a  sea-port  town,  Humphrey 

Prideaux,   Dean  of  Norwich,  bom 

here,  521. 
Palavicini,  Sir  Horatio,  curious'  parts* 

colanrelacing  tO|  131. 
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Farif ,  Matthew*  the  hiitorian,  come  par* 

ticulars  of,  ii8. 
Pofk  Gatt,  Cbrthirt,  described,  306. 
PalrioUam,   aingular   instance  of,   div 

played  by  a  Phenician,  339. 
Peel  Hall,   a   seat  of  the  £arl  of  Ply. 

mouth,  998. 
Pepdarves,  the  seat  of  John  Suckbouse, 

Esq,  504. 
Pendennis  Castle,  described,  its  history, 

Pengenwick  Castle,  described,  458 ;  its 

history,  459. 
Penrose,  the  seat  of  John  Rogers,  Esq. 

456- 

PmaYN,  formerly  a  collegiate  church 
here,  44O  ;  market- house,  govern- 
ment, 441;  scene  of  the  Penryn  tra- 
gedy, 440. 

Pentilly  Caatle,  the  seat  of  Mrs.  Tilly, 
singular  anecdote  of  an  atheist, 
367. 

pFNZAMCs,  the  moat  westerly  town 
in  England,  476;  high  rent  of  land, 
town  burnt  by  the  Spaniarda,  477  ; 
religious  sects,  pier,  charity  school , 
478;  audacity  ot  smugglers,  A79. 

Persecution,  religious,  prevented  in  Ire- 
land through  the  commission  being 
changed  for  a  pack  of  cards  by  a 
woman  at  Chester,  to8 

PiCTuaif  itsaibcd.  Death  of  Dido, 
a87.  House  of  Commons  in  the 
time  of  the  Speaker  Onslow,  by  Sir 
James  Thornhill,  124.  Job  and  his 
Wife,  1S3;  Love-sick  Maid,  by 
Opie,  ib.  Moon-light  Scene,  by  Mar- 
low,  ib.  Philosopher's  Study,  ib. 
Picture  in  Mosaic  Work,  134.  Sir 
liaac  Newton  preseutcd  to  George 
the  Third,  84.  Scory  of  Bel  and 
the  Drat^on,  382.  Temptation  of 
St.  Anthony,  124.  Repose  duiing 
the  Flight  into  Egypt,  90. 

Pilchard  Fisheryt  great  importance  of, 
321 ;  mode  ot  curing  fish,  ib.  carried 
on  to  a  great  extent  at  Fowy,  411* 
particulars  of  the  fishery,  471. 

Pilchards  caught  in  abundance  on  the 
coa^suf  Cornwall,  321;  drscril>ed, 
32a ;  deseii  Mevagis&ey,  427  ;  quan« 
tty  takra  in  a  season,  471. 

Pine-a&ter  fir,  its  use  in  sheltering  rx* 
posed  plantations,  425. 

Pi  ran  round,    a  circular  amphitheatre, 

place  of  death,  where,  511. 

Polgooth,  distinguished  tor  rich  and  ex- 
tensive  tin-wot ks,  425  ;  intereAiing 
particulan  of  Polgooth  Mine,  426. 

Vol.  U. 


Polrodoo^  orpentowanstoncideteribe^t 

330- 
Poivelian,  the  seat  of  Colonel  LemoOy 

399- 

Pomeroy,  Henry  de  la,  his  siagnlar 
death,  468. 

Port  Eliot,  the  srat  of  Edward  Lord 
Eliot,  380;  paintings  described,  381; 
estate  much  improved,  383. 

Porthmear,  or  Charles  Town,  its  mo- 
dem origin,  and  importance,  418 ; 
curious  particulars  of  the  augmenta- 
tion of  its  buildings  and  trade,  4x91 
neighbouring  inclosures,  commerce 
of  Porthmear,  421 

PoRTKAiTSf  ufifh  Anecdotes t  (3c,  Bi- 
ker,  Thomas,  the  celebrated  antique- 
ry,  74.  Caius,  Dr.  John,  44.  Cary, 
Lucius,  Lord  Falkland,  72.  Crom- 
well, Sir  Oliver,  236 ;  Cromwdl^ 
Colonel  Henry  ;  Cromwell,  Colonel 
John  5  Cromwell,  William,  237. 
Erasmus,  64  Fisher,  John,  Bishop 
of  Rochester,  70.  Grindall,  Ed- 
ward, 39.  Hampden,  John,  the 
Patriot,  381.  Lake,  John,  Bishop 
of  Chichester,  72  Lane,  Mrs.  274. 
Laney,  Benjamin,  39.  Leigh,  Sir 
Urian,  263  Long,  Dr.  Roger,  39. 
Loyola,  Ignatius,  founder  of  the  Or- 
der of  Jesuits,  121.  Newton,  Sir 
Isaac,  56.  Prior,  Matthew,  Poet 
and  Sutesman,  73,  122.  Smith,  Sir 
Thomas,  63.  Spencer,  Edmund,  the 
Poet,  38.  WidviUe,  Elisabeth,  Queen 
of  Edward  the  Fourth,  63.  Elioc, 
Sir  John,  381. 

PoRTKAiTs  described.  Basset,  Joha 
Prideaux,  5O7.  Elizabeth,  QiieeD» 
81.  Frank  Hals,  120.  Henry  the 
Eighth,  82.  Johnson  the  Poet,  x  20. 
Margaretta,  Comitissa  Richmond^e, 
et  Derbie,  71.  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots,  72.  Oliver  Cromwell,  91. 
Raphael,  124.  Shakespeare,  83. 
Shrewsbury,  Mary,  Countess  of,  72. 
Symonds,  Rodolph,  Architect,  89. 
Valeniia,  Mary  de,  40. 

Pertrearh^  or  Basset's  Cove,  improTC- 
ments  at,  508 

Poth  Stream  Works  washed  a%ir2y  by 
the  sea,  appear  to  have  been  wotkta 
before   iiou    tools    were    employed, 

4>7- 
Poymon,  the  seat  of  the  late  Sir  George 

Warren,  Batt.  described,  fine  vein  of 

coal    discovered    here   in  sinking  a 

well,  262 
Prvbu^^    its  church,    and  elegant  tower 

described,  429. 

N  n  ProvisioMi, 


INDEX. 


*  ProvtsiUDS,  amazingly  cheap  at  Ches- 

ter,  ao6. 
'j^utrid  fever,   a  faul  one,   checked  by 

the  exbaUtions  arising  from  the  salt- 

▼aults  at  Mevagissey,  437. 
Pyrites,  or  munaic,  described,  its  uses. 

349- 
*  Pythagoras's  School,  account  of,  101. 

Q. 

Quartz,    various   specimens  described, 

331* 

R. 
Rabbits,  great  numbers  on  St.  Michael's 

Mount,  469. 
Raroe-Head,    a    singular    promontory, 

373. 
RzoRUTR,    iU  situation,   and    ancient 
name,  51O;    gieat  incrca&e  of  popu- 
lation,   church,    contiguous     mines, 

Restormel  Castle,  its  magnificent  ruins 

described,  4O9. 
'Roche  Rocks,  described,  517. 

Koad,  a  dangerous  one,  501. 

Rock  Savage,  now  a  magnificent  pile 
of  ruins,  its  speedy  decay,  description 
of,  with  apposite  quotation,  300. 

'Roman  Coins  found  near  Mepal  Pas- 

^••gc.  439.    .    ,     ^ 
Roundago,  a  circle  of  stones,  496. 
Round  Church,  Cambridge,  described, 

lOa  ;  built  by  the  Knightt  Templars, 

103. 
Kuan  Lanyhonu,   the  residence   of   the 

learned  Rev.  John  Whiuker,  131. 
jRvMC^m,  its  situation,  once  a  castle  here, 

greatly  Improved  of  late  years,  299. 


Salt,  extensive  manufacture  of  at  Nant 
wich,  289 ;  variety  of  iu  forms,  iu 
probable  origin,  made  a  source  of  re- 
venue by  the  Romans,  890 ;  dcscrip* 
tion  of  rock^s?lt  pits,  a9i ;  magnifi. 
cent  appearance  of  a  large  pit,  a92 ; 
mode  of  extracting  salt  from  brina 
aprings,  injudicious  restraints  on  sale 
trade,  193;  its  use  in  puiiid  fevers, 

4«7.  ^     * 

Salt  ASH,  its  situation,  369;  constitu* 
ted  a  borough,  incorpurkted,  a  prin. 
cipal  entrance  into  Cornwall,   370 ; 


singular  tale  of  a  dog,  37 1 

crosses   id   th< 
place,  a53 


Sandbxacu,    crosses   id   the  marke:- 


Sand  ford.  Captain  Thomas,  whimsical 
letter  of,  948. 

Sand,  sea,  used  as  manure,  319 ;  descrip. 
tion  of  various  kinds,  38^  ;  found 
nearly  5O0  feet  above  the  sea,  y^ 


SdwstoH,  the  sei*  of  the  RaMcatoiwaP, 
anecdotes  of  Sir  John  HuddleHonc, 

133- 
Saxon  arch,  a  curious  one  described,  375. 
Saxonsy   their   usurpation  and   crudty, 

3t3- 

SciLi.Y  Islands, described,  479;  their 
ancient  and  prcaent  aute,  Draidical 
remains,  480 ;  proofs  of  great  altera- 
tions,  481,  488 ;  probable  origin  of 
the  term  Scilly,  484;  dangerous  rocks, 
St.  Mary*s  JsUnd,  484;  Star  Castle  de- 
scribed,  Giant's  Castle,  Druid  Tern, 
pie,  485;  barrows,  grave  of  Sir  Clou, 
desly  Shovel,  486;  St,  ^^e.r,  or  Light 
House  Island,  curious  light- house  de> 
scribed,  487  ;  Trescaw,  iu  ancient 
monastery,  batteries.  Dolphin  Town, 
488 ;  St,  Martin's  bnd.mark,  at. 
tachment  of  the  tnhabitantt,  school  t 
Brehar,  or  Bryer«  barrows,  kistvaens  ; 
Sampson,  barrows,  489 ;  gvnera!  par- 
ticulars  of  the  islands,  490. 

Scilly,  Isle  of,  its  barrenness,  483. 

Sea-nettles,  their  great  beauty,  385. 

Sea  planu,  some  account  of,  386. 

Serpentine,  found  at  the  Lizard  Pdint, 

331- 
Sheep,  affected  by  a  singular  and  iiul 

disease,  SO. 
SAei/ordy  LiuU^  Cambridgeshire,  tts. 
Sheperetky   once  the  property  of  John 

Layer,  who  made  collections  for  the 

History  of  Cambridgeshire,  laS. 
Shock fack,  a  castle  here,  841. 
Silver,  found  in  Cornwall,  346 ;   par* 

ticulars  of  its  discovery  in  the  Her- 

land   copper    mine,    346;    singular 

crou  lode,  348* 
Slate  quarries,  at  Denyball,  989;  mode 

of  separating  slate  from  die  rock,  33O. 
Slaves,  an  article  in  the  commeite  of 

Chester  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest, 

•05. 
Smugglere,   their  address  and  activity, 

479- 
Soaroe,  Dr.  master  of  St.  Peter's  CoU 

lege,  whimsical  anecdote  of,  35. 
Sosp-rock,  or  steatites,  dcKription  of, 

331 ;  its  uses,  338. 
Sctham,  or  Monk's  Soham,  an  irreign* 

lar   town,   anciently  a  bishop's    see, 

149  i  Soham  cheese  excellent,  15O. 
Spaniards  invade  Cornwall,  477. 
Speed,  John,  historian,  account  of,  ^40. 
Spelter,   or  zinc,   the  Chinese  tutenag, 

350 
Spinney    Abbey,   formerly  the  seat   of 
Henry  Cromwell,  fourth  son  of  the 
Protector ;    viilted    by    Charlea   the 
Second,  148.  Spon^s, 


INDEX. 


Spount  found  on  the  shores  of  Com* 

wiU,  3ft6. 
•Status a  with  chargcters tmd  descriptiims. 
fAIma-Macer,   98  ;    Esculapius,    84 ; 
Charles,    Dake    of   Someiset*    99  ; 
George  the  First,    99;  George   the 
Second,  100 ;  Newton,  Sir  Isaic,  8 1 . 
St,  Agnes,  iu  sttoaiion,  515;  St.  Agoc& 
Beacoo,  itt  stratification  described,  ib.  | 
St.  Austxl,    its   situation,    and    in-' 
cvease,  church  described,  4M  ;    sin-| 
gular  inscription  over  the  south  potch,j 
annual    narl^ct  00  Holy  Thursday,) 
4«3 ;  blowing-hoiises,  size  of  farms,; 
4S4.  1 

Si»  SUxiVy  annus!  festival  here  in  honor! 
of  Bishop  Blaise,  418;  an  inscribed  1 
upright  stone  described,  ib. 
Si.  BMMck^  monomento  in  church,  441 
St.    Cker^    an    interesting    parish,    its. 
chuieb,  St.  Cleer's  well,  practice  ot 
bowsseninc  described,  380. 
St,  CoUmhy  chuTcb,  town,  Arundel  fa- 
mily "buried  here,  517. 
St.  Cuioy's  well  described,  401. 
^team-cagioe,     a     stupendous   one   at 
Polgooth,    4*6 ;    hutory  of  steam* 
engine,  511 ;  some  of  immense  size 
in  Cornwall,  ib. 
St.    GftKif  an's,    its  situation,    373  y 
gOTCinment,  ancient  cathedral  church,; 
374  ;    church  described,  375,  376  9 
hishop's  chair,  list  of  bishops,  377  ; 
monuments,  Saxon  front,  378;   Ca* 
few'a  sccount  of  town,  how  obtained' 
by  Chtmpemoun,  379 ;  largest  parish 
inComwsU,  380. 
£1.  G/mmj,  itt  church,  44O. 
St,  Jthii*jf    near  Hdston,    formerly  » 

priory  here,  456. 

St.  Ivis.anancienttowo,  501;  church,' 

trade,  Lcland's  description  of,  50a  ^ 

evidence  of  some  great  change  having 

happened  on  this  cosst,  ib.   govern^ 

nent  of  St.  Ives,  5O3.  | 

St.  Keyne's  well,  account  of,  and  ho^ 

morons    poetical   description  of   its 

nualitics,  394* 

St.  Martin's  Church,   Cornwall,   397  ) 

Rev.  Jonathan  Toop,  ib.  j 

St,  Mary-fVike^    the  birth-pl^ce  of  ^h^ 

celebnud    Thomisine    iioitaventurcJ 

St.  Maw's  Castle,  453$    St.  Maw's,  a 

borough,  ib. 
■St,  Mtckm'j^  a  decayed  borough,  516.  I 
St.  Michael's  Mount,  itt  sublimity  snd 
grandcnr,  463 ;  poetical  de&crtptioij 
of,  and  ancient  name,  -464 ;  ap^ari4 
tion  of  St.  Michad,  St.  Mirhael'i 
chair,  465  •  hlllowed  charaeur,  ib. 


ecclesiastical  aid  milltaty  lilstory, 
466,  467  ;  pier  built,  469  ;  ancient 
monastery,  chevy  chace  room,  470.' 
St,  Veat*Sy  once  a  monastery  here,  itt 
church  described,  390 ;  inscriptioa 
in  honor  of  St.  Neot,  391  ;  corioua 
painted  windows,  representing  va« 
lious  miraculous  eventt  in  the  life  of 
St.  Neot,  39a. 

Stockport,  an  ancient  barony,  •7a; 
historical  particulars  concerning,  STi; 
remote  origin  of  the  town,  town  a 
Romsn  stttlon,  877  ;  etymology  of 
its  nsme,  ft78  ;  itt  singular  situation, 
879  ;  places  of  worship,  St.  Mary's 
Churth,  «8o;  St.  Peterfs  Church, 
alms  houses,  free  grammar  school, 
charittble  bencfactiont,  tSs;  ia  mn* 
nufscturcs,  a8a  ;  population,  188  ; 
police,  ib.  monument  to  Enoch  Hill, 
bridges,  ancient  town«-residenccof  the 
Ardcns  described,  884. 

Stow,  an  aucieht  Scat  of  the  GfenvilleS^, 

Stxatton,  a  battle  fought  here  during 

tlie  Civil  Wats,  5x3. 
5^  SttphenX  its  church,  leaden  coffin 

dug  up,  said  to  conttin  the  remains 

of  an  ancient  Duke  of   Cornwall; 

leach-stone,  what,  371. 
Sturbridgc  Fair,  where  held,  Itt  uncer- 
tain origin,  description  of,  111  ;  iu 

theatre,    11a;    formerly  the  largest 

fsir  in  England,  ib. 
Sutton,    its  elegant  church,   coins,   and 

other  antiquities,  found  Itere,  168. 
Saaff'kam  Bmehtc^  a  Benedictine  nunnery 

founded  here,  Swaff  ham  two  churches, 

141. 
SwiinmingStone,  found  in  Corawsl],33u 

T. 
Tabley,  tbe  anciem  smt  of  the  Leycester 

family,  287. 
Tamar,  river,  its  beautiful  scenery,  356. 
TARPoaLEY,  cekbraied  for -an  annual* 

hunt,  242. 
Tatiersall   Hall,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Tatter- 

sail,  167. 
Tatton  Halt,   the  seat  of  W.  Egerton, 

Esq.  ft86. 
Tasvin,  its  church,  30a  ;  monument 

to  Mr.    John  Thomasine,    a    distin* 

guished  penman,  described,  3O3. 
Taylor,  Jeremy,  Bishop  of  Down  and 

Connor,  some  account  of,  108. 
Tehidy  Paik,  tbe  seat  of  Lord  de  Dun- 

sttnville,  5O5;    paintings    described, 

5f:6  ;  park  improved,  507. 
Tennison,  Thomas,  Arehbrshop  of  Can* 

terbury,  anecdotes  of,  115. 

TkckcaU, 
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Thehtdli  Cbtehire,  now  aa  obscure 
viUagc,  tSS, 

Thomaiine,  Mr.  John^  an  ingenious 
pedman,  195,  303. 

TuoRNCY,  rrprcsmted  as  a  paradise, 
169 ;  fticuaiion,  ai|^  ancient  name, 
S70;  Thomey  Abbey  founded,  de- 
scription of  its  remains,  ib.  some 
urns,  and  coins  of  the  Emperor  Tra- 
jan, discovered  near  it,  271.  * 

Tin,  how  found,  335 ;  iu  uses,  336  ; 
most  common  sute  in  Cornwall,  338 ; 
an  article  of  commerce  in  very  re- 
mote ages,  ib.  blocks  of  tin  not  aale- 
aUc  tilfsumped  with  the  Duchy  seal, 
843  •  'principally  coined  at  Truro, 
436. 

Tintagell,  or  King  Arthur's  Castle,  de- 
scribed,  5ta. 

Tolraeo,  in  Conttanttnc  parish,  de* 
•cribed,  453. 

Toup,  Rev.  Jonathan,  acme  parficu* 
.  lars  concerning,  397. 

Trehartha  Hall,  the  seat  of  Colonel 
Rodd,  5*3. 

Tretfiy  House,  Fowy,  its  history,  411. 

TajicoNY,  probably  the  Roman  Lenio, 
iu  history,  43O. 

Trcgoiluian'  House,  the  seat  of  Lord 
ViKount  Falmouth,  431. 

Trclawny  House,  a  seat  of  the  Trclaw- 
ny  family*  399* 

Trrraaton  Castle  described,  371;  its 
history,  37  a. 

Trer}*n  Castle  described,  498. 

Trevethey  stone,  a  cromlech  so  called, 
389. 

Trtwarduih^  or  Tywardrcath^  its  church, 
Roman  coins  found  herCf  417. 

Trewartbcnick,  the  seat  of  Francis  Gre- 
gor,  Esq.  431. 

Trewiihan,  the  scat  of  Sir  Chriatopher 
Hawkins,  418. 

Trififow,  celebrated  as  the  place  where 
the  council  of  agitators  was  formed, 
139. 

Tfw^ingian^  Roman  antiquities  found 
here,  129. 

Taujio,  the  metropolis  of  Cornwall, 
iu  situation,  castle,  439 ;  progreis  of 
the  town  and  nume,  how  obtained, 
433 ;  when  incorporated,  singular 
privilege,  434  ;  St.  Mary's  Church 
described,  435  ;  inscription  to'  Owen 
Fita-Pcn,  alias  Pbippen,  436 ;  coin- 
•ge-hall,  lown«liall,  literary  society, 
and  couniy  library,  theatre,  infirma- 
Vf^  437  ;  government,  438. 

Turnips  introduced  into  England  by 
Charles  Lord  Townsbend,  97. 


V. 

Vale  Royal  Abbey,  the  aeil  of  Thomia 
Cholmonddey,  Esq.  once  a  OKHia^ 
tery  for  Cistercian  monks,  193  % 
pluiidered  during  the  Civil  Wars, 
singular  tale  of  a  white  cow,  C94  ; 
pictures  described,  life  of  Nixon,  tbo 
Cheshire  Prophet,  ^95,  et  stf, 

Vyvyan,  origin  of  the  family  anna,  481. 
W. 

WMdehridge^  its  bridge,  5aa 

Wd/ltsea,  Hyle  Lake,  where  Duke 
Scomberg  encamped,  305. 

Waste  Lands,  their  improvement  re* 
tarded,  and  why,  421. 

Weaver,  a  river  in  Cbcahirt,  X9B  i 
made  navigable,  193. 

Weston^  beautifully  aitnated,  300* 

Wherry  Mine  deseribed*  490 ;  danger* 
ous  situation  of  a  miner,  491. 

Whis|on«  Rev.  Thomas,  bis  oirioos  text 
in  allusion  to'  the  attachment  of 
George  the  Second  to  Lady  Kilmar- 
nock, 178. 

Wicken^  singular  charity  here,  several  of 
the  Cromwell  family  buried  in  that. 
church,  150. 

Wilson,  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Sodor  and 
Man,  some  account  of,  306. 

WiMPOLB,seat  of  Lord  Hardwicke,  iU 
history,  119;  house  described,  pic*  . 
tures,  library,  sao ;  its  grounds,  ruin, 
park*hoosc,  farming  establishment, 
125  ;  labourers'  cottages,  village 
church,  Chicheley  Chapel,  monoments 
ilOf;  Xord^  Chancellor  Hardwicke,  th 
lecond  Lord  Hardwicke,  the  Honor* 
able  Charles  Yorke,  and  the  Right 
Honorable  Joseph  York,  1*7;  vil* 
■  lage  and  school  at  Wimpole,  ib. 

Winnington  Hall,  Chcahire,  the  reai« 
dence  of  Lord  Pcnihyn,  189. 

WiSBtcH,  Cambridgeshire,  ita  aitua* 
tion,  171  i  castle,  constables  of,  171 ; 
church  described,  173;  beautiful  cpi* 
taphs,  174, 175  i  towns  suffered  gieatly 
from  inundations,  ib.  inscription  n* 
cording  a  dreadful  one,  176;  curious 
historical  particulars  cooceming,  177  ; 
origin  of  the  corporation,  179 ;  when 
'incorporated,  18O;  bridge,  custom* 
house,  trade,  and  employment  of  the 
inhabitants,  s8t ;  theatre,  literary  ao* 
ciety,  religious  sects,  s8a. 

Wolfram,  its  description,  35t« 

Wood-tin  found  in  the  Poth  Strem 
Works,  338, 

Wyburnbury^  its  church,  monooMnt  of 
Sir  John  Delves,  S51  \ 
ments.  ai;a. 
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